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PREFACE. 



The following pages, written in the summer of 1842, to expose 
the dishonest policy of the Government of the United States, in 
its intercourse with Mexico, and to develope the nefarious plot 
of the South, to annex Texas to the United States, for the exten- 
sion and perpetuation of Slavery, will have accomplished the 
utmost desire of their author, should they in any wise contribute 
to produce better national counsels, and to frustrate that conspiracy 
of ambition, avarice, and tyranny which is so earnest and im- 
patient to circumvent the Free States. After long delay, not 
needful to account for, they are now published, in consequence 
of recent public notices, given in different parts of the country, 
and coming from high and credible sources of information, that 
the conspiracy against liberty is to be consummated at the 
approaching session of Congress. 

November 16, 1843. 
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CONSPIRACY AGAINST LIBERTY. 



* IF WAR BETWEEN THE TWO COUNTRIES [tHE UNITED STATES 
AND MEXICO] SHOULD GROW OUT OF THIS DIFFICULTY, MR. 
WEBSTER WILL BE SUSTAINED, THROUGHOUT THE UNION, IN THE 
GROUND HE HAS TAKEN.' AtlUS, Jull/, 1842. 

This is assuming, at once, what time only can prove. The 
position of the Atlas seems to be taken from a hasty glance at 
the letter of our Secretary, rather than from mature reflection on 
its principles and a careful attention to the facts which it has set 
forth as true ; or, perhaps, from a habit of reliance on the well- 
known caution, correctness, and force of Mr. Webster's state- 
ments and conclusions, when made by him as his own, and 
when personally liable before the tribunal of high public senti- 
ment for whatever may prove unjust or inconclusive. The true 
question is not whether Mr. Webster's letter is written with as 
much eloquence as a state-paper will ordinarily allow, for in this 
respect Mr. Webster could hardly fail to be himself; but, whether 
talent and force of manner shall take the place, in the judgment 
of the country, of truth and justice. 

That our Secretary has stated clearly, and with great force, 
some principles which cannot be shaken, and some facts which 
are and have beeo well known to the public, as well as others 
which are either new or have been but little understood, is 
admitted, on the threshold of our inquiry. But, is it true, that 
the whole complaint of Mexico against the government of the 
United States is unfounded, or without just provocation ? Are 
all the principles, stated by our Secretary, correct ? are all his 
facts true ? Is the application of his principles, to the real facts 
in the case, altogether just ? Is the burden of bis despatch one 
that a just government can safely carry ? 



It may be tnie, that some things complained of by Mexico are 
well answered, perhaps well rebuked, in the caustic letter which 
undertakes to expose their fallacy and injustice. Those com- 
plaints may have been wholly unwarranted, and unfitly mixed 
up with other matters not easily disposed of, but for the company 
in which they are found. Complaints, however, that aie WTong 
do not vitiate such as are right Each has its own particular 
foundatioiK^nd should be held responsible for its own indiWdual 
\ character. ^What, then, is the ^eat grievance which Mexico 
earnestly presents to the upright, frank, and friendly consideration 
of our government ? 

The marrow of that complaint is, that citizens of the United 
States have been permitted, by our government, to arm them- 
selves and to leave the United States, in large numbers, for the 
evident and known purpose of aiding Texas in its war with 
Mexico. It is not what has been insignificantly or clandestinely 
done, but what has been done openly, and by such numbers as 
to leave no reasonable or possible doubt, on the mind of our 
government, of the hostile character and purpose of the expedi- 
tion complained of by Mexico. Neither is the inquiry, as to 
what, of a hostile character, may have been done of a sudden, 
and before cognizance of the warlike measures and purpose of 
our citizens could be taken by our government ; but, as to what 
was deliberately done and continued, under the eye of our gov- 
ernment, with no manner of interference or sign of disapproba- 
tion, throughout the entire progress of those extraordinary military 
preparations and movementsZj 

In determining the question of the justjiess of the complaint 
of Mexico — a question not only involving our present and 
future relations with that country, and, perhaps, with others, but 
affecting our position of honor or shame before the world, now 
and in after times — too much care can hardly be taken, by our 
government, to state facts in their just attitude and proportions. 
A failure to do this is culpable, and a slippery evasion of it, 
however crafty, will, at kist, be detected, and held to its just lia- 
bilities before the world. Honesty is as much the true policy of 
nations as of individuals. The existing facts and principles 
avowed in the case are not momentary trifles. They will quickly 
pass into history, and be written not to be erased. They cannot 
escape the scrutiny of keen-eyed inquirers, after the blinding dust 
shall have settled which the spirit of avarice and ambition has 
blown over the land. The principles involved in the question 
of Mexico's complaint are, in their nature, too restless to be 
juggled to sleep. All great principles have a work to do, which 
will not be left undoae^ Those which we now consider are 




f?anght with large and lasting consequences. If the course pur- 
sued by the government of the United States, in its relations 
with Mexico, shall be acquiesced in, and pass into an authorized 
precedent, there will be a new ingredient of disturbance and 
rebellion in human governments, which will stop at no bound 
short of the utmost limits of practicable covetousness. 

It is necessary, as much as possible, to keep away from the 
true question at issue matters which have been intimately mixed 
with it, but which are, in their nature, far remote from our true 
inquiry. In settling that question it is irrelevant to inquire into 
the merits of the dispute between Mexico and Texas. Whether 
the former or the latter is in the wrong is a question of their own, 
and one which the government of the United States is incompe- 
tent to settle, since nations acknowledge no umpire but of their 
own choosing. 

Nor is it a question, in this place, what measure of wrong 
Mexico may, at any time, have done to the government or to 
citizens of the United States ; for this is a subject about which 
our government has undertaken to negotiate, thereby professing 
to be yet at peace, whatever provocation for war may be thought 
to have been given by Mexico ; but, simply, whether, whilst pro- 
fessing to hold peaceful relations with that country, citizens of 
our own have, within sight and reach of our government, and, 
therefore, by its acquiescence and tacit permission, armed them- 
selves and set out on a military expedition, to invade that 
friendly power, or to make common cause with a hostile nation 
against it. 

We do not affect to be versed in the law of nations, or to dis- 
course learnedly of their rights in peace or war. We will not, 
therefore, lay before our readers a budget of subtle authorities, or 
presume to go a step beyond what seem, to our view, to be just 
principles of international friendship ; and our aim is, accord- 
ingly, to present such a view of the leading facts in the case, as 
shall not subject us to the charge of disguising them by an abuse 
of language; and to state such principles as seem likely to 
receive the sanction of common sense. 

It is conceived, then, in the first place, that, when one nation 
professes to be at peace with another, and when no national act 
of hostility is formally authorized, it is against the principle of 
that friendship, and, therefore, a just ground of complaint, to 
suffer, knowingly, its citizens to take up arms against that nation 
thus recognized as a friendly power. Nor do the principles seem 
less plain, that each government is justly presumed to be ac- 
quainted with the open, if not with the clandestine, acts of its 
citizens done within its own jurisdiction, and that it is, therefore, 
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justly held responsible for such acts of its citizens as contravene 
those friendly relations. The very idea of government supposes 
such knowledge and a power to restrain such acts. May, then, 
the citizens of a country do what the government itself cannot 
do without violating the principles of pe»ce and amity with a 
neighboring nation ? May ten thousand of its (iitizens, under its 
notice and protection, equip themselves, as for war, and set out, 
as on a military expedition, passing the confines of their countrj', 
after proceeding hundreds of miles in it, with every indication, and 
even with the open avowal, of a hostile movement against a 
friendly power ? If ten thousand may not, how many may? 
Where shall a limit be assigned to such irresponsible aggres- 
sion ? Or, rather, how shall any measure of such evil be pre- 
vented, but by a principle that shall restrain every measure of it? 
Without a broad principle, covering all such cases of hostile 
preparation and aggression, the most anxious desire of a govern- 
ment to prevent the disturbance and rupture of friendly relations, 
and to avoid disastrous collision, may be wholly unavailing. If 
its citizens, in any number, either great or small, may do that 
which is belligerent, or which, in its very nature, is fitted to ruffle 
the current of national peace, it puts it in the power of individ- 
uals to frustrate the most solicitous and strenuous efforts of the 
government to secure the public welfare, and, therefore, defeats 
the end and contradicts the whole idea of government 

But, on the supposition that, in some cases, the number is too 
small, and the appearance of hostile intent too insignificant, to 
be looked on by the large eye of the government, that is conver- 
sant with great matters, what is the character of the late enter- 
prise of our citizens in the instance complained of by Mexico ? 
Is it large enough to alarm the fears and to embarrass the move- 
ments of that government, and yet too small to be surveyed by 
our own, or to call for the interposition df its far-reaching hand ? 
What, then, are the notorious facts that constitute the heaN-y 
grievance set forth by the Mexican Secretary, in the letter which 
provoked the haughty and sharp-toned reply of Mr. Webster ? 
In considering these facts, we go not back to remoter wrongs 
done to Mexico, however aggravated, but confine ourselves, 
excltteively, to w^hat has been done, and known to have been 
done, within a few months past 
>|^~ Who will deny that citizens of the United States, many and 
of much influence, have, in a most public manner, taken meas- 
ures to collect men, and, by large sums of money avowedly 
raised 'for the purpose, and contributed by many persons, in 
many places where notice was previously published, furnished 
them with appropriate monitions of war i Who will deny that 



citizens of the United States, in large numbers, proTided with 
military equipments and stores, have been recruited openly for 
an expedition beyond our own borders, in compliance with an 
undisguised and most public invitation of high functionaries of 
the government of Texas, as well as at the loud call of many of 
its most prominent citizens, and have, at such official and other 
open invitation, passed the frontier of our own country, with no 
probable or supposable reason for thus going, in military guise 
and array, but that of joining the belligerent foroei^ of the govern- 
ment so inviting them, in its wai&re with a natkm at peace and 
in amity with our own ? ^^ 

Are not these, one and all, stark-naked facts, standing out, in 
the light of broad day, before the whole natknn, under the very 
eye, and within reach of the hand, of our goverameirt ? Which 
of them will be denied or questioned ? Which was done in a 
comer? How could greater publicity Jiave attended them? 
What means, ordinarily used to publish events, were not ni onoe 
diligently employed to strew every where the knowledge of those 
extraordinary transactions ? Has any thing done in Ckingress, 
during a session when all eyes have been nanrowly watching its 
movements, been more plainly or more widely divulged ? What 
political novice, ever so ignorant of what is ordinarily going on 
in our country, lias been so stupid or so attentive to other things 
as not to know the facts here spoken of? What part of the 
country is so shadowed by unbroken forests as to have no open- 
ing on which the light of these truths has shined ? What journal 
in ibe land >faas been so unconcerned for the greedy appetite of 
its patrons, as to withhold from its colunms the display a[ news 
so pecnliar in its character and so prodigal of great resvdts? 
Whole years have often gone by without bringing forth one 
event that opened so wide so many eyes, as the irK>vements on 
the south and southwestern limb of our country, in connexion 
widi the afiairs of Texas and Mexico. 

It is, indeed, true, that when the TOvernment, as well as dis- 
ttngnished citissens, of Texas, pcrblicly invited ajid instigated cit- 
izens of Ihe United States to arm themselves, as soldiers in time 
of war, and, in military companies, to go from this countiy to 
Texas, they invited and instigated them thus and thither to go in 
the assumed character of ^ emigramts! It is equally true, that, 
when our citizens, to the number of thousands — anned, equip- 
ped, and provisioned as for a military expedition, aided by the 
lavish expenditure of money contributed, in a time of pinching 
scarcity, in many cities and villages of the South, at meetings 

1>ublicly called for the purpose, and cheered on to war and pil- 
age by the avaricious sympathies of shouting multitudes •-« 

2 
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passed onward to the confines of their own country and crossed 
over into Texas, for the well known and avowed* object of join- 
ing its forces to resist and invade Mexico, they assumed the 
name, to claim, if need be, the protection, of ' emigrants;^ or, at 
least, to hush any complaint which Mexico might be presumed 
to make against our government for the virtual violation of its 
neutrality, and treacherous disregard of its stipulated Ariendship. 
All this is true, to the letter. Nor is it less true, that the charac- 
ter of the invitation and of the compliance with it is wholly war- 
like, with nothing substantial to abate or alleviate it ; that the 
expedition had a distinct, obvious, and unmixed character of its 
own, which could not be modified or cheated by a specious 
name ; and that the name itself was never understood, either by 
those armed recruits themselves or by the public at large, to con- 
ceal the nature or purpose of the enterprise ; but that, from first 
to last, it was looked upon, by all observers, as a subterfuge — a 
perfidious quibble, whose only hope of impunity was the weak- 
ness of the government which our own was yet grasping with 
the hand of professed friendship ! 

What, then, shall be said ot such transactions ? Have they 
no character which the mind of our government should serious- 
ly contemplate ? Is there no national responsibility with which 
they are connected ? May the government of Mexico as justly 
upbraid the Kickapoos or Pottawatamies in their wigwams or on 
their hunting-grounds, as chide our government for much more 
than cold-hearted negligence, when, in presence of her treaties 
and high professions of friendship, she suffered such scandals 
to be done to nations and to universal consciences ? 

But it is imposingly intimated, by our Secretary, that the 
government of the United States was not an indifferent, a silent, 
or art inactive looker-on, while such doings were going forward 
within the clear scope of its jurisdiction and vision. Our Sec- 
retary almost tells us outright, that our government was taking 
all the notice and putting forth all the interposition which its 
natural and stipulated relations to Mexico required, in order to 
prevent any irregular movement of our citizens to molest the 
rights and interests of that government To make good such 
intimation, to make plausible what is thus gravely thrown out 
to appease the injured heart of Mexico, and keep down any 
rising murmur at home, he vaguely appeals to some time-stricken 
general order, which had been given, we know not exactly when, 
and sent to some military commander somewhere on our south 

* They carried with them, from the United States, printed proclamation*, to distribute 
in MexicOi to induce the Mejucans to take up armti with them, for the conquest of that 
eo/anvrj. 
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or southwestern frontier, as if that were adecjdale in its nature, 
and would be likely to prove eflectual, to maintain the just neu- 
hrality of our citizens and the high integrity of our government! 

r One would think that, in such an emergency, one so likely to 
bring suspicion on the good faith of our government, and to 
bring it into collision with that of Mexico, except her impotence 
should be relied on to compromise her honor and her rights — one 
would think that, in such a juncture, some fresh, direct, definite, 
peremptory, and public instructions would have been promptly 
given, indicative of the ready, honest faith of our government, and 
meeting the particular exigency that had just sprung up in a new 
and most imposing attitude, rather than coldly rely, or afiect to rely, 
on remote, clandestine, or obsolete orders given in other circum- 
stances, and that had slumbered out their existence without ever 
stirring a fibre, from the first moment of their being, or giving 
the slightest indication of ever having had in them the least 
breath of life. One would think, that when such military 
operations were, on so large a scale, so openly going on, our 
government would, as in the cases of threatened disturbance on 
the Canada frontier, have sent abroad an unequivocal proclama- 
tion, to warn the misguided and the profligate of the nature and 
consequences of their irregular enterprise, and would have made 
such demonstration of the sincerity of its purpose to maintain 
the neutrality of its citizens, and its own pledged relations of 
amity, as should have precluded an appeal to a recondite and 
musty order, that had so long kept unbroken silence and slept in 
undisturbed repose. It is difficult to account for the different 
course pursued by our government in the two cases, except by 
the deeper respect of our national honor to the British lion than 
to the Mexican eagle. If any other solution o^hls knot can be 
credibly given, it will relieve us from a sensation we wou^^ost 
gladly be rid of. 

As Mexico had a right to presume that our government was 
not ignorant of what was openly taking place within its juris- 
diction, and that what it so knew it was able also to control, so 
she had a right to take for granted, that, where such measures 
were ^ing on as are complained of, there the government was 
bound to interpose, at once, its earnest and effective hand. The 

, very nature of the case points out the duty of this prompt and 
spontaneous interference ; for, if the government, within whose 
jurisdiction such irregularities are taking place, is to wait for 
information and complaint from abroad, of what is going on at 
home, before it is bound to act in the case, it may have to wait 
till the mischief is all done and the hope of remedy or redress 
is forever shut out Any other supposition would rest on the 
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belief that nations are only the largest combination of foola^ and 
their collected wisdom concentrated folly. 

We know not how to account for the seeming aeqniescenoe 
cf the public mind^ in this section of our oountry, in the views, 
sentiments, and spirit with which our government has met the 
complaints of Mexico for the flagrant wrong that has been done 
to her by citizens and by the government of the United States. 
At least, we cannot account lor it without a siqpposition that 
discredits the intelligence, caution, or probity, of a people who 
surely have not been comparatively wanting in these attributes. 
If the facts in the case were other, or less apparent, than they 
are, it would relieve us from the embarrassment we feel when 
soberly thinking of the morol posture assumed by our country 
in its treatment of Mexico, and when comparing it with that 
high-souled uprightness which has, till lately, characterized the 
intercourse and affairs of this nation with all others. If, we re- 
peat it, there had been reasonable doubt of the character, des- 
tination, and purpose of the expedition of our citizens against 
Mexico ; if the enterprise had been undertaken and carried on 
in secret ; ot if its dimensions had been too small to give it 
notoriety or distinct visibility, the tone of Mexico might then 
seem to be of jealous, rather than of just, complaint But as, 
on the other hand, that expedition had a character so distinct and 
so significant ; as it presented, not here and there a straggler, a 
solitary vagrant of questionable or fitful purpose, but bands of 
armed soldiery ; not by tens, or hundreds, but by thousands ; not 
in lonely wastes or pathless woods, but in the cities and on the 
thoroughfares of the South ; studious, not of concealment, but 
of notoriety ; fdkcing themselves just where the eye of govern- 
ment could best note their aspect and demeanor, and where the 
arm o( national strength was not, or should not have been, im- 
potent to arrest their sinister progress ; as these things are so, 
and obviously thus, the comfdaint of Mexico, though in no 
oourtly terms, is yet of that substance which should press the 
conscience of our government^ and wake, not the £alse pride 
which denies the vmnong it has done, or seeks to hide it in the 
aknlking-holes of a quibble, but the lofty honor and integrity, 
which, at the first moment in its power, renders to another gov- 
ernment what it would not fail, in like circQmstances, to exact 
for itself. The real or sopposed weakness of Mexico should 
have no bearing on the question, except to obtain for her, if 
right, the readier redress of her grievance, and, if wrong, that 
additional indulgence which the strong can always aflR>rd to the 
imbecile. The weakness of the aggrieved is surely a dishonor- 
able oocasion for intnnning a haughty port and bidding a dia- 
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dainfol defiance. To answer the growl of the British lioa by a 
thunderbolt might not e^cpose to the charge of cowardice. What 
can save froni that suspicion a similar reply to the earnest com- 
plaint of weak and afflicted, not to say deeply injured, Mexico. 
We cannot but regret, even deeper than we can tell, that, in such 
a cause, Mr. Webster, as Secretaiy of State, has allowed his 
name to become the exponent of * Southern chivalry.' 

It is not oot of place here to ask, what would Mr. Webster 
himself, speaking, not as Secretary of State, nor with whatever 
devices of shrewdness and sophistry be might persuade himself, 
against the nobleness of his nature, he was called on to inter- 
weave in his official fabrics, at the will of others, but, what' 
would Mr. Webster as a man, the creature of God, and not of 
the state, on his personal honor before the world, and his private 
responsibiKty to Heaven ; what, we ask, would Mr. Webster as 
himself^ unimpaired, unchanged from that impersonation of pub- 
Uc honor and moral freedom, which, in 1820, he assumed on the 
Bock of Plymouth, say to such an exposition of national faith 
and friendship as is now put forth in his official instructions to 
the minister oi our government at Mexico ? Would he, with 
an earnest and supercilious look, and all the loftiness which can 
take its throne on his majestic brow, stand up in defence of the 
government which so permitted and virtually encouraged its 
citizens to undertake their hostile enterprise against its neighbor 
and friend ? Rather, would not be have darkly lowered, and, 
from the tempest of his indignation, sent forth a swift volley of 
glittering arrows on that government, though the government of 
his own loved country, and so chastised it with tJhe rapid bolts 
of far-flashing truth, that, for very shame as well as fear, it would 
hasten to renounce its false principles, and try to recover a more 
virtuous altitude before the face of all nations? Would he, 
could he, as that private man, isolated from office,^nd feeling 
the eye c^ conscience as the eye of Heaven, seek to disguise the 
armed, public, imposing, and altogether hostile expedition — hos- 
tile in its call, its purpose, its entire aspect and whole progress — 
under the cheating, but yet more cheated name of EMIGRA- 
TION ? Would he not despise, and with all his soul and might 
discountenance and cast reproach upon, such barefaced and un- 
scrupulous chicanery ? Would he not deem it, with all the 
flowing and stately drapery that genius, in the rich profusion of 
its responsible gifts, might be tempted to cast about it, as the 
most abject and contemptible specimen of pettifogging that he 
ever, in the long experience of his professional or political life, 
felt it to be his misfortune to witness, and his duty to rebuke 
from the place where even the low-minded feel a necessity of 
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cultivating a decent self-respect? Would not he, would not 
any man of ordinary understanding, and with even a less than 
ordinary share of honesty, say, that, to attempt to conceal the 
character of such an expedition under the name of emigrant 
EXPATRIATION, and to justify it as therefore authorized by the 
constant and well-known policy of our government, is a speci- 
men of political humbug such as is rarely ventured on by the 
most hazardous statesman, and which, naked and alone, it would 
be folly to think of imposing on the most obtuse and benighted 
portion of mankind ? Would not all men, having a passable 
share of common sense and a decent allowance of common 
grace, if they could consent to speak at all of such armed re- 
cruits and military bands as emigrants^ call them emigrants of 
war and rapine, and not the worthy sons of peaceful industry, 
seeking for themselves, their wives, and their little ones a quiet 
home, and more fertile fields to feed them with their honest daily 
bread ? It may be that some, or even many of those soldiers, 
recruited in the United States, under the protection of its flag, 
had a contingent purpose to settle, at least for a time, somewhere 
between the Sabine and Guatemala — perchance in Texas, or in 
Mexico itself. Perhaps that pink of chivalry,* who 'feels a stain 
like a wound,' who, claiming to be a citizen of the United 
States, acted as a public functionary of Texas, and who, so 
claiming, has for years been among the busiest of the restless 
and unprincipled disturbers of our friendly relations with Mex- 
ico, was watching the same doubtful tide. Probably their pur- 
pose and his were not at all dissimilar — he the negotiator, and 
they the soldiers, of fortune in the same aggressive war, to divide 
its spoils according to the rank they held in the enterprise for 
boundless robbery. Those recruits went for conquest and plun- 
der. Nothing, that was truly significant, signified either more 
or less. Tlieir settlement, as citizens of the country into which 
they should march, was a problem which war only could solve. 
Their destiny was among the contingencies which they had in- 
trusted to the sword. Whatever that should carve out for them 
was to be their portion. If their dreams should come to pass, 
if they should grasp the silver saints and golden apostles that 
wait round the altar of the Mexican church, and snatch the 
jewelled crucifix that presides over its worship, not improbably 
they would settle down, in that land of promise, long enough to 
* revel in the halls of Montezuma.' Such emigrants, from the 
Tiber, settled down on Greece, and Egypt, and Judea, when 
the Roman eagles flew only to raven, and ravened wherever they 
flew. The shuffling equivocation — for what less is it ? — of our 

• CokHiel HuBiltoiif of South OuoliiiA. 
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government, is an insult to Mexico, which, if she at present 
brook, she will never, no, never forget ; for no country, however 
weak and embarrassed, can be insensible to an insult that is a 
gross afiiront to the understanding and moral sense of mankind. 
What honest, patriotic heart is not dissatisfied, is not troubled, 
that such a man as Mr. Webster could have lent to our govern- 
ment, for national chicanery, the use of even his official name, 
attended with that influence and authority which his name gives 
to office itself? Who does not feel shame-stricken for the gov- 
ernment of his country, that could stoop to exact from its ser- 
vant, whoever he might be, the transmission of a despatch that 
is an offence to public honor and an insult to national friendship ? 

Technically, we know, the act of the Secretary is not the act 
of the man. Strictly, his own individual manhood disappear?, 
and is lost in the instrument he has consented to be. He is of- 
ten, at best, but the scrivener of a higher power. The hand 
which holds the pen, is itself held and guided by a hand yet 
stronger. But this strict and technical distinction is of the few, 
and not of the many. Personal and official acts are so identified 
in the common mind, that the responsibility of their character 
and influence attaches, at least, as much to the individual as to the 
government, of which he is, in many cases, the reluctant index. 
This is but one of the difficulties, not to say afflictions, of public 
life. It requires but little effort of imagination to appreciate, 
somewhat, the embarrassment of Mr. Webster's official position. 
We are fully persuaded, that had the Secretary refused to pen 
such a letter as that to our minister at Mexico — and nothing else 
would have pacified his taskmasters — he must have abandoned 
a station where he was greatly needed ; where he, more than 
any one else, could render, in other things, an inestimable ser- 
vice to his country and the world, at a crisis when the abandon- 
ment of his post might have been followed by incalculable disas- 
ters. 

This is making the best of the case we can for Mr. We\>ster. 
It is on the assumption that the Secretary and the man were, in 
this instance, aliens from each other. This may be presuming 
too much. The private views and feelings of Mr. Webster, in 
relation to what we deem the exceptionable part of his official 
letter to Mr. Thompson, we are not competent to state. The 
general honesty and strong stamp of his mind argue that the sen- 
timents of the letter are not his own. And yet its zestlike ear- 
nestness, its natural and full tone, its seemingly satisfied air and 
bearing appear to contradict the lofty and generous sentiments 
of his whole public life, so much the admiration of his friends, 
and so generally acknowledged by all but the basest of his ene- 
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mies. Perhaps it was no difficult task for the exact and phUo- 
sophic, but not less excursive and creative mind of our Secre- 
tary, to do, in his best possible manner, when that manner is all 
his own, the work which he knew he must do, to keep the place 
where he coveted to do the great woric which it seems he has so 
nobly done. Such has been the power of other master minds, 
and it may be his Like Milton, who oould discourse divinely 
for Raphael, and argue with astute zeal for Beelzebub, so, it may 
be, Mr. Webster, as Secretary of State, could, with ambidextrous 
versatility, demonstrate, on his moral black-board, to the British 
minister, with diagrams of infallible logic, the right of the United 
States to the disputed territory, and with, at least, the air of equal 
sincerity and zeal, vindicate the hypocrisy and perfidy of our 
ffovemment to Mexico, its recognized neighbor and stipulated 
mend. ^ But, be this as it may, other things are less doubtfuL 

It may not be honestly questioned, that the fierce war-cry of 
the South against Mexico, after the capture of the scoundrel ex- 
pedition against Santa Fe, to add that territory to Texas, that it 
might thereby become master of California, and to annex ulti- 
mately all these domains to the United States, with the chain of 
slavery stretched over them all — it is not to be doubted, that, 
when disaster beC^ that luckless enterprise at Santa Fe, and crip- 
pled so much the active hope of the South to acquire a perpetual 
ascendancy over the North, Mr. Webster had nothing less to do, 
to keep his peace with the hot war-spirits aroimd him, and to hold 
on to his place of most delicate and responsible trust at that 
juncture, but to indite for them, to our minister at Mexico, just 
such a letter as their vexed temper was pleased to dictate. This 
was the very least that could be done. This was the condition, 
not formal, but actual, of office — a condition which Mr. Web- 
ster's sagacious eyes could read on the flurried leaves which the 
war-tempest was driving round at his feet. The necessity of im- 
mediate war with Mexico was intensely felt at that aching crisis 
of hope, in order to keep off the reviving power of that nation 
from Texas, then, and now, the all-absorbing passion of the 
South. 

Nor does another thing seem hardly less questionable in re- 

* We may not be doing fall jostioe to Mr, Webtter^ indtvidiial sincenty, without m* 
iog his own sentiments respecting* the private responsibility of a public agent, as delib> 
era tely stated. Jan. 24, IS^, in the case of a former Secretary of State^ in these words : 

* As to the notion, that the Secretary of Slate was but the instrument of the President, 
and so not responsible for these instructions, I reject^ at once, all such defence, excuse, 
or apologry^ or whatever else it may be called. If there be any thin^ in a public despatch 
derogatory to the honor of the countrv, as I think there is in this, it is enough for me that 
I see whose hand is to it If it be said, that the signer was only an instrument in the 
hands of others, I reply, that I cannot concur in conferring a hign public diplomatic trust 
OB anv one who haa cobaantfd to be an dnttrmmmu in took % case.' Wditm^t ^ f A 
«t. Vol. XL p. 58. 
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ppect to the false position of our Secretary, as to the expatriate 
emigrants^ who, while citizens of the United States, and wiihin 
its jurisdiction, equipped and arrayed themselves as allies of Tex- 
as in her warfare with Mexico. It is this : The most distinguish- 
ed and most constant poliiical enemies of Mr. Webster, though 
eager to exact, and take advantage of, national hypocrisy, for the 
promotion of Southern ambition and interests, had much rather 
see him than be seen themselves, as the nominal and official au- 
thor of so flimsy and trickish a disguise. 

We feel it to be no part of our pleasure, or duty, to conjure up 
suspicions of Mr. Webster's patriotism or true philanthropy. It 
is a persuasion long entertained by us, that the labors and cares of 
high-minded men in high stations, are thought far too lightly of, 
and that such men are jnore frequently the object of jealous sus- 
picion, and malignant reproach, than of that generous confidence 
which increases the power of its receiver to do good to the givers 
of that precious but costless reward. We feel that the country, 
which Mr. Webster has served with such distinguished ability, 
has nothing in her power to give, the bestowment of which 
would not enrich herself beyond measure more than it possibly 
could him. But no such benefit have we boldness enough to 
anticipate for our country, for we think that our country has not 
the foresight to discern the good, nor, we are sometimes half 
tempted to fear, the virtue to secure it, if seen. At least, there is 
a chasm over which that hope may not venture to leap. What busi- 
ness has Mr. Webster to look up, or any one for him ? Pre- 
sumptuous ! He was neither born nor bred in the right quarter. 
Promotion cometh from the South. Office, especially the long- 
staple, is of Southern growth. It hardly sprouts this side the 
Potomac, and if, perchance, after barren periods, it does spring 
up, 'lis always frost-bitten in mid-summer.* Mr. Webster has, 
confessedly, his full share of brains, but what of that? He holds 
no plantation slocked with human cattle. He raises neither rice, 
nor cotton, nor tobacco. He is not so much as an overseer for 
such as do grow those prime staples for the first office in our 
free country, and how, with such short comings, dares he venture 
to lift up wistful eyes to the presidency of the United States ? — 
His farm at Marshfield is tilled by freemen, whose time, and toil, 
and will, none can master but themselves. Could he exchange 
it for a patch of the Virginia Dismal Swamp, or an alligator 
haunt in Mississippi, and grub it with the marrow-bones of slaves 

♦ Half the period of a Southern President is the term of a Northern one. The Free 
States, having a nnajority of the population of the country, have given a President but 
twelve years out of fifty-four; and, if Mr. Van Buren is justly said to l>e a Southern 
President) but eight years, out of more than half a century — a disproportion which ex- 
tends to nearly all ol* the most iuflnential offices in the General Govemmenl. A bright 
iUusUatioa of the * dmiwcnuic ' principle of * RoUUwn in Office? 
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whipped to their unpaid task by the biting lash of a democratic 
overseer, or were he magician enough to conjure Southern prin- 
ciples into Northern honesty, he might grasp the nation's highest 
gift without even stumping to reach it. But none of these things 
can he do. That settles the question just now, and will settle 
it awhile longer — too long for Mr. Webster — but, by the grace 
of God, not always. 

And yet, we arc not altogether satisfied, ourselves, wiih Mr. 
Webster. Perhaps we are hard to please. Be it so. As we 
feel, so we speak. We think, nor is the thought sudden, that he 
sometimes lets slip opportunities which he should grasp and wield 
for great moral results. We think that greater boldness would be 
greater virlue, and do greater good. We think there have been 
times to speak when he has not spoken-^ that he has been silent 
as the grave when his voice should have rung out, like an angjel's 
trump, over the broad land, to wake up his country, sunk in deep 
sleep, while treachery was in the act of throwing round her an 
adamantine chain — a chain which even now might have held her 
fast, but for the good Providence which suddenly smote the false 
hand, and so much undid its foul work. 

But we have not, on account of any real or supposed remiss- 
ness of Mr. Webster's, undervalued, or been ungrateful for, the 
preeminent services he has, beyond question, rendered his coun- 
try. We have rejoiced, not a little, that such a man, one so large- 
ly endowed with the rich gifts of Heaven, has been raised up 
forihc time in which he has lived, and yet lives. We have ad- 
mired the affluence of his genius, and the stern discipline which 
has brought his vast and varied powers under a calm and steady 
control for more ordinary practical results ; and it is hardly ex- 
travasri^nt to sav that our own mind has a little dilated at behold- 
ing the magnificence of his achievements in the thronged Sen- 
ate of his country — as well the glory which has sometimes at- 
tended the repulse of his best efforts, by the power of mere num- 
bers, as the renown which waited on the prowess of his 
mighty intellect, when he encountered the chosen and com- 
bined 'chivalry' that had marked him out for their victim, but 
who fell with faintness, and were overwhelmed with dismay, 
when their champion lay dead at his feet. 

In his present official station, we rejoice, at least, to this extent, 
that in the negotiations, yet pending between this country and its 
rival mother, the light of his mind and the steadiness of his hand 
are to aid in adjusting deep interests, and in giving rest and con- 
fidence to uneasy and suspicious relations. None, more heartily 
than we, has, at all times, bid God-speed to all that truly concerned 
his own personal interest, and his honor before the nation and the 
world. But, if such a man as be shall, at any time, be found the 
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advocate or abcltor of a Southern policy, or shall, for any con- 
sideration, allow himself to compromise with it ; if, instead of 
standing upas a tower of strength, he shall stoop from the high 
elevation to which he seemed to ascend by the original instinct 
and uncontrollable impulse of his nature, to recline on the lap 
of dishonor and grind at the mill of the Philistines, we shall sor- 
row at the prodigality of his endowments, relieved only by the 
hope that, becoming, at last, conscious of his degrading captiv- 
ity, he shall rise up in his recovered might, and, though at the 
certain cost of his own political life, pull down the temple of 
Dagon on the heads of his uncircumc ised masters. 

We should regret to do injustice, by unreasonable suspicions, 
to one whose character as a statesman has been so much above- 
board, and whose consistency with himself has been far more dis- 
tinguished than that of any of his great senatorial contemporaries. 
But we cannot forget, thai the statesman and the ambitious poli- 
tician are but a step from each other, if not one and the same; 
thai the statesman is not always himself when he means to be 
none other; and that the higher is his station, if he has not reach- 
ed the summit of his hope, the greater is his liability to be sway- 
ed from the equipois^e of jus^principles, by the accumulated influ- 
ences that press on the side of that hope. If we dared, we would 
presume, and rest on the presumption, thai Mr. Webster has kepi 
himself aloof from every bias wjth w^hich the delusions of office 
have power to warp the mind. ^But the true presumption, if we 
have a right to presume any thing, lies oh the other side. The 
known weakness of man, and the weight that presses on him, 
are considerations that overrule theories of fancy and predispo- 
sition. The experience of mankind is a light too strong and 
steady to be put oul by the gust that listeth to extinguish it.— 
We cannot say, that no symptoms of a partial com promise with 
a Southern policy have not been looked for with high hope, if 
not discerned as nigh at hand, in a quarter where such hope 
seemed but little likely to spring up after so many weary years 
of despair. 

With an unallayed and unrespited enmity to Mr. Webster, as 
a politician ; with that deep feeling of hostility to his very name, 
as of one, who, more than any other, has, in times past, discom- 
fited the schemes of their most attached policy, and most over- 
reaching ambition, they apparently indulge the hope to relax the 
firm consistency of his free principles, by tickling him with a 
straw between the joints of his harness, and, in the pleasing mo- 
ments of subduing titillation, to gain an advantage which they 
have gapingly hankered after, and in the pathway to which he 
has resolutely stood. Hence is it, that, when the Secretary, by, 
it may be^ the official iropulae communicated to bia baud by a 
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Southern President and Cabinet, sent forth his diplomatic mis- 
siles, the one to Mr. Everett, respecting the live cargo of the Cre- 
ole, and the other, to Mr. Thompson, respecting the belligerent 
allies of Texas, the Senate Chamber of the Capitol rang with 
loud hosannas, from unaccustomed lips, to the long, and yet hat- 
ed name of Daniel Webster. 

We will not go so far as to say, or believe, that any ambition 
of that statesman will be able effectually to wean him from him- 
self, and thus subdue the strong propensity of his soul for free- 
dom, his own and others', his country's and the world's. We 
would fain hope, that no aspiration for the first office in our gov- 
ernment can tempt him, for a moment, from the great orbit whence 
his splendors have been shed abroad with so \\ade and bright an 
effulgence. We, at least, whatever others may crave, have no 
ambitious desire, no, none, to sec him on that almost throne of 
power. The ^eat President of the United States he can never 
be. This glory has been already won by the first light which 
rose to that high station, and it will never be eclipsed. It is 
enough for Mr. Webster to be, through all time, the f^reat Sena- 
tor of his country, in the true attributes of senatorial greatness. 
To hold, in the estimation of mankind, that high position — to 
be regarded, for doubtless he will be, as, in that great sphere, 
w^ithout an equad or a second, is enough to satisfy the reasonable 
ambition of any man, however tall his intellect, splendid his ge- 
nius, or comprehensive his heart. That such will be the judg- 
ment of those who shall be awake when he shall sleep with his 
fathers, we have no manner of doubt. Amid those bright ranks 
of senatorial statesmen, who have shone around him, a few of 
whose names will twinkle on ages that shall yet march on to 
eternity, the name of Webster will be the light on which the 
eyes of clear-sighted men will always linger, for the illumination 
of their own path to this world's glory. That fire which sweeps 
along our Southern sky, with iis imposing train of erratic and 
nebulous light, may, at uncertain intervals, appear, and re-appear, 
tasking in vain the learned to calculate its eccentric and disturbed 
orbit; the brilliant Western star may slope slowly down the sky, 
and, w^hen its bright radiance shall have disappeared below the 
horizon, send up its lingering, fading twilight; but, amid rising 
and setting orbs, the star of the North shall hold its unvarying 
station in the firmament, so long as human governments shall 
need the guiding light of fixed constitutional law. 

And who, so well as Mr. Webster, can aflbrd to forego the fur- 
ther advancement, if advancement it may be called, w^hich is too 
earnestly coveted for him by many well«deserved friends? We 
doubt not, that, if, by any roiracolous contingency, he were to 
reach thai official emioenoe mi whidi they emc to plaea him— 
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on which, perhaps, he seeks to be — he would occupy the station 
for the honor and advantage of nothing less than the whole coun- 
try. But, for him, what is there in the ascent, or on the emi- 
nence itself, to gratify ambition? What torrents of obloquy 
must he not buffet to reach that place ; and what tempests of false- 
hood must pelt and drive over him while there. If the hated 
'house of Braintree' — hated for its love of freedom and clear 
sight of her interests — has been the object of unsparing hostil- 
ity, and its just renown has the more provoked the vindictive 
hatred of the South, how shall the head of Webster be shelter- 
ed from the storm of its unprincipled and relentless wrath? — 
While degenerate Athertons are vendible in the Southern mar- 
ket, and minor venal politicians will, for a wisp of ortsat the pub- 
lic crib, submissively gape for the Southern bit, the principle of 
slavery would make irksome and intolerable the brief term in 
which he should stand the target to be shot at from all quarters, 
by all manner of malicious falsehoods. A lying spirit would go 
forth from all the prophets and minions of slavery, to make him 
hateful in the eyes of a deluded people. That knavish deceiver, 
whose furtive youth foretold his steahhy and surreptitious man- 
hood ; who sent out, through the columns of a venal Richmond 
press, the lying letter which set forth the unfurnished floor and 
naked walls of the since far-famed East-Room, as loaded with 
the costly furniture, and hung with the gorgeous drapery, of Eu- 
ropean magnificence, and who thus commissioned the base 
lie to go abroad on all the winds that blow, to defame and break 
down one of the purest administrations that ever graced or bless- 
ed our country, furnished but a type of the falsehoods, which, 
dark as the locusts of Egypt, would settle on the fresh chaplet of 
a northern clime, and, like the frogs and vermin of the Nile, go 
up into the kneading-trough and the bed-chamber of any New 
England President, 'though his administration were as pure 
AS the angels around the throne of God.''^ 

These emblazoned words should be kept in mind by every 
Northern freeman. They have a retrospective and a prophetic 
import No pen of history ever wrote more meaning on its most 
condensed and philosophic page. They come up from the deep 
source of Southern policy, and contain a revelation of a princi- 
ple that has long been at work, and now, more busily than ever, 
pervades the administration of the government of our country. 
They were spoken before the crime of Abolitionism wtis com- 
mitted, and when the North asked and cared for nothing more 
than, once in a while, a share in the administration of a govern- 
ment ordained *to promote the general welfare,' but which has 

* Mr. Johnston, of Louisiana, declared, in the Senate of the United States, that the 
•dminUtimtioii of John Q. AdaiM miwi be pui <k|ini» though, it were as piue as the M^ 
gele nAind the thiOue m Gkid« 
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been, from its establishment, monopolized by the ever-grasping 
and nevcr-salisfied selfishness of the South. The*y are words 
that should be pondered upon, not only on account of the senti- 
ment they announce and the place where they were uttered, but, 
for the source from which they sprang, the time when they w^ere 
spoken, and the events to which they were closely related. 
They arc not the words of a Northern fanatic, who, in the judg- 
ment of high-minded senatorial charily, might be hanged for 
the atrocious felony of speaking the language of freemen, and 
thus offending the 'peculiar institution' of the 'bland South,' 
They were not spouted out by some boozy rhapsodist, over the 
foaming potations of the ale-house ; nor do they claim for their 
origin some bawling rowdy, reeking from the blasphemous revels 
of the 'Five Points.' They come from a quarter that was 
looked up to for word's of truthful import and high authority. 
Tliev were the creed and the covenant of the most holv South- 
ern political church, laying bare its sacred doctrines and com- 
mandments of 'strict construction,' as it soon after carried them 
out in the demonstration of rigid practical observance. They 
were professed in the highest constitutional assembly that is 
gathered in the land. They were proclaimed in the great temple 
of the nation, among the elect of all its tribes, by one of its con- 
secrated seers, filled with the spirit and overfraught with the 
burden of divination. 

That then astounding confession, at war with every principle 
of our fathers, in conflict with the constitution which they framed, 
in good faith, for the whole country, and fit only for the rebels of 
Pandemonium, ceased to be a marvel, when, with the since 
detected and exposed connivance of thef successor to the ' house 
of Briintree. ' Texas was dii^membered from Mexico, by a band 
of robbers, to piece out our national domain, and to be parti- 
tioned into numerous States, that slavery might thenceforth hold 
the sceptre of the nation where freedom should never reach its 
hand to molesi it. 

This bold and corrupt project, though baffled by the Divine 
hand, is not yet given up. So far from it, it is, at this moment, 
more than aught else, the very soul of all the great movements 
which are so briskly astir to determine the supremacy of South- 
ern policy. Give them this, and they will ask no more. Asking 
will then be out of the question. They will take the rest, whether 
the North will it or nill it. Right, they have never cared for. 
Pi)wer is the only title they have ever thought worth acquiring. 
Make no mistake on this subject, for mistake here is fatal, fatal 
at once, and fatal forever. Take nothing short of this warning, 
in its full breadth ; nor take this on trust Set your eyes on the 
4iurfaoe| aod let your visioa pcaetnUe the deep uader«carrent of 
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their policy, and you cannot mistcke. Look at the base * com- 
promise' of 1820, designed to place Missouri, as a slave State, 
beyond the Mississippi, and as far Northwest as population 
had then gone, to be in all that region a lever of slave principles, 
and to check, in that quarter, the progress of freedom into the 
vast wilderness, that was waving its invitation to pilgrims from 
the old world and the new. What though all that wAs hoped 
for has not been realized ? What though the intelligent and 
hardy enterprise of freedom has struggled onward and got the 
better of the hand which tried to overreach her? The hope did 
not blossom with less promise to Southern eyes, because a 
Northern frost so soon and sharply nipped it. 

Consider next that scheme, which, in the guise of tender 
charity, looked, with melting eye, on the many Indian tribes 
who, though every where molested, yet loved, better than all 
other places, the hunting-grounds and the graves of their fathers; 
What else but slavery prompted that scheme which, time and 
again, sought, by authority of Congress, to push all those tribes 
beyond the Mississippi — which proposed to give them unalien- 
able possession of their new grounds, and which was so earnest 
to crowd them all up to the north in the trans- Mississippi terri- 
tory, that they might remain there a perpetual barrier to free- 
dom ? — that Iowa might be the unmolested home of the 
tomahawk and the seal ping-knife ; that no free State might ever 
hope to cross the Father of Waters, and that the South might 
push her aboriginal population far away to make room for a 
multitude of new plantations with their swarms of soul-blasted 
slaves? If you would not mistake its meaning, just cast your 
eye on the map of the United States. Look at Iowa as a per- 
petual reservation for the Indian tribes, resting against the bank 
of the Mississippi, the eternal limit, in that quarter, to the pro- 
gress of Northern freedom. Having surveyed that, just look at 
all below Iowa, down to the Gulf of Mexico, and keep in mind, 
that slavery had already crossed the Mississippi, and there set its 
iron foot on a region spreading through more than eleven de- 
grees of latitude, and reaching far North of the line, which, by 
the Ordinance of '87, slavery was pledged never to transcend. 
Who can doubt the holy zeal of the South to protect the hunted 
Indian, and to provide for him a lasting, unmolested home ? Of 
such good-will the skeptic may find some further proof as we 
proceed. We ask nothing but his patience. What though this 
favorite and oft-attempted project of meek-eyed love was baffled 
by the unkind proposal of an amendment, providing, that the 
charity should not pass beyond a certain degree of North lati- 
tude — a degree not quite far enough up to give full scope to 
the South's warm-hearted passion for the red man's happiness ? 
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The amendment was ominons of debate and disclosure. The 
persisting in it gave the go-by to the wistful project ; and the 
South, who was, most of all, desirous to warm the cold North 
with her love, reluctantly left that ungracious quarter, to turn her 
benrgn eye on more hopeful reg!cni nearer a tropical sun. 
Though that scheme, which was set on foot for slavery, with a 
look of kind intent to the friendless son of the forest, failed, the 
failure proves the attempt ; and the attempt of such a scht me 
shows the depth and strength of the current of feeling which 
seeks the limitation of freedom for the perpetual aggrandizement 
of its foe. To trace these wiles yet further, let us now pass 
down into Florida, and see what has been going on there, and 
for what purpose it has been going on. It is said to be a pecu- 
liar region ; and who knows but ihat its deeds are as remarkable 
as the country itself? Perhaps we shall tind there some unfrus- 
trate charity ; an imposing example of love to the red man ; a 
still more extraordinary effort to remove him to a friendlier 
clime — 

' Some ^afer world, in depth of woods embraced ; 
Some happier island, in the watery waste ; 
Where slaves ont-e more their native land behold ; 
No fiends toitneot, uo Christians thirst for gold. ' 

It was not enough that Georgia had made her arrogated soil 
too hot for the Creeks and Cherokees, who, not knowing the 
hate of color, and, therefore, having no warm sympathy with the 
spirit of slavery, were, with alarming haste, passing out of the 
condition of savages into the intelligence and habits of civilized 
life. Florida too must act her part in the bold achievements of 
Southern policy. On the Northwest, States were coming fast 
up into the Union, by no coercion of rights ; by no national 
bounty to armed settlers ; but by the honest native vigor of free- 
dom. Slavery was in jealous haste to balance that Northern 
weight, which otherwise might soon give a fixed preponderance 
to freedom. As slavery is itself dishonest, honesty cannot do 
the work of slavery, which feels, not the less, that its base work 
must be done. If the South has no other reliance but on tmth 
and justice, Florida, instead of becoming a brace of slave States, 
to offset the free Republics of Wisconsin and Iowa, must, though 
purchased with more than half an eye to the paramount scheme 
of Southern policy, remain a pool for the bittern and a place for 
satyrs to dance in. ^s honesty will not answer the purpose, foul 
villainy must accomplish it alone. A pretext for war with the 
red man is necessary, and a pretext is all that is wanted. It is 
conjured up. War comes of course — a war of expulsion or of 
extinction, just as the victims may choose, but, at all events, a 
war that shall rid the territory of its honest owners, whose pres- 
ence might hinder its becoming a timely adjunct of slave power. 
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After lagging years of war — war most inglorious -— after a 
prodigal waste of many millions of treasure, for which the Free 
States, mainly, were fleeced — after lavishly throwing away, into 
the putrid swamps of that hot and stagnant region, the lives of as 
gallant men as were ever forced into an unwelcome service, 
Florida is at last a conquered possession. But that is not 
enough. The spontaneous progress of settlement in that quarter 
is too slow-gaited, without being shoved on by the strong hand 
of the federal government ; and that ready hand must be again 
used to push forward the jealous enterprise, or the more active 
Northern Territories will spring first into the condition and 
power of Slates. Accordingly, after the conquest of Florida is, 
and is officially declared to be, complete ; after the brave tribes 
are either killed off or peeled and scattered ; when hardly any 
are left round the cold ashes of their council-fires, to tell to each 
other the sad story of their wrongs, an obedient Congress is 
called upon to offer a bounty, of no stinted enticement, for armed 
emigrants to settle that drowned and oozy and pestiferous waste, 
and to defend it from the wailing ghosts that are hovering over 
the bleached bones of the slain ! Such is a part of the meaning 
of Southern ' chivalry.' The flower of Cuba's bloodhounds, who 
so gallantly fought and fell in the service of the United States 
of North America, might not unaptly be invoked to fill up 
another part of the chasm in that hollow but deep-sounding 
word. But we need not linger on the valor and proud achieve- 
ments of those Cuban allies. They will, doubtless, find and 
keep a distinguished page in the annals of our country's glory. 
Let us then hurry out of Florida, as from the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day. But whither next shall we go ? We might lay bare other 
remote rottenness of that pestilent system, which seeks yet more 
earnestly than ever to infect the whole atmosphere of our coun- 
try. We might pass up into years that lie back of the infamous 
and corrupt Missouri * compromise ; ' but it grows late, and we 
must hasten to resume our discourse on the Texan conspiracy 
against freedom. -^ 

^ Do you doubt such a conspiracy, or the faith of the South in^ 
its accomplishment ? Where, or what, have been your eyes ? 
Was ever a scape-grace, eyed by the police as a pick-pocket, 
more legibly written over with villainy than the look and move- 
ment of Southern policy in its whole intercourse with Texas and 
Mexico, and with whatever has had a near or distant relation to 
that quarter ? We cannot stop to portray minutely the aspect of 
the South on this subject, and will therefore give only its hasty 
outline. 
Glance over the whole process of dismembering Mexico — 
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the beginning, the middle, and the end. Look at the actors in 
that work. See who, and what, they are, from the lowest of the 
rank and file to the President of the United States. View them 
as a whole, and in their more distinct parts. Look at them in 
the United States, and in Texas — while acting together, and 
while acting asunder in harmony of purpose and effect. Think, 
a moment, of the time, the expense, the sacrifice, given so zeal- 
ously, by so many, in every grade of life, to such an under- 
taking. See the whole South moved, as one man, in an outbreak 
of frantic joy, at each indication of success, and venting the most 
outrageous passions whenever an adverse gust dashes across the 
path of their hope.. Look at the dreams which the wizards of 
that enterprise have etched on the popular mind, respecting the 
security and value of all that shall be scrambled for in those 
wide domains of plunder. When the eye has run over the 
multitude of acts done by individuals and by combinations of 
men, which denote the leading purpose of the South, let it 
rest, for a moment, on the acts of the general government, for a 
series of years. Look at the Executive wand, and see what it 
conjures up, whenever it waves in that quarter. Attend to the 
military and naval appointments, arrangements, and movements 
which harmonize with treachery to Mexico and this Union, in 
the dismemberment of Texas and its annexation to the United 
States. Look next on Ck)ngress, and see what it has been, and 
is doing. Throw an eye on that Senate, whenever any thing 
comes up, or thinks of coming up, before it, which has any bear- 
ing in the direction of Texas and Mexico. Shift the eye to the 
other end of the Capitol, and see what most rustles on that pop- 
ular branch of the national legislature. What means all that 
subtle management of slave power, but to increase it in the only 
remaining way of its increase ? Why those incessant measures 
to tease, firet, coax, scold, bully, buy, and juggle the North? 
What else can it be for, but to work it into a compliance with 
the master-passion of the South ? Whence that cry for war ! 
war! WAR! against Mexico? — against England? — against 
whatever power may interfere, or be suspected of a purpose to 
interfere, with the plan and movements of our citizens to make 
sure of Texas to the United States? What mean those 
absorbing passions, that so much vex the business of Congress, 
and show it to the world as a privileged bedlam of wranglers ? 
What is it but slavery, in its most stimulated and poignant 
desire to clutch Texas from the free domain of Mexico, and to 
attach it, in this hour of need, to the slavedom of the United 
> States?^ What else can account for the unexampled and atro- 
cious violations of privilege on the fldor of Congress which so 
recently shook the nation to its utmost verge ? Whence, and 
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what for, came the furious attempt to expel from the House of 
Representatives its wisest, most patriotic, and most venerable 
member? Whence came it but from those whose hands were 
the deepest in Southern intrigue ? and for what could it have 
been but to gain the consequences of his expulsion from the 
House — the absence of his dreaded, all-exploring eyes, and, 
more especially, his death, by that act, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, a position from which those eyes 
might look over too wide and clear a prospect for arrant knavery 
to hide in ? One other anticipated consequence of his expulsion 
must not be omitted. It was to place, as Chairman of that 
Committee, in the room of Mr. Adams — which he would not 
vacate even to gratify the modest petition for his exit — some 
supple tool of slavery, manufactured, like Newark slave-whips 
and bowie-knives, where better men do a better and a more 
honorable work. When that Southern Congressional villainy 
failed of its accomplishment — when the spirit of the * old man 
eloquent ' was stirred in him to do the work for which Heaven 
made him — a freeman's work for freedom — when that work 
was done, and well done, which, to the memory of Wise, and 
Marshall, and Gilmer, will be wormwood, so long as memory 
shall have any thing to do with their names — when the conspir- 
ators against freedom were thus baffled and disgraced, what was 
it that called forth their other madness in passing a vote of cen- 
sure on the sagacious and upright Mr. Giddings, for offering, in 
his place, his calm, logical, and truthful Resolutions ? What 
could it have been for, but to aid the darling project of foisting 
Texas into the Union, by holding up a terror to every Northern 
member who might wish to stand in the way of the consumma- 
tion of the South's most rampant desire ? If a glance at this 
rapid sketch is not enough to convince of the greedy look of the 
South on Texas, a single stroke more will, we think, bring out 
on the canvass, features, in which the dimmest eyes may read 
the very soul of the originallTfe not Congress, even now, pressed^ 
with petitions for the immediate annexation of Texas to the 
United States ? They are not the driblets of some scud, that an 
impulse of fitful wind has borne to the Capitol. Whole States 
have poured down on Congress * the great rain of their strength.* 
State after State, in quick succession, has called upon Congress 
to do this very work. They have called, by the undivided voice 
of both branches of their legislatures. Whatever has disturbed 
and divided them on other subjects, on this they have moved in 
a solid and complete phalanx, to tell Congress that the people of 
the South have but one Tvill — a will that must not be ques- 
tioned or resisted — a self-executing mandate, that Texas be 
henceforth and forever a part of this Union, that the liberties of 
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the North may be swallowed up after being croshed in the mani- 
fold coils of slavery. 

Disguise it, or blind ourselves as we may, there is, after all, a 
scheme on foot, the evidence of which is multiplying fast, and 
making itself manifest in many quarters, by the most significant 
tokens, to wed Texas, and ultimately a part, at least, of Mexico, 
to these United States, and to spread over the whole of that 
baleful acquisition the system of slavery, already loading our 
-^ountry with its intolerable abominationsT} To have eftected 
*nliis loathsome amalgamation before a new apportionment of 
representatives to Congress should be made, and even before the 
close of its present session, while great Northern interests were 
hanging in learful doubt, was the significant purpose of prom- 
inent measures of individuals and States — a purpose that was 
firustrated by the sudden and unexpected alarm occasioned by 
the fresh blaze of war which broke out in Texas, at the incur- 
sion of Mexican troops into that country, and the threatened 
general invasion of it by a numerous and well-appointed 
army. To stave off those questions, having that immediate 
bearing on free industry — to hold them in reserve, to be mixed 
up, by political jugglery, with measures to shuffle Texas into 
the Union at a more propitious season, is no small part of the 
policy which drags on Congress into the pestilential heat of 
dog-days, by carping at or bickering over whatever subject can 
be adroitly slipped into a debate on questions often so simple 
that a well-disciplined school-boy might settle them with unim- 
peachable wisdom. Such is the nature and felt necessity of 
that purpose ; so long has it been gaining strength ; such gifts 
and pains, and costly sacrifices have endeared it to the South, 
that it will never be given over till the last ray of hope has faded 
in thick universal night. We vnll not venture to say, that suc- 
cess will crown that crafty plot to waylay the liberties of our 
country, but we hazard nothing in saying that such a result will 
depend, not on the drowsy supineness of the North, but on its 
active, keen-eyed, never-sleeping vigilance. What,, then, is the 
aspect, and what are the duties of the North, in what may be 
called the extreme crisis of liberty and of the Union itself? 
This is a question too momentous not to require a careful and 
solemn response. 

While the South is more than wide awake to this subject ; 
while she is, to the last degree, nervous and fretful, with that 
fidgety solicitude which betrays the danger of her last hope of 
holding on to slavery, by extending its circumference and its 
power; while, for this end, she is rummaging, with anxious 
hand, for the last dollar in her pocket, and trying every expedient 
to bolster up her gasping credit; whilei hat in hand, she is going 
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abont our Northern cities, begging, with sturdy importunity, for 
the spare change she had not already filched from the earnings 
of free labor ; while she is mustering, in breathless haste, as 
unscrupulous and desperate adventurers as licentiousness ever 
drove or rapine ever enticed into the camp ; while, to make sure 
of the coveted prize, she is straining her mind and muscle al- 
most to fatal rupture ; while, in her fury to accomplish that all- 
impelling purpose, she is ready to light up the torch of discord 
on either continent, the North is in the stupor of unnatural sleep, 
as if no voice of alarm could rouse her to a sense of the danger 
which is at her door, and which, if she wake not soon, in her full 
wisdom and might, will come upon her and her treasures like 
an armed man. The power is now hers, if she will but exert it, 
to shun the evil with which Southern intrigue is, and has long 
been, attempting to compass her. The needed effort is not self- 
made. The will to do is bred of thought respecting that which 
is to be done. The strong purpose comes of the mind^s clear 
discernment of need that a great apparent good be secured. 
Such a perception must make the will of the North, or it will 
not be made. And, surely, there are, in the subject before us, 
deep interests which the North should profoundly contemplate, 
and which, when duly observed, will not fail to bring her best 
powers into the most vigorous action in the right quarter. The 
North has no interest so great as the right settlement of the 
question which is about to be determined — the question whether 
Texas shall, or shall not be a component part of this nation. 
In comparison with it, the questions of tariff and revenue, and 
distribution and currency, which alone seem to agitate the Free 
States, are insignificant trifles, whatever they may be in them- 
selves. If the present interests of free labor sliall be allowed to 
take precedence in her policy — if the question of slavery, in its 
present attitude, shall be suffered to hide behind it, the North 
may obtain, for a brief season, the small boon she craves, to 
acquire an evil that shall thwart her industry and paralyze all its 
hands, whenever and as long-soever as the interests of slavery 
or its vicious caprice shall please to lay her free interests at its feet. 
In the little time that shall glide quickly by, before the great 
QUESTION shall be settled, let the whole North give her mind to 
this subject, and, this done, let her speak out as if she had but 
one voice, and as if this subject were all she had to speak of. 
Let every statesman of hers, of every grade, from the chief 
magistrate of each Commonwealth to the smith chafing at his 
bellows, and the miller watching his grist, send forth, wherever 
his voice may reach, a note of clear and unfailing alarm. Let 
that question be the leading topic of popular discourse. Let 
those moral influences which can take hold of such a subject — 
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and which cannot ? — grapple it with full, united strength. If 
there be one member of Congress from this or any Northern 
State, whose position is doubtful on such a question, let it be 
fixed by the early, deep-toned inquiry and instructions of his 
constituents. If there be one of our delegates in the council of 
the nation, whose past life, or whose present shifting attitudes, 
make him the object of intelligent distrust — if there be one of 
aspiring ambition and flexible political morals, who, to win the 
prize of place, is smacking the toe of the Virginia dynasty — if 
there be one who, in supple accommodation to the pieces of 
silver held out for his purchase, worships at the shrine of 
mammon — if there be one whose principles are not of that 
stubborn make whicl^will neither truckle to the threat, nor be 
swayed by the yearnings, nor seduced by the bribes, of slavery 
-— if there be any one, at this crisis, who is so much the favorite 
of the South as to be the selected tool to do any part of its 
unholy work, let him, whoever he may be, be made to feel, when 
and where most sensitive, that he is known, and marked, and 
scorned, and cast out as unworthy to represent a free people, and 
to take part, as their agent, in the great cause and interests of 
freedom. Let him understand, by a voice whose clear echoes 
shall fall on the ear of distant generations, that his name shall 
be written on the scroll of infamy, at once the disgrace of him- 
self and the grief of his children, to be read with dishonor and 
scorn so long as a single commonwealth shall have a place on 
this broad continent, or the language which we now write shall 
be the mother tongue of a free inhabitant on the earth. Let the 
legislatures of the Free States speak out on this question. Let 
their full voice convey no uncertain sound. Let them speak 
without delay, and in such tones as the heart utters when the 
mind of the North is made up on great principles involving the 
most impcgrtant rights, duties, and interests. Let it be clearly, 
fully understood every where, by such means as place truth be- 
yond the reach of the most venturesome doubt, that Texas shall 
have neither link nor hook in the chain of our political union 
— that no such violation of our national compact shall ever 
be suffered to take place without rending the whole asunder. 

In the settlement of this question, let no son of Massachusetts 
dishonor his sires by any pretext which indolence, business, or 
any selfish interest whatever may invent, to tempt him from a du- 
ty which he owes to the past and the future; to himself and his 
children ; to his country and mankind ; to his conscience and his 
God. Let no freeman dare to feel that he is not himself respon- 
sible, or that his influence is not wanted, in the upright, fearless, 
decisive, and undelayed settlement of the great question, whether 
slavery or fireedom is henceforth to preside over the policy and 
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destiny of a land which Heaven seemed to have kept in reserve 
for the achievement of the welfare of the human race. Let each 
one strip himself of every selfish feeling, and hold aloof from 
him every tempter that may seek to lure him from the knowledge 
or performance of his duty. Let each and all so inquire, and 
so act, that, when the question they are soon to settle, shall 
meet them in its great results, they may feel an assurance that 
they have not disappointed the best hopes of the world — that 
they have not grieved their country with a comfortless affliction 
— that they have not planted in their own bosoms a sorrow which 
neither time nor eternity shall have strength to pluck out. 

The amount of interest^' comprehended in the settlement of 
this question is too great to be fully taken in by the limited scope of 
the human mind. It is to determine the condition of states and 
nations. It is to settle the interests of humanity. It is not on- 
ly to determine, on this broad scale, what must be at once, but 
what shall be hereafter, in the far range and wide expanse of 
events that shall continually, and every where, be springing up in 
the long and unknown progress of earthly things. It is to de- 
termine what shall be the condition, from the cradle to the grave, 
of a vast, innumerable host of human beings, with interests that 
spread over every hour of their earthly existence, and stretch on- 
ward over that mysterious being which is measured only by the 
glance of the Infinite Mind. It is to determine whether this na- 
tion shall deliberately, with all the world looking on, still further 
recede from the Revolutionary Charter of its rights; — whether 
it shall, yet more than ever, disregard the Constitution of our 
Union, framed, not to contradict any, but to carry out all, of the 
fundamental truths which that Charter so solemnly set forth ; — 
in short, whether to change, in no small degree, the principles, 
the aspect, and the course of our national government, and, with 
them, the principles, the pursuits, and the condition of those who 
shall thenceforward live under it. It is to determine what shall be 
the institutions of our country, of every kind — what shall be its 
business, its intellect,its morals,its religion, and whatever influence 
of its inhabitants each shall exert on each, and all shall send abroad 
to aflect the character, condition, and large destiny of mankind. 

In respect, then, to a duty so high in its character, and so vast 
in the range of its consequences, suffer again the word of ex- 
hortation, with that patience which is called for by nothing save 
the dignity of the question about to be decided. In settling this 
great question, let every true-hearted freeman rise up in the au- 
thority of his manhood and the fulness of its strength. Let him 
feel that he has a work to do of no ordinary interest, duty, or 
honor, and that unconcern or inactivity is nothing less than a 
crime — that it is treason against liberty, against truth, against 
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man, against both earth and Heaven. Let him understand that, 
with a freeman's power, is united a high and solemn trust, which 
he is alike unable to transfer or to dispense with — that he stands 
not as an individual, but as the representative of humanity — 
that he is responsible not only for the decision he shall make, but 
for those large results that shall so long hang upon it. Let him 
act as if the whole decision were his own, and as if his were the 
only human hand that is to take hold of and permanently fix the 
great interests he is called upon to consider and to settle. Let 
him view the broad question as from the high places of liberty, 
where, looking into distant ages, his fathers battled for the rights 
of mankind. Let him so perform what is his to do, that their 
spirits shall not, scorning the baseness of his degeneracy, 
curse the day of his birth, nor his own children grieve most of all 
that his memory id handed over to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt Let him put aside and wholly forget all interests but 
such as shall be connected with his work done and well done. 
Let him gird himself to that work, observant of what it is and of 
all that it requires, sternly withholding his eye from all favor, and 
his heart from all fear, but the favor and the fear of God. Let 
him throw all worldly concerns, and, if need be, life itself, into 
that one act, esteeming no sacrifice large that saves his own hon- 
or and rescues his country from ruin and from infamy. Let him 
do that which most willingly he shall look upon, when he shall 
not be able to refrain from its close and most solemn contempla- 
tion. Let him so act, whether in the winter of life, or only in 
the flush or the glory of manhood, as if the work he is now to 
do were the last his hand shall take hold of on this side the 
grave, and as if all beyond were to be fragrant of its virtue and 
bright with its renown. 

And Thou, Most Mighty ! who didst make and hast ever kept 
this nation, withhold not from it, for its great and manifold sins, 
thy wisdom or thy grace. Do Thou, who holdest the deep in 
the hollow of thy hand, in whose sight all nations are as a drop 
of the bucket, who only givest light and makest free, keep from 
darkness and from slavery the people whose fathers thou didst 
guide and deliver in the night of their sorrow, and the dread per- 
plexity of their peril. Let thy wise and merciful hand, which, 
unseen by man, worketh all things after the counsel of thine own 
will, so interpose that the subtle shall be taken in their own craft- 
iness, and the counsels of the froward be carried headlong. So 
rule in this our land, that, out of the darkness, shall shine a great 
light, and that, out of the abundance of iniquity, may proceed 
that righteousness which exalteth a nation, and showeth forth thy 
praise in the presence of the whole earth. And let all the peo- 
ple say — AMEN. 
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MR. WEBSTER TO MR. THOMPSON. 

Department of State, 

Washington, July 8, 1842. 

Sir : On the 29th of last month, a communication was re- 
ceived at this Department from Mr. de Bocanegra, Secretary of 
State and Foreign Relations of the government of Mexico, hav- 
ing been forwarded through the agency of Mr. Velasques de 
Leon, at New York, who informed the Department, by a letter 
accompanying that of Mr. de Bocanegra, that he had been ap- 
pointed Charge d' Affaires of the Mexican Republic to this gov- 
ernment, although he had not yet presented his credentials. Mr. 
de Bocanegra's letter is addressed to the Secretary of State of 
the United States, and bears date the 12lh of May. A copy, 
together with a copy of the communication from Mr. Velasques 
de Leon transmitting it, and of the answer to Mr. Velasques de 
Leon from this Department, you will receive herewith. Upon 
the receipt of this despatch, you will immediately address a note 
to Mr. Bocanegra, in which you will say — 

That the Secretary of State of the United States has received 
a letter addressed to him by ftlr. de Bocanegra, under date of the 
12th of May, and transmitted to the Department of State at 
Washington, through the agency of Mr. Velasques de Leon, at 
New York, who informs the government of the United States 
that he has been appointed Charge d' Affaires of the Mexican 
Republic, although he has not presented his letter of credence. 

The government of the United States sees, with regret, the 
adoption, on this occasion, of a form of communication quite ;^-* ^ 
unusual in diplomatic intercourse, and for which no necessity is UL 
known. An envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary ^ 
of the United States, fully accredited to the government of Mex- 
ico, was at that moment in its capital, in the actual discharge of 
his functions, and ready to receive, on behalf of his government, 
any communication which it might be the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent of the Mexican Republic to make to it ; and it is not im- 
proper to add here, that it has been matter of regret with the gov- 
ernment of the United States, that while, being animated with a 
sincere desire at all times to cultivate the most amicable relations 
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with Mexico, it has not failed to maintain near that government 
a mission of the highest rank known to its usages, Mexico, for a 
long time, has had no representative near the government of the 
United States. 

But the manner of the communication from Mr. de Bocane- 
gra, however novel and extraordinary, is less important than its 
contents and character, which surprise the government of the 
United States by a loud complaint of the violation of its neutral 
duties. Mr. de Bocanegra, speaking, as he says, by the express 
order of the President of the Mexican Republic, declares, that the 
amicable relations betw^een the two countries might have been 
lamentably disturbed, since the year 1835, when the revolution of 
Texas broke out, had not Mexico given so many evidences of its 
forbearance, and made so many and so great sacrifices for the 
sake of peace, in order that the vrorld might not see, with pain 
and amazement, two nations, which appear destined to establish 
the policy and interests of the American continent, divided and 
ravaged by the evils of war. 

This language implies, that such has been the conduct of the 
United States towards Mexico, that war must have ensued before 
the present time, had not Mexico made great sacrifices to avoid 
such a result — a charge which the government of the United 
States utterly denies and repels. It is wholly ignorant of any 
sacrifices made by Mexico in order to preserve peace, or of any 
occasion calling on its government to manifest uncommon for- 
bearance. On the contrary, the government of the United States 
cannot but be of opinion, that, if the history of the occurrences 
between the two governments, the state of things at this moment 
existing between them be regarded, both the one and the other 
will demonstrate, that it is the conduct of the government of the 
United States which has been marked, in an especial manner, by 
moderation and forbearance. Injuries and wrongs have been 
sustained by citizens of the United States, not inflicted by indi- 
vidual Mexicans, but by the authorities of the government ; for 
which injuries and wrongs, numerous as they are, and outrage- 
ous as is the character of some of them, and acknowledged as 
they are by Mexico herself, redress has been sought only by mild 
and peaceable means, and no indemnity asked but such as the 
strictest justice imperatively demanded. A desire not to disturb 
the peace and harmony of the two countries, has led the govern- 
ment of the United Slates to be content with the lowest measure 
of remuneration. Mexico herself must admit that, in all these 
transactions, the conduct of the United States towards her has 
been signalized, not by the infliction of injuries, but by the man- 
ifestation of a friendly feeling and a conciliatory spirit 
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The government of the United States will not be unjust in its 
sentiments towards Mexico ; it will not impute to its government 
any desire to disturb the peace ; it acquits it of any design to 
spread the ravages and horrors of war over tlie two countries ; 
and it leaves it to Mexico herself to avow her own motives for 
her pacific policy, if she have any other motives than those of 
expediency and justice ; provided, however, that such avowal of 
her motives carry with it no imputation or reflection upon the 
good faith and honor of the United States. 

The revolution in Texas, and the events connected with it, 
and springing out of it, are Mr. de Bocanegra's principal topic ; 
and it is in relation to these that his complaint is founded. His 
government, he says, flatters itself, that the government of the 
United States has not promoted the insurrection in Texas, fa- 
vored the usurpation of its territory, or supplied the rebels with 
vessels, ammunition, and money. If Mr. de Bocanegra intends 
this as a frank admission of the honest and cautious neutrality of 
the government of the United States, in the contest between 
Mexico and Texas, he does that government justice, and no more 
than justice ; but if the language be intended to intimate an op- 
posite and reproachful meaning, that meaning is only the more 
offensive for being insinuated rather than distinctly avowed. 
Mr. de Bocanegra would seem to represent, that, from 1835 to 
the present time, citizens of the United States, if not their gov- 
ernment, have been aiding rebels in Texas in arms against the 
lawful authority of Mexico. This is not a little extraordinary. 
Mexico may have chosen to consider, and may still choose to 
consider, Texas as having been at all times, since 1835, and as 
still continuing, a rebellious province ; but the world has been 
obliged to take a very different view of the matter. From the 
time of the battle of San Jacinto, in April, 1836, to the present 
moment, Texas has exhibited the same external signs of national 
independence as Mexico herself, and with quite as much sta- 
bility of government. Practically free and independent, ac- 
knowledged as a political sovereignty by the principal powers 
of the world, no hostile foot finding rest within her territory for 
six or seven years, and Mexico herself refraining, for all that pe- 
riod, from any further attempt to reestablish her own authority 
over that territory, it cannot but be surprising to find Mr. de Bo- 
canegra complaining that, for that whole period, citizens of the 
United States, or its government, have been favoring the rebels 
of Texas, and supplying them with vessels, ammunition, and 
money ; as if the war, for the reduction of the province of Texas, 
had been constantly prosecuted by Mexico, and her success pre- 
vented by these influences from abroad. 
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The general facts appertaining to the settlement of Texas, and 
the revolution in its government, cannot but be well known to 
Mr. de Bocanegra. By the treaty of the 22d of February, 1819, 
between the United States and Spain, the Sabine was adopted 
as the line of boundary between the two powers. Up to that 
period, no considerable colonization had been effected in Texas ; 
but the territory between the Sabine and the Rio Grande being 
confirmed to Spain by the treaty, applications were made to that 
power for grants of land, and such grants, or permissions of set- 
tlement, were, in fact, made by the Spanish authorities, in favor 
of citizens of the United States, proposing to emigrate to Texas, 
in numerous families, before the declaration of independence by 
Mexico. And these early grants were confirmed, as is well 
known, by successive acts of the Mexican government, after its 
separation from Spain. In January, 1823, a national coloniza- 
tion law passed, holding out strong inducements to all persons 
w^ho should incline to undertake the settlement of uncultivated 
lands ; and, although the Mexican law prohibited, for a time, citi- 
zens of foreign countries from settling as colonists in territories 
immediately adjoining such foreign countries, yet, even this re- 
striction, was afterwards repealed or suspended. So that, in fact, 
Mexico, from the commencement of her political existence, held 
out the most liberal inducements to emigrants into her territories, 
with full knowledge that these inducements were likely to act, 
and expecting they would act, with the greatest efl'ect upon citizens 
of the United States ; especially of the Southern States, whose ag- 
ricultural pursuits naturally rendered the rich lands of Texas, so 
well suited to their accustomed occupations, object of desire to 
them. The early colonists of the United States, introduced by Mo- 
ses and Stephen Austin, under these inducements and invitations, 
were persons of most respectable character, and their undertak- 
ing was attended with very severe hardships, occasioned, in no 
small degree, by the successive changes in the government of 
Mexico. They, nevertheless, persevered, and accomplished a 
setdement And, under the encouragements and allurements 
thus held out by Mexicx), other emigrants followed, and many 
thousand colonists, from the United States, and elsewhere, had 
settled in Texas within ten years from the date of Mexican in- 
dependence. Having some reason to complain, as they thought, 
of the government over them, and especially of the aggressions 
of the Mexican military, stationed in Texas, they sought relief 
by applying to the supreme government for the separation of 
Texas from Coahulia, and for a local government for Texas it- 
self. Not having succeeded in this object, in the process of time, 
in the progress of events, they saw fit to attempt an entire sepa- 
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ration from Mexico, to set up a government of their own, and 
to establish a political sovereignty. War ensued, and the battle 
of San Jacinto, fought on the 21st of April, 1836, achieved their 
independence. The war was, from that time, at an end ; and, 
in March following, the independence of Texas was formally 
acknowledged by the government of the United States. 

In the events leading to the actual result of these hostilities, 
the United States had no agency, and took no part. Its govern- 
ment had, from the first, abstained from giving aid or succor to 
either party. It knew its neutral obligations, and fairly endeav- 
ored to fulfil them all. It acknowledged the independence of 
Texas only when that independence was an apparent and an as- 
certained fact ; and its example, in this particular, has been fol- 
lowed by several of the most considerable powers of Europe. 

It has been sometimes stated, as if for the purpose of giving 
more reason to the complaints of Mexico, that of the military 
force which acted against Mexico, with efficiency and success, 
in 1836, a large portion consisted of volunteers, then fresh from 
the United States. But this is a great error. It is well ascertain- 
ed that, of those who bore arms in the Texan ranks, in the batde 
of San Jacinto, three fourths, at least, were colonists, invited in- 
to Texas by the grants and the colonization laws of Mexico, and 
called to the field by the exigences of the time, in 1836, from 
their farms and other objects of private pursuit. 

Mr. de Bocancgra's complaint is twofold : first, that citizens 
of the United States have supplied the rebels in Texas with am- 
munition, arms, vessels, money, and recruits ; have publicly raised 
forces in their cities, and fitted out vessels in their ports, loaded 
them with munitions of war, and marched to commit hostilities 
against a friendly nation, under the eye, and with the knowledge 
of, the public authorities. In all this, Mr. de Bocanegra appears 
to forget that, while the United States are at peace with Mexico, 
they are also at peace with Texas ; that both stand on the same 
footing of friendly nations ; that, since 1837, the United States 
have regarded Texas as an independent sovereignty, as much as 
Mexico, and that trade and commerce, with citizens of a gov- 
ernment at war with Mexico, cannot, on that account, be regard- 
ed as an intercourse by which assistance and succor are given to 
Mexican rebels. The whole current of Mr. Bocancgra's remarks 
runs in the same direction as if the independence of Texas had 
not been acknowledged. It has been acknowledged ; it was ac- 
knowledged in 1837, against the remonstrance and protest of 
Mexico ; and most of the acts of any importance, of which Mr. 
de Bocanegra complains, flow necessarily from that recognition. 
He speaks of Texas as still being * an integral part of the territory 
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of the Mexican republic ; ' but he cannot but understand that the 
United States do not so regard it. The real complaint of Mexi- 
co, therefore, is, in substance, neither more nor less, than a com- 
plaint against the recognition of Texan independence. 

It may be thought rather late to repeat that complaint, and not 
quite just to confine it to the United States, to the exemption of 
England, France, and Belgium ; unless the United States, having 
been the first to acknowledge the independence of Mexico her- 
self, are to be blamed for setting an example for the recognition 
of that of Texas. But it is still true, that Mr. de Bocanegra's 
specification of his grounds of complaint and remonstrance, is 
mainly confined to such transactions and occurrences, as are the 
natural consequence of the political relations between Texas 
and the United States. Acknowledging Texas to be an inde- 
pendent nation, the government of the United States, of course, 
allows and encourages lawful trade and commerce between the 
two countries. K articles, contraband of war, be found mingled 
with this commerce, while Mexico and Texas are belligerent 
States, Mexico has the right to intercept the transit of such arti- 
cles to her enemy. This is the common right of all belligerents, 
and belongs to Mexico in the same extent as to other nations. — 
But Mr. de Bocanegra is quite well aware, that it is not the prac- 
tice of nations to undertake to prohibit their own subjects, by 
previous laws, from trafficking in articles contraband of war. Such 
trade is carried on at the risk of those engaged in it, under the li- 
abilities and penalties prescribed by the law of nations, or by par- 
ticular treaties. K it be true, therefore, that citizens of the Unit- 
ed States have been engaged in a commerce, by which Texas, 
an enemy of Mexico, has been supplied \sdth arms and muni- 
tions of war, the government of the United States, neverthe- 
less, was not bound to prevent it, could not have prevented it, 
without a manifest departure firom the principles of neutrality, 
and is in no way answerable for the consequences. The treaty 
of the 5th of April, 1831, between the United States and Mexico, 
itself shows, most clearly, how little foundation there is for the 
complaint of trading with Texas, if Texas is to be regarded as 
a public enemy of Mexico. The sixteenth article declares : * It 
shall likewise be lawful for the aforesaid citizens, respectively, to 
sail with their vessels and merchandise before mentioned, and to 
trade, with the same liberty and security, from the places, ports, 
and havens of those who are enemies of both or either party, 
without any opposition or disturbance whatsoever ; not only di- 
rectly from the places of the enemy before mentioned, to neutral 
places, but also from one place belonging to an enemy, to anoth- 
er place belonging to an enemy, whether they be under jurisdic- 
tion of the same government, or under several.' 
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The eighteenth article enumerates those commodities which 
shall be regarded as contraband of war, but neither that nor any 
other imposes on either nation any duty of preventing, by previ- 
ous regulation, commerce in such articles. Such commerce is 
left to its ordinary fate, according to the law of nations. It is 
only, therefore, by insisting, as Mr. de Bocanegra does insist, that 
Texas is still a part of Mexico, that he can maintain any com- 
plaint Let it be repeated, therefore, that if the things against 
which he remonstrates be wrong, they have their source in the 
original wrong of the acknowledgment of Texan independence. 
But that acknowledgment is not likely to be retracted. 

There can be no doubt at all, that for the last six years the 
trade in articles contraband of war, between the United States 
and Mexico, has been greater than between the United States 
and Texas. It is probably greater at the present moment. Why 
has not Texas a right to complain of this ? For no reason, cer- 
tainly, but because the permission to trade, or the actual trading, 
by the citizens of a government in articles contraband of war, is 
not a breach of neutrality. 

Mr. de Bocanegra professes himself unable to comprehend 
bow those persons, of whom he complains, have been able to 
evade the punishment decreed against them by the laws of the 
United States ; but he does not appear to have a clear idea of 
the principles or provisions of those laws. The duties of neutral 
nations in time of war are prescribed by the law of nations, 
which is imperative and binding upon all governments ; and 
nations not unfrequently establish municipal regulations for the 
better government of the conduct of their subjects or citizens. 

This has been done by the United States, in order to maintain 
with greater certainty a strict and impartial neutrality, pending 
war between other countries. And wherever a violation of neu- 
tral duties, as they exist by the law of nations, or any breach of 
its own laws, has been brought to the notice of the government, 
attention has always been paid to it. 

At an early period of the Texan revolution strict orders were 
given by the President of the United States to all officers on the 
south and southwestern frontier to take care that those laws 
should be observed ; and the attention of the government of the 
United States has not been called to any specific violation of 
them since the manifestation, on the part of Mexico, of an inten- 
tion to renew hostilities with Texas, and all officers of the gov- 
ernment remain charged with the strict and faithful execution of 
these laws. On a recent occasion complaint was made by the 
representatives of Texas, that an armament was fitted out in the 
United States for the service of Mexico against Texas. 
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Two vessels of war, it was alleged, built or purchased in the 
United States for the use of the government of Mexico, and well 
understood as intended to be employed against Texas, were 
equipped and ready to sail from the waters of New York. The 
case was carefully inquired into, official examination was made, 
and legal counsel invoked. It appeared to be a case of great 
doubt, but Mexico was allowed the benefit of that doubt, and the 
vessels left the United States with the whole or a part of their 
armament actually on board. The same administration of even- 
handed justice, the same impartial execution of the laws towards 
all parties, will continue to be observed. 

If forces have been raised in the United States, or vessels fitted 
out in their ports for Texan ser\ice, contrary to law, no instance 
of which has as yet come to the knowledge of the government, 
prompt attention will be paid to the first case, and to all cases 
which may be made known to it As to advances, loans, or do- 
nations of money or goods, made by individuals to the govern- 
ment of Texas, or its citizens, Mr. de Bocanegra hardly needs to 
be informed, that there is nothing unlawful in this, so long as 
Texas is at peace with the United States, and that these are 
things which no government undertakes to restrain. Other citir 
zens are equally at liberty, should they be so inclined, to show 
their good-will towards Mexico by the same means. Still less 
can the government of the United Slates be called upon to 
interfere with opinions uttered in the public assemblages of a 
free people, accustomed to the independent expression of their 
sentiments, resuhing in no violation of the laws of their country, 
or of its duties as a neutral State. Towards the United States, 
Mexico and Texas stand in the same relation as independent 
States at war. Of the character of that war mankind will form 
their own opinions, and in the United States, at least, the utter- 
ance of those opinions cannot be suppressed. 

The second part of Mr. de Bocanegra's complaint is thus 
stated : * No sooner does the Mexican government, in the exer- 
cise of its rights, which it cannot and does not desire to renounce, 
prepare means to recover a possession usurped from it, than the 
whole population of the United States, especially in the South- 
ern States, is in commotion ; and, in the most public manner, a 
large portion of them is directed upon Texas.' 

And how does Mr. de Bocanegra suppose that the govern- 
ment of the United States can prevent, or is bound to undertake 
to prevent, the people from thus going to Texas ? This is emi- 
gration ; the same emigration, though not under the same cir- 
cumstances, which Mexico invited to Texas before the revolution. 
These persons, so far as is known to the government of the 
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United Stales, repair to Texas not as citizens of the United 
States, bat as ceasing to be such citizens, and as changing, at 
the same time, their allegiance and their domicil. Should they 
return, after having entered into the service of a foreign State, 
still claiming to be citizens of the United States, it will be for the 
authorities of the United States government to determine how 
far they have violated the municipal laws of the country, and 
what penalties they have incurred. The government of the 
United States does not maintain, and never has maintained, the 
doctrine of the perpetuity of natural allegiance. And, surely, 
Mexico maintains no such doctrine ; becaur^e her actually exist- 
ing government, like that of the United States, is founded in the 
principle, that men may throw off the obligation of that allegiance 
to which they are born. 

The government of the United States, from its origin, has 
maintained legal provisions for the naturalization of such sub- 
jects of foreign States as may choose to come hither and make 
their home in the country ; and, renouncing their former allegi- 
ance, and complying with certain stated requisitions, to take 
upon themselves the character of citizens of this government. 
Mexico herself has laws granting equal facilities to the natural- 
ization of foreigners. 

On the other hand, the United States have not passed any law 
restraining their own citizens, native or naturalized, from leaving 
the country, and forming political relations elsewhere. Nor do 
other governments, in modern times, attempt any such thing. 
It is true, that there are governments which assert the principle 
of perpetual allegiance ; yet, even in cases where this is not 
rather a matter of theory than practice, the duties of this sup- 
posed continuing allegiance are left to be demanded of the sub- 
ject himself, when within the reach of the power of his former 
government, and as exigencies may arise, and are not attempted 
to be enforced by the imposition of previous restraint, preventing 
men from leaving their country. 

Upon this subject of the emigration of individuals from 
neutral to belligerent States, in regard to which Mr. de Bocane- 
gra appears so indignant, we must be allowed to bring Mexico 
into her own presence, to compare her with herself, and respect- 
fully invite her to judge the matter by her own principles and 
her own conduct. In her great struggle against Spain for her 
own independence, did she not open her arms wide to receive 
all who would come to her from any part of the world ? And 
did not multitudes flock to her new-raised standard of liberty 
from the United States, from England, Ireland, France, and 
Italy, many of whom distinguished themselves in her service, 
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both by sea and land ? She does not appear to have supposed 
that the governments of these persons, thus coming to unite 
their fate with hers, were, by allowing the emigration, even 
pending a civil war, furnishing just cause of otlence to Spain. 
Even in her military operations against IVxas, Mexico employ- 
ed many foreign emigrants ; and it may be thought remarkable, 
that in those very operations, not long before the battle of San 
Jacinto, a native citizen of the United Slates held high com- 
mand in her service, and performed feats of no mean signifi- 
cance in Texas. Of that toleration, therefore, as she calls it, and 
which she now so warmly denounces, Mexico, in that hour of 
her emergency, embraced the benefits eagerly, and to the full 
extent of her power. May we not ask, then, how she can recon- 
cile her present complaints with her own practice, as well as 
how she accounts for so long and unbroken a silence upon a 
subject on which her remonstrance is now so loud ? 

Spain chose to regard Mexico only in the light of a rebellions 
province, for nearly twenty years after she had asserted her own 
independence. Does Mexico now admit, that, for all that peri- 
od, notwithstanding her practical emancipation from Spanish 
power, it was unlawful for the subjects and citizens of other 
governments to carry on with her the ordinary business of com- 
merce, or to accept her tempting offers to emigrants ? Certainly 
such is not her opinion. 

Might it not be asked, then, even if the United States had not 
already and long ago acknowledged the independence of Texas, 
how long they should be expected to wait for the accomplish- 
ment of the object now existing only in purpose and intention 
of the re-subjugation of that territory by Mexico ? 

How long, let it be asked, in the judgment of Mexico herself, 
is the fact of actual independence to be held of no avail against 
an avowed purpose of future re-conquest ? 

Mr. de Bocanegra is pleased to say, that if war actually exist- 
ed between the two countries, proceedings more hostile, on the 
part of the United States, could not have taken place than have 
taken place, nor the insurgents of Texas obtained more efiectnal 
cooperation than they have obtained. 

This opinion, however hazardous to the discernment and just 
estimate of things of those who avow it, is yet abstract and theo- 
retical, and so far harmless. 

The efficiency of American hostility to Mexico has never been 
tried ; the government has no desire to try it. It would not 
disturb the peace, for the sake of showing how erroneously Mr, 
de Bocanegra has reasoned ; while, on the other hand, it trusts 
that a just hope may be entertained, that Mexico will not incon- 
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siderately and needlessly hasten into an experiment by which 
the truth or fallacy of his sentiments may be brought to an actual 
ascertainment. 

Mr. de Bocanegra declares, in conclusion, that his govern- 
ment finds itself under the necessity of protesting, solemnly, 
against the aggressions which the citizens of the United Slates 
are reiterating upon the Mexican territory ; and of declaring, in a 
positive manner, that it will consider as a violation of the treaty 
of amity the toleration of that course of conduct, which, he 
alleges, inflicts on the Mexican republic the injuries and incon- 
veniences of war. 

The President exceedingly regrets both the sentiment and the 
manner of this declaration. But it can admit but of one answer. 
The Mexican government appears to require that which c-oiild 
not be granted, in whatever language or whatever tone request- 
ed. The government of the United States is a government of 
law. 

The Chief Executive Magistrate, as well as functionaries in 
every other department, is restrained and guided by the Consti- 
tution and the law of the land. Neither the Cons^titution, nor the 
law of the land, nor principles known to the usages of modern 
States, authorizes him to interdict lawful trade between the Unit- 
ed States and Texas ; or to prevent, or attempt to prevent, indi- 
viduals from leaving the United States for Texas, or any other 
foreign country. 

If such individuals enter into the service of Texas, or any oth- 
er foreign State, the government of the United States no longer 
holds over them the shield of its protection. They must stand 
or fall in their newly assumed character, and according to the for- 
tunes which may betide it. But the government of the United 
States cannot be called upon to prevent their emigration; and it 
must be added, that the Constitution, public treaties, and the laws 
oblige the President to regard Texas as an independent State, 
and its territory as no part of the territory of Mexico. Every pro- 
vision of law, every principle of neutral obligation, will be sedu- 
lously enforced, in relation to Mexico, as in relation to other powers, 
and to the same extent, and with the same integrity of purpose. 
All this belongs to the constitutional power and duty of the gov- 
ernment, and it will all be fulfilled. But the continuance of amity 
with Mexico cannot be purchased at any higher rate. If the peace 
of the two countries is to be disturbed, the responsibility will de- 
volve on Mexico. She must be answerable for consequences. 
The United States, let it be again repeated, desire peace. It 
would be with infinite pain, that they should find themselves in 
hostile relations with any of the new governments on this conti- 
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nent But their government is regulated, limited, full of the 
spirit of liberty, but surrounded, nevertheless, with just restraints ; 
and, greatly and fervently as it desires peace with all States, and 
especially with its more immediate neighbors, yet no fear of a 
different state of things can be allowed to interrupt its course of 
equal and exact justice to all nations, nor to jostle it out of the 
constitutional orbit in which it revolves. 

I am, Sir, your obedient ser\-ant, 

Daniel Webster. 
To Waddy Thompson, Esq., A:c. 
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PuRsuAiYT to a call signed by a large body of citizens resi- 
dent in various parts of the Commonwealth, Delegates chosen by 
the people without distinction of party, except in so far as they 
were opposed to the Annexation of Texas to the United States, 
met in Convention at Faneuil Hall, in the City of Boston, on 
Wednesday, the 29th day of January, A. D. 1846. The Conven- 
tioH was called to order at 10 o'clock, A. M., and became organ- 
ized by the choice of the following officers : 

PRESIDENT, 

The Hon. JOHN MASON WILLIAMS, of Boston. 

• VICE PRESIDENTS, 

The Hon. John Davis, of Boston. 
The Hon. Daniel A. White, of Salem. 
The Hon. Elisha Huntington, of Lowell. 
The Hon. David Wilder, of Leominster. 
The Hon. Ira M. Barton, of Worcester. 
The Hon. Geo. Grennell, of Green6eld. 
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The Hon. Artemas Hale, of Bridgewater. 
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James B. Congdon, Esq. of New Bedford. 
John Milton Earle, Esq. of Worcester. 
John G. Whittier, Esq. of Amesbury. 
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TO THE 



PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



It is a fundamental maxim of all our American Constitutions, tliat the 
people are the only rightful source of [lolitical power ; that government is s 
delegated and limited trust ; that all authority not conferred is reserved; and 
that, in fact, there are grave questions, lying deeper than the organized forms 
of government, and over which government, in none of its branches, has 
jusi control. 

When, in the course of events, a question of this kind arises, it is fit to be 
examined, and must be examined, by the people themselves, and considered 
aod decided by an enlightened and conscientious exercise of public judg- 
ment, and a full and determined expression of the public will. 

It is, perhaps, matter of necessity, that those to whom power is confided, 
under a free constitution, must be left, in ordinary cases, to be judges, them- 
selves, of the limits imposed on their own authority, subject to such checks 
and balances as the framers of government may have provided. But in 
limes of great excitement, of political and party heat, in times ij'hen men's 
passions strengthen dangerously the natural tendency of all power to enlarge 
Its limits by construction and inference, by plausible arguments and bad pre- 
cedents, in such times it behooves the great constituent body to put forth its 
own power of investigation and decision, and to judge for itself, whether its 
agents are about to transcend their authority, and abuse their trust. 

Such an inquiry, in the judgment of this Convention, is presented to (he 
people of the United States, by the project broached last year, and now 
sealously and hotly pursued, of annexing Texas to the United States. 

This question transcends all the bounds of ordinary political topics. It is 
not a question how the United States shall be governed, but what shall here- 
after constitute the United States ; it is not a question as to what system of 
policy shall prevail in the country, hut what the country itself shall be. It 
is a question which touches the identity of the Republic. The inquiry is, 
whether we shall remain as we have been since 1789, or whether we shall 
now join another people to us, and mix, not only our interests, hopes and 
prospects, but our very being, with another, and a foreign State. 

This fearful proposition must awaken, and we are glad to know does 
awaken, a deep and intense feeling throughout a great part of the country. 
It touches reflecting minds to the very quick, because it appears to them to 
strike at foundations, to endanger first principles, and to menace, in a man- 
ner well calculated to excite alarm and terror, the stability of our political 
institutions. 
A questioa of this magnitude is too broad to stand on any platform of party 
poIiiJcs ; it is too deep for any, or all, of ibe poY\uc%V ci««d% %iid dogmas 
miie day; it presents itself, or should present i\se\t^ no! \o ^\v&ti\ mpa»f 
^fioas, aot to exiatJDg parties, not to puticuhx inliBKeiU) qk loesi cfioMMnr 



tions, but to the People of the United States, the whole People of the 
United States, as a subject of the greatest and most lasting importance, and 
calling, earnestly and imperatively, for immediate consideration, and resolute 
action. 

We are assembled here, where the voice of freemen is wont to be uttered, 
to signify our opposition to this project. And as the project itself is as bold 
as it is alarming, scarcely seeking to disguise the want of constitutional pow- 
er to sustain it, and setting forth its great and leading objects, with so un- 
blushing a countenance, and such hardihood of avowal, as to create astonish- 
ment, not only in the United States, but all over the world ; so, while we 
protest against it, in the most solemn manner, we shall state the great 
grounds of our protest, respectfully and dispassionately, but freely and fear- 
lessly, and as if filled, as we are filled, with the most profound conviction 
that we are resisting a measure, the mischief of which cannot be measured in 
its magnitude, nor calculated in its duration. 

We regard the scheme of annexing Texas to the United States, as being : 

1. A plain violation of the Constitution. 

2. As calculated and designed, by the open declaration of its friends, to 
uphold the interests of Slavery, extend its influence, and secure its perma- 
nent duration. 

I. There is no conatitutional power in any brauch of thr. Government, or all the branches 
«l* the Government, to annex a foreign State to this l^nion. 

The succtessful termination of the Revolutionary war, left the old thirteen 
States free and independent, although united in a common confederacy. 
Some of these States possessed large tracts of territory, lying within the 
limits of their respective charters from the crown of England, not as yet cul- 
tivated or settled. Before the adoption of the present constitution, it is well 
known these Slates had made extensive grants of this territory to the United 
States, with the main original purpose of disposing of the same for the pay- 
ment of the debt of the Revolution. 

The cession of Virginia, to whom much the largest portion of this territory 
belonged, being all the land within her original charter, was made in 1784 ; 
and it was the express condition of that grant, that the ceded territory should 
be laid out and formed into States, each to be of suitable extent, not less 
than a hundred nor more than one hundred and fifty miles square. ^ 

At the adoption of the present constitution these territories belonged to 
the United States, and the government of the Uniied States was bound to 
make provision for their admission into the Union, as States, so soon as they 
should become properly settled and peopled for that purpose. For the gov- 
ernment of this territory the memorable ordinance of.Iuly, 1787, was pass- 
ed, and constituted the public law of the country, until the present constitu- 
tion was adopted. It became then a part of the duty of the framers of that 
instrument to make provision suitable to the subject. The Constitution, de- 
clares, therefore, ^^ that Congress shall have power to .dispose of, and make 
til needful rules and regulations respecting the territory of the United 
Stales." This gave the authority of governing the territory, as territory, 
while it remained such. And in the same article it is provided as follows : 

Alt. 4. Sec. 3. ** New States mar be admitted by the Conmu mV> \\u% l^iivnk*. Vox 'ca 
■tw Stai» abMlI b0 ibrmed or enctea within the juriadiction of ui^ oxVi^T ^XaSA^^'ont vbt) %M^ 
Ai ^rmeH by tb^ Junction of two or more States, or parte of 8ta:bba^ mtkouX ^<^ qooikdX Q&^ 
^^UtifevM of tin SutBB ooBoenBd^ as well as of the ConcraM.'' 



It is quite impossible to read this clear and exact provision, without 
ing that Congress had in view two forms in which new States micht be ere* 
aied and admitted into the Union. 1st, 1*hey might be created out of the 
territory wliich the United States possessed, and in regard to which the or- 
iginal stipulation was, that it should be formed into States in due time, and 
those States admitted into the Union. 2d, New States might be formed by 
the division of an existing State, or by the junction of two or more States, 
or parts of States ; but in this case the consent of the Legislatures of the 
States concerned was made necessary, as well as that of Congress. 

It is plain and manifest that, in all this there is not the slightest view 
towards any future acquisition of territory. 

The Constitution was made for the country, as it then existed— -that 
country then embracing both States and Territories, and it would be a per^ 
fectly hopeless task to seek to find, in the whole instrument, any nianifest 
avowal, or any lurking intention to bring any thing into this Union, not al* 
ready belonging to it, either as a State or a Territory. The Constitution 
was no more meant to embrace Texas, than to embrace Cuba, or Jamaica, 
or Ireland. And it would well become those who are now making such ef- 
forts to torture the Constitution, till it shall seem to confer authority never 
intended by it, to acquaint themselves somewhat better with the political his- 
tory of the period of its adoption. 

riie old Confederation took effect in July, 1778, the third year of our in- 
dependence. During the war the thirteen States had maifested a desire 
that their cause should be strengthened by the junction of Canada. There 
was, as all know, a very able and powerful address from the old Congress 
to the inhabitants of that Province, and the door was still kept open for Can- 
ada to come into the Union. By the eleventh article of the Confederation, it 
was expressly stipulated, that *'*' Canada, acceding to this confederation, and 
joining in the measures of the United States, shall be admitted into, and en- 
titled to, ail the advantages of this Union. Then follow these words — ^^but 
no other Colony shall be admitted into the same, unless such admission be 
agreed to by nine States." Nine out of thirteen, tl^en, being two thirds of 
lU the original States, were required to assent, before a new State could be 
brought in. Thus stood the great principle of our Union, when the present 
Constitution was framed, in 1787. At that time, but subsequent to the date 
of the articles of confederation, the United States, as we have seen, had ac- 
quired the vast territory northward of the Ohio, and stipulated that it should 
be formed into States. 

The old provision in the eleventh article of the Confederation was omitted 
in the new CJonstituiion, and a provision made, applicable, and only applica- 
blei to Slates already in the Union, and territories already possessed by the 
United States. 

Vfe see, then, that under the Confederation, new States might come in bj 
the consent of two thirds, and not otherwise. We see by the present Con- 
stitution, provision is made for the admission of new States, formed out of 
the existing territory, or out of other existing States, and not otherwise. Is 
it not most manifest, that if the framers of the Constitution had looked to the 
admission of new States, to be formed out of territories afterwards to be ac- 
quired, it would, at least, have guarded such a purpose, and such a power, 
bjr sacb a limitation^ zl least, as should be equivalent to that on the same 
^oMect^ contained in the Confederation ? 

Tbe advocates of the aonexadon of Texaa sffQ dmeiv \o Am tiftc«wiXj ^l 
Miiaadu^, that new States may be admitted) Connad lA taiiiww^ <mx^ ^b« 



origina] limits of the United Sutes, although the Constitution has carefully 
and sedulously omitted and rejected the eleventh article of the Confederation, 
and has made a provision of its own, the end and design of which cannot be 
misunderstood or disregarded, without violence to plain terms and clear 
language, as well as ignorance of, or contempt for, all the contemporaneous 
history of the country. 

They are obliged to contend, also, that this constitutional authority, raised 
by feeble and forced construction, by unfounded inference and remote anaU 
ogyi extends not only to the admission of territories or colonies of other in- 
dependent nations, but to these individual nations themselves ; in other 
words, that a Government formed for the protection and benefit of the 
people of the United States, each one of which States is enumerated and 
set down by name in the Constitution of the United States, may not only 
add to the number of these States, but may also bring in a foreign power, 
with all its own peculiar interests, connexions, debts and liabilities, not only 
without the consent of two thirds of the States, or a majority of the States, 
or indeed without the assent of any one State already in the Union, acting 
in the capacity and manner in which the people of that State themselves 
came into it. 

It is idle to say that the assent of the people of a State^^ in a great and 
fundamental question like this, is to be proved by, or inferred from, any vote 
of its Representatives in Congress. No member of Congress is sent there 
for that purpose, or clothed with any such authority. It is, indeed, ex- 
tremely doubtful, if the question be not clear the other way, whether any 
State Government, organized for the common purposes of a State Govern- 
ment, could give the assent of such a State to the coming in of a new part- 
ner to the Union. When the people of Massachusetts gave their consent 
to form a political union with Virgmia, New York and Pennsylvania, under 
the present Constitution, that assent was given, not by the Legislature, but 
by a Convention of Delegates, chosen directly by the people for that single 
and express object, and no other ; and with authority, therefore, to bind the 
people in a manner to which no other representative body was competent. 

But it would seem to the members of this Convention, that if any thing 
can be more clear than the want of all constitutional authority to annex 
Texas to the United States, it is that the form in which such annexation is 
now attempted to be brought about, is an undisguised and open violation of 
express constitutional provisions. 

A Treaty, for the annexation of Texas to the United State, was negoti? 
ated last year, between the President of the United States and the Texan 
Government, and laid before the Senate, for its constitutional ratification, at * 
the last session of Congress. It was sent, like any other Treaty, and re- 
quired, of course, the concurrence of the same proportion of Senators as 
otiier Treaties require, to wit, two-thirds of all present. 

A confidence, very^'II founded, as events have shown, had been already 
expressed, and signified to Texas, that the concurrence of that number of 
Senators was certain. After.many weeks of debate, the Treaty was reject- 
ed by a vote of thirty-five to sixteen — it thus appearing that not only bad 
two-thirds of the Senators not voted for it, but that two-thirds had voted 
against it. Here was supposed to be an end of the Treaty, but no sooner 
was Congress assembled, at its present session, than % ^o\i\\. T^^\)X\^Ti "«%% 
incroduc^, dechring that this Treaty, the rati&caUou ot vi\\\c\i>QaA^>\%\^«^ 
decbireljr refused by the SeaatCj the only body whVcVi couVd eo\aX\^MX\«wJ^? 
gm Mi MieGMiion, MbouU, iiairertlielesa^ become \]m %u$x«KM^a:« ^ ^ 
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land. This resolution is now pending, modified in its form, but proTiding 
substantially for the same object ; it has already passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and should it pass both Houses, then an attempt will have been 
made, and will have succeeded, so far as the forms of law are concerned, to 
ratify a Treaty by mere majorities of both Houses, instead of the constitu- 
tional- authority of the Senate. 

We know not on what occasion bad objects have been more emphaticafly 

Eursued by bad means, or in which the recklessness of the original purpose has 
een followed up by grosser disregard of all constitutional and just restraint. 
If this precedent prevail, the Treaty-making power, as established by the 
Constitution, is at an end. It will be no longer for the Senate, the great con- 
servative and most permanent body of the government, to act deliberately and 
gravely on Treaties with foreign States, to judge of them in the light of its 
own wisdom, and under the responsibility of its own high character, and to 
crant its ratification, if the constitutional number of Senators present concur. 
The ratification of Treaties wil^ become the business of party majorities, 
temporary majorities, it may be bare majorities, of the two Houses, acting 
under the influences, and liable to all the errors, which may occasionally 
affect the proceedings of such numerous assemblies. 

Both the negociation and the ratification of Treaties are, in their nature, 
parts of the Executive power of Government. Wherever the Executive 
power is vested, there the treaty-making power ordinarily goes with it, and 
as a part of it. There may, indeed, be limitations, introduced for greater 
security ; and in this case it is not important whether we consider the Sen- 
ate of the United States as partaking, in these respects, of the Executive 
power, or as being clothed, by the provisions of the Constitution, with a 
special authority with regard to treaties. That authority is established, and 
does exist. It exists, in concurrence with the power of the President ; and 
if the ratification of a Treaty may be made by majorities of the two Houses, 
the negociation of a Treaty might as well be undertaken by the same au- 
thority. 

The House of Representatives has a Legislative power, and none other ; 
and whatever may be the form of a resolution or a law for the annexation of 
Texas, still, as such resolution or law must imply the assent of Texas, the 
thing to be accomplished is plainly a compact between independent Govern- 
ments. It is, in its nature, therefore, a convention, or agreement between 
two nations : and a convention or agreement between two nations is a Trea- 
ty, and must be sanctioned in the way provided for all treaties. 

The entering into treaties with foreign nations is a matter of the very high- 
• est importance, often attended with danger, and always requiring grave delib- 
eration. Yet the common good does require that Governments should enter 
into such treaties, for commercial and other just and proper purposes. But, 
while the power is granted, special limits and securities are also established. 
Senators are elected by States, and an equal number jrom each State ; to 
decide upon treaties is one of their express constitutional powers and duties. 
No treaty with a foreign power can be ratified, ainless two-thirds of the SeiH 
ators concur ; in effect, unless two-thirds of the States concur. 

Here is then a constitutional guaranty, not only that all treaties touching 

the general good of the country shall be deliberately considered, but that no- 

tbing which may affect the rights, interests and authority of the States shall be 

doae under the Ireaty-inaking power, wilhoul iVie coniftfao( wio Ahlrdi of the 

ffiaies ihemselwes. 

Aadit uppemn to tUs Cooventioii, t\iat it ?je can cwncwwe olaoBiXwvo^ 



compact or agreement with a foreign State, under the authority of the Gen- 
eral Government, in which the States, as States, have a peculiar, most im- 
portant and permanent interest, it is a compact or agreement by which 
another government or nation is to come into the Union, and become one of 
themselves. 

Whoever seeks, therefore, to confer the power of ratifying treaties on any 
other body but the Senate of the United States, acting under its constitutional 
limitaiions as to numbers, appears to us to strike a deadly blow at one of 
those most considerable provisions, which regard the Slates as States, and 
give them, as States, an equal share in the administration of the government. 
But we desire not to be misunderstood. According to our convictions, 
there is no power in any branch of the government, or all its branches, to 
annex foreign territory to this Union. We have made the foregoing re- 
marks, only to show, that if any fair construction could show such a power 
to exist any where, or to be exercised in any form, yet the manner of its ex- 
ercise now proposed is destitute of all decent semblance of constitutional 
propriety. 

Great reliance is placed by the advocates of annexation on the prece- 
dents of Louisiana and Florida. It is not to be denied that those precedents do 
create embarrassments on the present occasion, because precedents are often 
allowed to have influence, without full consideration of all the circumstances 
which may make them rather exceptions to a general rule than a regular 
emanation from it. 

Louisiana was acquired under very particular circumstances, totally dis- 
tinct from those which pertain to the present case, or can well exist in any 
other case ; circumstances affecting, and liable to affect, as well the peace 
of the country, as the useful enjoyment of its acknowledged territory. Every 
one saw the importance of the control of the mouth of the Mississippi ; 
every one saw that while a foreign government held Louisiana, we com- 
manded no outlet to the sea, from all the vast and fertile regions of the 
West. With Spain we had had difficulties, menacing war. It was obvi- 
ous that our western region, filling up with such wonderful rapidity, by en- 
terprizing citizens, whose necessities for a passage to the ocean were in- 
creasing with their own population and their own products, would never re- 
frain from insisting, at whatever hazard, on the free use of the greatest river 
in the world, along whose banks and among whose tributaries it was situated, 
from its sources to its mouth. 

The acquisition of Louisiana was a measure of Mr. Jefferson's adminis- 
tration. He himself appears not to have had the slightest idea that it would 
ever be admitted into the Union, without an alteration of the Constitution. 
Such alteration of the Constitution was certainly contemplated, and even 
recommended by hiui ; but the posture of things at the moment, and the gen- 
eral acquiescence of the country in the attainment of what it had seemed so 
necessary to attain, led to the ratification of the treaty, and to the subse- 
quent admission of Louisiana into the Union, as a Slate, without any altera- 
tion of the Constitution. 

Florida was also acquired by treaty. The objects of the acquisition 
were similar to those which had prevailed in regard to Louisiana, with this 
further inducement : that the whole value of the territory should be paid to 
chizens of the United States, who had just claims ti^ivw^wVe^^^xiv^^^^- 
erament for seizures and spoliations of property. 
These cases, in the judgment of this Convenl\OT\, Ao woV y\?X>S^ ^^ ^^ 
topr DOfv made to annex Texas. We are not avicite xV\^X vV^^l ^^"'^ ^"^ 
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been defended upon such grounds as are assumed in the case of Texas. — 
They stand on reasons peculiar to themselves ; and if, in regard to either of 
them, these peculiar reasons, or the urgency of the case, or the general ac- 
quiescence of the country, either occasioned or o^'erlooked a departure from 
constitutional principles or provisions, neiilier of them certainly can be al- 
lowed to have the authority of a general precedent. As cases decided and 
acted upon, let them stand ; but if they are to be regarded as juslirying au- 
thorities for other annexations, for which no necessity exists — annexations, 
not of territories but of whole nations, then it is obvious that no man can for- 
see what may be the country of which he is a citizen, or under what forms of 
government he may hope hereafter to live. 

II. "Annexation is rnlculatod and desiened, by the open declaration of its friends, to up- 
hold the interests of sluvory, extend its indueuce, and secure its permanent duration." 

The frankness of this avowal supersedes the necessity of any attempt to 
strip off disguises, or to bring hidden and concealed motives, into the light. 
There is no disguise, the motives are all confessed. They are boldlj 
avowed to the country and the world ; and the question is therefore open, 
visible, naked, and in its true characie?r, before the American people. 

The Treaty of annexation was negotiated under the direction of Mr. Ty- 
ler, the present President of the United Slates. In the early stages of the 
negotiation ii was conducted by Mr. Upshur, then Secretary of State, and 
was brought to its conclusion by the agency of the preseut Secretary, Mr. 
Calhoun. 

When the Treaty was sent to the Senate, it was accompanied by an elab- 
orate message from the President, setting forth its character and objects. It 
was accompanied by parts, though meagre and scanty parts, of the corres- 
pondence which had preceded its conclusion. Repeated and pcr.<;evering 
calls of the S nate produced, at subsequent successive periods, other and 
much more important parts of that correspondence. Since the rejection of 
the Tn;aty, the Secretary of State has continued to address our public Min- 
isters abroad upon the subject ; and the country has now before it a mass of 
correspondence, between the Government in Washington and its diplomatic 
agents abroad, and between those agents and the Governments of Mexico 
and Texas. How far that correspondence, takeji together, exhibits ability ) 
dignity, self respect and respect for the rights of others ; how far its general 
character reflects honor and credit on tlie government of this country, we 
willingly abstain from undertaking to show. We refer to it now only as con- 
taining those open confessions and avowals, of which we have already spok- 
en, of the purpose with which annexation has been proposed, and is now 
pursued with such unwearied perseverance. 

Here, then, is a spectacle, in our judgment a sad spectacle, not only for 
the contemplation of our own country, but for that of the whole civilized world. 
These advocates of annexation insist, that not only is Slavery an institution 
desirable in itself, 6t to be retained, and necessary to be maintained, as a 
blessing; to man, but they seem to insist, also, that a leading object of the 
Constitution of the United States was to guard it, defend it, and assure its 
perpetual duration. Let the Constitution of the country be vindicated from 
ibis imputation ; let its objects and its purposes, its ends and its means, be 
clearly stated ; and then no lover of human Yibervj ^\\\ feeV dx^v^^^d lo lum 
liis back upon it with disrespect. The inlroducliotv o? s\a\es wvvo vVv^ ^o^^- 
ero States, while British Colonies, is of early dale. ¥ot xVwA. w\V\^d^cv«». 
oe moiber cotwtry is to be blamed, more than xhe co\ome» \!t\em*As« 
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silvery thus got a footina in the country, and was found existing when the 
Revolution severed the l/nited States from Great Britain. Like other con- 
cerns of the States, it was, up to the time of the adoption of the present 
Constitution, a subject of State legislation and regulation. It is certain that 
the Constitution recognised its existence. It took its existence as a fact, 
and as one fact going to make out that actual condition of things in which the 
Constitution was proposed to be established, and to which it was intended to 
be accommodated, so far as must necessarily be done. 

The States in which involuntary servitude existed, were not called upon 
Co abolish such servitude, before they could be admitted into the Union ; 
nor, on the other hand, was the proposed government to be called upon to 
fortify the laws of the States, creating or establishing this involuntary servi- 
tude, by any interposition of its authority, or any guaranty or assurance what- 
ever. It pledged itself, indeed, to exercise its authority to suppress insur- 
rections, but this provision was as applicable to one State as another. There 
is reason, however, to believe that at that time there existed amongst the 
citizens of the country, generally, even amongst those of the Slave-holding 
States themselves, a belief that slavery was on the wane ; that new views of 
political economy and of general interest, would lead to the supplying of its 
place by free labor ; and it may be added, with entire truth, that the suc- 
cessful termination of the war which had been waged for liberty and the 
rights of man, had impressed a general expectation that the political liberation 
of the country from foreign dominion would tend to produce dispositions fa- 
vorable to a change of the relation between the black and white races ; a change 
which, commencing with mitigation, and proceeding gradually and with safe- 
ty from step to step, might eventually terminate in the total abolition of Sla- 
very. Acts of legislation, official addresses, memorials, resolutions, and 
many other forms of public proceeding, showed clearly the existence of such 
an expectation. Let us recur to sentiments expressed at that time, by those 
whose memory the country loves and reveres, and whose wisdom, virtue, 
and patriotic exertions were most eminent in giving it an honored station 
among the nations of the earth. 

Soon after the adoption of the Constitution, it was declared by George 
Washington to be ^^ among his first wishes to see some plan adopted by 
which slavery might be abolished by law ;'' and in various forms, in public 
and private communications, he avowed his anxious desire that '^ a sprrit of 
humanity," prompting to " the emancipation of the slaves," " might diffuse 
itself ecenerally into the minds of the people ;" and he gave the assurance, 
that ^^ so far as his own suiTrage would go," his influence should not be 
wanting to accomplish this result. By his last will and testament he provid- 
ed that ^^ all his slaves should receive their freedom," and, in terms signifi- 
cant of the deep solicitude he felt upon the subject, he ^^ most pointedly and 
most solemnly enjoined it upon his executors to see that the clause respect- 
ing slaves, and every part thereof, be religiously fulfilled, without evasion, 
neglect, or delay." 

No language can be more explicit, more emphatic, or more solemn, than 
that in which Thomas Jefferson, from the beginning to the end of his 
life, uniformly declared his opposition to slavery. " I tremble for my coim- 
try," said he, " when I refiect that God is just — ^that his justice cannot sleep 
forever." • • • "The Almighty has no attribute vihic,![\ ^^sv \syJia «A^ 
with uB in aucb a contest. " In reference to the staVe ol ^\K\c le^vn^s ^& 
miaenced bjr the Revolution^ he said, " 1 thmk EcWii^e ^«qA^ ^t^«^\^ 
mG0 the origin of the AeFolution ;" and to shcm \u* o^im Vwn o\ ^i» ^^««« 
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influence of the spirit of the Revolution upon slavery, he proposed the 
searching question : *^ Who can endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment^ 
and death itself, in vindication of his own liberty, and the next moment be 
deaf to all those motives whose power supported liim through his trial, and 
inflict on his fellow men a bondage, one hour o( which is fraught with more 
misery than ages of that which he rose in rebellion to oppose ?" *^ We 
must wait,'^ he added, ^^ with patience, the workings of an overruling Provi- 
dence, and hope that that is preparing the deliverance of these our suffering 
brethren. When the measure of their tears shall be full — when their tears 
shall have involved Heaven itself in darkness, doubtless a God of justice will 
awaken to their distress, and by diffusing light and liberality among their op- 
pressors, or at length, by his exterminating thunder, manifest his attention to 
things of this world, and that they be not left to the guidance of blind fatali- 
ity ! " Towards the close of his life, Mr. Jefferson made a renewed and 
final declaration of his opinion, by writing thus to a friend : '^My sentinien'ks, 
on the subject of the slavery of negroes, have long since been in possession 
of the public, and time has only served to give them stronger root. The 
love of justice and the love of country, plead equally the cause of these peo« 

Cle ; and it is a moral reproach to us that they should have pleaded it so 
)ng in vain, and should have produced not a single effort — nay, 1 fear, ool 
much serious willingness, to relieve them and ourselves from our preseol 
condition of moral and political reprobation." 

"It would rejoice my very soul," said Patrick Henrt, in the Virginia 
Convention, ^^ that every one of my fellow beings were emancipated. As 
we ought with gratitude to admire that decree of Heaven which has number* 
ed us among the free, we ought to lament and deplore the necessity of hold- 
ing our fellow men in bondage." ^^ 1 believe the time will come," he also 
remarked in a letter to a friend in his own State, ^^ when an opportunity will 
be offered to abolish this lamentable evil." 

'^ Till America comes into this measure," [the abolition of slavery] said 
John Jay, writing from Spain in 1780, ^' her prayers to Heaven will be 
impious. I believe God governs the world, and 1 believe it to be a maxio 
in bis, as in our courts, that those who ask for equity ought to do it." 

We content ourselves with quoting further the preamble of the Abolition 
Act of Pennsylvania. 

*' When we contemplate our abhorrence of that condition to which tfae 
arms and tyranny of Great Britain were exerted to reduce us ; when we 
look back on the variety of dangers to which we have been exposed, and 
how miraculously, in many instances, our wants have been supplied, and qui 
deliverances wrought, when even hope and human fortitude have become un- 
equal to the conflict ; we are unavoidably led to a serious and grateful sense 
of the manifold blessings which we have undeservedly received from the hand 
of that Being, from whom every good and perfect gift cometh. Impressed 
with these ideas, we conceive that it is our duty, and we rejoice that it is in 
our power, to extend a portion of thai freedom to others which has been ex- 
tended to us, and relieve them from that slate of thraldom, to which we our- 
selves were tyrannically doomed, and from which we have now every pros- 
pect of being delivered. 

^^ We esteem it a peculiar blessing, granted to us, that we are this day 

etmMed to add ooe more step to universal civilization, by removing, as miKfa 

as possible^ the sorrows of those who have \ived \Tk uiiAe«ex\«&\Knid%^i&^mnd 

from trh/ch, by ibe tssomed authority of ihe KiQfjs kA GieaX^T\\a:>»^\« f« 

^uml /^ay reUefcofdd be obtained* Weaned Vy a \owfc co\s»» ^ W8« 
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edce from those narrow prejudices and partialities vre bad imbibed, we find 
Our hearts enlarged with kindness and benevolence towards men of all con^ 
dirions and nations : and we conceive ourselves, at this particular period, ex- 
traordinarily called upon by the blessing which we have received, to mani- 
fest the sincerity of our professions, and to give a substantial proof of our 
gratitude. 

" And whereas, the condition of those persons who have heretofore been 
denominated negro and mulatto slaves, has been attended with circumstances 
which not only deprived them of the common blessing they were by nature 
entitled to, but has cast them into the deepest afflictions ; by an unnatural 
separation and sale of husband and wife from each other, and Trom their 
children ; an injury, the greatness of which can only be conceived by sup- 
posing that we were in the same unhappy case. In justice, therefore, to 
persons so unhappily circumstanced, and who, having no prospect before 
them, wherein ..they may rest their sorrows and their hopes, have no reason-* 
able inducement to render the services to society which they otherwise 
might, and also, in grateful commemoration of our own happy deliverance 
from ttiat state of unconditional submission to which we were doomed by the 
tyranny of Britain. Be it enacted, that no child hereafter born, shall be a 
slave, &c." 

The slave trade was admitted to be an enormous offence against religion 
and humanity, and power was given to the new Government to abolish it; 
' and when the appointed time arrived, they did abolish it, with the general 
concurrence of all. 

It is manifest, then, that neither any specific provision of the Constitution 
nor any thing to be gathered from its general intent, or any sentiment or 
opinion in the minds of those who framed it, and who were among the great- 
est men of the country at the time, can warrant the belief that more was ex- 
pected of the Constitution, and the Government to be established under it, 
than the prevention of the further importation of slaves from Africa, leaving 
the States where it already existed to deal with it as an affair uf their own ; 
and it is equally manifest, that the hopes of the wise and the good, the most 
ardent wishes of the most influential and patriotic men in the country, looked 
not to the further increase and extension of slavery, but to its gradual aboli- 
tion ; and the highest intellects of the country were exercised in the con- 
templation of means by which that abolition might be best effected. 

As significant of the fact that the framers of the Constitution considered 
domestic slavery a condition of things which would be of temporary duration, 
we ask your attention to this circumstance. While the Constitution con- 
tains provisions adapted to the actual condition of the Southern States, and 
to the servitude which existed there, it does not once recognise slavery in 
terms. The word, slave, is not to be found in that document. — That the 
omission is not accidental, would be clearly and necessarily inferred, from 
the careful circumlocution by which this class of persons is provided for, 
without being named . 

But we are not left to inference, however irresistible, to enable us to ascer- 
tain the reason of the omission. It was declared by a distinguished member 
of the Convention of 1787. 

An act contemporaneous with the formation of the Constitution throws 
further light upon the purposes of the Fathers of the Re^ub\\c,« 

la July, 1787, while the Convention that framed l\\^ Ccixv'sCwvjVXQxv ^^'^v^ 

fenhn, the well known ordinance for the govemmenx o^ Vt\^ ^otN!cvw^'s\ ^k^"^"^ 

joijr was adopted, with bat one dissenting vole, by \\i^ ^^ Co\iV«v«^^ 

Ca^ffteas. It provided, as we have seen, for the fetiMUoii ol ^v^w^ «^ 
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that territory. It also ordained that there should forever after be no slavery, 
or involuntary servitude, within it. When it is remembered that this ordi-* 
nance extended its provisions over all the territories then possessed by the 
confederated States out of which new States could be formed, we have, io 
the form of permanent legislation, a solemn declaration of die purpose then 
entertained, not to permit slavery to spread beyond its original limits. 

The theory that the Constitution was made for the preservation, encour- 
agement and expansion of slavery ; that every new acquisition which free* 
dom should make on her own soil, through the blessing of heaven upon toil 
and enterprise, should be counterbalanced by the incorporation into the body 
politic of an equal portion of exotic slavery ; and that the decline of the lat- 
ter, through the operation of beneficent causes, kindly placed beyond the 
control of man, should be retarded by subjecting to its desolating influence 
new regions, acquired by purchase, or fraud, or force, dates its discovery 
from a period long subsequent to the establishment of the Government. 

Having shown that the Constitution was not designed to uphold slavery^ 
and that such construction of it derives no aid from contemporaneous author- 
ity, this Convention finds in the purposes for which the General Govern- 
ment was established, further insuperable objections to the measure under 
consideration. 

What were those purposes ? They are declared on the first page of the 
Constitution. They are, to ^^ establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to themselves and their posterity.*' These are the 
declared objects for which the Government was ordained. Are any of these 
ends promoted by the extension of slavery } 

Were there no purpose to enlarge the limits of domestic servitude, were 
the Executive and the supporters of his prominent measure content to leave 
the evil where the Constitution left it, that is, within its original bounds, it 
might seem invidious for this Convention to examine into relations and con- 
ditions of things existing in other States of the Union, over which Massa- 
chusetts has no control. But it must be remembered that the inquir}' now 
instituted by this Convention, is forced upon it by an attempt to bring within 
the protection of the Constitution that which it was never made to compre- 
hend, and to sustain, by its power, a new, because it did not crush, at once, 
an existing evil. We, therefore, ask the advocates of tue extension of slave- 
ry, which of the great objects of the Union they expect to promote by the suc- 
cess of their undertaking ? 

That the cause of justice is not advanced, by the subjugation of one por- 
tion of the human race to the despotic power and absolute will of another 
portion, is a proposition, in the abstract, so manifestly true, that its denial, 
in few and remarkable instances, is regarded by the common understanding 
of mankind as the melancholy proof of a disordered intellect. 

But, independently of principles of universal application, which prohibit 
the relation of master and slave, on the ground of infringement of inalienable 
rights, there are objections to the present scheme for the acquisition of Tex- 
as, deserving the grave consideration of all, who would preserve the honor 
of the country unstained, and its character free from the reproach of seeking 
its own aggrandizement, regardless of the rights of others. 

The history of the revolt of Texas from the parent country, of its con- 

^/cis, of the formation of an independent goveraoienx, and q{ \Vie maiutea- 

^^ce of that govemtneai to the present hour, is a VusVory ol iha ae\»««e«i»Aa 

or the citizens of the United States upon a {oreuEu soU. TV» Ykml^xaA^ V« 

^rjr of San Jacinto was won by citizens of the Umted Bukm^ iSAeA. Vsj v 
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(tiers from its army. The declaration of Texan independence was made bj 
citizens of the United States. Among the signers of that instrument, there 
is to be found but one name of a native inhabiiani of Texas or Alexico. The 
chief offices in the government of Texas, from the beginning, have been 
held by men long and familiarly known as citizens of the United States. 

Nor was the purpose disguised, from the first moment of discontent with 
the government of Mexico, ultimately to effect a union with this country. 
As early as 1829, this was publicly declared to be the object in view, by some 
of the prominent and most influential of the advocates of annexation. And 
as if to justify and fasten forever upon the country the imputation, that the 
government of the United States, disregarding; the obligations of a solemn 
treaty of amity with Mexico, had connived at the enlistment, within its juris- 
diction, of its own citizens for the army of Texas, the juxtaposition of its 
own troops to the field of battle, on tlie eve of an engagement, their seces- 
sion, and their union with the forces of Texas, and other acts of alleged 
hostility to Mexico, the avowal has been made to the world, by the "Execu- 
tive and his Ministers, that for many years the successive administrations of 
the government have sought to enlarge its territory, by the acquisition of 
Texas. The belief that the dismemberment of Mexico was effected for the 
purpose of strengthening the institution of slavery in this country, is fortified 
bv the fact of the identity of the immediate causes of that revolution with the 
objects now sought to be obtained by the annexation of Texas. In the 
year 1829, the Government of Mexico, by law, abolished slavery throughout 
Its dominions. The preamble to the enactment expresses- sentiments and 
avows motives, which shed lustre upon the noble deed. These are its memo- 
rable woids : * 

" Be it known that, in the year 1829, bein^ desirous of signalising the an- 
niversary of our independence by an act of national justice and beneficence, 
which may contribute to the strength and support of such inestimable wel- 
fare, to secure more and more the public tranquillity, and reinstate an unfor- 
tunate portion of our inhabitants in the sacred rights granted them by nature, 
and that they may be protected by the nation, under wise and just laws, be it 
enacted, that slavery be exterminated in the republic." 

The new proprietors of Texas, then a Department of Mexico, refused to 
relinquish their slaves, and assumed the attitude of rebellion against tlie laws 
of Mexico. 

This Convention disclaims all hostility or unkind feeling towards the 
Government or the people of Texas. Howiver much it might be desired 
that the time and manner of its accomplishment had been otherwise, the fact 
is before us that the independence of Texas has been acknowledged by the 
constituted authorities of the United States. That its government may be 
established upon principles that give strength and security to a State, and 
reality and permanence to its prosperity, and that it may contribute to spread 
the knowledge and enjoyment of true liberty upon the American continent, 
is our most earnest wish. These are our sentiments towards Texas, as an 
independent nation. But, Texas rebelling against the laws of Mexico, which 
abolished slavery, — Texas, wrested from Mexico by citizens of the United 
States, — Texas, the support and defence of American slavery, — can never 
be joined to this Union, buDin bonds of mutual infamy. 

If, then, justice condemns this measure of ibe adrnmsVc^VvKiu^ "aa \i^\w^ j^ 
WW with all Its purposes, we shall look in vain, tV\TOu^\ \\il\s vnaVtxitftB^vs&x:^ * 
for the attainment of any constitutional object whalevet. 
^f^e will Dot ask, lest the inquiry should seem to be m^Aem ^e\\sv^ 
tte bieasmgM of liberty'' are to be secured by iVue euW^iaeiA o^ voft W 
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of Slavery, and the augmentation of its power. That '^ domestic tranquilli- 
ty*' will not be promoted by the increased strength of its great disturbing 
cause ; and that the safety of a nation in war will not be increased by the 
presence of a domestic enemy, which holds motionless the arm that would 
be raised for its defence, are propositions admitting neither argument nor 
denial. 

Throughout the revolutionary war, the weakness of the Southern States, 
and their inability to furnish a due proportion of soldiers for the army, may 
be seen by reference to the quotas of troops sent by the respective States 
in the confederacy, into the service of the country. To place beyond doubt 
the cause of this inequality, the following testimony is adduced from the 
records of the continental Congress. 

" 3Iarch 2l">ih, 1TTI>. — A roniniiitee, cunsisting of Messrs. Burke, Laurens, Armstrong, 
Wilson, and Dytr, ap))ointeil to tiike into consideration the circumstances of the SoDthem 
States, and tlie ways and moans fir tlicir >:irety and defence, report, — 

Tbut thv S^tntt' ot' South Carolina, as represented hy the dele^tes of said States, and br Mr. 
Huger, who h::< come hert- by the rei^iitst of the Ciovfrnor of the said State, on purpose to ex- 
plain the particular cirrumslunces thereof, is unable to make any etfectual eiforts with militia, 
Dy reason of the ereut proportion of the citizens necessary to remain at home to prevent in- 
surrection am >ng the negroe>, and prevent the desertion of tbem to the enemy.*' 

Were the evil consequences of annexation, already alluded to, less forrof- 
dable, we mi^ht point to other and immediate dangers, too great for ordi- 
nary prudence to disregard, or, for such an object, to encounter. 

The debt of Texas and the war with Mexico must in that event both be 
assumed by the United States. The former is of uncertain, known how- 
ever to be of great amount, and is estimated by competent judges at twenty 
millions of dolUrs. 

Whatever may be its amount, and whatever maybe the conditions of uoion 
between the countries, that debt must become the debt of the United 
States. It would be alike inconsistent with the honor of the nation and the 
rights of others, to annihilute the national character of Texas, assume the 
revenue accruing from her commerce, and leave the creditor unpaid. 

It is equally certain that by a union with Texas, the United States be- 
comes a parly in its war wiih .Mexico. With what degree of vigor that war 
may be carried on by the latter power, and what other nations may become 
involved in it, time only can determine. That it must dt spoil our commerce 
and impair our general prosperity ; that it may result in hostilities with pow- 
erful nations ; and that it woul^ be an unnecessary and unjust participation in 
the conflicts of foreign governments, are considerations too momentous to be 
overlooked in anv fair estimate of the results of annexation. 

In a just cause, in the defence of our own rights, the United States may 
bid defiance to aggression. But to maintain friendly relations with all nations, 
so far as may be consistent with honor, has been the permanent policy, as it 
is the obvious interest, of the country. Distant be the day, when, for any 
object, there shall be a departure from that righteous policy ! May that day 
never dawn, which shall behold the glorious flag of this Union borne in for- 
eign battle fields, to sustain, in the name of liberty, the supremacy of its 
eternal foe ! 

This Convention has now, fellow-citizens, performed a high and incumbent 

di/ry. Willi sill the brevity which the magnitude and importance of the sub- 

Jeci will peraiiu we have laid befoce you some ol iVie Te^soti^vsVkveVvni^V 

the people of this Commonwealth to refuse ibeit assewl \o \\x^ teiw«JAo\i^^1 %. 

^etv federal union. Massachusetts denounces \be \m^u\vous ^^o^^^x^Va \v 

^cepi/oa, aad ia every stage of its progress, ui lU memxA MA\xs«a&^*»^ 
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all the purposes and pretences of its authors. She denounces it, as the over* 
throw of the Constitution, the bond of the existing UnioA. She denounces 
it, as hostile to all the objects for which that Union was established. In the 
name of religion she denounces it, as a flagrant violation of its revealed prin- 
ciples. In the name of humanity she denounces it, as a deliberate and mon- 
strous machination to secure the unlimited spread and sway of the scourge 
and curse of the human race. ^ 

We address you from Faneuil Hall, the honored place where freen/en, in 
other times were wont to give bold utterance to their manly thoughts. 
Around us are the high places where our fathers jeoparded life in the cause 
of American liberty. The monuments of their devotedness to that cause, 
even unto death, are in our sight. Their principles are ours. Their spirit 
animates our hearts, and through us they summon you to the defence of all 
you hold most dear on earth. 

We call upon you, therefore, in their name, and in the name of all the 
patriots of the Revolution, to stand by us in this day of peril. And we 
beseech you that you will not permit the declaration they made to the world, 
on the glorious fourth of July, 1776, to become an object of scorn and de- 
rision, by reason of an abandonment of all its principles, even before the last 
of the generation with which they acted has disappeared from the earth. 

Will the South disregard all remonstrance, and press on to its consumma- 
tion this deed of atrocious wrong ? When the Constitution was framed, we 
have seen, that there was harmony of sentiment among intelligent men in all 
sections of the country respecting 4he injurious influences of slavery. No- 
where do we find its evils more faithfully portrayed than in the speeches and 
writings of eminent men belonging to the slave-holding States in the early 
period of our history. The opinions they expressed of slavery have been 
verified at each step in the proj^ress of the Nation. Withering every inter- 
est it touches ; paralysing the strength of States yet in their youth ; more 
desolating than blight or mildew to the soil that sustains it ; in all ages and 
countries, the wrong done to the nature of man, when he is subjected to in- 
voluntary servitude, is avenged by the wide-spread ruin his reluctant service 
repays. 

For this unhappy condition of society, the remedy sought to be applied 
can only aggravate the mischief it would remove. To eradicate the evil, 
not to disseminate it, is the dictate both of wisdom and philanthropy. 

But, whatever may be the policy of the Southern States upon the ques- 
tion of annexation, surely the appeal to the people of the free States will not 
be made in vain. Not only the highest obligations of duty bind them to op- 
pose, with all their energies, the extension of a vast moral, political and so- 
cial evil, but it is clear that no other course is consistent with mere self-pre- 
servation. 

Their consent is demanded to the introduction into this Union of Slave 
States, to be formed out of foreign territory. And for what end is this de- 
mand made ? 

The object, we repeat, is undisguised. The purpose is single. It is to 
control their policy, to make the interests*of free labor subservient to the 
necessities of an artificial, unthrifty, unnatural and unjust condition of society. 
It is to force industry out of the paths which lead to abundance and pros- 
perity, because those paths are open only lo the feeX ot tt^^tcv^w. 

During the whole existence of the General Govettvm«ty^.^\!^?^«tVo^^^v^^ 

era principles have had an almost unbrokeu svray • '^\{\^V«a\ie^tv\^v\w^ 

OU3 changes of public policy, seemingly capncioua^ \i>ix xwSej \\A«Dfi 

9 
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all its changes, to discourage the industry of the free States, derange theii 
business, and depress them to the level of communities in which all labor is 
held to be degrading, except that which is extorted from unwilling hands, by 
the lash of usurped authority. 

It has been perceived that the night of this iron dominion was passing 
away. The energies of freemen, put forth in submission to the laws of 
Providence, have overcome all obstacles, and opened the way for the growth, 
prosperity, and |fower of the free States. 

No sooner is that power beginning to be felt in the protection it extends to 
the interests which created it, than a gigantic effort is made to reduce it, 
again and forever to subjection. 

The free States are called upon to assist in forging tlie chains that are to 
bind them. By the help of craven and treacherous Kepresentativcs of these 
States, the foul deed, if done at all, must be accomplished. But that Rep- 
resentative of a non-slavcholding State, who shall be so lost to all his obliga- 
tions to earth and Heaven, as to yield his consent to a measure pernicioui& 
to one, and olTcnsivc to the other, will live wliile he lives, the object of scora 
and loathing to all lovers of liberty and of man ; and when he shall have per- 
ished from the earth, the history of this iniquitous act will be the lasting me- 
morial of his infamv. 

In concision, fellow citizens, we call upon you to unite with us in prompt, 
vigorous and unceasing hostility to this scheme of annexation. Whatever 
may be its fate in the present Congress, it will never be abandoned while a 
hope of success remains. The patronage of ofiice, and the appliances of 
corruption, and all the energies of de^pelaIion will be combined for its ac- 
complishment. Let, then, the power of truth and justice, the love of lib- 
erty, a determination to preserve the instiiuiinns of free Government, and a 
regard for the well-being of the country, uniie all honest and patriotic men, 
in one miglity and persevering etfori for its overthrow. Let public senti* 
ment be every where enlightened in respect to the origin, history, and objects 
of the measure of annexation. Let it be the all-engrossing theme, by the fire- 
side and in the field ; and let the people of every State assemble and de- 
nounce it. Let the sentinels of the press slumber not ; but with unceasing 
vigilance, watch the approach of danger, and sound the loud alarm. And 
may that Providence which established, and has hitherto protected, our be- 
loved country, preserve it from guilt and ruin ! 

JOHN M. WILLIAMS, President. 

John Davis, 
Damcl a. White, 
Elisha Huntington, 
David Wilder, 
Ira M. Barton, 
GroRcjF. Grennell, 

As AH EL FOOTE, 

William Jackson, 
Artemas Hale, 
John Reed, 



► Vice Presidents, 



gsoxge tlcknor curtii, 
Jaxes B. CoxgdoSj 
Jo ay Mi L Toy Earle^ 
John G. Whittier, 
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To the Editor of tm Uuztti* : 

I plaro af yonr disposdl an esstN i.ri Ihr: ran>cs, rrul ami proli'inliMl, ol the revolutior 
Texas, ain.l the chaiiiriiT ami motives n\ iIhwc wIio liavw* oyr.itiHl, ronducteil, and cnrourageci 
It was writtirn originally in n-ply tn a minuninioatinn in lln^ National Intelligencer. That com 
nication was undei-stiKHl to W rnun tlio Tc\an Cliarire d' Allliires at Wa.shin^t(>D, and it was broiit;] 
my particalar attention Ijy a nuMnbrr of (-•>ni;n*s«*. It set forth, in irlowin^ colors, the vast wealth 
prosperity of Texas, and the yiirpassins; virt.H- uf it*: inhaMtunt.s. Tin- di sitcn evidently was, to show 
people of the United States, lu»w evtrcinely desiraldir tl.at coiinlry n\«)uU1 be as a meiuher of this Uil 
ami what a pure, aaiiat>le, and hiirh-niinded set of riri/eiis and fiientls, we should iipiin by such ac 
sion. Thi!*])ubliration app(;ared in March last, wlien it was supposed that the project of annexation 
•bout to be hroni^ht forwani anew. I*ii)!)al)ly it v\oul«l have been so, if t lie noble and venerable Jc 
Qi'iNCY Adams, seeini; it risinjr. had iiot dealt il anotlier blowof his Herculean club. But tlie by 
though head att«.'r head Ikls been broken, is not killed. It blunk back inti> the; pine barrens of 
slave-br«^edin!i; region ; \m* e\«'n now re-appears hungry for human victims. Perhaps this essay will i 
ble the people of the North better to understand how foul and ln.rrible a monster it is, and with wha 
ext^rminatinj^ eneriiy they ou^ht to secon<l the blows of tln'ir undaunted loader. The etUtors of 
Intelli!;«nc<rr * saw some <lani;er in nvivin,; a discussion of what,* they were plwscd to soy, * had pa 
into histt^ry.' You, 1 trust, will think witii lue, that it has not 'pas-^r-d into history,* and that the 
•danscer' lies In forljearinii to dis«Miss it. The truth of either of the editjir.-*' pn.»po."^itions would si; 
conclusively, t1ieiallae\ of the cth'-r. If Ilure b«' fiufii^irj then the subjeet has not pan.^rU into histt 
and if it luus passed int<i hi lory, ili.-n th«Te is no d.mLTi r. 

I am indu«*etl looiIiTVuu !h«'>;i» nuinbeis at this linu*, becau><e, in eonseijueiice of a reference to tl 
it the discussions in our Tonnu Hall, ^;i)nu' t»f oui lelitiw-r-ili/cn^ ha\e e\]»r<r^seii a \\i>\\ to see thei 
print; and because, uho, the atiaii-s of Texas api>t ar to be tin* sul-iocl ««f vcr\ active operation 
H^cwA jfw «■/**/», and may so'.n become a >ubjeet of the «Kfpi'st inlen-i to the i»eople of thi' and e^ 
other free Slate. 
North am rT0>' , DeamlKr .3t/. 18 L2. - 
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THE PRRFIDV OF TIIR PUKSIDF.NT, AM) THF I.WVt.T'S.^ I»K()( KKDINGS OF C 
IZENS OF THK IMTKl) STATES, WHO VVKNT TO TEXAS '• TO SOW A J 
BELLIO.V* 

To the Editor.'* of the .,Xationnf IntiUi::ninr : ' 

1 have rcail, in your paper (»f the 17th of Mareh.a hadin!* article entitled '» Texas.** Had 
Kienaturu and olfici.ii station of the writer been athxed, no reply wonM probably have been necess 
The bane would have carried 4he antidote ; the m(»tive and the cre<Iibility of the statement would I 
been correctly estimabMl. I wish not to controvert the truth of the statement, lor, in itself, it is oi 
special interest to this coiuitry. Under the cir<'um>tances, however, in which it is put forth, it i 
tsNume the deepest interest, not f«)r the liicts, true or laLse, which it contain'*, but for the bearing 

inten.ie<l to have. 

For more than filleen years our Government has been nepjct latins; anil manopuvrinc for the acrp 
tion of Texas, alth(»ut;h well a^vare that it is a prt)ject to which the entire Mexican nation, and a 
majority of the people of th«' United Stales, entertain, and have entertaine*!, the >troni;e8t repuj^ai 




ID writing. The premises of the southwest, beginninj? with (»ne near the residence! of that person^ C^i 
had a rendence,*) won announced, " from information derived Viom'A s<i\\\co. «>tvV\\\«A. \ft ^\« Vv 

•7Vw» rhw to Mexico i* "flid lo /j.nvc bci'u "lurking and rumui\tt «\> awiV iV^wtV" a\ .1tVaA^w.^>x«^v«i 
U' .ipftniniMt'iit. 
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protest for so doing. At present; they are probably subiect to as few impositions and exactions aa an; 
people nnder the sun." This was the laneniase of the .irkamtaa Gazette, in 1830. 

Observe the shamelcssness of the etiitur, who it st'emfs wa.s permitted to participate in the diplomatii 
■ecrets of the Government — secrets of which no eftorts of the represri-ntatives of the pemile coul 
for ten years extract an iota from the executive; obscn'o, I sav, his shiiint-lossness. He flattera hi 
readers with the expectation of a revolt, an I in th«- same breath di-clarcs tiul no cau>e of rt-%oll exists 

Soctn after this Samuel Houston^ bavinc been discha.'-tzed frum the cu>t->-ly of the ser^cant-at-arm 
of the House of Reprrsfntaiives. a!>er a rfpriiiMndt»y on'.er o\ i\w Hchno tor a cross breach uf privilege 
took up his march for Texas. A Louisiana pa[lor i^UtviX at the time that he had gone tn Texas for Uu 
purpoie of revolutionizing it ; aiding. ** wc maj expect sihortly to heur oi Jus raising his flag." Thi 
was five years before he di.l rai-te In.s tlag. 

On his arrival in Tf\:L<, Hon>iiin u'-ave out to hi? frieniJs ll-.al lie wa-j •* in p«i«j'jes>ion ol the pri^'at 
views of the Presidt-nt of l!n; rn:teii St.i'»->." Kruin that ixiiu- hf wa^ "..-jsy in }»i«»ttinir and preparing th 
revolt When in IS:J5 [],*• re^.vil IX'U place, arinel an: orjr.tri.Zi-.: i»a:ul> '.\.r»" openly marched from th 
United States to aid tlie in-ur.:onr>. W;:-! d-i'^ n-'t r..nui::l»cr the Cincinnati \oUjnleers, the battalion 
of Gen. FelU Hnistim an i 'jcn. DunUip, of Ti sinessrc, r'-.i* recruiiin:: ofTicis opont-d and advertised ii 
New Orleans and othor oities. th-- |vi'ii«' iiu*c!:n!:«* ci't up \\\ Tfxan lafid-jnuin'is all over the countij 
the moneys raised, an.! til..- .ii: .-, :.:".:i:tii n*. .'.'.i.i pr-iviau-ik*. lurnislicd f-.-r the intruders and traitors c 
Texas : Samuil Straitn''Htf, an •■'•I .m i !ii::::i.i;f irieii i o\ tlu* President, was enjia^red in collectineaoi 
•liippin;; men and ar.*.!-' !iir Trx.!':, aiii actu.ii.y o:»taine.l llie ci.ii>enl ol the President for a Guvernmen 
convoy thereof; w*.i:c!i. however, havinj ii.-t 'A.ni. was cuuni. rnkan'ietJ. 

During these transactions, whi r.- \%.i* liie rejar^l i- r the laiih of tn^aties. and foi the law of the land 
Our irealif with Mexico declan< t'lat •• i;i..re sJiAll "no a linn. in. .olai-le, au.i nnj^ersai peace, and a tni 
mnd sincere frienJsiiip, }»cTween the r:i:t««i ST.ite> .tnd Mt x ro. in ail tlio «\teiit of their possessions an 
territories, between thr.r pe-pL- an<] i i!j/.t"n< rtspii;i:\i-ly. \v;ilu.ut <:i>riiK't.i.:i of persons or places." 

• Our /tf?p provMes p.nalti.-> M.t e\i'e.».iinj one tiu-'isand liiKar?. anil iiiiivriM-nmcnt not exceedin 
three yeant, azaiust every p..r»-'ii " cnl.sTin^. i-r hlKnj. ur retaining anotiier Ut enlist, or to ^o beyon 
tke JurUtiietiuH of t'te Vnittd Stntts. for tit purport i»: enl-^iini; ht eiitenn^ into the service o! an; 
Ibrcign prince, slate, colony, disir.cl, cr pei[»'.:*. a? a s-'iiiier or ^^■a^:an.** AN) ajrainst every perso: 
"beginning, or settinu «■:! l«....t. witi/n the teirii.>ry and jurisdiction oi tiie T'nited i^tates, or proridim 
or prepariti^ the mtans for, any injiitar% »\p.' jili-Ti i«r ent-.Tpri-iv , to be carried on from thence againi 
the lerritor\ or iloinain-j nf mi\ for,-i:;:i prin:e. or >tjile. or an\ colony, district, or people, with wboi 
the Uuitetl .Stite> ari.- at pe.ict ." 

In the face ol" ihi.-. law asnl treaty, ami in fiTt with the fu;! apprt^bat ion of the President of th 
United States, wl»> i- swern •• t-i lake rare that the iaws be l"aitiilu!i> executed.*' all those thincs wei 
done. Not an efli-rt wa* ni.iiie t » arrest or pMni^li i'i»;ni. N.u- niore — wlu-n tiu- Mexicans had ilefeate 
and captured con.-!«iora!»Ii* porrions oft:."-' Te\an i'.tom<, an: si-eiiie«l likely to carry all before thei 
throughout the provinj.-, a I'nite ! S;atrs .jr::iy, uniler iien. (ii:neN. wu? marclieri into 7>.ra.» with th 
lalse pretence of ^iii'i^re^^in.: 1:; :.i!i ii-'otii-ries • n th* fronfin\ wlion tin re wa=> in't an Indian in the fieU 
Hear on this sn'.i? *ci. an «. dicer oi toat ani.y. \nIio wr'ies iroi.i Na '■«^.I.'cln*i. T!ie U tter may be found! 
the *• Army an 1 Xav; Chr»'iiicie.*' \\x- ii!'-erves. a> tn the oI\i;H.'t nl" tiie txpe'.itiun : 

•* It is to creati- liie impn >H:on in Texas, that liie GoverniM-. ut of llie Tnited States takes a part in tfc 
controversy. It is in fa .'t ion iin^: to the ra'j'...* nf Texa-:, all tho p.i 1 aru! >*ipport which it can derive froi 
the countenance and app-arent vapporl i«f tiie I'n.te.l Slates, be-iifli. •; :»I.»cin'.: our tr>H<i'< in a situation I 
take an actual pun in a:d of tl.e Texans, in rase a revt-i^e «.l !heir atlair* shtvu<i i w ler aid necesnr 
The pretext of the ai.tic:p.»».-.l i'i\---on from the In l;an> in *!..■:♦. tjuart- r. is unsn».p.>r.e.i by the least pr« 
ba'jile testimony. nlrhMi.ijh t;,-ii. H-.'i«.t..'n hn-* i>';iud a j-r'-^clan-.ttinn, driied at Naci ».:.!» .ches, ordering out 
baly of 200 To\ m nuiiLa. to sUst »in the Unite*! Siatv < b-rce at Ihi* place, nnti: reim'ercements can arriv 
from Gen. Gaines'* 

Can State p 'I'*) h\' m''«r« pert: ii. nsan-l inaehiaveiian .' Wai. Mo-s-ts. F.ditors. uttered on that occi 
sion an inii;;n'int reM-'n-fritUt'e. a-i i an a>pi.al r.» the n.i»p;" to ccrrvct x\i:< n.-tarsnns procedure. By th 
doctrine of the t\\\\ yn'i were i:n:;t\ of •• ire.L-.>'i'" i'i s • il'nn::. lor war wa- n.»t only intended, but ws 
considered asa't"nii\ iieiinn witii .\i.-\ico: .inil war ii w.«nid have been, ii mean? on the part of Mexic 
had been half %.'<\'\a\. to tin- pr.»\i.r.il:iin ■ n ours.* 

Hearalsoai.j timaT^'-ietiler iinil citizen of Texas, who writes in 1S36. while Gain.^s and his troof 
wpre at JVacoiithtrhtx. Th.- ietler may 'oe lonnd in t'le .Mm* York Comnurciat .iiirtrtiytr^ thf editors 
which voucheil for ilie rfsj^ecit'-iiity <'f the writer 

" I am mysell" an American, aii 1 unless Proviiience has deprived me of thos? sympathies thi 

prompt others. 1 am a-; mn«*!! disj»os..Ml to love my countrMnen. lo le*! for tliem. admire them, and! 

cherish or.r noble t'onsTimrii.n, as any man ; yet 1 have never been able to approve the Texan cause 

and still b'-a nf I"', . socoa ! fil-iie ir.iaie now plavinj here, bv one \y\ tiie iieneral otllcers of the Unite 

SUtcs. 
«< 

chased 
on rov 




^^_^ * ^*'* ••»* ■rnii.»n »oon after Mr. Giildiiurt wa« c^nnirrd by ih« IIoti»e of Repm^nUtiVM, ud charfed \j If 
-fj'*^ ^'''*' "■/V»»*»«'«att<wi to treaf^in,'^ ibr «>xpreMinf nn o|unioD adverfte in Ui» cnurae of tbe GorenuiMiit la ll 
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to my impriM, I was told that my titXen were good ior nothing, but was informed at thtt same time tt 
WM welcome to land, and that I might select any vacant Und, for which 1 should receive titles on < 
ditioBs then enumerated, and which I thought but fair and equitable. I accurdin;$ly poaaesaed myae 
a league of the land, took thti oath of alli.>^ian?e to Mexico, and have lived in prosperity and happii 
till the Texan rcvoluliun : since which time I mu3t confess I have tasted more bitterness, grief, 
trouble, than I had done in all my pa^t life before. The like declarations will be made by every Am 
an, who settled in Texaa, whenc^vur ttiey can do it without the fears that make thum mute. / i 
aUuile io ihoae Americana who had been aettlera any time^ and who hadftiffilledthe conditiona entiii 
Ihem to their tatufa; and not to thiM.-^ who came for the ovpress purpose of sowing a rebellion, oTfsani 
ind matured by tliuso who had I'Tzc:], or \\ lio had pnn:h.i^ - - !nr>;u(l tiilos to lands, and were, in advai 
determined to create rebellion that tJiey mijjlit perfect tlu>si» I it li - if possible. 

" The statements made throughout the Uaiteil StAtos, of t> ranny antl oppression on the part of M 
icotowanU tht* Arui;ric.in citizens in Texas, are slanderous fuUehu<)(ls. 

"Any aUoff.ition t(» the eff.*et that thw Mexican (lovernment ha-* deceived citi/.ens of the Un 
States, in relatioa to promises of lands first made to tliem, is fals-^ : and I defy any one to show a forfeit 
of title to laud<i, when the ctmditions of tlie grants had been fulfi. :d by the settler. 

" Now, sir, as to the war. 1 will ask Americaiw — except rNr. speculaton — how many military 
corsions, insurrections, and rebbliions, nvovvoillv tor the piiiv is.> of snatching Texas from its pre 
owners, will, in their mind, justify M'-\ico in ilrivin^ from its territories the pirates that would thus [ 
•esj themsi^lves of the country ? Be it remombereil, tiiat these revolutions liave ntrrr betn attemptet 
tkereaident citizen* uf Trxus; but, in every in-jtance, liy men or:;aui/ed in the United States for 
purpoiie, and coiuinu: fn)in afar. Why, a single provocation of this surt were ample justification. 
Texas has, from the time of tlm a.ljustment of the boundary t>y Wilkinson an i r\*ri'ard, experien 
levcn or ei)flit. Now, what is Moxieo to do ? C.ui it lie expected tiiat she will maintain a larise ai 
in Texas, inLTely for the pur,»'.ise of s;iianiin!; a^raint the attempts <»f a few ? Were the population of 
United States one of sava^i.-s, from which we sliouUl not expect i!oi)d p(tlicy,and that international eqi 
which has heretofore been the iKiast of Americans, it mi^i^ht perhaps be expected. But Mexico hasrei 
uwler a belief that, when a few marauders should interfere with her possessions, the American pet 
would not object to s»;e them properly chastised. But what at present is the situation of affairs .' . 
only has Houaton avowed that his acts are prompted by the hit^httit authority within the United Sta 
but a general officer in the army of the United Stat.s ;>r;sonts himself with forces on the Mexican fl 
tier, • • • orders tn»oi>s tnim Ports Towson and Gibson to occmiy Nacoicilochea, seventy-five m 
beyond the limits of Mexico; and, what is worse, directs those tn»c»ps to cnu-s the Red river above, 
march throui^h the country tfi the place ot destination ; -•• tint the troops came into the Mexican don 
ions at least 'J(K) miles beyond Naooiriloches, and haviUg; ;Uiived here, are ordered to fortify and ei 
other buildings. Call yon this neutrality .' 

"But for'a furthor'description of im'j. .-.iTairs here, I will add the followinsr farts: The Americ 
(I mean the rey:ulars) and Te\ans s. .'m to un-.lersland each oilier perfectly. The neutrality is preser 
on the part ot ti.*ii. Giin •< by n!l •j^'uu^ utt rofunfeftrs, and other or^anizt'd corps, deatinedfor TVj 
topvfa by huHdnda and thtmmtnds iindiHturbtd ; Init keeps in check any attempt on the part of 
native Mexicans ami [n-lians to act a^raiust the Texans. Tlie Texans are allowed to wape war agai 
a friendly power, in a district of country elaimi'd by the United Slali.s. Tiie prisoners of war taken 
the Texans, are i;;norant to which paity they are snhjecM 

** Pray, sir, let Americans speak honestly , an 1 let them say whether any sovernmonf has, wit 
the last century, placed itsolf in so ridiculous a hu;ht, n«it only rit!icul«»us,bnt contemptible. Will 
»ny honist man confess that (Jen. (Jaines, or any authority, clotliinv; him wjth <liscretion so indiscrec 
usM, wouKl never have dreasned of the like a^ain<t a government ahl.» and rea<ly to punish such ai 
gMce ? What will Kurope say to thi«. r What will .Mexico .' And will tlu're l)e no symjMithy for hei 
1 am aware that the authority of this letter wilKbe scouted bv a certain set iw anonymous. But 



straig 



all who sincerely seek tlie truth on ihissuliject, (anl \'\k',\ are numerous enou.:h to keep things! 
if diey are only well informed,) rellect that for tiie e Ijtor of tlie ('ommcrcial Advertisi r to disclose 
lumeuf the author, would be to doom him to d.sith. The anihor st.ites that **lbr /ik*- d'rtartitiona t 
he made by ecfsry Aitu lican who ait tied in Tcua^, whtncotr th*y can do ao without the fear a t 
make thrnt mute.** 

To show that those fears are l)y no moans imaginary, and to illustrate the value of the testimo 
which we <w^ abU' to gi.'t from li::iitimate anl reanvctable settlers and citizens rf Texas, I make 1 
quotations. The first is I'rom a letter of a Mr. Ji'trt/fff, forun-rly, 1 believe, of New York. The let 
wasdattMl at that city, Uec. :50th, I*<:M. The writer, alter noticing a publication in the A'ationat In 
H^rneeroC Nov. 19,*unl*avorubIe to the Te.xans, and signed **A Returned Lmiurant,** concludes as I 

lows : . . • i 

" I would arlvise this gentleman, nhe returned emitn^nt] not to show himself in Texas asain, al 

the gn>ss libels he has uttered, lest he be m;iile arcjuainteil with that salutary discipline, 'Lynch s Law 

The second 'piotation is from the Aatchitorhe.H La. Iliratd. 

"Horrible Outrage. — Some Texan marauders lately cri»«SH<l Dver the line info F,oui<«iana. and t( 

fcrcible pos^e-ssiou of a ritizi^n in the parish c»f Caddo.* After they had carneil him into the territon 

Texas, it wiis pr.>i)f)sed to l>ur\ him alive. With this intention a crave was (bur — the unfortunate n 

being a witness to iS-'ir movements. He st<xxl heljilesw, counlin'Z each shovelful of earth, surrounc 

by a ijan'^ of desperafloes rea«ly to crush him beneath the clod, and from whose sentence escape \ 

death. &veroowure<l with the h-ightlul fate before him, he lK>unde<l fron his keepers, and nished ii 

in ailjacent thicket : but before his steps had measured many paces over the earth, a heavy yolloj 

ansketry brought him to tlie ground, and there he lay a Uf«lea« cot^a<&— ^ x\c\.\m\v% vWviiae«v«\Vi ^ 



iKinier protertion. Hia l>o.l>. at\er W-iiXii cut u]i, was hnnc upcin thr !>niiu*lic^ of ihu neisrhboring tr^ei 
there to meet the gaze of the travc-Htrr, uiul till hiin «•! :i power ihat ki:ow:( iiotlsiiii: ol'the bounds oi U« 
or of human authunty ; but, lik** tlie s:ivajre boasts of the wiiilerne*»». would sncp the fragile cord of Uf<i 
if intorest once stirri'ii up the fiatal iro oi tlu-ir wraiii iiiH'n him irhoi^f roire dart rhe a^ain.*t thrhr m 
yiri/ff^r. The deceased man. wliose n-.i!nr Wds Hftttti^htf hmi tiins i'tii.-iiiii-d them: he had, with othe] 
ol his felluw-cili/.ens, dn'iartd hiin^t/f op*ii/i^ ti* In ij'j'vfd to th*m.'* 

When 5i/rA deeiis are coiuiiiitli'v! Uj'i.u ;ui Ai'.it-ric.in o;t./.ti;. Kt merc;\ ey«^rci*in'j the-commone 
liberty of speech within the tcrrit'«r\ aiu! iiii;>ilirii'.n •.•: hi> own cor.nt-y. \\\,-\\ wi'i'.S'. not ?»e the l'at«» of 
citizen of Texx-s, who slionid attt*i:ipl vpriih i" exi-r'-i-i* fhi* 'i.ii k- lihiTty, in oj-pusition to tlie proceei 
insrs of thost- b'.(".Ki\ inrni.ifi^ and '.isuipri::, wl-o •• uiin \m Texas lui ll.e express piirpt^sc of tfowiiue 
rebellion." 

Mr. Edwar!*. tin- hi<tnrian ofTexa:*, a'np'> confiniir the statement of t^iecoirof^U'in^cnt of the Con 
mcrcial Advirl.-*. . to'.ivliiiu' tin' chaniett r an-l ».!i s:i;ns i>i ili».- intiu.:i-r< wfin " raino f-i tht- jmrpose * 
sfowini; rcbeliion" \\''>\:-\ tin* V . Sijtos. •• I tiiiiiU." In* r«.tv>. •• I }■. ..,r iho reciiliT fXoia.m.yi.« f\erv hones 
«ober, peaceful, citi/.va oi Ti \;i> In! at tVf !i'":e. • tiiv.il G -W \\\.a 2 >«.! ff ■ivceiti'ii!. arnbitic-us, and ur 
grjiteful niesi \\x\o j-r in! • «.•■•!■ ■•i'M-i!r;. .* " It « *.* s > -m .«.:'! t \ -' a''i:e>s;- !i iM lit ir. ral Jark?»'-n to th 
Presidency tlp.i this t.'L* k: r.;-.'i-..: li- ''I'.i :i-:e ^r»v.:i !•» >< ! int • TtA.is. •• Titi" p.irty.*' lu' s.i\s in ISM 
" has iucroajietl a hnn-ire-l n r i*i !ir. -itice 1*=:{-J. ! ■. l!.j.itii •'* >l:iVi.!ii.-.»U-i-i. \\l.'^ }•.^^e ha-i two caraoe«< 
negroes dij^tributed a!:u-ii:: \\:<v.: i-y A;i;«\in kiin.:rp« rs." Alm.ii lio o«.'Ci.iri> ti. .t. ;'> i.ite a> I>35, thos 
who opposed thi< p:irt,<i , a: :-i were "t:.. a '• ii..:;"i!t\ ." caik^l t!ii-i:i *-;a!ii-n": ■. r>, .aw'li-ss merchant 
■laveholders, ottic«--s:A'kLis, a:i.: va :i _r .:-i!r.:i:;i?\: :"'a>;^-r.'." li.at •* tln.> wci*- iVw in c'"-n.p3r;s**n. In 
talented, sy>tcmaii/.fii..r/'*f/.v c-'it.'i'i'!'<?. c\i\ i:. \..:':.:\'.''W' ii: tiii-ir tTwliaw.r-j t ■ 'niiise !>':spiriuns asain: 
the General Cn)V(.Tniii-.M.!. aM'i c .::.:;. it i'::*.- C'--ir!ri-. wiili-'iii the ^■.•r■^:^i'.il^ ••: j ;..eall ;*' that thrv ei 
Vifitied '• the iille an.l v:ci«. u-i," an. I c »rij:-..L:a!? .': a -ji i'.rci/:i la, a;:! .tiii r ;•"..:'.'.? i.-.ar l':u- >t'aN"»ard, whei 
*»they were joineil!'\ their IksI nie:..:s — t]:i." s".a\»'}i« i.v-r? — wh^sai-i Muir :ii«p. e*, (i — >\ d — n tliem,wei 
un the tiptoe cf e\: »• -'.I'ion, an-i r* • -.oi:'..; liut ihe -Mvvi:aM-i 'a.iv c •uiiiu t-.- I'.eo l}.e!:i ;*' tliat •*the 
got pojHteaision of liie jutss at Br.r/. ria. tl.f 1. nly oiw ilun in Ttx:!- i" ti.ai •• risol'-.Tions and addresM 
were distributed i:i f.er. «;uarti.T. I-y ;» i'..!;»!ri.i!ci' •■: !:i'. 11 r.p -iutt '. 1 r il:ai txpri-:* p''.rpr-se ;*' ths 
thev fiUed t!je ci'tintrv uitli se..'.il:"n< 'i;-;;N a'r! ;-';.«i::j-. iVii-.-.tv n:!.»' ll:e p..ii"ra!*:e ii'hal'ilAnt!«. w!.ol 
they called lorii^-i. wjili ih-jir vonj..-.!:^-i-.. ii ••tinv \i:!!ir.«^i i- !i:!.mi;;iI :i!.ni in ihcir highhanded pn 
ceedin^." Stil;, says f-.' ^ini- !\sT ria m. •'!:>• »-L'::iii.'m.caiii':i^ iii'in tljo J'c«iko. «r f^irmer?, to th 
Mexican atu]ioritie=. wrrc of t:.e r.i-.-: :r:.'iiiy an.i lav- ra-Ie kini: but t!i..M' from the agitators an 
wx)uld-bc office or landh'.'ldiTs, wero i-f t:.*.- i.f»-it il:r-.-.;!eiiiMtf aii.i i'.c-.iulicus sort. Down with th 
dictator Santa Anna — ilealh !<» ::il l.i> r^v* rt-.r-i w}:«. shall er.tvr Texas." 

In this state of thinir-^ it was f-nt t:iv re\L'luiio:;.:.!sscnt tluir emissaries all over the United State 
to excite the swiipal'iy and m: ::t;ii liio .i-«..>u.i'je «i tiie irieiuis vi ireed-.-iii, and ispci'ially of religioi 
freedom I ' 

I a«W, in lljis cunnexi-. n. an ex-r?.:t ir«':;» a '.» t:.-r ■»( >i-i'tiiftl //.■•:v'"/i, ii.» fl«.«n. PnTi'.-^n. of Tennei 
see. It was written litirinj the >ik- ;:».>.■.:■': »i j-r«»::r'-L«.'' . t Sann Anna :ii Tixas. Let ii !>e luirne in miiK 
that this lett-.T wa-5 from the per-io'i wli 1 weut Xo Tixa.':, •!■:■ ij.e j -i.-p -se oi" rrvii]ii!i.-.ni/.in»: it;' xvY 
pave out from h> .uri\.ii there, liiat iu- '.vas ' i:. ji..<'.,. — i. n <>! f'.i i»i-,\at-.* vii-w> "f li.i- President cf tli 
I'nited States ;' .1:1.1 wl.i^.- iru'.'?.."i». r a.e..ko iIj.- -iaine 1':.- o.int a i;:i.in.::».l. l^ anni.-unee to him tli 
victor/ of San Ja.\a'.i. 'i lu L\i;a.; i:..i;. nc ic\ui\ in tl.c Niw Vuik Sur.. oi Maroii 22d, 18^, as fo 
low.< :' 

' For a portion «.»f 'm:6 :nrre. [niri>>^arv tD I'ltpo-se the Mexi.'an*.] we in''.>t livk to the I'nited Statp 
It cannot arr.ve t'>.« >i-.'.:i. — Tin-r-. is mt ■ !»»■ tV-eiisu' in I'lxas. im iny ..ji.nii-n. and thjt is to establish tl 
independence of Texas, am! tt Ki »t!!tichtf! if th( I'nitt I Sf.tft-." 

I mij;i.t re.st I'lH- r.w IjiTi . wiTii i.-re.iT ;:fi»b'r;^'if t"'..:T a \y.\\ -'f Vii'ni <t men would irive an indiinw 
verliet a^'ainst tle^ «ii«vi-rn:jifiit. an I aifain»t tiie a'lth^rs an.i i:i^::.:'. > >*\ iui> rev'»jt. Hut 1 beg jcra% 
to '^'.i A liltic lurthi-r, a::.! t" u'.aiiiV. Ii-i a n.i'iiu nr, ai the • ;>rctcxi..-' ol it 

Nr. 2. 

THF KI\DN»:^.S AND GENEROSITY OF THK VEXTfAX.*;. THE TNGRATITCDE AX 
J-AL.*^t:Hot>l)S ur THE AMEIUCAX EMIGKA^T^. AND THE TKETEXTS OF THi 
WEVOLVTIOX 

Since time hf.:an, no e!»ii2Tants wore ever treated with <■• much kindness and irr:-norosity, as tfao 
Americans who ■Ji'ttie'l in Tex"a«s. Their iaiu: w.l* :;i\e?i theii:. They wi-re exempti-d from taxes fl 
/tn years, and frosii custom h^'Us-.' <iu'i:es ibir;nc tlie -ame term, for ever, tliinj imported lor thiirov 
u*e. The laws, als -. pr-'Teeied ih<'!r in iustry. bolri a^riris.tnra' ani mL-ciianiea'. ii: a hi,'h i^-'cree. ] 
return, they were only r*.«iu!i\.i{ to brink: evidence nt •j:n.K\ murai ciianicler, and to nmke i.»aih to suppo 
the constitution, and to confoim to ij>e n-lijion whicli it csta'-Lslu-ii. Py complying with thtse coiid 
tions, becoming the iawinl |.ri'prii't'*rs oi li\hvl. and rcSidiiri six monilis, the settlers bi-come naturalize 
citizens. 

I wil! .]';v»t? a u-w a'i:h Ti!:e> ti^ show how Mexico earned out tlie la\ish srenori^siry with which al 
common'' ■•• ■ '• ' :e i!.«>re tiian niifilli-il the Uberal proiaisr- she had made to American eiDigraat 
notwithstai. ^lit. ..4. awKs-i an-.l j.-i nidious cuniuct of "io man> Americans. 

Datiii G. Burntt, an euii^ranl fmi.i Newark. N .1.. al i-nr Tii.ie a j\iiis:e, and since Vice Presidei] 
and actinz Prcsi.li-nt of Ti-xas. wnne, en the -irii of No\ ember. !'<J0. as follows : 



.) 



Thirt k'ltor. It Will be ()]isorvinl, \v;i> wiiiieii near llu- close ul llu? >rar iii wliicli Saiiiiirl lluiu 
fmi^aieti to Te\aji, * lor the |iiir[)iWf of revolutioiiiziim it . ' 

In 1831, ,inthimu DaifAivX Utvr^v Ciirfis, esqniri's, of Ni-w York, and (acii U^tn. H. Sumnn 
]k»tnn, Tnisti'cs of ifie Gulvchton Bay and Texas Land Company, published a pamphlet, from wli 
I make the following; extracts : 
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* Tliniiijh thij Citholic rtrlijjion U rcquinui to be supported, tiie Laws arc tolerant, and there if 
L»cution, Ibr opinion^ suke. upon that most interestint; topic.' 

* Public instruction '\h predicateil upon the f'lliuwinu: l)iUiis : • In all the towns «/* the Stutt\ th 
»hnil bv cstahlishvd a mmpftnit numbtr of cohwwh si'hools^ in vihicli thert- shall be taught readi 
writinir, and cypherinic, tlu! catechism of the Chrislian ruliition, a sh(»i't and sinijile explanation of 
constitution, and the ^i-nerdl one of the rejiuldie, the riy;hts antl iliities of men in society, and tliat wh 
may conduce to the hettur education of y»«uth.' 

* Tho metho^l of instruct itm shall br uniform tliffnurhout the State, and in those places, wher 
may b«^ necessjiry, there shall be instilnlions of leaininij, more suitable for the dissemination ofpul 
instruction \\\ flu- useful arts and seii'nce«j.' 

* The u\fturncf nffriv t'on.sfitNtiont* fiml //'/.<*• fmrs has sclihm hmi morv perfectly illustrated, t 
in the suddi'U development ol the resourciM and adv.int;ur«^s whieh this fertili- country now eihibite. 

* F'vcepttor the consideration name.l, [irL-ati-r vcurity tn tbc soutiiwestern portion of the Uni 
^tskiv.i,'] tffr rtsjtion of Ttwas is not tJtxirtth//' to the inhahlfants. Tlu-'y are jierfeclly contented v 
t'luir condition nn-ier its pn^sent ijnvernmeut. They d. sire no better. It is a frei* republic like 
Unittid Stitos. The people choose their «iun rulers, and malce their own laws : and those laws exei 
them from dutitts upon all irttods importeci tor thi-iri.)wn use, and fmrn liivfs for tlu- support of povc 
mcnt, for ten vvMr^ from thi-ir srltleincnt. What iimri' can thev di'^in- i and if the\ did, wc kiiow 
to wiiat fl^ivi rnment they coidd look with a pri^ppel •»! attainiii'.^ i?.' 

* llavin'j; :iscertained the* importiint powers «if the li-dfral and stale iroverninents of the republic 
l>PCome?* necessary for the sfttler to be informed that tiu*se powers are so carried into effect by the la 
ti to aflorJ the hijrhcst encrjurai^enn-nt to >; \tion al i.>;i)i:str\ . In pn>tectin;; duties on alf article 
agricultural pnxhice antl m(«chanf*n! ronsfiuction, particularly tlio.-.r of wo«xl and leather. Of these, 
prices of which are hi.i;h from thi- al>unlantsup|)ly of the ]U'eciou<i uu-tals. and the habitual inactivity 
luxury of the f;»M:uoi.'s .mkxicajss, the intelligent cUsses of einit^rant.-» will avail IhemseU'ei : 
rapid ae-cumulation «»f wealtji.' 

•Tlu'time s«'ems now to have arrived and tlie policy adoplefl. which Gt.-n. Pike, uj>tm actual 
ser^-ation of the country ujjwards of twenty Mars air«». \\\w\\ it w.i.-; luidi-r (he iron de.spotism of Spc 
considered necessary t(» its prosperity. His ob«*er\ati«in wa^i, ♦ that it the numerous buys and harlx)r 
the s^ilf of Mexico were opi-ned to the ti-adt' of lh<" wi-ild, and a tjineral license eivcn to the cultival 
of all the prcKJuctions the country is capal)le of. with iVeedum of exportation ami imiHutation, with pro 
duties <m forcii^n ijjxkIs. the country wi^uld immediately bi'i'ome ri«'li ami iMAVi-rlul, and a proper stii 
liH wouhl hf- held j»ut ll«r the poiii to lalior, when certain of tiudinj; a read\ sale for the production 
their plantations and manufactories." 

Fi tim th f , > //a/« »'///c ( Tfnn . ) Banm t. 
The followini^ Letter from ? ui-ntlcnran of respectability, now in Tcxa>. I. a.-' ht-en polittdy furnis! 
us for publication : 

Town or Aisti.v, Oc^ 2r/, 18?0. 

* r have resided m Hiis c^unfiy nearly Imuv years, an 1 h.ivi* been active 'U ddlectinji all the infori 
••on, to be relied on, ri'l:itivc to iijy adopt. 'd ctainfry. and shall ;iive it lo you as sucIj, un(kT the hope i 
p'Tsnasion that it will carry conviction with it, until the h-adiiiL; Ihcts are refuted, r)r at least controvert 
The now settlors an; rfpresfMited ; uu'l enjoy rvcry eivil prlviletre that ri-a-onalde men could ask 
Thojie wlio are here are sati.stieil, ami .-ay that this is the most munificent cftivcrnment they ever li 
under.* 

From th*' ,Vrir Vor.',- ('ninhr antl Enquirer if A'ov. I^Iil. 

•The mddcst svstt-m «)f i;overn!neiit exists in Trxas. S-.'lUers are allowed to cari'V in almoi^t 
anmunt of propjTty, for fh«-ir own use. duty fn-o. * • ' The l.iws lormiM'ly existing against N< 
Americans, and requirin:< the settlers to ije C'alhoiirs, have recently hei-n npraled.' 

Extract from a It ft er I f lillli.tm llllfion. on emii^nrtt from Bosttnt, tltitnt .ititr, 18,1834. 

* Some people niii^hl ask if we are at pi-ace with the Mexican.s. We are, and they are disposer 
<loall they can for th»' peoph*. * * * We j^ay no Ltves of any kind, and are not likeh to do so tor some til 
In fact, thiniTJ are n* a vi«ry pi*o!ni'<in.^ >.fate, aiirl tlip peoph- are n."«Mimiih»tin'^ property. All rcligi 
ire tolerated, which is well for Texa-*. Thi.i is a nrtr lutr, and sires much .snti-if'trtion to the peojt 

Ertntrt from a htttr of Mr. Hurt It ft, tlittd Ihc. ."0, 1H:M. 

* Pol. Austin was imprisoned for advising; his e(d.-nist-i to form a .Slate (lovernmeiit for themseli 
whether the Mevican fioviMnmenl permitted it c-r not — a hii^h (ir-nee. ci'-.rnizable by the courts of 
tuited States, and lor winch, in soinecountr.es, imiirisfuiment v.r.uld be a liirlit puni'^hment. 

* £ have frequently heard the (Jovernuient acUuowletl^cd, by tlu? inhabitants, to be the ea.sicst tl 
ever live<i undcjr.' 

tUtract^from a Itttn of Gen. John T. Maaon. ihttnl Sept. OS, 1831. ( Th* writer Jtad jmt retur, 

from Te.ra.s.) 

* The most important act of the Legislature of Coahuila and Texas, was tlje orcjanizing of Te 
into a separate judicial di.strict. 

* \ll pi-oceedinirstif the courts of Texa* are required tu lie in Kuuli-ih. and the right qf tritxl 
ptry^ in ullcavfn, ricil and criminal, it ^ccundi which ui\es to the c'"le loi 'l\'\vv<^ V\\v: '^«i\x\>\^ 



nfegoanb of the English lav. This system is permanent, and will never be relinqnisbed Indatfl, it 
was so satistacb^ry to the Mexican legislators, when explained to them, that they proposed to extend Ihv 
nme prorisicn toCoahuila at the next sc^ts.'ca-' 

" President Santa Anna is friendly to the colonists and to all foreicrners." 

A work, entitled ** Guide to Texas Emigrants/* was published in Boston by David Woodman, jr.^ in 
18S&. The following are extracts : 

"The trial by jury, in all casos, ''ivil anJ criminal, is proviiled for. in which eight out of t^'elve, or 
two-thirds of the j<irurs, give a vj* ict This law is now in full opemtiun, under the administration of 
Thomas Jefferson Chambers, a lawjor i.f cuunoncc, lormorly an Apierican citiz.n." 

"The national religion is ihe Cath«U:c, but a late i.iw of tiie Stuto allows both religious and political 
lolention, nrorided the public order be not disturbeii.'* 

The abovo mcnlione<i work was pu'^Iisht-d the same >ear that Samuel Houston diii "raise his flag." 

The re?, ler is now prepared to appreciatf the veracity, hc-nrir, an*! gratitude of men who put forth in 
their Declaration of Independence, ^a melaticholy caricature of ours,) the following *■ pretexts** for 
revolution : 

" It rthe Government] has refused to secure, on a firm basis, the riciit of trial l»y jur\' — that palladium 
of civil liberty, and only »;.fe euarantee for the life, liberty, ani property of the citizen." 

'■It denies us the right c:" worshippinij the Almiirhty acL*-t.':n:i to tiie dictates of our consciences.** 

During the war which ensued upi '11 the Texan insriiToction. the Ljiiim; men of the movement, and 
their a^rents in the United :?;a: s, ma \o earr; -.-t .iUpLais t ^ i:^ to conu to the rt»scue. in the name of reli- 
gious freedom. While Str^if;tn F.^iu.nfitt ci»::;:iaiide.i the Texanariiiv.a letter appeared in the .^V^p 
York Transcript, purj»«irtini t» have been wrjttv n on a ilrunihead, umier Austin's d:ctation. in which 
such an appeal was directed to the uescen.laittii of the puritans I Can tuul lalsehood and humbug go 
lurther ? 

In the Declaration above mentioned, th;« " pretext" is also set down : 

••It incarcerated in a duntzeon. tor a iong time, one of our citizens, for no i>ther cause but a zealous 
endeavor to procure the acceptance of our con<titutu ii. and the i-itablishinent y^i a State govemmf nt." 

This is the case of the Irishman who was to be h.Mired tor st-'alini: a halter — but then there'.v.i3a 
Aiwse at the end of it ! Inan)ther part of the same r."«peciahle doeument. the revolutionists declare, 
that "so far from their remonstrances and petitions bcin^.; rc.-anicd. the agents who bear them are thrown 
into dungeons." 

Now mark how "a plain tale" shall put t]:is Falstaff stcry down. 

Austin went to Mexico in 1S33. the bearer of a constitution formed by an insurrectionary' convention 
in Texas, who had undertaken to dismemhi-r the State to whi'-h thev l>eIon^ed and uwed allek'iance. and 
to erect a part of it [Texa^] into a separate State. By the c n?t!:utii.n an*! laws of Mexico, a new State 
Gould not 1)2 GMlmitted into the Mexii.'an union unless she had SO.OUO inhabitants: nor could she form a 
constitution, unless she had bcL-n previou>iy admitted. Texas had at th.at time i.-i..y 2<>,0iH) inhabitants, 
and had made no previous a]>plieatii>n for admission. The vi ry pro[»^al '.■.. be admitted, in such a man- 
ner and under such circum>tances, showed an auJ.acity h;u\i:\ less tlr..: criminal. Moreover, the pro- 
posed constitution said not a wor<l about slavery, when sla^ .^rv \\_s t x.atiiii; \\\ Texas, and was required 
Djf Uie/ederal laws to be abolished. By this silenro, it was intcndeii to continue it The existing State 
constitution — tliat of Coahuili and Tex:is — had ?.'. o".-i i it. 

The Mexican Congress rejectea the yf .posed c- ri^..■ ii<'n, and Austin departed quietly for Texas; but 
before he hsd journeyed so far i\s i? '.^e t>e\or.d reach, thv-re was ti-ansmitted to the hands of Government 
nlctter of Austin, written froiTi the city of Mexico, recnnnendiu^ to the municipal authorities of the 
cities and towns of Texas to take their £:oveniment ai'i..- into thoir own ban !s. and to organise under 
the rejected constitution. Upon this discovery, he was pjr-*ui"!. arrested, and imprisimed. " 

Hear what himself said respecting this transaction, in a I.tu-r dated Jan. 17, ISo-J, soon after his 
arrest: 

«• I do not, in any manner, blame the Government for arrc<t:ni; me." 

••The general gevtrnmeut are disjnwed to »lc every tiling f« r Texas, that cm be done to promote its 
prosperity and welfare, that is conyistent wi'.h the const/.'iii ii v.?d lav.s; and 1 have no doubt the State 
government will do the same. i. they are applied to in a ».;• \w\ manner." 

Again, in Aueust. 1S34, A --'in wrote: "The j;«»vernnunt have remedied all the evils complained of 
in Texas;" and he recommenucd '• ti.-.t a pe.n'.ic act of gratitude should be passed by the people, for those 
remedies that had been applied by the Kovcrnment." In November of tl-e same year, a ^rand central 
committee of tlie Texan settlers, for the purpose of counteracf^^Ei t'e pe;'" eious influence of intruders 
and demagogues, audputtini; down the foul calumnies they wr: ' rr>'>y employeii in pn^]'a{rating against 
the Mexican government, issued an addrc>^ \- r v peopb., of wii. .. the following is an extract^ 

•'We ask you, in the spirit of candor, i?s ihe ^overniui !it e\er iL-^ked anytbinz unreasonable of Texas? 
If it has, we must, before God and our ■ -.'ry, say we know it not. Again, (for \our experimental 
knowledge must bear us out,) hxs it ever L...Mened you with taxes, or the {terlormance of anluous. peril- 
ous, or expensive duties .' Nay, has Texas ever borne ai;y part of the expenses of sustaining the eov- 
emment tnat protects our lives, our liberty, and our pn>perly ? When have the people of Texas culed 
apon the government for any law to their advani ■_••. '-r lor* the repeal of any law by wtiich they were 
a^rieved, but what their reijuests have been l:* -ed .'*' 

Austin fuUff and reptutediy admits the truth ./ ''.f rhar^e agaifist him, >»ales that he had received 
no personal iil-treatn,' it, and expected scMsn to be ret at l>bert\ , which, in poirt of fciet, he was, in a 
himaneand magnanim<jus manner, by President Sa.:t . Anna, crivim: the most solemn pledges to exert 
h a influence to maintain the supremacy of die laws, ^'nd to di.-coun* . nance the disturl^rs of the peiice. 
Nevertheless, he returned to I'exas but to rush into rebellion, and to set his hand to the atrocious falee^ 
bsMJuSs, and to dictutt? that sacrilegious appeal to the piety of this country, which I have mentioned. Even 
'ihe&cioa tr/u'ch /t was pounded had been truv. add Mexico hatl* forbiddeu rcl^glou.^ freedom, and 



ipeiMCUted him for non- conformity, he would have had no right to complain; for it was on the exp 
cooJition that none but Catholics ahould be brought into the country, and that they should take an 
to conform to the Catholic religion, that his father, and he after him, obtained the grant of a foot of li 
and to support that religion, Austin had ta?ivn an oath. The government had generously absolved 
finm his engagement, and such was Uic return he made for it. 

Yet this IS the settler of Texas, wiioni Gen. James Hamilton likens to William Penn, seekin 
create, by the comparist>n, an occasion of villifying President Santa Anna. 

The hostile procoe'lin^d of citizens of the LJnit<^ Statos against Mexico, throughout hercontrovi 
with the Texan insnrt^f nts and bri'j^dnls, have been as nv.cu in cunt ravcnt ion of the law of nations 
of our treaty witli Mexico, and of o«)r own municipdi laws for nvaintainin<; tlm peace and neutralil 
the nation. The Government and pei.pl :M*e ^uiUy til wliatfver wronii they jierniil citizens or stran 
to commit within their juru-^diction. Tl.. ■irri which the people of the Soulheni section of tlie Union, 
a certain class in every section, have? been iillowed. and, in fact, enc(>unii>^ei!, h\ u faithless and mac 
vellian executive, to take ai^inst a friendly and pean-ahle nei!<i»l>or, does not (lilfcr ulall from thee: 
ditions wiiich Genet e*; up wiliiin this country ajra'nst Louisiana and Florida; or fr»m that wl 
was prepared by Aar->n Burr, Auilrow Jackson, Samuel Swartwout, and otliers, against Texai 
lS'i6. In both lh(i>o c i>cs, proclainatitms, containiii'^ solemn di'-nunciations ait 1 \\urnin;^s, were ioi 
by the diff;riMit Pr-'.^iilenlri, in whose times they happen-id. The first were the occasi«)n of the c 
brated neutrality {>r> c^lamation of Wa^hinf^t'in. >\Ir. \V«-!)>ti'r may eni|>Ii>y his ^reat abilities in defc 
and aid of ruiUa.ns and robbers; ho may strive <«>]oce>st'ull\. a<t others are doin^, and Iiave been d( 
ever since the fouii.Iation of the Cr«»vernment, to niislead th.* pei-ple ; yet let any impiirtial and lio 
man review tin? eviMits lo which I liave referred, and then say whether he dots not .si*e in the petti 

Sing and overbearin.; spirit of Webster's reply to the complaints of Mtxico, a use of those abilil 
isreputable to himself and his country. The .Soutln rn .-slaveholders liave prnnounccil tlnxse letters n 
erate, dii^iticd, anil mai^naniuious. Thrir praises w ill iw\ er he wantinu: to any man or any tiling, wl 
tends to embroil us with Mexico, and thus to eiTect a necessar,\ preliminarv to ti\e annexation of Texas 
the creation of ten new >lave States, as a perpcluul check to the spirit of freedom, and a perpetual ; 
ranty ol slavery. [See Appendix.] 

No. 3. 
PRETEXTS OF THE REVOLUTION— Concluded. 

One of the complaints of the revolutionists, which fiinies most lar:(».ly in their dechrat'on of ii 
pendente, is that Mexico had altered her Constitution. They came, they sny, " to cidonizo her wil 
ness, under the plediji'd faith of a written Con-tituti<»n, tliat thi-y sh'tul I c«>nlMiue to enjoy that consl 
tional liberty and re[)ii!dican form of government to which they Ira I b.'cn hah'luated in the land off 
birth — the United States of America. In th>s exp«!Ctation they had heen crnelly disappointed." Am 
those who s-;iiied this precimis document, were En^l!.«»h, .Scdt.rh, Irishmen, and some native Mcxic 
I presume that we may deduct liiom the sum (d* our sympathy in this ** cruel disappointment,' 
much aM wouhl fall to their share! 

This foolish assumption, wliich proves notliins; except that these patriots were hani pressed 
"pretexts," will reipiire but a very brief noti<M!. It would have received none whatever from me, 
I not desired to offer a few observations upon that poluu'id change in Mexico to which it relates, 
principle advanced in this article is, thni a nation, in ^iviii;.: an asylum to the needy and nnfortun 
and it may be felons, of foreign lands, is, by that act, stripped of the most valual'lepren-Kative of bs< 
reign pe<jpie — that of amelionitini; their own political ci»nditii»n. Suppose the people of the Ur 
States should think it expeilient to ** provide a new ^uanl lor their fuiv;re security." In arming the G< 
ral Governmont with additional pnwers tor restraining^ and punishin.^ iiu>hs. and riots, and that the i 
dent and naturdlizeil Irishmen in this cou itry. who are at lea.st forty lo on.' of the Americans in Mc?i 
^ould assemble and declare themselves indepeiUient, on the ground of a violation of an implied proi 
of the nation, that no severer restraint-* or penalties should be imposed upon rioters than existca at 
time they accepted oiir i)rodereil asylum, an 1 came to ditj: our railroads and canals. Suppose Mr. At 
ton, and a colony of Deinocr.its from New Ilamp-jhire, had emiurated to N«»rlh Carolina six years 
and subsequently rehelh.Ml, becau.-e sin champed the basis of her Senate from population to property 
a colony of a'wUtionists in V'ir;;inia, bt-cause in ISSO she ma<ie slavery the basis of her represcntati 
or in Delaware, because she rircently narn-wcd the liberty of the press down lo the discussion of •' 
official conduct of men acting in a public capacity." But what has been the Icirislntion of these in 
gents themselves ? Hy their Constitution, no free African^ nr tftsrtndant of an Afncniiy can hold h 
or reside pennonnit/v in tha rfjwhlii'.. There is a colored man in Philadi lj)hia, the acknowledged 
of the late Hutcliins G. Burton, form:^r!y a re|)r*rsenl dive in Con^rross and (lovernor t"f North Carol 
Unlike many parent«« in tlie Unite»l Slates, wiio sell their children lo *• the speculators," Mr. Bu 

give his son'a i;ix»d e.'lucation,an I he bv.caine a highly re.-ipeclable and u.^cful critizi'n. In 18S5, Gove 
orton made a visit, ami took breakfa-it with hirn. He t«»ld him that «m his journey to Philadelphia 
had a lon^ and frien Uy interview with President Jackson ; that the President liad assured him that T< 
Would shortly and surely be annexed to tho United Slates, and oft'ered him the appointment of 
Governor of the new Territory ; that he had purchased therein forl\ thou-and acres of land, one thoui 
of which, and a gang of negroes to cuUivatt; it, he olfered to bestow upon hit son if he would emig 
thither. He urge«1, as a reason why he should accept the olfer, that such was the prejudice and persi 
tion to which a' colored man was subjected in Phila lelphia, that it was impossible for him to seek 
obuin safety and happiness there. In Texas, he added, a population would grow up free from this 
jndice. That, said he, will be the country for vou ; " there you will be on an equal footing with e 
other man." The proposition was declined. But if it had been accepted, this worthy man would I 
been banished by the new Constitution and lawa, substituted for th« m\U ^Tvd\w^\ <l<A^ ^ ^«x\wi', 
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WhatwoiikI 
consequence el 
.. »■ That which 

would hare happened to the son of Governor Burton, han happened to hundreds." 

It is obvious ^at the arri^'al of many toreigners, by ad(iing a new and more or \es» heterogenoos ele- 
ment to society, may be found to render *• now inianis for the safety and happine-w" of the community 
indi^ensable ; and to say, that the nation have not a riuht to arl«»p't thfin, by reason r»f such a preposte- 
rans pretension in the ver>' person:? who h.ue created llie necessity fur them, is to subject the will of the 
nation to that of strangers and refugees, and in etiect to Ki\e them, and eacii of them, the power of the 

Mf0/ 

Most of the Hiiipano-Americari repubHc«, on attaining tl'.eir iniltpendence. adopted the s\'stem ti 
tSie United States, without adverting i^utiiciently to the wide diiK-ronce uf origin, education, habits, and 
■itoation. We had our colonial and provincial represf ntativo It-gi^hitures fn.>m the rirst settlement of this 
country, and were accu>tamed to self-gnvcrimient, more ur ie>s com]>lL>te, within * stahlished limits, both 
geosraphical and political. l*he Spanish Americans haii no such sciiuoling: they were unacquainted, prac- 
ticsdly, with the representative system, having no central authority other than that e\erci:*ed by the repre- 
sentathre of tlie monarch, and rioue in the department:*, exctpt what emanated therei'rom. To these disad- 




a condition necessarily anarchical, to construct and put in Uftion the va^^t ami complicated machinery ol 
a federal republic, with slight knowieiige (.f tlio i;«a'essary division and distribution of its poweni, and 
no experience of its wnrkin^rs. To tiu'se iliiFuMilties niu-st he added, the ahscnee of a general system of 
education, and the unhouii'lt'il influonco of a |'rifstli«^»d, accusi'mied to lix»k for its revenues and its honon 
to a monarchical hea.1, andai^viiys adverse tn pr-p'.ilar riirlits and representativi' government. 

Mexico having speedilv tlunc c-tl'tlie t';:Vfiri', t\T<\ fruit of the aiiarch\ and personal influence inci- 
dent to revolutions, atlopted ri^ortiU'^iy the Federal system, as practised in the I'niteil States. But this, 
from tJie causes already notici'il, pr-ivi-.l iin-n'.y an in^iniTui-nt « t" iraiwilion. In that sense, it was not 
without its ^Tilue. If it did nwt wholly jiri-\ ent, it grtMil> uiiri^Mu^l, liic anav«'liy which uiherwise might 
have been intolerable, and turned the h< I'.rts and ty< sof I'iM* iitL-plc t • a refuge under the ancient aiMl 
familiar form of nconarehy. The Fe it mi -;)«.'.-"i !»vver wt.ik-i .-ari-ifiirt'irily. The j^oilticai elements of 
federation had to be created, amir he prjrti«*o r>j W jenrner) ; wlu-n-riswe hal tlu' elemt-iiTspreparetltoout 
hand, and had taken lessons in practice rr<.>r:i tin- partlAl c<infedi-raoicsa>!<>pt>.- \ !':)r eommon defence, at va- 
rioos periods of our history, and in ditfereni si>i'ti<>ns of the country. The m.nn dilhcuity of Mexico arote 
fiom the want of precise and well umlerstot-ni lines of demarcation between Federal and Slate functions ; 
andnot unfrequently from an indisno'iition of the State authoritie> t? j^^^y ^ strict regard to those lines: 
Many States, for instance, Tamau!ip.is, New Leon, Xalisco, and C'hihualiua, undertook to impose du- 
ties on foreign gooils, and to regulate cummeroe with loroiun nations ! 

The State of Zacaiecas niiUitied an af t of the Fedend authorities, aiiri made ni.litary resistance to 
the execution of it. An eneagement tCKik place, in which they were defeated, with tlie loss of 2M 
hilled and wounded nn both sides. But the most notable instances ol nullifioation were in Texas., and 
were instigated and executed by an insidinU"* band of in^ruilers. who had enti-rii'. the country for the pur- 
pose of exciting trouble. So ready a means of accompliohimr this object as nuUincation. would not es- 
cape their sacacity, eijpecially as they were chietly from that portion of the I'nited States where the 
doctrines had for many years been preached, and widely embraced a-* a new political evangely. Many 
people who would not raise a rebellion, an^ willing to siiirk their share of the puldic bunh^us*. When, 
uerefore, nullification promised, in the spirit of Jack Caile. that there >houl<l be no taxes, it appealed 
to a passion which listens readily to any reasoiiins. In 1^34, the peri'xl nf ten xear.-*. during which the 
emisFants were to be c\emj>t from custom-h«oise duties, expired, ami the Gent ral C^ivcmment prcv 
ceeoed to apply the custom-house re^.'ulations to TeViL-i as to otlnT parts of the n-piiblic. But at the in- 
stigation ana uiider the lead of the intnuiers and conspirator* fptra the I'nited States, the collector was 
eeized and imprisoned, tiie custom-houses closed, and the shairieful indignity l^{ ftva^iti^ inflicted upon 
a captain of the Mexican army, stationed with a small detachment at Anahuac. for the pur})ose of sus- 
taining the civil authority. Disaflection and seditiim were nut. however, universal. They owed their 
origin and most of their force to the corrupt intriguers and disorsranizers wv i hail come ***to sow rebel- 
lion," and were determined, by every means tn which they could lay hands, to compromise the peace of 




right to meddle. All the industrious farmers, shopkeepers, and other orderly persons.were in favorof peace; 
but the swindling land-sperulators, tiie office-seekers, the ambition;* and mpacious, strove to excite the 
whole country to rebellion.'' 

Another, and more notorious, instance of nnlhtication in Texas, was the open and systematic vio- 
lation ol the Federal Constitution, laws, and treaties, abolishing slaveiy and the slave trade. This vio- 
lation extended not only to the slave tiadc, and >he emigration with slav(;s from the United State*, but 
also to the African slave trade, which was conducted through the island of Cuba, under the protection 
and agency of the United States consul at Havana. 

Another branch of nuUitication in Mexici) was the assumption, by the State Legislatures, of power 
in disposing of the public Ian Is. These lands, in Mexico a.s in the United States, form an interest oif 
incalculable value and importance, which is committed there, as here, exclusively to the jurisdiction 
of the General Government. In 1834, the legislature of Coahnila and Texa« srninted several millions otf 
nrm^pari oi it to the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company in the United Slates, at about one and 
^^^rtif9f^ per 9crc. In const^jnenre oi'thi* prr»ceedinc the legi-lature wa* di>pei««e<I. and their sesQiit>u 
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loMHi by a milifary force umlor (xiuicral Cos. And this fart ti<<:iircM Inri^Ly in Ihe Texan tloclaralion of 
ndependence, although, m rhe Texan Constitiition formed about the same time, it is declared that ** this 
irrant is. and was from the beginning, null and void." 

A party called Centralists, who were in tavor of a stronG;or government, had Ions cxii^ted in Mexico. 
rh€ events to which [ have rci'orrpd had gradually ani^mentcd that party. This was more particularly 
lie eflect of tlie trdnsartions in Texa.s ; for, in that case, there win added to Ihi* humiliation of the Gov- 
Toment, the stinsr of ingratitude to the nation. ** The uni^ratetiil colonists,'* (l»»s colonos ini^ratos,) bad 
lecome synonymous with Texans. In the summer of ISJM, at Cuernavaca. a town of Mexico about 
ifty miles from the capital, a move f'nr altcrin:^ the Constitution, with ii view to reme<ly these disorders, 
fc'as commenced. It was purely popular. Tlu* ])roplf of Mexico hjul worried :donir for ten years under 
system alien to their habits, inadequate to their wants, uiu'i humbling to their pride. They wisely de- 
prmined to put an end to this state of things ; and this determination, on their part, constitutes one of 
he great grievances of the nuUitiers and freebooters ot Texas. Their instincts did not deceive them. 
iny change which promised uniform and steady siipromaey of the law, certain punishment of the guilty, 
nd protection of the gO(Kl, wa-* ominous of evil to them. In l!^36 a new Constitution was formeil. It 
ras upon the principle of centralism, or consolitlation ; it dispon«ed with Slate legislatures, and substi- 
itt-d lif>r them departments having a legislative c«nincil, elected by the peuple, and a (iovernorand mili- 
ary commandant, both <i}tpointcd by the Pn^si«lent. Their jurisdiction extended only to matters of po- 
ice, to elections, and to proofwitions for laws ; the leju:islrttive and judicinl powt-rs beiiii; all vested in 
lie Oeneral Government 'i his Government, Imwever, especially in its exerulive branch, was embsr- 
9iveA hy absurd and suicidal checks and n^trictions ; the executive counril, appointed by the legisla- 
nre, had a veto upon all executive propositions fnr laws. The jurlges of the supreme court were ap- 
minted by the Conicress, and those of inferior jnrisdicticMis by the supreme court. By the Federal Con- 
titutiori tlicy co«ild be teinponirily sinpended tor dilat«>riiiessor curniptitm, but l»y the new Constitution 
hey were exempted fn)m this respimsibility; the conse(|uence of \vhi<*h wns, tliat by n*ason of delay, 
md uncertainty in the admini-^tration of justice, crime increa-^ed, especially highway r<»bbery, of which 
ive heanl much in the lluit«=^l St.ites, in connexitHi with the con.iudas from Mexico to Vera Cruz and 
Fampico. From the sanm cause cnmmi'rr<* was obstructed and n-slr.iiiud. The legislative ptnver con- 
iiiten of a Chamber of Deputies about sevruly-tive in number, and a Senate consistiuLr of tbrty-eight. 
Fheir qualifications, antl th«ise of electors, were the same tus under the Fecleral Constitution, and the oill 
■jf the rights of citizens continued the same. I'nforlunately. the jealousy which the Mexicans still 
rherishcflof the central power, inriuced them to ailopt ont; of the very worst features of our old Articles 
)f Confederation. The new Constitutron re<juired that ar>y iiiipo-it, in order to be valid, should luivo the 
issent of three- fourths of the departments, to b** <leclared by the l.irislative councils. Hut the mi-^st per- 
nicious principle of the new system remains to be menilnned. Then- w;is a fourth^ callcil the Consor- 
rative power, (poder coaservativo;) it was invesletl in five persi^ns. Their tunction was to annul all 
bws snd judicial decisions which they (b'emed contrary t«» the C«»nstitutiun. 

Such was the new government, powerless, an<l slusirish enouj^b, one woiiM suppose, to satisfy the 
most serlitious. But the revolutitmary conspirators and friH;l.>oot,.Ts of Texas determined, by antici|)ation, 
[for it was not formed until after the battle of San .)aciiit<i,) (hat it was s«.> despotic as to juMify insurrection 
and civil v^'ar. 

This clumsy contrivance for a i:«>vernment was framed witti an (»vervveeuing jealousy ot the per- 
ponil popularity'and intluence of Santa .'Vnna. This was the cause of its nnwieldiness and inetficiency, 
and this constitutes an overwhelming answer to the rrMt«nit.t^l and ennten«ptible tdiarire of the brigantts, 
nich as shot poor Boatright, about the b]o«jdy d<>spotism of Saiifa Annn, an^l Ihe mean and tlastanlly siibmis- 
lion of the Mexicans. Neither the one nor lhcc»therhave ha«lany cxi'^tence, except in the libels is.sued trom 
rhe press in Texas and New Ork'ans. and r.-ju-ated ami echoed from one end of this nation to the other. 
Nor have they been confined to this contiitent. The embe/./.ling amIv.Lssador, .lames Hamilton, and his 
coadjutors, the •^wiiullini; land ami loan airents of the revolutionisN, have propamited them in Furope, in 
■ome instances, through the most re-^pectable peri(Mlical pui)licHtions, and more largeh through pam- 
[thlets in diffident lanijuajjes. 

During five years the Mexicans worried ahuiij with the absunl and paralyzinc system T have de- 
scribed: the Government being incapable of brimrini; out and combinim; the rosojirces of the nation, so 
as to enforce onlcr and submission to the laws at b«ime, or to eoiumaud re«*pect abn»ad. (in the 28th of 
September, 1841, Santa Anna, and the (»tiicers of tlip army, «stablished and pn»elaimed the plan known 
UP "the Basis of Tacubaya,** so calletl from the name of the town where it was ai^reed upon. It pro- 
vided for calling a convention to form a Constitution, and for a provisional ijovernment in tlie interim. 
Santa Anna was app^unted provisional President, with no limitation of [M>wers, except to consult the 
public goorl. General Bravo is the substitute, or Vice Pnsident. and is now in tlie exercise of tho 
nnliiiary executive functioas. The i)rovislonal President ajipears thus far to have used his high 
and extraordinary powers with moderation and justice. A convention !j;ls been hebl, and formed 
a Constitution, which was stiMantially a rcstomtion of the obi fe»b*r.»l system. Tbr army, and so 
far as I can judge from the Mexican i)a[>ers, tlie people, have disapproved of (his, ami a new conven- 
tion was assemlded, and is now in session. It was selected by the President, and comprises the 
highest talent, learnintc, an<l re^^pecfcibility of the whole country. The ]mwpeet is, that now, at 
la.-t, Mexico will liave a system at once efficient and free, capable of maiiitainini; onler, enforcing 
law, defendin<c and improving the n(»ble country, which is the inheritance of the gentle, generous, 
and heroic people of Slexico. This I alTirm with srevU contidenc«', that none but a representative 
republican government can be permanently establisbeil there. If Santa Anna is actuated by an 
unprincipled and all-irrasping a:ubition, f»f wliicb there is no proof, the well known <letermi nation 
I'f thf! people on this piint, iiBd the tracicnl fate of the father of their independenei-, the nnce-belove«1 
Ifurbidc, would deter him from repeatinir the experiment of that illustrious penmm ; antl if this shmiid 
fHit be siifRcietit, he will be very ^ure to Mliare bis fate. If "IiIiuhIv in-truetniu" is lieniuiitltKl anew, 
he Mi\icaU"* are prrjMied to repeat it. It ma> p'l-^iib!} shak*- Mm t\iuli'l«Mief lu i)U\ »*>uuii -i "i^\\j»'.\\.vN\\VN 
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brouicht (o work tor iW inrrcasie of the !<t'ive pArly. Suflicc il to say. thai (he leteAi fort gatlieretl to itael 
evei^ Ibui aud I'eculont humor nt'ihe Ixxly jiolitic. Such, I bt'licve. tu he the account \%hich impaitii 
history will rcn.ier of the tir:*t act of millitiration in thfse l.'nitcd States* ; and it any thing hai liappeifl 
in Mexico more disonieriy, wicked, anari'hical. or iutiunous, I am yet to learn what it ii*. 

In the year 1796, the L'*rr''*V^t'«ro j»I the State of GiHirsia {nL-^a^'i a law for the sale of lands belongiBl 
to the State, rmter tlMs law". Limis wore sold to the amnunt of i*'T<«0.mni, which wa5 received intotfai 
Trcasurj-. At the nt-xt session ; the L<;£:islature the act was <lt'c:;tre<l null and void, ordered to bi 
burned in the piihlic >';uart' h\ t,,o coiiitnon han^rman. and all saies^ and conveyances under it nullified 
but the money was n'taine<l. 

Some time hofi>ro. the .Stare of Virginia pa.<i>ed an act, that all debts due from citizens erf* ftm, 
State to British $uSiect» shouli he paid, not to thi'ir «>wn( r«, but into the State Trea^iury. This wm a 
once nullification and repudiation. It nnllititxl tiii> rr.risit tri^aty, which was by the Constitution tin 
law of the bnd, and it n-puliated. in respect to the i . irors and the Slate, though not in resi>ect to tin 
debtors. In consequence of this an of Virtiinia (fr«. liriiain refuMil to luliil the treaties, ami heldoi 
upon the western posts : and ow=n:^ t<-i this tori-isfii c<>« rcii>?i. more, I it[ias;ine, than Xn respect for the de> 
cision of the Supreme Fmleral Court, the delit" WiTo finally paid over to the inu- owners. But in ooii' 
sequence of deci>iMns by the court advi^rse to States, a ini!<rhif\tnis and untoward amendment WW 
introduced into the ron^titntion, f>irhrd>linir rht* brin^in^ of a State betoie a Ketleral tribunal, at the snil 
ofa foreiffner. or f)f a cit./.'n of an.irhor Slate. 

In Uie year 1S*J7 iIh- Sm?-- ■•• (Ki>ri:ia i-Mendrd its laws over ihe tenitoriis of several Indian nations 
whose pa**e.'«»ions wrre irniir.i: ::••.! in Hum b\ tri-aties with thi* I'nin**! Statt-s. and by laws of the I'niteiJ 
States inwle in purs'ian*o if :ii."*i' in aiii s. By tbe<e all pers«»ns \\hais4KM r were forbiiMen to intnidi 
or enterupon the Inl.an t^'rr.!i«rio< forsurvi >iiu' and Htiier purjitises. niuler a penalty of $1,200, and 
three years impris.'Mni.nt. 'I'hr r n;:ii«"r.iiii«n i-t this truar.inty was ilit* cf<>ion to the L'nited States ol 
large and valuable trict^ -f In-liaii t.. rr;rory. 'i'he !n,l.ai!^ ffa\e a part o\ tin ir c<«nnTry lor the purpose ol 
securine t«j llii'!i.si;!v(.-^ i:.i.' i|ii;it e;i»i«y;iiiuT oi" tii«* riiiia'.ndi-r. Vet. n-itwiil.slan.iini; these high and 
solemn oblisatioiH, the iiii::v.ui:l\ -wA ^Miiptlhy i!ne to an unfortunate and piT>ecnte»i race, the Stated 
Georgia sent her >«jrv.\ I. r-s, >}!'.rit!'j. j" -i- s, anl i:Mar!>, to take pt»s.-ess;on I'f their country, to arrest, 
imprison, and pnni:«h iho people fnr d^ Hrvincr laws unknc\Mi !•> t). em, and to which they were not 
leirally amenable, an«i \\er«^ so instru-t 1 iiy the airt'iits <it the rnlteit Stales, any more than to the lawi 
of Hindostan. In defian«'e of tb.i' a'."" ■ r:t\ »ii the l*resident "f ilie L'niteii .*^taies. ^who attempted to da 
his duty.) and in contemjit of the b irLr^r i-ilieij) c-vnrt, tbe«.i' riiinir> were tio?je: auil an Indian actualh^ 
pot to death, by liaii.'inir. when th<' law nnier winrh it wa.> li-. ue was vo:d. ll;e trial and t»eutence au 
void, and so pron't'inrivl by that c<»urt. Aei'.^r iiiij to the law of every nation in christenilom this wis 
murkier: yet nulliirat -mi of tre,it:rs. l.:«-. an I lu.iioial «!eoi>:ons went t^n unm(ile>t(-d. aiul terminated 
with impunity and vl- t -n. The a'ltM'T.fy «»f the (ii-iuTal (¥«i\ernmriiJ w;ls prostrate and humbled Iw- 
fore nuU:li«'at;on. an! tb-* e«iiiiitry >laiinil with the b!f»oi} ••fmnrier deliberately commitleti by a State. 

In ]82<), the Stale ot Snuth ran.>!ina pa^-^ed an act fur seixini; and imprisoning all .\merican and 
foreign seamen, or pas<i"n'.:»Ts, tif African disei'iit. arrivinir in the jK-rts of the I'n.tv i States within that 
State. And in case the c.ipta-n of the \ esstl did not on her departure lake away such seamen or pasen- 
gen, and ini> the expenses of their arrest and iletention. the law anlliori/ed the sheriff to sell tnem M 
slaves ! This at t w.is a nMtlilicatson of the C'on-tiniTion of the I'nite^i States, and its commercial trea- 




ing to commerce, and vinjuM and s^-vere h^ citizen-i of other States and foreicn countries. The law of 
Florida i.s tlie m<."St sbamele'*': and darini; fl tbem all. Tliis Territory, bousht, supported, and defended, 
at an aeeresnte expense of at lea-t *».V>,00n.mio — ^part «)f it paid by free cidored citizens of the north* 



and in all probabil.t\ tb.ree-f'>nrili> '»f it b\ the free SLites — tlii-: Territory, whcse laws are s^ubject to be 
disapproved and anntilU d at rlie pleasure «4" C't^ii-Tess, has lij'i the >iran::e aui'.acily to pass a law impri- 
soninc: northern and ion iirn so iincn, at an expense to t!u* vessi-l of a iloUar a day, an»l selling them, if 
not taken away and the rosr<> \^xA,i*'r ninrtu-nifif iffar^, Thi'? Terrii'>ry, which exists politically by 
the breath of the (Jeneral (Jovernrnent. has nullified the treaties, ('onsti'niion. and laws of that Govern- 
ment, and Ihe deare>t riirlits of the citizens and Slates who beuirbt, «b.lended. and still support it It 
Would seem as if n^^ lnwer depth i4 hnniiliation coubl be in reserve li»r the F'cderal authorities. 

In 1832 the State of South Car.dina. adnptjmr for her cuide the Virffinia autl Kentucky resolutioBi 
of 179*?, nnllitie«1 a law of the I'nited Stales. That law was the san'e in principle a* laws existing since 
the finmdation of the (yovernnienl : the first of which, passed in IT^^i). contained a provision, introduced 
at tlie special reqnesi of flMt Stdte. and for her special benefit, protectim; and encouraging the culTura 
of cotton. Sucli laws )iad been passod by all administni'icns, and all political parties, susiaiiie<] bv Ihe 
judiciary, and carrio i into execution : yet now. alter forty-one years, the Stale o\ South Carolina' dis* 
rovcreil that they were all in violation of ihe Constitution, and proceeded to declare the then existing 
one null, and not obljiiatiiry within that State. She also preparetl troops and military st"res for resisting 
the execution of the law. sliould the I'nited .States proceed to enforce it. This they did not attempt In 
flo ; but submitted to South Cari-lina, so far:»s to repeal pnrspectively the protective /»riiirf/i/r. To this 
act of imbecility and of encouri^^ement to faction and rebellion, we may attribute, in part, the present 
piosti^tion of this whole country. 

There are cases of nullification and incipient anarchy now pending in the I.'nited States, not to men* 
tinn repudiation, which implies it. Virginia and Soutli Candina have authorize<l searches and seizure! 
of Ihe vessels of the State of New York, and the imi)osition of a duty upon tlicm, in dero|pitioB of tiM 
rights of the General Government aint of that State. 

in rnftrin-'insr thr art* nf insubordination and nulliticatinn in Mexico and the United State*, we find 
^'>' i'lrikinfdjffi'rvtff, that w7jereas. in the foiiner ihe\ have a!way«. wjih the excoi'lioiivi Texas hetB 
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ined ami put down; in the laltc^r, they have been uniformly triumphant. There rannot )>e adoubt 
\iey would haveheon eflectually 9Up)3resded iu 'l'ex:iii« luul it not heen for the intruders and ditiOWn- 
[rom the school of nuUilic^rii in the Unitoil Stated. These raised the cry of ** State ri^hts,"\^ien 
I WIS not a state ; and (he object of tiio irregular attempt to erect the province into a ntaLc was, that 
night work at their will the machinery of a state goveramuot, li)r the purpot^o of nullification. They 
wt witnessed the 6Uoce!>i< of niiIlific<ition in South Carolina. Circumstunces encouraged tlie belief 
t would be still more tterviceahle in Texas. It presented a prospect of an ea^^ier and safei* tiunsition 
aration fnim Mexico and annexation t(i the United States, than (tpen rehelliim could be. 
k. stream runs with»ut h ripple if it meet no obstacle. I'he 8uppret>dion of di:»ordcr!« in Mexico has 
them known. 1'he Ixild and prompt manner in which the Mexieaiifl tried the strength of their 
d constitution :«ho\ved its weakness, and the necessiily of a cliani^u. Willi m*, di.*ionlers of all kinds 
been permitted to t.iko their courne, and thouirh lrtr|Upnt and fatal, thev have not been si^naltxed to 
iitant fltran;;er by the noise of cannon. Our C'onstiintion i^ not known to be a rope of sand, because 
ive never tested its strength. At this moment we are tlireatened with a nullificution of the appor- 
lent act by Gcorsia and J\iic Hamptthire, and of the tarifl act, if not dutifully and seaiionablj' re- 
el, by South Carolina. I run see nolliinitr in our present condition, politicul, mural, social, or finan- 
:alculattH] to inspire contidonce thutovir Constitution will ultimately secure its hi^h objects, justice, 
y, domestic tntnquility, nnd the ceneral welfare. Our mountain stands not so strong that we may 
1 ^^1 ^race ItxiU disdainfully down upon Mexico. 

t IS some proof ot tlie wjsdoin of the Mexicans, in ab-judonini; the federal system, that all those .H<is- 
American repulilics, who have adoptetl the central or consolidated sxstem, have been comparatively 
nil and prusiierous. Chile chose it in the beirinnin^, .ind Ims been the most exempt from domestic 
lea. Bolivia did the same u!itil, in an evil hour, she entered intoaeoid'ederationwiih Peru. This in- 
d her in diiliculties from which she has but rer«'ntly emerijed She Iuls now dissolved her connex- 
ith Peni, and is said to be qui<!t and ilourishinj;. The eccentric irovernmcnt of Paraguay, though 
not be recorniiu- nded ns a model, is, probal)]y, in respect to centndi.-m and eneriiy, better adapted 
: genius an<l liabits of the pi ople than a betti-r covcrnnuint would be. S.nre the dtatli of Dr. I'ran- 
'arai^iay is governed b\ a triumvirate of his appointment. South ol llu >«• .>t.ttes, there is an ex- 
5 of the opj>osite system. IJuenos Ayres, called also the Arirentine ivepublic, is Fi <leral. It has 
afflicted with an extraonlinarv series of civil wars, proscriptions, exeeutions, and niassacrcs. The 
ol Centralists, there called UnifariatiSy which was atoni* time powerlul, has been persecuted in a 
linary manner by the Federalists. Three hundred and upwards were mas^^acred in cold blood at 
OS Ayres. Umiruay, called also the Cisplatine liepublic, and the Jianda Oriental, h:w a central 
ument, and h;is aflorded an asylum to the persecuted I'nitanatjs of Buenos Avres. The two re- 
M have been l')n|r engacfed in an exterminating war, both on account of the opposite {mlitical 
iplcs and territorial disputes. Colombia became a cont'ed(;racy under the auspices of the il- 
ous Bolivar. That his opinion of the system underwent a chan;;(> sui)ser]uently to that event, 
)¥ed by his pr'parinj; and recommending to liolivia, a consolidated government. AHer his 
, the republic of Colombia, huvinp: experienced great ditTiculties, broke up, ami its original 
nces. New tjlrenaila, Ven/euela, and Kcuador. became separate and inde|»endant slates. After 
vibratitms, which are the unavoidable consecpiencc of a pi>werful impulse impressed upon great 
lunities, they have settled into ti-anquility, and are represented to be more ortlerly, contented, )>ms- 
3, and happy, than they were before tlie di^solution of the union. The next republic to the north 
atemala, or Central America. This is a Federal republic, consisting of live states. It lias been 
vetal years in a lieplorable state of anarchy and civil war. 

nail the ctuisolulated or ct^ntral republics, the executive, legislative, and judicial powers are separate. 
Bxccutive is a Presiilent, the lei;islativea Senate and IhnHe of Representatives, and the judiciary in- 
ident The territories or departments have their executive officers, called governors or prefects, 
ntendcnts, appointed by tlio Presi<lent ; and they have, in general, legislative councils, chosen by the- 
e like thfjse of our territories. I'he Federal republics have been constituted upon the model of 
wn, except that the ccmstitution of Huenos Ayres resembles our Articles of ConfVileration. 
These are tlie results*, thus far, of the struggle of man lor good government in the new nations ol 
1 America. We pay little heed to them except to inquire the state of tJieir markets; and yet tlicir 
cal progress and coiulition present most interesting subjects of investigation, and might, perhaps, 
istnictive to us, if we are not too wise to learn. Here are many ca>itly volumes of experience is 
lighest and most ditficult department of human afBiirs. One thing is gcnendly admitteil, and is 
ly deflucihle from the foregoing facts, viz : that a great mistake was made in adopting our system an 
JeL But tliosi! who have not already retrieved this (>rmr, will soon do so. In fact I think Umt the 
ect of establishini; order, secnritv, and peace, both foreign and domestic, was never so gtsKi in any 
. number of nations as it is now in the states of South Americiu Their old idea of a general con- 
of plcni{>otentiaries, formerly thwarted by their jealousy of Rolivar, and by the intrigues of Mr. 
lett, is about to be realizr^l. Tl.* ministers of •:< ven nations are about to meet at Lima. It is expected 
plenipotentiaries from the remaining repvibl. s will join them. 

[ have entered into these details, more tor the purpose of disid)using the people of the United States 
be notions and unworthy feelings in respect to Mexico, than from any impressicm that it is neces- 
to prove that a Utnd of conspirators, creeping into her liorders •* for tiie purpose of sowing rebellion," 
to ri^t to veto or nullify her Constitution and laws, whatever system she might choiwe to set up or 
down. These false notions and unworthy feelings have arisen in pail from the unfriendly policy of 
^vernment, and in pait from the habitual misrepresentationsof the Texan and New Orleans presses. 
Mexican side is nev«!r heanl by the people of the United States. Texan impostures and (a.Im\>r»3a 
rur rent through the country, while the correction and cxpo»UTCoV\\\emto\!i^\vv7k.SswQ\^\'*sk^?5a!^^' 
all into the hand-/ of c/litofM, comiptal by ** scrip." The r.owsequowc.e' \*, VVviX ^« va^-'X* ^\ vv«^ 
tn9 an t iVpte York ^'cry mldnm irivc translations fn^m Mexican \]>AYei*. \ ^^i v\^"^ \vc*a>\««^ v> va 
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Men any officiil account from Meiico. of any of th« important eventa which hare taken jdnee fratttfn 
to time in Mexico. The Texana are alwaya heroea, and the Mesicana cowaitia : two thiap which 41 
"vain grog-drinking boasters,*' if they could unite a little reflection with agreatdeaIoria]aehood.«Rp 
peiceive to be not quite reconcileable. Thus, when the *« military roerchanta,** and young fiintlfi 
actuated by " a liberal curiosity,** (to look into, and take liberally from, the strong boxen of llinSaBi 
Feans I suppose,) went on their exptnlition to Santa Fe, what wonders did they not enact ! 1,200M«K 
cans were laid dead on th ' tiold b\ this Spartan hand, Sijartan at IcaM in tlie propensity to steal! Thi 
at Mier, on a late occasir. >.. ;;:e} killed 400 and wounded 170. their own number being '200. Any pern 
who has observed, in fU!i;v.. jer n^hts. the u>ujil proportion of killed and w<»unded, knows that the lal 
ter always greatly exceed the ibrnuT, in the proportiun of 2 or 3 to 1. Here it is the reverse! Therei 
at this moment goin^ the rounls of thvM' ■ - . a >tory ui a intMt destructive battle which a handlid c 
Yucatan volunteers £ave tn the Mexican .i:..i> . terminating in the slaitchter of some hundreds of the lal 
ter, and their clisloiiinent from the heii:lits uiiich cominanai-ii the city. [ have before me a letter ffU 
A tniitworthy p.?r«on at New Orleans. d.Keil Keb *24, 1<43, ut winch the foiiowin^ is an extract : 

■' You will have seen in the Btt &nloth*r pnper*. the news hmu Jit l>y Bo\ Ian ; amuiig thereat, tha 
the Mexican troops lost the Heiirht;!, in the action tif the 4(h : hut it vvd:^ fuls^.*. acconling to Informatioi 
from the captain of the Laura V:r^i:i ^.. which arnvetl \i':<terna\ ipmi Lerma, [3 leagues from Cam 
peachy.] He has told me that the Vu ..\tii>es lost the hatiU*, and that on ovir part a number were killed 
of whom Cul. Andral^ was on-.*. li v-^f^ '^ ^ Texan >py. aiul curried p>)v«il«-r to Comuimlore Muuie [thi 
Texan naval cnmmandf r n.^^.r Campvarhy] inste;itJ of llour, acrori.ii ii.: t'» hi!» manifest.*' 

These. I tike it, ari-^ t-rr •'j-:ipie< of tiie accuracy and hone:»ty ui the Texan and >kew Orleans papen 
Mexico, like the I'on. ha^ na-i no pa:iit«.'r. 

But the stnnje-st a. i ivji.'si decisive c«^n.le:nnation of the Fe lend ri'p\iblicun form of govemmeM 
has c. ns out of the n>iiirli3 of men wliu have been clainorins and pp^rex^ii):: to f^ht in resistance of an] 
change of that form ; and out of the mouths of men who have, by ail mean>, private luul (xilitioal, opei 
■nda'acret, instigated, aide.l, ani abetted them in that resistance. 

On the 16th of October. Id29, .Mr. Van Buren, then Secretaiy of State, in a letter to our Chann 
d'Afl&irs, in Mexico, complained o: tiie attempt of several of the state leisislafures of Mexico *^to dic< 
tate to the Supreme Executive P<-\ver. tiie expulsion ot the Minister of the United States, [Poinaetl ;] 
and of their uniertakins: ** to justify this conluct by publishiiii;; to tlie world a vl-ilent attack upon Ifaii 
natio.ial character of tlio United States, anJ upon that (piildic and private) of U)e:r accredited agent." 
Theae acts, Mr. Van Piurcn declares, '* only want t'^ - .i nf the Feileral sanction to he resented by thii 
Government, as an ■>. u!t to the honor and to tt.e ni;J>_;<ry vi a sovereig:ii people, in the person of its m> 
credited public mi n tr-r" 

In a subsequent despatch, dated March 1, 1S3I, Mr Van Buran complains of " exactions levied 
upon American merchants and upon their commerce in Mexico, contrary to the laws of the FedenI 
Giovernment of Mexico, and to the redinlaiions in force with regard to liie merchants o( other naiions;" 
that besides the feJeral duties, both of iinpvirt and excise, American merchants were ** subject to pay i 
tax often dollars un ever}* throe hun Ired ponnJs of nierchandise introduced into the State ol Chihuahua, 
an:l to another of two dollars per tiay, np-n every iVirei.inpr enjraiseii in commerce within the same;" 
that "these ai litinnil burion^ were ::'.v<o>ed bv State author.tv alone, without the sanction of anv Fed- 
cral enact nent." Sim.lar compu.nts arc i^aJe in the same document, of the acts of the States of Jaliaofl 
and New Leon. 

On the I'Jth Septeriiber, 1331. Mr. Butler, the .American Charge d* AfTaTcs. speaking of a plcdga 
of the Mexican Governnient to }<rovent any cf!i.>rt fpun bein^ made and carried ou from their tsrritorj 
to interfere in the aflTiir.^ of Guatemala, remarke J as lollows : 

" Without pretending; to quest-on the sincor'iy of this dechTation, my knowbnl^e of the peculiar 
condition of the .Mi'xican conleJeration, its inetlicicnt (>r:-n:/.ation, and the feeble bonds by wiiich Um 
ieveral parts are heUi to^etiier, well warrant me in d'U'ttin^ their competency to pertorm such an en- 
ftagement. In a State so remote I'r.^m the capiatl of the Mexican Covornnu nt as Chiapas, I am confident 
that anv effort they mi/ut be disponed to make in restraint m; the latti*r from taking a part in the disaett* 
tions of Guatemala, would prove a:>crtive, however well di>posLd the Supreme Government miidit be to 
carrj- their desires IntT efti'Ci. The ease of Yucatan, that more than twu years since witlnlrew from the 
Union, and has ever since cont.nueii to dv?fy the Federal Cioverumoni . iiia\ be cons'dered conclus^epmol 
of the impotency of the latter power to restrain any movement. whiJJi an individual State may incline 
to determine upon fnr itselt", even to the extent of serfssion.*^ 

On the 29th January. 1836, .Mr. Forsyth, our Secretary of State, ami a Texan land-jobber, spenkii^ 
1^ the wrongs and injuries done to Americans and American property, for which there were aubaiatiug 
claima to a lararo amount, observe.^ as follows : 

*' Thouirh the President [Jackson] is willing to look with indulcent consideration upon the aliBoat 
ineesaant commotion? in Mexico, which by wrakenine the authority of the Fetieral Guvemment, may 
have encouraged the perpetration oi the acts complained of, and 1/ exhaiistiiiii; its res«mrces, may per- 
haps have made it impossible to ciant iinr.itdiute relief to the injureil ; be thinks tliat they aflora na 
auificient apoloir>' for relusing or declinin.: thus lone to examine the claims You will embrace the fint 
suitable opportunity to impart these sentiments to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. // ia prentmai tkti 
the late enanses in the .vexiean form of Gorfrnntent iriV/ enable U in future to enforce retped im tkl 
local aulkoritiet to the rif^htn of forri^iertt, and to prevent fre»h cnunen if complaint. They eerimbUg 
take away all pretext for referrint^^ a» haa been heretofore dorUy the uufftrera to the State ~ 
far redress.** 



JVow these were the sentiments of Gen. Jackson and his cabinets, the very essence and conccB 

ha of "State rit(fita" democmcy, (and so acknowledged by all true disciples in Texas aa well aa ia 

li fed States,) conceminss the utility and necessity o^ " those cfaamce« in the Mexican form of Gown- 
»/. *rA/ch hare been made a pretext of the civil war, begun and can'ied otv V^^j wa« ael «C thieae men. 
countenanced, aided, and abetted b? the other I 
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Bat we have ezprev and ample teiitimony from the Texan conipiraton and fireebooten themaelvee 
the nme elfect. For the purpoee of eflectuating their project ot a loan in Europe, tor which they 
ptfad Junes Hamilton, it became important to allege causes justificatory ot the rebellion and separ^ 
m of Texas. Hamilton and Swartwout, supplied with fund^ embezzled in the United States, under- 
ok to make a»grand demonntration upon Europe, in tavor of the nyufatiori of the Texans. One ot the 
Hit retained in this undertaking, was the Edinburgh Keviuw, which prudtituted its page;* to their pol- 
liiig toach. The positive falsehoods, the suppressions of truth, the auJacity, the calumuies and incon« 
rtmciee of the iDfamous paper contained in tliat journal, can have had hut one origin. I take it unhesi- 
finglyas Texas testimony. Its date is January, J84U. The lolluwmg is a specimen : 

*^Tliis Conafitution, [the Federal,] unintelligible to the greatc-r part of Uiose who had sworn to it, 
li respected by none but the momentary gainers in the scramiile tor power ; and at die close of every 
nl contest, the worsted party invariably made nu scrupie oi appealing lo the sword. Amid these con- 
nied disorders, civilizat on retrograded*, industry was? discouraged, ao'd national prosperity disappeared, 
he opponents of Texan independence will iind it difficult to imagine any t.e ot duty tiiat should have 
otinued to bind the living body of Texan industry and order, to this carcass of Mexican anarchy and 
oAiflion.'* 

Yet it was the bare attempt of the Mexicans to free themselves and their country from the blightinff 
d intolerable evils o( such a system, that was alleged as the leading j'.:;>ijfication lor revolt una civil 
ir. Precious specimen of niachiavclism ! Nay, it is bumething bc>on(i that; and we need a new name! 
Lian have need of good memories." These revolutionists allege the change of the Government, 
rhicb they reverently affect to claim the privilege of living under all their da\sj as a justification of 
rolt; mnd'then again they tell us that that same Government was so bad, beibre it was changed, as lo 
iCi^ Kvolt! 

No. 4. 
REAL CAUSE.S OF THE REVOLUTIOX. 

I will now show what were the real mot!v2s of the Texan revolution. 

The first sfrant of land to Americans in Texas was ma^le by the Government of Ferdinand VII. It 
S in 1919. Under this, Stephen F. Austin, sun of Moses Austin, the original grantee, commenced a 
ilcment. In 1821, Mexico threw ofi the Spanish yoke, an J became an in JvpunJent republic. In 
IS* the Congress of Mexico cojifir.noi the royal grant. At all these periods, slavery and the slave 
da existed by law, throughout Mexico. In the last of these yturs, a treaty ot commerce was con- 
ided between Great Britain anJ Mexico, by which the parties became mutuaily bound to su|.prc8a the 
wdrode. In the same year, a fr:en.1ly caution was given to the American emigrants, as foliovs: 
''Foreigners, who bring slaves witii them, shall obey thu laws eslahi.c.au upon the matter, or tohieh 
ty hereafter be eatab/ished." — Laio of\Ath. Oct., 1823. In 182-1, the Congress of Mexico prohibited 
i elAve trade, under penalty of confiscation and ten years* impr.s* iiuicnt. In the same year, tlie iii^t 
astitation of Mexico was formed. In this it was provided, that ■' ao p, rson should, thereaiter, be bom 
introduced a) a slave into the Mexican nation." From that time the carrv ingot slaves to Mexico 
• unlawful. Between tliis year and the year lr;S9, envindpation made much pn'^grcss in Mexico. 
M constitution of I82t did not nboiUh slavery ; but indiviuuds, ani also State legislatures, did address 
smselves in earnest to that duty Some of the State le..i.3iaiures ;n<itiiuted an ajiprent.ceslnp system, 
lereby an account was opened betwixt the master and slave. The hater was creviited with la.r wages, 
1 debited with clothinz, subsistence, Jcc.; and when the balance of wages amounted to his value, he 
is free. The exclusive r'ght of punishing slaves, and of determining, in case of dispute, their value, 
d tho rate of wages, was conferred upon the magistrates. On the 15th of September, 1829, slavery 
IS Abolished, totally and forever, throughout all Mexico. That day was the anniversary of Mexican 
dependence, and this was their mode of celebrating it. In proportion as this modo appears appropriate 
d beautiful in the eyes of just and benevolent men, in tlic same proportion it exasperated, to a fiendibh 
ge, the slaveholders and trarlers of Texas and the Southwest anJ greatly excited the slave brteduM 
erywhere. Juds^e Cpshur, now Secretary of the J\aty^ said at that time, in the Virginia Convcn- 
m, that he was greatly in h.-»pes that Texas would be obtained, because it would make the trade in 
mun flesh brisk an ! pruiita'jlR in the shambles of V'irginia! 

The Texan slaveholders and traJers treated all the constitutional, legal, and treaty restraints upon 
e slave trade, which I have enumerated, with sovereign contempt. They continued to introduce 
ires by land and 8?a; and when the final decree of emancipation went forth, they prepared for rebel- 
m, and despatched their agents to the United States to get men, money , and arms. One ot those agents it 
■s my luck to meet, and to learn iVom him the spirit and plans of the insurgents. He declared that 
ey were * determined tn tight if Mexico meddhni with their slaves.' He described how the abolition 
:t was evaded by makini(, before a notary or other magtatrale, indentures of apprenticeship for 99 years, 
exico had the deplorable weakness to suspend the emancipation law, so far as it related to slaves ori- 
nally lawful, but it was'cnj«iined, anew, upon the government, to see tliat no more sluvi-s were in- 
adnced. But thi> emiiemnts fnnn the slave States had only to take the precautxn to have pretended 
dentures madu betwixt thorn and the slaves. To meet this evasion, it was enacted that no person 
loald be held to labor or service under any pretence for a period of more than ten years. 

The reader has now seen that there was, at this time, no leiral slavery in Texas, except of those 
ho were introduced or born prior to 1H2-I; and that, in respect lo this sniall remnant, tho continuance 
slavery was the fruit of insubordination and meditated treason. The Texan slaveholders ailcr all were 
iMsy. They were conscious that, witli all tlie indulgence of tlie parent gnvcrnment, they were still 
ildinsr nearly all their slaves, and intnxiucing others, without and against law. They were ever, there- 
re, in a feverish state of anxiety and jealousy. • The thief doth fear in every bush an officer.* 
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Siirli was tile st.iTc ot thiiijv utten S-.iitirivi Hmiiitoii :iiale iit» apiUMi'.iin'e, bi*arii)^ lUe secret d 
misAiioii of the Prttsidftit of tlnt^v Uiiitoti STjt-'-i to rt-^oluholli7.oTc'xa^. Aii<l \vh\ wm it to he reri 
tionized ? It na^tn maintain silaven atrain<t the (n>i erriuitrut ot .Mfxu'o, as th*> Texan asIavelMik 
wiiiheii : ani to opni in Texas a pt'qK'tual slave market, and lu ubraiii now »lj\e Slates to be odmil 
into this I'liion. ax the slavo-hoMcn*, »lavt'-tniJers, dxui siavc-brueden '^f tlie Suuth wished. \\ 
there evi-r tuircr fli'iuriiis ni a lovii>j ;inii»ii ? 

At this tinu'. riiiiiii.is II. lii-ntxa. that jireat iKm-.ixtjI. piiinislu- 1 hi- f-«i8a\!*. un W the signature 
« Americaniis.' an.l • La Suio," sitl.iii: lorlh tho iu-:t-!sitv os onr ;if«jiurins; Texas, to be carved i 
slave States, as aii OijiiiiKiiSi' l«» iii-w iree Statcii, atul tu scouro slavery lorever a«raiiist the acr^reswoik 
tlie 3<{>irit of t'roiiii^::!. He louii.! it oodvonient even to a^^e^!. thrtt Ti xos oi ridit btlons^ ti» us, notwi 
standing the !*L>ieini) a.ii>pti> II Ht rl.e Subin* as tli<'h()un<iar> in the Fioriua treaty. A basiT appeal i 
never made to evil pi>si«iTis un i liuil prei'i-iico. -inco tiie •.i.jy-* ol" KreriiMM iiii-i Hache. The Souths 
press unaniKionsiy erJioe.i the c.»li tA this tUnu'cnttir cii*ia%er aiii j.'Iuifieivr. 

The attern|it to o.ituin Tcxar? by dipu-mac;. iiaiijii^i beiii anii"uu^*i.- i. b\ ?c-iui-ufficial authority, to 
hopelei«s. 

Obrfer\'e n«nv the •*trinffs wliioh, rit t'l i* tii'.us weiv pu'lo i. The Ai:U-r.can mini^ter at the cilj 
Mexico, havini! rrie<! all the wavs fi intrifue. \v.i< aniiouneing to ** liio runiultuous {n^ulation ot' ! 
MissisMippi VAlIey." ;l« Santa Aini.i ha» ver> miliily cailett it. tiie liiial railure ot all ho{>e in thatdit 
tion. 1 lie onraii tiiri<ui:h wiiieii lu* makes tiie aiiii'iriv-iatioii (t{>Si'rvL!> that, altiiuugh, indeed, no cauM 
revolt esistetl. beoaii^i- llie Texans wt-re a." wi-li Irisiteiaiid a- hiipp\ a«» au\ people under Heaven; J 
if the pe«»ple sUmihl ri^e. wliicii \v^ ^\:i\\A lliey would di> ;bi »Min u* a • rias«nabie prrtexV could be fob 
forit, then tho darliU:: pn-i-ot <»i aii:u\iiiioii iiii^rht l-e rea-izcii. H.m>tt.*n. with the secret sanction 
President JackMiii. wa.- :-.k-\\iiu vy* I'.i- !.■!!.":<» is nl ■::.-.^":Ur:il, an-i .ni liiiu' ni«'i in Texas. Btnlon wn 
the old dtnwcratir »r.i ie i.ii y\*r\n iinj ani L\iiti:i*: isit- pe 'P'.e. h\ i;\>e -.m 1 ::i:1.i'nni»itor> publications, 
there be any mtn in the \v^;rl i who lU-p.se ii.-." pi--»ple luv! spurn tiie i'iea oi their capacity tor self-v 
ernment. it is t;.- -e, \\\.:> a v.i t-i excite aiil w:.il tiu^-:!! \>\ ta!se aji I inila:...iijt.'ry appeals 
corrupt antl brutal p.tses'>ns. Tl.ese are liu* r^al «!espisors, and will pr<ive the iao>lper:i:''ious oppresM 
of the people. 

It is iiecess?r\ t.^ n >tice !iir'' .». n-'U* elem-vu I'vistins: in tlie I'nite.i .Statts. for workine s revo! 
tion in Tcxa.-?. Tl>i< wa^ ri.i- /'/.■»•/ ;".V/» /v. \:t-. r rlv* Au'.rin> h.' \ -i-iccoedt \ so well in obtaining Isi 
otlicr tbreieners arvl •« 'V.v- Mex.?.- -.ri:. a"i' ie-.i f. r i k- irr.Mifs. T-ie* ohta:ned them on the same COD 
tions, viz : of esf.\"»li'shini: a crrT.'::i !i'r.i:;--.r fi'si-ti-i rs wiiiiin a iriveii time. There were ten or s doa 
such erants, ccMur.!l:> nf tr.i'.*?* rnuoii '/.ivz-r t:,ui t'lr c-mniie^. as lurcze in-iee^i us some of our Sisl 
The Krantees. a« a ixen-Tal ri'-nj. pr-'cei' ;i-l •■> st il tinse tracts witii-.ut having: I'lUiiiled the conditio 
and complrted their till."*. Ti. -y , llirir a> :i:nft-; um-.I trustee**, tilii'il this country with scrip, so c«ll< 
that is. a hit of y.v^ r. pu!'i^ rlr.«' t-- «-!i!illv t'lw he>rt r h> a ceriain section nf land, numbered sndd 
cribed as in TiXi?-*. '1 In- r.-.ti.."i i a> !ia ! a -.uiipie ol those tilles. in tiit* letter to the etiilorof the N( 
York Commcrci;ii Advi-n:';or. Th' re is no I'.i-uiit •>! Itie fact, liiat rtlitntM, politicians, and even he 
of department*, ill t!:H rn:t!"l Sl.it«>. enu^ViTt-i in tiiis Irau-.iulent ."ipfculalinn. Gov. Burton, ol'N. < 
tn whom Ja''k*wii jp-'^im-I tiie i:-i\irnor^li p r.f T*\as. ha i purchase.l 4H.«K)0 acres of this scrip. T 
Mexican i[overn?:\i iil lii-i v^ry • r-.|'i r;> il-. cl ivi 1 that ihtse litUs were a'.l fraudulent and void. Ba 
a rovolu»'.in c- u! i l.>e vx]-. rt*- 1. ' • ;, \vi.re r-- s- j-i.. 1 an 1 \iiii.i. Now wiiat a Nost apparatus lor com 
tion was here ! Ii lia-* pr.'"'».r:ii\ iir-i. n owin-.: to t)::*. tlut' I was n»'Ver ahle to iret an eip<«9ure of 1 
false and impion< pr.'ttnct ot ti-'!.:i:iir in Trxa* tor reliji(>n> liherly, into any paper of Xcw Yo 
Thu^ the!«e land johhej-s and Ian 1 «:«-rip-lioiKT«. { Swartwoui. the emhezzlin^ cuiiector. was a large OD 
were puilinji; thfirsn'.wZ' In <»eii'rai.Iack<on ail ihe ?ir;n.:'! met. 

Doctor M.\vfi, ol Wa-ihin^toii, to wIjimu M-iM»t«<n an i aii«ither adventurer }ia 1 communicated the p] 
of rovulution ani p!un L-r. a?i i ev^n a ci;ih«r h\ whu'ii In** corre-ipi'mience of ail concerned was to 
conducted, discio^i-d tin* wlifiie t^i .lack-ion. This wa< l.-wie^t -innpiicity in Doctor Mayo. Jwt 
though .Indrett Jackson wanted iniorinaJ:-Mj on this -iiiMe.t ! lie returned Mayo 's papera williOMl 
word any way. 

AtxMit thi«tim»^. action hiirnn to tak»» a new :i.r?n in the S.uitliwcsT, t'laf of questions to their Rmi 
sentatives in Coiiirress : an>! verv >oon, tiiat of legislative r..-siiiUtions and instructions ackireased to C< 
gress. 

Reader, you liavo n«'W helore ynn. the «!ark f"n*»s of siaveh-ldimr tyranny, cupidity, ambitii: 
fraud ani corrupti"-n. hy whicii t]»e n-ifintation. compu >t. and aniu-xatiiui of 'iVxas were to be efledi 
Thoy have, to s»Hne exti-ni, a-'coriplisheil their o'niecl. and at no perit d have ihey been more actives 
anxious to comp.ete it tiun at rh s moment. A pcrpi't'Kil slave-market there, and per|>etual slaverv' ba 
here and tin-re, are th.- irran i ii'iif-cts. It i> wi.!' knowti tlat the hist constitution of Texas prohibits tj 
le8:islature./Vi»/« <r<r abofishiuii ffartrtf, auil indrvidiKiis fnnn en)anci)>aiimz. without leave of the legi 
lature! Thus the sili-nce ot" the flr^t con-litufi- n riii«ls at k-n^h an interi»reter. 

The only hope of lii** •i.'Mthirn -lave-holdep* to maintain their baleful ascendency in the a&iisof tft 
Union, and of per t.t-<Mii:i.: t!u ir tinil and deadly in>tituiion, is the proposed annexation. Let the pcop 
of the north be Csri a!H>nt and rendy to tr> iii:s jrieat i'4'*ue. I ha\e Impe of important results fix>m fl 
reported interfi»rt:nce of tJreat IJr.t isn aji I Fr .' > : !«iil if behooves us t«» rely upon ourselves alom. i 
viirilant. ihereton*. iiiv countrvinen. \i\ tU-et usioii one of the last counsels utteretl bv the wise aiidlloU< 
hearted Chauning — *• C'L-usider the anEioxaiioti oi Texas a dissolution of tiie L'nion.'* 
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LUTTi:il rOM WAtillNGTON. 

DANGER OF THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS AT THE NEXT SESSION OF C< 

GRESS— OUTRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 

(Republished, toith adUitioHS, from the Uherator.) 

Washington, April 10, 1843. 

Of late, I had bogiin to think that \vc might dismiss the Texas question /or the season; 1 
contrary to my anticipation, and jrroatly to my reKrot, I ioel iinpelle<l, l>y reason of a publication wl; 
has lately come to my hands, not to h^t much tin^e ehipsir wilhoui convey ini^ a notice of i 
anti-alavery friends, and to the country. We liave been so long, and so He\erefy, harried on this qi 
tion, that, partly Irom weariness, and partly t'nuu vexation at the amlaciuus pertinacity of the slave p 
ticians, I would gladly ri'sta while on what we have luTelulure done, <lid 1 not deem it dangerou! 
to do. 

The publication to winch I refer, is a jettor ot Thomas W. (iilmer, a repri-sontative from Virgi 
He WIS formerly Governor of that Slate, and resijjncd hi rause the I^oirislature refused to adopt measi 
so violent as he recommended, agrainst the State of New York. Of ali the members fn>m that, or any ol 
State, with the exception, jierhups, of Mr. Wise, he is the closest, in the confidence of Jolm Tyler, 
fact, it was throu;;Ii him, as I have reason to believe, that Wise obtained his ascendancy in the se< 
counciUof the White Iloufe. * 

The letter is dated the lOtli .January, \MZ, and purjiorfs to be a reply to one, not published, but 
dresseii to Mr. Gilmer, tor llie purpose of a^cerlainsn^ whether or n')t he had e\pn-ss»fd the opini 
••that Texas would be annexed to tiie Inited Stales." lie uiiswer.-i "yes ;" and that "this opinion 
not been aiiopted without retlection, or without careful «»bservut:oii ot the causts which, he believes, 
rapidly brint^insc about tJiat re.sult." Mr. Giltuer enters into no explanation of those causes. This mi 
naturally have been e\pecti;d; but he abstain^ alto^^cther from any thinj; dtr:Vt upon this most import 
point, and proceeds at once to set forth the advanlag(^s which he thinks, or prelcmlN to think, will ace 
from the measure. 

It will, he alfirms, open a market, an<l a source of supply "for all the eastern and Atlantic n 
slaveholding States,** and ** for the country extending; mer the fertile valleys of the Ohio, the Mia 
sippi, and the Missouri." It is not within the scope of my purjuise to examine the correctness, or c 
mate the importance of this position. I would simply remark that, if Mr- Irilmer and his friends 
really desirous of openine: market.^ Ibr those States, there is an opportunity of doinif it cheaper than p 
chasins; Texas, paying off her natit»nal debt, and risking? a war with Great Britain and Mexico — and 1 
is by recognizinz llayti, and forminn; commercial arran^^.'^cnts with her. Here is a people whose c< 
merce is ten times as valuable to us as that of Texas, even under existing disadvantages, and would 
all probability, be forty times as much so if those di-sadvantaiies were removed, as they might easil} 
in two months* time by a treaty. 

But, it will be asked, does Mr. Gilmer anticipate no advantajres to tlie slave States this side of 
Mississippi valley ? None whatever, save the retiected ones of national ;ilory, and of patriotic pride 
pleasure, whicli those States will derive from the vast increase of wealth and prosperity the anncxat 
will confer upon the first mentioned States. In the noble .spirit of a martyr, who shrinks not from 
duty, "well knowinjj; what shall hefal him," he d(*clares that the measure will in\olve the sacrilici 
" the interest"* of the cotton and suirar planters of the sr)uthern and southwist«'rn States," " for wh 
they would find no immediate equivaleiit, except in the vast acqui*.ition of notional wealth, prosper 
and harmony y which wouM result." »* O, what a n«)ble sentiment!" a.s Sir Teuzle says in the pi 
what disinterested patriotism ; whal a philanthropic statesnnin ; wiiat adnurable and incredible dcvol 
of a slnre-breedtr to the i;ood of others! It sinp.\*sjs the ^reat sarrifice of the Roman victim. He thi 
only himself into the yawn inj? chasm which threatened ic eniiuif his country; but here we have a h 
who is resolute, not only to throw hin>self, but six precious slave Stales, and one Territory, with h 
Will not the whole north glow with tender i^ratitude an«l sympathetic alarm at the announcemeni 
such patriotic, such fnintic self-immolation .' Will it not forbid the awful sacrifice r I rather gnet 
will. Rut tlien it will, umiouiitedly, hold in due honor anil esteem the motives which prompted 
offer. These motives this Rreat patriot ha« not Icll eipii vocal. He declares that they are no less t 
"to conciliate, and to cr»nsoli.iate, file c«^nilictinpr intore.sts and pre.iudires of our Union;*' **to alw 
the scllishncss of sectioin a-^ain in the more enlnr^red sentiments of pride and patriotism," and to m 
us all " kindle at tlie contemplation of our rountryV unexampled pro.'^perity and icrandeur, as they 
heralded by the dawning future." 1 micss, au:din, that we nil/ all '• kindle,** if this fut\ire is to ds 
from the Hio del A'urtr'. 

But this is no lau^liing matter, and I must treat it acci'r.lin«r to its monstrous hypocrisy, and its 
principles! and pernicious design. Mr. Gilmer apprehends no ditiiruliy on the side of Mexico, because 
thinks ''she is destined to continue some time m a state of civil chaos, givin*; no «iu'n.« ol energy." 
therefore supposes if will be a good time to set upon her, and rob her! As? to tlie north, he dors imag 
that the mea.-iure will prcnluce some excitement there, but he also inrauines tlutf *• it will be tempori 
and in the end salutarv." In the latter chuHc of this opinion I a'/ree with him perfectl>. lie adds, i 
the thin:,' "MrSTRF. DONK SOON, OR NOT AT ALL.** In this, also, I agree. 

But'tho beatity of this letter consists in the rhaniiin!]; and deli!:l.tf\il n.iinner in which he, "ast 
constnictionist," didi's out of the constitutional dithculty of anie^Xintf another ludinn to this polit 
jurlnership. This furnishes s<.) amusing an instaace of the chauicleon chura«ici- of the little thing ca 
•• strict constrtiction," that I must presrnt it entire. 

•• I am. as ynii know, a strict cori?tructionist nl the power*: of tht Federal Grvcrnment. and I do 
admit the fore «: of mere precedent to p-stabliMi authority under a written Constitution. The rower i 
li'rrod hv the tnn«titution over tnroian r«d:tt'on.-.. ;ind the rrpmhd erfpj\sil\on's »\xr\x\\5>Tv ^\\w.\ xv.; 
to inc to Ifiivf thi-i qv'j'^tinn '»/»'7i a- '»jie ni rijinHmry.'* 



IS 

When I r..u.l ir.c bv.;uiii!i.; A IhU qiu?er panuraph. I th >uu'l:t the writer was E^allaiilly renouncing 
the vaniasc i- jimi ol\^»//;//o.*ef/ pre cedent, and preparing to appruuoii the contest on the plain and simple 
question ofouj-liat vn^l princ.plc; hut, b».':l>re he ailvanccs iwo lines, he renounces /#ri«fi/»/f-, lays hoU 
on "Drcceli-Mi!.'' a.iii u'Cv. < i jf " c>:pi.'Jitfn.\./' I l.uvc had :>(.'iiie ac4Ujint.:jice wlih "strict construc- 
tion.'* an J have Io:u k:v wn that tV.. ciwitulv aj jHan-.I t-talLy (iiir.roiit ;t niffercnl rimes ; hut I never, 
until ni>v, knew that it c.»m1! eiMn^f ir- f.;i •, >'«.icr wMh m.* i-imM jo-k I'r.. ri» li> !:ci.l to it* tail- 

To 3!;uw that t'..o exts-'iil of t':f writer^ p-.li;;.*.'.! rci.l.iu i- a.' ^^uii l-Tiiil u«i h.> lo-^ical closeness 1 
will ijU4«le one 6«*RtcU0j i:.-. re. •• W'l.vii the t\ vi«. rai Const. iutiuu wa* a.iip:«-il, slavciy c.\islcd, I believe, 
in all tlie States." 

llltnt M-i»/ be thf pri'.."!. frhtre a nuft\*ju /< th* i^tui? What Kui?t h.* the ignorance of the people, 
where Mr. G^r.Lior c..:. i rj..- (J''.\rnT : Vtwi !.:..- ';u.iy lioes soir.i- 4n.u^l:ce i«> Virjiiula. She /m^ juriali 
and st-itesraon f.:2t \\y\\ \ .!:• r..:i.r I ■ iiitv ^•. :;!.:.;. : aii.i .1 .- :.»tcriu«c- r:i»»y w-.uld so, ihar thev are not in 
public Kl>. Tii.-y ar..- ii t I... t... '> r-. Cl. ::..' .'..rV* v\. :k of li.i; •- Uioi.UiOnJ ca-. il." If in power, tliey 
would, a? I b.^li-. \v. =::r:\\' t . ' t'.wz i:..- i.\.\\ r:i::i..'i.: i-.iok to t:!-.' iiili^hi-n.- i, \ir:u'-us, an-.l riijidly tin- 
jiorlifif p.l^c-y Di ii • :: ■ V.'a<'.i'i ,'. :: : ?'. r •:■ rt :\.r\ ar.- '.u i^r t':.^ -t.!: '--i ll.e eu'.-a'., .m«l will continue so. 

It ]uw alr:-:i.V.- '>i- ■ I :. •: J. .i-."-.!!. .:..!7. t:..:t Mr. c;::.: I'L-jlarvs t: .it l-.v' *• iiJ« CAr-.f'.!'.lv ibsjrved the 
causes which ar:"*!^:-' !".-. *r:ii.- lu' .. • '».*." •!. ;■ .vm \r: n "I T.\l-.-, un ! vct u'lws n> e\:-li::ation what 
tho^e rjus\< a^e. I* -.rii. « n -Ir.i'u' • w.-.-.t .••" ' j.-i . r, -r i-f «•■ :»?:.kTi:4(i!i. *.«^ir.::ke so caMifal an omis- 
sion ; for :r is nV.'.r- -, :.r. t w- h;.v- .; :.. r .:!.* i • .rk '.^1. t* i". • i ir..-'«i -ii . when we li.ive gi't to take the 
con3?qu*»nri»s. B'lt th-s ;»^tt.-»r i« !r 'n i r ;■ • >'^l 1 r oil!..- *'■.■.' .-.l. ITi.' I ..• yV.i It .-.J tw 1 >ni: in that schtx)! 
of philosophy not t^ h.)ve liMrn* tli- T i.!.,. r.tn '. ". ix!'':^. t: it •■ I.'.nj'.:?..:o w;i?" ::i\en to rouctftf ihimshts." 

Fortunately. t!-.:T»' i* arn'f'i.^r •v;-.. ■■■••"!•.! . f si: ■ w/i .»f r.yr *• ..:.« rvi«.<.i*' at Richiiionl, wl:o. if not 
more h"nesr, is io?s'.'rai.*. s- d y-.:in t'l!- «.'\-ir •. cr.? r — I r::i m Ihuru .1. If'i^f. In a speech delivered in 
the Hnuse '»f R..-prL'sjiit^*.:vcs. ::t tii^' lin.e oi 'l::-.- -!*.::v..l t.- TMsais}. Jo'.iii Quincy Adams for presenting* 
petition, .he siiid : 

** Must I'.se s':'.v.^. '. V.xi'Z Si.itts h-.- \:'V..":A >. Ijv the h.uiks of i'».»^ Sti^n'nc, aid see the immense pro- 
portion of lerrit Ty an.: p jju'.a:. n \'hi\>\\ : i-.'.n ^.■.- i.aiu!^ «.! 'iu« ivriiu rn Slalt.s :" An.t aca;n: 

•• Although at pre-.-.it tl.f twi.» i:.:i-.\>i-: .-t ". i in tl.o ScP.ate iwoiily-si.v to twenty -six, to-morrow 
that equilibrium mij!.t \*^ iii-.-!ioyi.d. 'ir.u, if I-.wa .vr.rc to be a '. ieil on tl:e one side. Florida would be 
added on the other, lut there ll.e'ci:iui!! .ii i.:Ji-t >: ;». Lv.t tiic incro n.rihi iii .Slate be admitted, and the 
cquilibriuni was gi^n^-*, not f'.r a few \. . :h. : ti: J. iv\iT. '* • • • •• !.•. t tl^e ».iut:i .-t-.p at the Sa'.»ine, 
while the north ih;j:l.t spread unch.'Jkci b.;. :j i ilie lu-.k;. iiiouiilalns, an.I the seulhera scale must kick 
the beam." 

Mr. Wise is a* int-Iiij-ibV- h-^re as K'nz I\ic:K^.rd. Acru-jod i.f the a^^K'iir.atii'n of Il..T^iy. the tyrant 
says, *• I iirant y-Mi.*' But tiiis i-s n^l ;lie w' rst ..f his spocch. He lurned l-i .Ifhtiion and Cliffitrd, the 
leaders o! the northor'i >I.».\e il-.i.'.-.Tae;. in I'.-e H- use. and appealed to t!nin t» I'oiv.e with their " force," 
and lend their aid as a ..o to [::o •*'. ivtin i m y. f. r tiii aoc.^i'ipiisiinient «.f this vu^st and villainnus proiect. 
Those %vorthies cave no sijrn «M di>seni or ;: .-s i?isf,ieti«-n. They n:aiiilain«*d an expressive :«:lencc. More 
than this, under the circuinstanoes, th«.y ei. mM !i-t do. Clillord, who i^ more raw in the sin*ice than 
Atherton, did wric:-,'le soinewiiat in his seat fr««ni a lin.:.r:n^ appreheu-jion, as was suppcnsed by persons 
near him, that his eonsrituvuL^ invj.t not rat.fy this •• h'^iy alliance.*' But since that time the slave de- 
mocracy, with the help of '• tii.ri party," i:ave nbl.iined several ijreat victories, and Mr. Ciiflord's haid- 
ihood and self-esteem l.ave muels improved. A fi-w da\-j a-.ro he \cled against the abolition of the slave- 
trade in lliis Districi, an '. ii.imedlalciv all^-r in t'dw r uf Svdhnj ixH>r mtn h^r taxes, and of sellimc, for 99 
yeara, citizens of h:3 o.v.i Siate, \\:' > nay en;K>r the l..ii'..oi> and s-.l fin-t in the Territory of Florida, 
bought chiefly with the earnings ot the wo:kinv:-mon oi tl:o free Slates, and a Ions liwie defended, and 
now maintained by cn-jm-'usly t.i\!n^ ihcm, an.l ivovn wiUj.- mill. ens whieh they iiave iict to pay When 
the Ian resoluti'tn cam ■», .Mr. Clill'-r I uil re \ a p. tui.i:»t exVlari.aii...n, *• V.'hy are we pl.ujued witli these 
questions ?" A Mas-ichusctt-- mv:j.l)..T an-s-.vcr^d. •' It i> t > s.v wl;:e;i wiifiro the farthest for slavery, 
you or Atherf-m.'* H _• l-oearno for a mom '>it a C'L-nif an \ .in h-in '«ii man — hhmhcd. 

Mr. Cliljorl is nn !vr.-t.» '1 1 » ho d^.tinz f'-r Sp ak.r -sf th.- De::: 'Cratlc House in the next ConsreM. 
pi vc our friends a n- ron uf his iir>,'ri:',";l. us e*:?.nirir. r. I mci.fon an occurrence which 



To pi vc our friends a n- ron uf his iir>,'ri:',";l. us e*:?.nirir. r. I mci.fon an occurrence which attracted 

the same time 
\irney, of Ten- 



much attention a few days a~-« Tiie Speaker, on \':w occis-.m of two members risinji at the same time 
and claifhin.: ti e flo «r, ({•-.••■iod tliat Mr E.irn .r I. if N«-.v Y«rk, was er'tit'.ed to it. Mr T\ 





tlie House, wiili ..n » ::.■:.. ::i:ry v.iuch I nevi r before wiriKssed on nn occa>ion of such infurnial exprt«- 

sion 

pi 

vertii 

and a 

ov^r the law. uv^r 1^-:^ t'lnir, .i-. • .» • .- 1! t» rii: it of the jr.e-nber.who. b\ the law, is entitled to the llocr* 

^-{ThaVtrirht: ^..^rthit'^ "*. » Th.- liiuir wa^ sustained. 

I have ff'»u..' i:? • tvis n-irr-'. . c' 1 1 -.r-ve yen an i«h.a of this man, seeinj that there is considerable ex- 
pectation tiia! he w'!i !i- T>iC' head of the nexr lion<--. the appoinior tif all committers, and (whether 
Speaker or n^p w»li '»t» t.Mr';,'d by a northern party with »• »ithern iTiP.t- !•'.• : '\^ U'wcrvipulou* a< himself. 
A miffna! mi^n'foAA\:>n nj jh,. scrvilirx ...f this member, anl ol Kv 'fn!\ ef the n 'itliern democrats. 
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Mr. Winthrop, from the Committee on Commerce, made & report Mirenie to the ▼alidity of the Uwi 
if leverai slave States, for arresting and imprisoning all colored soamen arriving in the southern ports ot 
ht United States, and in certain ca;iie8 selling them for slaves. Although a counter report was made hw 
)fr. Rayner, of North Carolina, one of the committee, and the motion icas to print both—%xA although 
Ifr. Rayner declared that ** there was involved a very important quesition of constitutional law," yet tho 
UHtbern slave democrats vutud aurainsit printing, and, of course, aguinsl giving the House and the country 
Ay light upon this matter of seizing, and reducing to slavery, northern freemen, while doing their duty 
inder the flag and within the purls of this Union. Mr. Wise, of Virginia, inquired (as if he had been 
raked uj), nut *' at 4 or 6 o'clock," but at \-2 o'clock, aflter*the sleep of Rip Van Winkle) * what was 
he question in the reports? The Speaker answered, that it was in relation to tlu imprisonment uf 
eamen in certain ports.' Mr. Wise resumetl : *Arc the> reports against the right of the southern [they 
tever say »lavt\ States, to prevent free negroes from coming into their territory ? V'irginia has laws to 
irerent free negroes from coming into her bonlers, and I have understood that some seamen have been 
mprisoned under those law?.' He called for the yeas and nays. I sup]>ose that Mr. Wise was apprehen- 
ive that some of the ** natural allies" might deaert if the roil were nut called. The laws to which Mr. 
V. alluded are common to uil the slave States, except, periiaps, Kentucky, and they are, undoubtedly, 
a violation of tlie Constitution ; but they are not the laws upon which this report was made. These are 

distinct set of statutes, applying to seamen and pusseui^ers, and subjecting them to peculiar penaltiea. 

make this explanation U) show with what effrontery a slave representative can stand up and allege one 
rmng~one violation of the Constitution — as a retson for not redressing another. Aye, allege it, and go 
tnaaswered. llis few wurds sutliced to rally all the nlave forces from *' Georgia to Maine.'* 
There were ajpinst the printing, from 
Maine — Clifford, Lit tlr field y Lowttl, A. Marshall. 
New HampshirI': — Atherton, Burkes Enttman^ Reditig. 

MaI^SACHUSETTS — CrSHING. 

NiEW York — Bowne, Clinton, Ferris, C. A. Floyd, Gordon, Hotuk, I^igfd Ward, Wood. 

pEXifSYi^vA^fiA — Beeson, Bidlack, C.Brown, Garry, C. J. Ingerwll, Jack, Keim, Marehand, 
Vtwhard, Plumer, Snyder, IVfHtbrook. 

Ohio — Dean, Jlaithetoa, Mcdill, Slokely, Stoeney, Wtller. 

lLi^i3foi9 — Casey, Reynolds, J. T. Stuart. 

^Yurthern J)emoerat8 ------ 8tf 

Northern Whigs - - - - - • - 2 

Northern Tyler men - - - - - - I 

Southerners, without distinction of party ... 74 
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And there were in favor of the printing, from 
MAi?fE — Allen, Bronson,Fcssenden, B. Randall. 

Massachusetts— Adams, Baker, Briggs, Borden, Burnell, Calhoun, Hudson, Parmentek, 
lAltonatall, Wintlirop. 

Rhode Ihl a nd-^C ranston, Tillinghast. 

Cox:iECTici7T->Boardman, T. Smith, Tnimhull, T. W. Williams. 
VERMONT^Evcrett, Hall, Mattocks, Sladc, A. Young. 

New York— Babcock, Barnard, Birdseve, Blair, Childs, Chittenden, J. C. Clark, S. N. Clarke, 
I D. Davis, Egbert, Fillmore, J. G. Floyd, Gates, Granger, Hunt, Linn, Maynard, Morgan, 
toosEVELT, Sanford, Tomliusou, Van Rcnsselear, J. Youug. 
New Jersey — Habited, Maxwell, Randolph, Yorke. 

Pb.-^-vsylvania— J. Brown, Henry, J. R. Ingcrsoll, J. Ir\'in. W. W. ihn^rn, James, McKennan, 
tanuav, Read, J. M. Russell. 

Oiiio— S. J. Andrews. Cowan, Giddin^s, P. G. Goodc, S. Mason, Mathiot, Morrow, Pendleton, 
Udgwav, W. Russell. 
• INOIANA— Cmvcn.s, R. W- Thompiion, Wallace, J. L. White. 
Michigan — Howard. 
Maryland — J. P Kk.nnedv. 
Virginia — Bottj*. 
North Carolina — Stanly. 

Georgia— King, (declaring that he vot«d thus out of respect to .Mr. Stanly.) 
Keittccky — Triplett, Underwood. 
Louisiana — E. D. White. 

Northern Whiirs ..---- 6rt 

Northern Democrats - - • - - - 7 

Tyler men .-.---- 1 

Southern Whigs ------ 7 

Total - - M 

Majority ajr«»in9tpriutinfl; — .>0. 



The mo:*t curiou.-* part of this transaction remains to be told. Hotts, of V jrginia, hati taken the lead 
. apposing this printing. Subsequcntlv he iound that his friend Rayner, of North Carolina, supposed 
lat he had, in his minority report, entifelv demolished that of the majority, and was very desirous of 
aving both reports printed. He (Botts) made a motion to that effect. There is no member \vhom tha 
orthern slave democrats more hi»ar1ily detest than BotU ; but w\\cu Vie d^w^Vft vcv V\\^ Tvwsit ^ iloiftwv 



*Anatling tn a remark m?*** hy .Wr.lV/se in rhc llouw of Rriir«M»ntM\v«*, \o \Yv« cf^ec\\\\».\**\< 
r io't'Jtfck anr morning, ha could tvU wUat John Tyler would do about si^wilift n \«\\ tot « V,to\.«'« 
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ttwy wheel and &CC With the disciplined obedience ot reguUr " Swiss ;*' and now nut one of then 
" waned his tongue** against the motion to print. // pa^tt'd unanimously. 

Such is the party who, in alliance %^ith sbveholdcr^, are to be aU-powerlul in the next Coogress 
Of President Tyler I need not now speak ; everybody kuuws his bent in nirard \u Texa^i. But here ii 
Mr. Gilmer, a veteran kador, a }irartiriil man, rcciiliarly the rc'pr»<e iit.it ivo <»!' the c:ibaU and of the 
■lave-breedine an<l .oiave-tratiini: iiiton'slii. i:iviii«: t>nt to " the pu^-t^" that Tf\ns wili be admitted, and 
that **SOON.*' This seem* to m*» siartliiu I I c.-.iinot •lo.uM xh.'.i \x i^ on.* "f many itiouiw. now in ope- 
ration, to prepare *• the p.»rly" f.-r I'lo iiusi-jun'. to fa*!ii'.:ar!z^ I'l. ''• untry with it. ■.•rd li.e'ii. -.imong the 
first business uf thr new l».i)i:rt'«.M mal niriii.irjty. i.» Rtt'.i.;ii (isv rr-nii:..-,-. .'.n.i irut fo t:;r..\ niaiiageinent, 
and, above all, /A''«im/iri5M7'i7i7v ">/* /fr,f///>i4 //(f >.V;i. to i..:\!;. tho n-r-:! ar.^uji tsc' thi-rein. it is the 
opinion of a majority of tiie nortii'-ru ir.>.'i.ihors wiili w!*.-:-; I c^n^ crso. ilmi ti:cu i-- irrvat xSawsh r, and some 
of them think a certainty, that ih..- scht-mt.' '.%i'il jii'.'. '•.•.•.!. 

It would not be prop)er. in tlii-* ron-i'V'io:), t.» om'iI u-k Mr. Vp^hir. :?Cf'nt.iiy of the Navy. As the 
advocate of the s/are-hajth in the Vireirii.i L' 'nveniirn in 1S23 — as thi' xh- c:i!i*u!.itor. even at that earl? 
period, of the advance on the price uf Vir^irii;i sliw"^ i:i i-asc ol" t:.o :.i'«iri''iiion of Texas — as one who 
M under aCcvmulatfo sispicifix. in o.»ii-.^ jufmr .•:* tlio l.;to pr- %'i •.■•:: iijtss ct' (.*»-k»iTTiodorr Jones, at 
Monterey — as one who ha.< great swiy in il.o K\t.:...:vo :st \\v.< l:.: r. .!!•. i i^ l:'.:tly tr> ntaiii it to the end 
of the present reign — he ou:;!it ;.• l»o o!>?..-ivo.l wi:'i ,\ >\'i\.'\ u \i. i!.;..- ••. 'J'l.i ;riiii:n irate. Messrs. Tyler, 
Upshur, and Wim*, are :ill lVo;a one- i-l' the \\\ »?: J.cc.iy^ : . :" i'..t» !«. r.'ir.il'!.' i'.:.-:- «•!* Vir^ii:i:i. The inhab- 
itants have no business of anv ii:r>oriaavo. ov it 'rn.!"ii.' >I.i\«"* :'••: tu* i.:,:r's' :. 'i*!u* interest which 
makes the South ni'^st rarnt-t. i:. 'i ircuni.iay ».» '.v. ♦ -r I'.i- .i-.'>ii.ir/ii'.''i of T' \.. '. < \i-i< iu s»n^uter force 
in that Congressional ili.-trit-r, u^ whiili .ill i\':C'' !v:..r,_-. \\ .w in aM\ ^v.wx i!ir .uih 'ut the whole South. 
There is yet another iiMiioaiion. wM.h h :S ^i-- li li.- ;..•;.'!» yv.A. It i? .1:1 i!:Mi!i«>us arcument, ad- 
dressed by the mouen'ir slave Whij^ of thi- S .-.iiii !•» \\\t\: \ .r.\<:A Ui*'.\.\* • f \\>v fne States, who are 
more or \sma oppose<l t ) >!a\ery. and v ha «• ;!:n-.'*. ''i* :;! ft- ';♦•..'. 1 y a::v i^!.. A \: »:.i liial ijiiartcr. iitilcffs it has 
• primary view to the inaintonanoe of the ro!:>iiniii iial i!..:-> ot i!::* j-." •, Ic i«f the tree •States, and the 
benefit, so far as they think llu' ('on'iituti.'.s wi;l r. ir:;!. r; t'..i^ cc!.»r<Mi mm everywhere. The argu- 
ment is this: Tl:e optMiinj of now rcf:ion« for s!avf» l.i'.or 111 t!.o oxtriM. e t*outhwi>t. is the best and 
only way of withdrawing t!ie slaves fri'in the c!il ^!u:> Matrs •:! tV.e Atlantio :inil in the West. Now, 
therelbre, although the acquisition oi lu-w tir^i' 'pk- mi th-.' ?'.'»i3;h\vtst v.ill cTfutc new slave States, vet by 
the drain which it will esilahhsh of tlu- .-^lavi- [mviil' li n in I'lat diriW.on. it will als\ j nri jicf^u^ make 
the old slave States in^, anil thus, in efkct, thi :mi u\ *r :»n:l sini.jt!. of tl*, iVio State* wili he increased 
by the acquisition f I Or. t.> ti>e an ix!'ri>MiU \\\\w\\ I havo l.car«! !n re, j^l.ivtry will he r..Hcd off from 
Maryland, Virginia, \orlh ("arolina. K. 'iturky. iS:o.. ir.t 1 Tt\:.s I Th'> h I'li' armitacnt ; and I know 
nothing in all the corrupt ami in-i.iio:;* i.-v aiis t » whiili I h.ivo a !%«. r'-.l. or w!i.!i ran he imagined, that 
is half so corrupt and insidious B'J llii-*. '1 l.o loj.-.ii Jckct i^. \\\w\ i: !• .n«»- or.i .'f \'u w tin* constint and 
active renovation of the slave poj'iijati.-n ia the i.iv! >lave ^S:a^-4. !y il::- .cjv;Iir !■;i^i^.e^5 of breeding ex- 
pressly for the market, by far thr m.-t air • i .:^ ■::. 1 ii.faino'js \ a:i im' \. ••■ -\-: :a *•( American slavery. 
The moral defect is. that it is an atf.^rojii t » :'t'r-'^t:a!. t..i< j..i!t. ii!i,h-r tl.o pri^ience (X honevolence arid 
patriotism. There i* not the <!iah!e>i il.iul t. ihili M..rvl.ii,J. Virji;i.j. ^o.lil C'aruHna, and Kentucky 
would have abolished slavery {"ij ire thi . if ii hi! n t leen f r t!'0 .-lao r.u.kel v»hi«'h the acquisition 
of Louisiana opened to them. Thu* it is pt-rfoi-rly self-t .i.U'iit. i!ia?. ij.-tra.! ^.f that ctVcct upon the old 
alave States, which it is prrte:id.'ii '.vill tii-!'io Iro.n iir w a.\j'.!i--'i >:i «..f territory i:i I'.ie Southv%-est. the very 
reverse will incvir :! ly tike pi ue. T .;.- h.lMi;.;- l> thi A, H. «.' .1' :im..:.!- vf 

I had wtll iii^li fi.rjj«'l!eii to i...:;.c o-.e t.th-.r i-utor: i::i j- .:.♦ ::i Mr. Oi'inrr*- Ifiti-r. He plainly 
and repeatedly intimat*^*, that it is t'..c i! \*;ii:y of this r.a'i :7. f : . ' ::i. r v}. :■. t!,;- >,r. :i.' philr.s^^pher telja 
QSyCan esca|ie iu distiny.': to i:.turp th.? v.htic c.nuinei.t: an: 1 «• "yj ..--ly n.:i:us iilfrnia as the 
limit of the splendid ctrerr of national ri<cul:ty to whi<'li l-r vv k\c ;..'.;:.'- ':<. '\".\v jvr.veV of language 
it inadequate to express properly my a!«h t;*. j.ce of such >ii .-.la li-s \- l/.i. ..I i'.- ; ra\i'iy. 

^This mention oi Calif.Tui i i-j not wii:.. r.t r;i:i h .-i.-i,::'..- :•;' y. O.i \\w C. iy yi*: i!;.- i:a:e of Mr. Gil- 
mer's leller. there .irrivcd at Ni w York l!ie i:t «•« of iho .Mi.-vir- ■ J M nurey. the lajitai of rpjvrCalifor- 
nia, by a I'nitetl Mates sipuuir.m uni.Ier ('..::iin '.!ore.Io...*-. a \ ir.i::! m. ii.:-.r. .-tt .1 us ail Virginians are. 
directly or indirectly, in keipinir up tlie j'ri.e oi >Liv, ?. .... \ ilur«f,»re in prox.vli-i;; i.iw slave market*. 
This will be manifot. if we consider tliat ..hn:t oi;e-l.aif . f the i?nli.e j-roj trfv k^^ Virginia consists oi 
■laves, say ;^2U0.00O,00O. In the year Is:?-:, it ua^ sta!- d ly a ir.. T's'-cr in the House of Delegates of 
that State, that in eiirht-and-iorty howr* afur the nrw^ arri\c.l' th.it I.oni<ii;ina Isnd shut her ports to the 
■lave trade, slaves fell 25 |>er rent, in Vir-ii.ia! 'I'he o;;vniiu of a nia:Uf i thronjMMit the va*t territory 
in Mexico, which our >lave lioxerniiuni has hi lU so l.i!i_' i-r.-l.-avorisii: to Mhlain. I.ir:;e er.onsrh to form 
ten new slave States, would not ceriair.ly atVict I'.u' xa'.ue ..f Vi.\:ii.ia fla\o jr.>| crr> / •>. but mnch man, 
than the opening or shutting the port of .\\\v Oricans. Dm fi!;]...>o it woul.l ha\e i«i-t as much t»ffect. 
and no more. This would be >cO,tti»0.i;00 ; and f.r all t:.c -laxe Sr arrs t'eitler. no less than 
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A «la\e in (Huliji has or<Iiii.irily been wortli nbiiiit half ai< much an in tlie L'uiu'J Statei. Altho 
the Texanii, by their (-unstitutioii. liav*' made tliu uluvc itddv. pfraci/, except with the Uuitod State*, 
they have not aflixed to the crime, cither l>v their Constitution or lawn, any |)enaity whatever. T 
intended, at one and thi> name time, to got tin; honor of aboHnhinif the African slave trade, and the p 
of leaviHff it upni. It it* very little, credit that thoy coiild have p:ot, with any intelligent person, at any i 
in abolishinp^ the tflave trade with AlVira. when, l>y the i^ume in:»truracnt, they provided that it fthoul 
perpetual with the Cnitcd Slatoi ! 'J\'\'at(, tlu^rrlbrc, can never, as a slave market, l>o of any valu 
the alave-breeders and trader.^ of ihc iSouiii, iinlcs.-> it he hnuighi within our own jurisdiction ; thisi 
-understind poflectly. 

Am I not.jiistitieJ, ih'.n, in ;i>sumiii^ that (-umminKtrr Jones, as a Virc^nian, has an interea 
slaTe-breedin,£r \ I do not assert that he cairii';4 on the busiiiofrs on a manufacturins; scale, or has, on 
farm, any estubiifihinent cxi'liisivrly devoti'.l to it. In a 8tatc ^o much impoverished as Virginia, ne 
all who arc slavch. aiders itiuhl, iicc«.-isariiy, ho Hlavc-hrrodtTs and slave traders. Most of thcni mu9t bi 
9omt foi the niaiks't, otherwise tiiov cnutd notalVord to keep any ; and when the breeding is done, trad 
follows of cour.se. I am aware t!iai tlie Hon. Ai)dre<A :5ic\cnrii)n, oir late Minister at the Court of 
James, ha.s a.%crted, in the luce of Kufopo, tiiat thiTo are no »<lavc'-hreedcri<i in Virginia, and that he 
tempted to *' blow 0*Cuniicir.>; wind out." to ]>rovw' it ; the U.^i iiioihod of proof that thecal admit 
Mr. Stevenson w:u> too much iiitvTeKliJ to bo a ;;i)od v\il:icss. I have heard the venerable Isaac 
Hopper, who:ic characti-r for truth and into;;riiy cannot he (juefitioned, declare repeatedly, that in all 
slave cases thnt he h.ul l»orii e )nt*^rncd iis. !»■ hijj u'lotit one t!i'iu>andj he had never known a slave ma 
who would hesitate to liave recourse t;> iM-^ehoyd, il' he ould llioiehy recover or keep hiii property i 
■lave. 

Mr. Stevcn«on has kIiowii a c.ire!rf«snepf«i ttf his vor.icity in another case w'.icre the interest of sli 
breeders and t^lavo-trahrrs \v:i» at xiike. .In sii^'purLma^ tlie claim on (Treat Britain for slaves lost from 
hotfd the brigs Comet and Kncoihium, .it tl.*.' li ihama Ihlandi^, he assured Lord Palmerston, that *' 
Government of t!ie l.'uited Ntaie^ had more t!i.in once, in the most solemn manner, determined thatsji 
killed in the seiTice of the (.'niicd i^lates, < vcn in a state of war, W(>re to l>e regarded as pro()erty, and 
as persons, and tise (.lovermnenl held responsible lor their value." This wa,s dirrctlif the reverse of 
truth, and Mr. 8tevens<m mu'ttwinve. known it. Toi while he was Mi^>eaker of the Hou.se of Represe; 
tives, a claim was made by one Francis Lar/he for ci>mpensatiim fur a slave, killed under the follovi 
rircuin.stanccs : A slave, horf,e and ciirt. bclon^iii;: i) the claimant, were impressed into the st;rvice of 
United Stales, ut the baltie of iScw Oiieaii.?. TUv horse and slave were killed, and the cart dejitroyed 
a cannon shot. The (iovornmenl paid for the horse :ind cart, but retused, upon full consideration, to 
for the slave. At that time tlie Comiidttee on (Jiaims examined all the records uiH.)n the subJtH:t, andt 
reported tha, thcic v.aa no case of the all. >\\ance of compcns:;ti*>n fwr a slave feince the foundation of 
Government. I mu^t. thiTefore, ronlinue to l»«lic\e thut liiere are slave-breeders in Virginia, notw 
standing the denial of the late ndid'-ler to Lomion. Of tho.^i- slave-breeders, Cnpt. .lones must in intc 
and feelins: be one. and insjiirod wii'.i the same /cal as Me.ssrs. I'p.'ihur aisd Wise /or war and conqa 
in Mexico, in order to open new slavc-ma.'-keis ami make now sbive-tStates. He appeared, therefore, ti 
a most suitable person to ma.\e a descent upon Califwrnii. Though I must do the Secretary of the N 
the justice to allow, that api>oinlments in that drj.artmcnt have been tnade with such partiality, thi 
would he extraordinary if am/ nccualim nf iinployir.^^ a vat** I ur si^ncdrwi on any service should 
find a tliirC'hrceihr in cummand. 

California i.n a department of Mexico, situated betweiii 22 and 12 degrees of north latitude. I 
1,600 miles long, extending more than half the hn^th of Mcmco, and 200 miles fuith"r south than : 
territory posses.-^efl by the United JStates. ft orUains t'rom 40(»,»!''O to 500,000 square rnilea. It is ae] 
atrd tlirough half its lontrth by a gulf iVom the in linland of Mexi.-o. The climate is delightful, the 
fertile, and the mtural productions of ihe tiche>t ami grandest description. It has several line harbors 
fact the only good ones on the ea<Jtern s^horc of ilie northern I'aciOc ocean. It would, therefore. Ire invi 
able to a commercial and ntariiime power. But it is fur a su|M'rad.led and stronger reason that the sb 
breeders and a sl-we administration h we coxit- d it. h^e\eral years ago, much was said about the purcl 
of it by the Uni>'.-d ^'tiU's. A ti w montlis ago, a rumor prevailed that it had actually been ceded ti 
in satisfaction of our claims aiainst Me\ico. About ilie s.iine time, extensive projects of emigrai 
thitiier were started in the •*>tate of Missouri, and tht? prcrs throughout the United States began to re; 
sent it as another earthly paradise, superior even toTexa.-I At the same time Mexico was remonstrat 
very justly to our (Joverimicnt, against the constant and notorious violation of neutrality on our pari 
permitting troops and all kinek of military supplies to l)e rai^ed in thisciunlry and sent to the conspirat 
landjobbrn? and freebooters of Texas. Mr. Webster made his reply, of which it is difficult to 
wliether the s|)ecial pleading or the superciliousncs.s were most reprehensible. 

Mexico ma«le an appiMl to the wi»rld, evidently •• more in sorrow than anger," against our systi 
alio disrei^ard of the iluJies of neutrality. 

For more than ten years .Mexio liai been di-itur'^ed by large armed parties of Americans crofli 
into California without asking leave ; en-ainping, hunting, and cxploiinc at plea-ure. These intrusi 
have been the subject of repeal* d complaints on the part of Mt^xico. The olfenders have been in k 
instances imprisoned, but released at the solicitation of our Governm?'nt. Some hundreds of tradcia i 
squatters from the United States have already set down in the territory. Many of these, in order to 
rrease their strength and to make sale of lands which they pretend to have acquired, cxcit/e^ iKwu^ 
preas of the United States, Iht? cuiiosity and cupidity of advcnlutct* ^TV^Vc«Sewctttv«\T«i\^'Oi»*^«^ 
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of promiM, let witli pnH:ioui pearl*. But thi» w not all. nor the worst. The Executive of the UBileJ 
8uie< htfl employed itaelf seiluoa«ly iii iiicreaning thi^ cupidity, and exciting expectation, Thia ia 
proved — 

Firt/y hy the ■emi-ofllicial organ of the Administration, hoih preaent and past, not only not contnditlr 
ing nimors odT the expected and aetunl acquisition of the Califomiaa — niinurv which uur GoTernmeiit 
kntw to be wholly fali^c and ^rounJle.<s — Itiit, on the other hand, countenancing and cheriahing tlioat 
rumoi*, and the extensive projrcta of emigration, founded, in part, upon them. 

Seeundijff by holdinf^ up officially before the American people the expectation that Mexico would 
readily yield t3 us the CalifoniiaB, when they well knew that she would not cede one foot In the finC 
annoal report of Mr. Tpshur, 8ccietary of the Navy, dited December. 4th, 1841, and communicated 
emongthe Executive documenta of Con&reiw, the Secretary, after asuening that we have $40,000,000, or 
theieehouta, floating on the Pacific ocean, that '* American merchants have formed estahlishmenta in di^ 
letent porta of the coast from Chile to Columbia river/* and that ** there are considerable tettkmenta of 
Americana*' in California, requiring our protection, proceotls as follows : 

**To cruise along so extensive a coast, callini; at all necessary points, and at the same time to viat 
thooe porta of the Pacific in which the presence oi our shipi* is ni-ce^sary for the protection and aMiatonce 
of our whale fisheries, requires twice the number of vessels now employetl in that service. It is highly 
dedrable, too, that the Gulf of CuVfornia should be fully explored ; and this duty alone will give em- 
plojrment a long time to one or two vessels of the smallest class. For these reasons I have caased eati- 
nuteatobe prepared for a lar;ie Increase of the Pacific squadron. 

** I also respectfully pubuiit to your consideration, the propiiety of establishinc: at some suitable pniot 
on our territory, bordering tliit ocejn, a post to which our ve&M'U may resort. Many positions well 
■dopCed to tliis object may be found between the mouth of Columbia ri\er and Guayaquil, which, ii ia 
mtaumidj may bt procurtd, if they be not to be found on our now territory. Our public veasela cruie* 
mgin that ocean are generally absent from the I'nited States not less than four years, within which time 
they neeeaaarily require a variety oi suppli(.*s. which cannot be obtained'wiihout very great difficulty and 
expenae. Any considerable repair is almost ii:iposj>ible with all the means which can be furnished bj oH 
the nationa of the coast. Such a post would al:ik> be of incalculable value as a place of refuge and ic^ 
freahment to our commercial marine. I need not enlarge on the many and great benefits which might be 
expected from the establishment of some general rendezvous for all our vessvU trading and cmiaing in 
ttiii distant ace." 

It will probably be hard for the citizens of the United Slates to believe that Mexico had ncrer given 
the aligliteat encouragement to our Government (but altogether the contrary) for making this confident 
calculation of takins; possession of her choicest harbor and military position, where it liked them best, 
along her coast of 3,000 miles ! Vet it is a fact, that there was no foundation whatever for this aedne- 
Isve sch e me, except the profligate presumption that, as against Mexico, this Government could, bj foice« 
frowns, or fraud, obtain any thing they could lead the people to dei^ire or jwrmit. Hence the tluowiag 
oat of these lures to loafers in the Executive communicatiuns. 

On the 1 lib of the same month of December, 1841, Mr. I'pshur prepared his instructions to Com- 
modore Jones, then about to depart on his pre.xent cruise in the Pacific ocean. Thoce int- tractions ue 
general, and not applicable to the Commodore*a behaviuur towards any one power or territory moro than 
another, except the following passii^e : 

''The increasing commerce of the United States within the Gulf, and abng tlie coast of CaKfomia* 
as br as the Bay of i>t. Francisco, together with the weakness of the local authorities and their irrespon- 
sibiUty to the distant Governmi'Ut of Mexico, renders it proper, in the opinion of the Department, that 
occasional countenance and protection should be aflbrded to American enterprise in that quarter. 

'■ You are therefore directinl to employ either a sloop of war oi a smaller vessel, as may be convifr- 
nient,or both if necessary, in visiting occasionally, or cruising constantly, as occasion may require, upon 
that line of coast and within the Gulf of Califurnia. While thus employed, you will instruct the com- 
manding officers to pay particular attention to the examination of the bays and harbors they may visit, to 
ascertain their conveniences as places of security, their facilities for trade, to lay down their positions cot^ 
roctly, snd, in short, to omit no opportuuity of gaining useful information in regard to the interesta of com- 
meice or the diflusion of science. 

** In effifcting these purposes you will enjoin upon the commander, and all officers acting under him, 
groat prudrni e and discretion, not only with roganl to the Indians with whom they may come in conlact. 
Imt in avoiding all occasions of exciting the jealousy oi either of the powers having possession or claims 
in thai quarter, w-ith whom the United States are. and desire to continue, at peace. Wherever thej find 
established anthorities or occupied stations belonging to either of these nations, the}* will not fail lo ex* 
change the customary civilities, avoiding all argument or discussion about rights not yet finally adjusted, 
snd taki* !* rare to represent their oljccts to be what they are, the protection of commerce and the acqui- 
siiion of useful knowledge.*' 

In the first paragraph of this extract, Mr. T'pi^hur speaks of '* the gulf and coast of California as frr 
ai the Bay of St. Francisco.'' If .Mr. Up^ltur means what he says, and no more, it is to this extent of sea 
and land alone, that the ob«<er« atitms in the subsequent paragraphs are strictly applicable. Under tbia 
▼'•eW| what can be said 1 Either that the whole is arrant nonsense, or that our Government «sanmes almdj 
f» rroat California aa dtbateabU ground, to which we have some unknown sort of unsettled claim or tilio 
'^'mpn-emplion right" perhMps ! But to escape this dilemma, the Secretary will probably plead gmlly 
Mwfi grmmmmr; and affirm that ifae subsequent paragrap\w s'how ihal he alluded therein to other powero 
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btfMitlptf Mexir.0, and to tlip entire norUiweat coant, or at least an e^tont thereof reaching Iteyond Colu 
bia river. If no, how did he dare to incUute California in the obitervationa ahout ** righta not yet fins 
•djuatei)," which he apphea to the Oregi^n Territory, anti to the known pn^tensionfi of tireat Briti 
•imI Kumia, in that quarter ? Thia iM aomething more f^rave than b:u) fn^min jr. But there ia aomethj 
graver yet, which does nut depend upon confltrurtion. The upright and experienced ex-Preaident Adai 
in B converration which I had the pleasure and advantnire lately to hold with him, and to which I am p 
mitteil to allude, told me, that *whon he read Mr. Upsliur'a report, at the licfnnninc of the regular aean 
of 1841, he waaatrurk with aurpriae at thti propooilion to aurvey the coaxts of California, when our o 
coast survey is not yet half iiniHlie«ly and ia found so diflicult and expensive.' Yet here ia a propoaition 
go and survey tlie coaata of a foreign country ! Tlieae orders to Commodore Jonoa were merely the 
lowing up of the auggeationa in the annual report. But wliat ahall we s>ay to the total ailence of th 
Olden for the aurvey of California, about any connent on the part nj Mexico / The coaata of a coun 
are the moat important porta of ita t4>rritory, for there the greatest ailvantago or the greatef^t injury oi 
narily accrues. The French and the English have undertaken ami completed some foreif?n coast aurvi 
in onJer to conatruct charta for the use of their own commerce, but iliey did it not while their own barb 
and watera were unexplored, nor without the Itm^ of the countries tn wtiii-h the coasta Itelong 
giving, in return for the favor, tlie benefit? of the Hurvcya by presonlin:; them with eoniea of the chai 
Now the Exploring Gxpetlition of the United iStaU*p, without aaking leave of the Government of Mexi 
made a aurvey of the l»ay and harbor of iSan Francisco, the very station on the Pacific ocean which i 
well known to that Governuient that we have lieon for yearrt eiuleavorins:, by all Kort« of means, abort 
open force, to obtain. What ahouid we say and do if Briti.«li vcsseU of war, even \»ithout any such s 
picioua circumstances, ahouid come and commence surveys of our Atlantic coasts, including Delaware t 
Chesapeake bays, without ever saying. ** by your leave." Should we not regard it as preparatory to ^ 
and repel it aa actual war ? It is fortunate that no attempt, so fur as is yet known, has been mode by < 
vessels of war to fuiiil this part of Mr. lJ{>i4hur*s instructions. If there had i>een, I cannot doubt that 
ofliceni and men would have been arrested, and the two countries brought into serious collision. ] 
'though Commodore Jones did not execute tlu'<;o. inbtrurtions. he cauiiht tlu-ir spirit, which waa un« 
guised contempt of the rights and feelings of the Mexican people, and a manifest didposition to hum 
the one, and to encroach upon the other. 

What ideaa and plans Mr. IJpahur imparted to (/ommotlore Jones, m personal interviews at Wa 
ington, will probably never be known, because, as I before n^markeil. l.-pshur will never oriler an inve 
gation aerioua enough to drive Jonea to a full tlevelopemrnt of the facts. I'psliur would just ua at 
stand up and ask to have a plea of s^tilty rt>corded against hiuir^eli'. 

It ia time for another character to be brou'^ht u|>on tho stage — I mean the Chmrmftn of th* Nn 
Committee^ Henry A. Wise. I have already referred to one of his Rpeeche^ in favor of the annexat 
of. Texaa. At that session, during which L'lwhur made his report, and gave Jonect his orders, Mr. W 
made the most thorough-going speech in iuvor of rapine and robbery that was evir heard in a deliberal 
assembly. The following extracts will sulVicienily prove this allrg-ation. 

•• Mr. W. now took a dilTcrent view of the subject. There was an anomaly connected with Te] 
which, when first stated, apfieared to be a pnntdox, hut. when duly considered, was quite intelligible i 
undoubtedly true. While she was, as a 8tate, weak and ahnof^t powerless in resisting invasion, ahe \ 
herself irresistible as an invading and conquering Power, ^he had but a sparse population, and neit 
men nor money of her own to raise and equip an army for her own detenre; but l«*t her once raise 
flag of foreign conquest— let her once jiroclaim a crusade a'^ninst the neh States t;> the south of her, i 
in a moment volunteers would Hoek to her sUmdani in crowds from all the States in the great vallc] 
tlie Mississippi — men of enterprise ami hardy valor, L)efure whom no Mox«can troofw could stand for 
hour. They would leave their own towns, aim themselves, and travel oti their own ci»Ht, and would a. 
up in tluiusanda to plant the lone star of tho Texan banner on the Mexican capital, 'i'hny woulil di 
Santa Anna to the south and the Ikinndless wealth of captured towns a^d ritletl churclies, and u h 
vicious, and luxurious priesthoo<l, would wioii enable Texas to pay her si^Idiery nnd retleem her fr^tute d 
and push her victorioua arms to the very shores of the Pacific. And would not all this extend thcltou 
of alaveiy ? Yes, the rtrsult would Ikj, that beforo another quarter of a century, the extension of sla\ 
would n«»t atop short of the Westrrn ocean. We had but two alt^Tuatives Ik fore u.-* — either to reci 
Texas into our fraternity of States, and thus ni.ike her our own, i>r to leuve her t.> conqtier Mexico, 
become our mo«:t dani;erous and formidable rival. 

**To talk of H'straining the people of the great valley fr<»m emiirratinn to jfun her armies was al 
vain ; and it was equally vain to calculate on their defeat by any Mexican foreen, aiiled by ICnglant 
noL They had gone once already; it was they that conquered sSanti 'Anna at !San Jacinto; and th 
fourths of them, after winning that glorious field, had peaceably returned to llii'.r homes. Bui once 
before them tho conquest of tiie rich Mexican provinces, and you might ns well attempt to stop tho wi 
This Government might send its troops to the fri)ntier, to turn them bnck, and tUey would run over tl 
like a herd of bullklo. Or did the gentlem'.i intend to put forth the otiious, exploded, detesuble docti 
of 'no expatriation V The Western people would mock at such a barrier; they would come arniet 
the firontier, and who shoultl stop them from going where they pleased ! Let the work once Iwgin, 
Mr. W. did not know that the House would hold khn very Imig. 

« Give nic, said Mr. W., five milliou of dollars, and'l would undertake to do it myself. Altho 
K do not know how to set a single sipindron in the field. 1 could find men to do it« aud vs\v\x^nc. t\>\\S 
of dollars to bi'gin with, I would undertuke t.» ikiy every .\\nmcaii cVav\\\;\\\\. \\\« V\j\\ *,u\tt^\\V vA "^ 
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Bnnd, with interetC, yn. fuur-fukl. I wouUl fix our boundary, not where Mr. Adami tried to fii it, at the 
Rio del Norte, but far, far beyond. 1 would place Caiifornia where all the power of Great Britain ahimiH 
naver be able to reach it. Slavery should pour itacif abroad without reatmint, and find no limit but the 
Houthem ocean. The Caiuanchea should no longer hold the richest mines of Meiico ; but every goUea 
image, which had recriveil the profanation of a false worship, should soon be melted down, nol iMa 
Spanish milled dollan:, indeed, but into eotnl American eagles. [Laughter, mixed with some ezdama- 
tions.] Yes, there should more bard money ilaw into the l.'nitcd Stales, than any exchequer or snb* 
Ireaaury could ever circulate; I would eau««* as much gold to croas the Rio del Norte as the mnka of 
Mexico could carry ; ay, and make a better use of it too. than any lazy, bigottod priesthood under heaven. 
[A general laugh.] 

'* I am not quarrelling w ith the particular religion of these priests, but I say that any priesthood that 
haa accumulated, and fH?questercd. and hoarded. i:uch immeni$c stores of wealth, ought to disgorge, and it 
is a benefit to mankind to scatter their wealth abroad, where it can do good. He knew that gentlemen 
might hold all this as chimerical ; but he told them it was already begun, and it would go on. He hers 
lefrrred to the story of Captain Boyle, nn enterpri-:ing ronimandcr of a small crat\ in the Revolution, who 
proclaimed a blockade of all the roast of Enjiand. and actually had his proclamation printed and cireu- 
laied in the streets of London. Yes. the [H'neeaMe cockneys had gone quietly to sleep in all secnrity, 
and waked up in the morning and found London blockaded ! ^Loud laughter.] And this adventarons 
CapL Boyle had threaded all ihe dangers of the Uhii:»li channel, escaped all their cruisers, and retumtd 
in lalety to this country', having performed the feat of blockading Great Britain. So Texas had pio- 
cUimed a blockade against all the coast of Mexico, and though she had no fleet to enforce it, she wonid 
be able to make it good by hewing her way to the Mexican capital. Nor could all the vaunted powcn 
of England atop the chivalry of the west till they bad planted the Texan star on the walls of the tkj 
of Montezuma. Nothing could keep these booted loafers from rushing on till they kicked the Spanish 
pricata out of the temples they profaneil. CiL'iitleinen might Iw horror-btricken at this. 

" [A voice : ' Oh no, sir, not at all ; we are not surprised.'] 

** Mr. \V. went into a calculation to f:how that it woultl be impossible for Mexico to resist the (arte 
of Texas, when recruited from the western .*^lutes; rot'erred. in illustration, to the heroic resistance by 609 
American troops under Fanning, of a Mexican army 3.ii(>0 !>tr%ii]g, causing even their cavalry to recede 
before men who had not a bayonet aiuoiii; them ; and inquired with what ho{« of successthey could with- 
atand a regiment of flying artii!ery, a cou]iic of retiinientif of rilleinen. and a body of light infantry ? 

'* He wanted no war with .Mexico — he wt-iit for seijdmg a minif^ter to preserve peace ; but, unleae die 
treated our citizens on an equal fuoliiig with those of England, he was for war, and cared not how eooo. 

"It was said that thi.s would marry us to a war with Engl.ind. This hatl licen too well answered 
liy hia friend (Mr. Cu^^hin^^, alrtady : but \\t his own part, if he was to choose a war with any power, 
the prospect of a war with England was t!)c very thmg he should dei>ire. If he were to pick out a war 
to suit his taste, it would Ik; a war with England. Here was a ' foeman worthy o( our steel.* He 
would leave Mexico to Texas and the people of the Valley ; they could soon di^tposc of her. Let a war 
oome-^with France, the I'nited States, and Texas, on the one side, and England and Mexico on the other; 
hie would ask nothing better. 

'* Mr. W. proceeded to insist that a majority of the people of the United States were in favor of the 
annexation — at all events, he would ri^k it with the deipocracy of the North. He would ask the men of 
Maine and New Hampshire, and the whalers of Nantucket, whether they were willing that England 
dwDld get possession of Calilomia." 

Commodore Jones was born and brought up in the same State, and eilucated in the same school of 




already knew, from personal intCTCourse, that he was the best instrument for carrying their intentions out? 
We ahall see in the sequel that he hinucclf, when he aiTected to con>ider that express instructions lailcd, 
took that spirit and those purpi^^es for bis chart. 

We must nv/w mm our a:ter.tion. for a few moment^:, to t'lO di-lomatic mancpuvres of our Govern- 
ment. These were pii-.d. bot!i at .Mctico and \Va:»hington. wiili adroitness and indu^tr}*. I say at Mex- 
ico, becauee it was so reporlcvl ; uri.i a'.ihoi;:jh our Executive h:is carefully shrouded all the motft impoitant 
negotiations with that power in imucnetraMe niysiiery for fuurteiMi years, still I have never yet heaid a 
nimor of an attempt to obtain from it a ce&-ji!on of territory, which was not proved by scanty, reluctant, 
and lardy disclosures to Congress, to have bcvnfuundtd in tscl. We never g«)t anything like the whok 
troth, and we never shall ; hut what we did gel proved previous lumors. more or less true. 

About the beginnins of ;hr prcsti.t \^mter. it was re|>ortetl that Waddy Thompson had actually nr- 
l^iated a cession of the I'aliiiniJjs. \Vc knuw. of course, that this was not true ; but I believe it wa. 
true ao for as this, that he attcnif.tcd such a negotiation, at ' •mpanied by a pressing demand for the pay- 
ment of our claims, and with the \:ew to ollkt those claims, m was djkiein the case of Louisiana antf 
of Florida. The result of this negotiation, u hich was not the cession of California, but a definite ar« 
ran gemen t for paying the debt in gold and silver, reached Washington not long after the meeting of 
Congrcea. Mr. Thompson, therefore, though he had secured money, had fsiled in the dearer purpooeof 
fvuiag' ihe )Mad, This was the signal for the appt*arance, on the scene, of the American Secre tai y ni 
^tm. li wms unden^tooiK that from ihaTtime until withiua &w davs of the arrival of the intcUianced 
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Comniodore Jonen** exploit, he um-iI Win lu-st rmleavori to efTin t thr (mri'h.u<^ ol' tlir iarp:otit part of L'p 
CalifiMnu. It is naid that be propcntml the 3Hih° ol' north latiiiuli? uh the buuiulHry, thuH giving us 
mach ooYCtei] bay and harbor of St. Franrii^i-o. whirli iii ahtmi two druri'cs north uf the Hnr above m 
tioned, and this town of Monterey, which \*» noarly two. If micH wu» thr profKi^iition of Mr. Webs 
itwoald seem that he still leiaiui* isome rrirurd for Norilit^ni ri.jhti< nini Nnrilicrii f('t')iii<xs. f.ir :)(i^° ih 
limit north of which, accortiini^ to the Mi>siiiiri coniproniiM'. Mlavrry m not to yw-s*. Probably Wai 
Tlioinpson would have rut doe|M'r, and Liken the whole piiiio>iilsi. beoauM* olhcrwiso the arquif&it 
would not have answered t)ic griMt entlifi the bouth has in view — the exieiiriion and perpt.'tualior 
slavery. 

In this slate of thinpi, on tho iOih Junnnry hirt. int'lIi'T'^nro arrived in New Yoik, thatCapt. Jei 
profi^asing to be actinc under tlic l-eHef that war oxisieJ h« ixMren tiie Ignited t^l.itex and Mexico, hadm 
a descent on the coast of California, and enptured thejown o\' Miintrrey, Hei/.iiii* the .Mexiean vciwch 
the harbor and bay, the fort, arniM, and pubhc f»tnrr» onjaiid, lowering tlu* Mexu-nn tl.ie attd h«ii»tins I 
of the United ^tateK, and issuing; ids pnK'taniation requirni!? alt tlie uilKiliilants ol Calitornia to lake 
oath of allegiance to the I-Tiited f^tatos, or depart from tiuMerritory. Ii sn hai'pened liiat. at the pre 
time of this strange transuction, tht* Mextean Cieiiernl, Miein Itorena, havinp: liei-n went from the citj 
Mexico witlia inilitiirv Inreo of six hundred men for tieeuiinir t!ie rexenues, maintaining trar.tpiillity, i 
other genera] purposes of tiie Adrninii>tralion, was on his mareh for Monterey, and t!:en about 130 leag 
distant from it. In two dnvfi after captiiriin; the iDwn. Com. Jonei$ evacuated it; wiiciher l^ecause her 
made the discover)* that the two count: i"s hud neier liec ii at wa^ as he iumselt' prt tendx, or Invaui* 
the approach of Miehellorena, as the Mexieuns .issert, it is not very innttrial to decide. 1 ].-rCbume I 
Com. Jones, and the force under him, were not ditern'd 1>y fe:ir «>f dau(];er. ^neh a sui^positiun is inc 
sislent with the general eharucter of Amcric:in olit ers .uid sol Jit rs. On tli;' otiier liauJ, I di) nnt doi 
that Jones pcrceiseil tlr.it the t<ivvn could n it he held by him, aii.l Msu'rii le*- the entire department, wi 
out the immediate fiboJiiinc; of hloo.l. He Icit that he must tii!i*'r rei ede :it tiri'-e, or i.ikc tlie responsihi 
of the murdiT!) that w.udd ensue on hi-th .-i.Ir^s. and lie |iru!i."..My di ti-riMi'id " t» pricecdno farthc 
this business." Had the proxinefr* heen in the det M^'elt-s- >t^it<* I'.ai L';isliur in Id^ iristrncti-jus suppoi 
the Comraoiiore miirht have hefd it for nintiihs, without eniMii..:eri::ir t'u: ?lis:lit>-st r. .s:sttnce. 

The semi-oflicial puhlicat'on of the tr:iii^icti<m, in ihe Maiistinnui U''\\sjm, e:, wis writt«?n in a v 
inoper tone, and would, if we could helieve it sinei re. lie >i».tii--l.ict>>r\ ; yet it cmtuns one thing dicing 
uoas and unfiiundetl. It is an in^mnation t!iat' Michi-ltor.na a:id in« tr.t ips hiiu Wet n despatched by 
MOiXtcan President in the e\poetatii)n or appreliensioa of an inva-iori. Thi^ is unsupported by evide 
4Mr argument, and has no foundation in fact. .Micheliorena uod his force were despatched t>i Coliforni 
month before J nnei), according to his own siccount, had detcrmiued on hi.<i expedition. 'J*he F'Hlenil aui 
rity had always hung loosely u|>bn the StatiiCi and territi<rio«. 'i*his, as we hive Heen. has l)Cen from t 
to time a subject of complaint on the pait of our (jovtrnriicnt aguintt Mexico. Mr. I'pshuri in the 
port I have quoted, said : 

** In Upper California there are already considerable FCltlements of Americans, and others are d 
resorting to thatferti/e and (felit^hffui country. Such. howe\cr, i^ the ui. settled condition of that wl 
country, that they cannot bo safe, either in their ptrtons or propeity, except under the protection of 
naval power." 

The Liearing which this pretence of an apprehension on the part rf Mexico that bhe was to be 
tadced in California, i<« intended t • have, in obvious and nupori-.tnt. '1 here is an is^ue yt t to be tried 
twixt Com. Jones, and perhaps t^vnit other hitrk f am iii»nt.riis. oi X\\q oijc p.irt. and the people of 
United States of the other part. This) is»uc U vitil to the honor. ]ience. and liln ity of this land, ^i 
if, on the trial of this issue, the culprits can get up a color of eviduncee tiiat Mexico txptcttd an atti 
they may argue to a demoialized public sontiment (dernoializtd hy the fatul influence of jujtsuch ru 
as wo have now,) that the existence of such appreliLMiMon is an e\cu»e or extenuation of the attack; f 
it is an admission, on the part of .Mexico, thiit there were ciroum>tances. whieh induced her to think tl 
was danger of our making an attack, and that thorctore it is not \i-ry strange thai the •ame circumsl 
ces should have inip<*lled Comniodorc .loncs itctually to make one. Hut this is fiction. There iti 
way in which our Ooveminenl can i*et up a tihadow of prowf to ^ive color to their insinmtion, cxt 
by paying themselveM the awkward com]>liincnt of supposing that they have insi.ired a once friendly 
confiding neighbor with hucIi dit^trnntof their intc>;rity and (>o(>d faith, that when they approach in 
guise of friends, the .Mexicans, grown wise hy experience, prepjire to meet enernic!. 'J'hat our Govi 
meat, but not the nation, have given some leason for such di.<trus!, I catuit deny.* Hut I hope and ti 
that injured and generous Mexico will distincui.sh la'twecn the .AmeritMn people. :ind tlieir perfidious 
lersy the secret instigators and abettors of the vile conspirator^, who hitve .<>iuni; lier with iiij^ratllude, 
wounded her honor and her peace. 

It remains to ciaisidcr the justification which Commodore J<«nes oiVi r^f;, and tlie prol.ahic intent] 
of oar Government in respect to hiin. A letter of Jon(s*s, dated at Uio .laneito. .M.ireh «?. 18-12, i»a 

*• There is some speculation aflnal as to the large ii.crca.«!e of naval force »:«':it t-> the P»icinc by Fra 
and England. I have not lieen able to obtain a list id* the F:ench :i:*il l'i:-'.«li-h >.,u-idroi.s now in 
Pacific, but there is a large increase uf »hips of both na\ies, and tie..' French ships have carried 

troops." 

The first letter of much importance which I find amnnq the drcr.mr nt*; callcfl for by Mr. Adams, 
ordered by the House of Representatives to be printetl. i.>* dated at Ci!!.io. M.iy •-!!;;!, IH II. U «t{*tnSi 
a strong French expedititnij which had a little liefoie >a'i\.'d from V v\\\>'ma\>o, '• vVtX\v\-\"V\o\\'3\Vc^^«^«> 

*0 quAjn mitftuiii, e.it id mm jtogsir iifg.ire, quod teir|li^*<innuu **\\ rontxXi-ii V'w 
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jertural ; aonir t»up)»o».iii{; New ZifuUiiil, O^'ii* ^vu<< the ii|iji>ion ul Admiral Thoiuai*, th^ Envluh con 
mauilt^r on the elation,) m>iup Tahiti, Niiiie MnrqueAiji. aiui some the tfaiidirkh fMlaihln, while there ai 
otliera who tlx the VuVforniiUf a^ the (Hiiiit o^ dohamitioii. I incline to the latter o^Mnion ** 

The next letter which we have from the Commixlore is dutitl at i^ea. oti* the coast of Pern and Ecui 
dor, September 13, 1S42. He be^in:* l>y sayincr that late on i^aturdaj. Septemlier 3d. hi* suapicioiis w«n 
ni«ed in respect to the intentions of the Driiish Adiniml, Thomas ; ami that, in the afternoon of the 6tl 
of September, " the Dublin. l)eurin<; his tlas. and havinir previously desiiatcheil the Carysfort and CImbi 
|Mon, all under sealed orders,'* liniKd from Calluv). Commodore Jones apologizes for not having folkmci 
bim immediately, for "want oi wtiul/' This, however, I take to be merely a sop to the Secretary, flatttr 
ing him with the idea of an unbounded zeal to pur^^ne his orders ; for the Commodore had, after thia, ti 
leke on board provision for the voyaire to CiUfornia. How he i*ould have followed the British aqnaJrat 
the evening after its departure, on a voyage he k^iew not whither, without taking in provisiona, is iw 
easy to perceive- On the 7th. howe\er, after i' taking in all the provisions that could be obtained m 
Caltao," the Commodore put tu s<*a, " crowding all s.iil on the diiect course for Mexico.** He expiMaci 
•ome apprehension th^it doubu* mjy aris^re>peining " inir \\W dif^crttion" but adds, that he -* shall taki 
no preripilute tUps. by wiii«*h nqirression caii l>e jasctly chanreable on him," He s.iys also that he ii 
proud to fiiy, that the Hon. J. C. Piclutt^ our Ciiargc at Lima, rom-uiri'd with him in all his views, 
and he tells us that that t^eiitlcnian is '* a \ery discreet and a!>le representative oi the L'nited States^*' 
Probably Pickett will certity that Jor.e<i is a very di^re^^t and able cjmiuander. The material part of this 
ktter concludes with the foilowins: dvelaration : 

** Your la>t orders to me are my s:iilinti: orders, dated 1 0th Doeember. 1841. nearly nine month* ago, 
einea. which I have not a scrip of a }>en from the Navy Departm^-nt : I am. therefur, forced to the hrUel 
that your commuiii'.''ation8 must still Iv dotaintnl somewhere on the uncertain route of all eommunicatiuni 
between the Department and this siati«in : hi nee, in ail that I may do 1 shall amjine myself »irietl^ to 
what / may tupjMue wouli U your lims and urJtrs, had i/ou the mtans nf communicating them io 



me.'* 



''The Crrole aiVair, the rijht of search, the m:s>ion of LorJ Af<hi*uriiin, tlic sailing of a strong 
■quadron fn>m France under seal•.^i orJers for tiie military occuptition (ns it now turns out) of the Mar- 
quesas and UVutAi/iifAff I Islands, new ditlioulties between the L iiiied States and Mexico, the well-founded 
mmcr of a ce^ion o( the Caiifurnias. and, la<^t!y. the ^ec^t.•t movements of the Euglish naval fiirce in thii 
qnaxter, so much at variance with then- hitherto practice of reifularly advtriitin^ the intended aailing oi 
their ships, have ail occurred siitce the date oi your last orders to me; consei^uently, 1 am without in- 
structions or the slightest intimation a« to >our %ifws and wishes u{hiii what 1 consider asalmo»t a ntgl 
question to the l'ni:etl Suites — the occupation of California h\ Cin'at Britain, under a secret treaty wi^ 
Mexico. In this dilemma all that I can pro.nise is a faithful and zealous application of my best «»*M^itieff 
to promote and sustain the honor and welf:tre of my country." 

Accompanying this loiter, and retVrn^d to in it, wa^s a communication a,1dressed to the commandiilg 
oflfienB of the ships com]H>sin:; the M]uailion. and the result of a council o 1 war held tiiereon. The com- 
munication is dated " at ^ea. Si'pieml>or ^th. I b \'Z :** the result o\ council is without date. The fint 
calls the attention of the othcers to t'le '* Circular" of the Me\ican Ciovcrumcnt to the diplomatic corps 
at Mexico, dat' .' May ^t.-i-t which the Comimhlort* calls a ** Ma:iifecito.*' As this document and a letter 
to Mr. Webster acconipan\inti:, ari^ thus made part of the transaction, I copy tiiem entire. 

Cirruhr iu ti.c Curpf Diplomatiiptf residtnt in ^[^xic'^. 

PaLACK or THE Natio^tal (jrOrXHXMX'jrT, 

Mr.xieu, .Vay 31, 1S43. 
The undersiTred Mini'*terof Fi'reijn Relations and of State, has the honor to address 



-. in onicr to inform you of the present state ot matters in relation to Texas, between Mex- 
ico and the Unite*! t^late"* of AmiTic-.i. to make known to you the frankness and crood taith with which 
the Gciv«-mment of the Mexican Rep'i'.i'ic has c inducted iUH'If in lUh serious atl'jiir, and thus to avoid 
whatever msMnterj. relation mijht hecivcfi to it* c«"»n:!nct. 

S ) soon as his ex^-el'du-y tlie Provi*io!i;d President tnok chnrsre o." the G3vcmm*»nt. he applied him- 
self to remove al! tl.e di::i.-uitii''i which ha 1 previously lu-en cnc uintcre«l in the re-conquest of Texaa* 
p:'r>«n:»detK a* he i«. tl::»t ev.Tv ^icritii-e on this p.iint oujlit to l»e mide with the greatwt zeal, in oiderlo 
revindicate siatisfictori I V and Tnnin:ain ^^ith firnme^s the dt-connn nnd honor of the nation. 

The first fteps taken to this etl'>ct awakened ilic anibition of some of the I'niteil Stales of Nortft 
America, and the r citizens ha-ileneil in an explicit and extensive manner to assist the ad ventuieia of 
Texas, forsrettin^ what is iiue to M.'^ico iVom the relations whicii unite this republic to that of the IJoiled 
States of .\merica. In presence of their authorities, mcvlinzs haie iieen held with the avowed purpooe, 
volunteers have been recruited nnd at nu-d. t^nd sent into the usurped territor\'. together withm uiiition 
provisions. a?ul whatever mi.:ht be wan!<Hl. to cany- on hostilities against the Mexicans, while no otbor 
voice was heard but ihit of war with Mfxico nnd aid t-» Texas. 

The supreme Governr.ient prtt'sted frankly a.rainst such conduct, persuadcvl that that of the Unitnl 
States would c:iu!«e its c'ti/ens to return to their duty ; but it «aw with recret that far from oiving thia te^ 
timorty either throuj^h itself or throuc^h t!ie li>cal and suKmlimto authoriii >s. the aiz^reAsion* miJe uptm 
the territory of this Repid>lic were tolerated, wheienpon the Mexican (lovernment protested in lorm, har- 



inir rppeatrdly inai1<* known to that ot* the (■nitnl Statofi the xiolutiononnimittrd, and thr fiiihire of ohii 
tion incurred, contravpninK the niiMt fwrn'il priiieiiilvv of tlie liiw of natiiiiis, and the Irratica of fric 
ihip bj which the two nations are Ntrirtly alliiHi. 

His excellency the FroviHiona! President deniren. by this exposition, that thrwe nations with wh 
the Mexican republic happily prpMcrves tlic clnsi^st friendship, nhoidd W put in iMtssewion of such fa 
and know that .Mexico, wilii no winh to disturb her relations with the Tnited ^StiUofl. ix fully sientiihU 
her obligation to make nianifcKt, and cauae to \w n*s})e(*teil, the justice which cuiden her, and which 
eonaiders as resting on the law of nations, acting in all thinga an her honor and dignity imjierioualy 

HMml. 

The underaieneti, fully aenaible of the nrtitudc and sound judgment of your excellenoy - — — 

does not doubt that you will bring \\\w exposition tn the notice of your enliuhtoned (lovernmcnt, : 
while he begn that yi>u will do mo by the exprcNi* command o( hii« excellency the Provisional President 
If peals the assurances of his vcrv diBtuiguinhed consideriition. 

JOSE M. DE BOCANEGRA. 



Mr. dt Rifcanegra to 3/r. Wt fmftT. 

Nattoxal Pai.*ck, Mfttco, ^fa1/ 31, 1812. 

The undersigned Minister of Foreijjn Relations and (iovi-rnment of the Mexiron Republic, had 
honor, a frwdays since, to addross the honorable Secn-t.iry of State of the I'niled States, in order to j 
test formally ogainst the Government of that Rrpiil)lir, in the n:inie of bis etcfjjfncy the Provisin 
President, on account of the continual hostilities ami asgres-ions of citizens of the I'nited States agai 
the Mexican territory ; and, altlintii^h he might hoi)e for a flallering result in t!ie chani^e of pn>ceedii 
he finds himself, in consi'quence of the continuation of llinse priveedi?!!:!*, un-ler llio nei^essiity of og 
calling the attention of the Secn'tary of St;ite to the unrleiiinble tibT.ilion whi/*h his In'on, and is atill 
f«Mrded to the enemies of a nation sincerely friendly, and bound by the solemn compacts of a treaty, wl; 
unites the two republics. 

In that note the undersigned, after setting l)eforc the Secretary t!ie prudrnre witli w!:ich the Gov< 
ment of Mexico has sought, ever since the commencement of the revtdulion of Texas, to conduct al 
relations with the United States, so as to avoid a rupture i>etween the two nations, which, from their 
portance and other serious considentions, seiun de^tmed t.> flx the \u licy and the lot of the vast and i 
continent of America, he flalten*d himself with the idea that the Cabinet of Washington would not | 
tect, either openly or secretly, or in any way, the scandal>>us usurpiition of an acknowledged [xirtioi 
the national territory. He, however, regrets that he must judge from f uts, open to all the world, that 
▼ety Cabinet of the I'nited States, and the subaltern and local authorities, do observe a ccmduct openi' 
variance with the most sacred principles of the law of nations and the solemn conipictsof amity ei 
ing between the two nations — suflicient proof l)eing afforded by the consent given to the formation of 
moat tumultuous public assemblies, in various parts of tlie rnite<] States themselves to the equipmcn 
armaments, and the embarcation of large N>dies, and to the preparation and disposal of every thing 
culatofl to contribute to aid theTexans. and to the invasion of a neighb.miig and friendly republic. 

The Mexican Government cannot understand such conduct ; and, lieim? itself frank in its proc< 
ingii, and animated at the stmie time by a sincere desire that the relations now existing In'tween this 
public and the Unitetl States should not suiter the slightest alteratiim. it considers itself ttound in dut 
repeat, with every formality, its former protest against such toleration; the continuance of which It 
regard as a positive act of hostility against this lepublic, which will reuulate the conduct to be obsei 
by it aarreeably to the dictates of justice and to the jnten*s!s and diq:nity of the nation. 

The undersigned liopes that the Secretary will Ih^ pleaded to re|.Iy with that ])romptnes8 which 
importance of the subject re«]uires; and he avaiU himself, with pleasure, of tliis op]inrtunity to repea 
that gentleman the assurance of his most distinguished consideration, with which be remains, ^'c. 

J. M. DE IJOCA.NEGRA. 

Hon. Da'xttbl Wr.nsTEn, 

Seen tar y of State of the Vnitfd Sfafrs of Aonrira. 

From these documents. Commotion? .Tones sul)mits, for the consideration of his oTicers, t!i.il " 
qutie prftbahlf that the United Sfuttsnnd ATfriro are at war." He then proce»-<ls us fi)JI,!w.s: 

"I also lay before you a newspaper published at Koston, (T'nilrd States,) containing a parajr 
taken from the New Orleans .Advertiser, of the 19th of .April, IS 12, asserlinir. on what tiu» yvw Orb 
editor considers **authentie'^ information, that Mexico has ceded the Californias to (Jivat Britain for sr 
millionrf of dollars. In corroboration of the reporteii cession of the Californias to (Ureal Dritain, I li 
to inform you that the whole of her Dritannic Majesty's naval force, under Rear .\duiira: Riihard Thor 
(fdled with extra provisions,) has suddenly, and with the utmost secrecy of purpow,Jert the coast of C 
and Peru, undfr »ealfd ordtntjuKt nrnt out from England ,- and, as I have i»ood reason to U-Iieve, isi 
on its way to Panama, wlnre it will Ijc reinforced by troops, ike. ^ from the Wist ladies, destined for 
occupation of California. 

•• Regarding the foregoing movement of the Briti.sh fleet, in connexion with the indiTomus 
menacing letter of the Mexican Minister, Jose Maria dc Boeanegra, to Mr. WeMor, si^nt forth to 
world under such extraordinary circumstances, and in such discourttnius terms, us almost positive coi 
mation of the rumors above alluded to, and as conclusive evidence of the \\os.\\\e \\\\cw<\oiv«< c»\ >K< 
Uiwards the I'nited States, I have caiieJ you together to get the Wuef\\ ot novu uyvvCvov.* i\\\\ a^" '^^ 
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the employment ut ilic smalt iMval iowo at my diiipcwaU ko :i> to In'^t piumote flu* intcmu and prewrn 
the hooor ot* our cuuntr\ , thu« isuJdciily ji*i*parJe(l. 

"THUS. AP C JONES. Commanding Paeifie Squadron. 
•• To Captain Jamkh ABMSTRostn, 
•• CoiiHiiawlcr G. K i5i'\i\ hhiyn, 
•' Conmiandi»r Thomas A- Dohmx, V. S, .Vui*;;." 

One other docu'n-'ni wa-? W\>.\ ln-furo t'.f* counril of otTwom. Tlii<» wis a !»^tt<»r from Jnhn ParroU 
eoneul >f l'* ^' &< M-::^:!i :, a: ti.c inouih of the (iulf r4' (*j ifornia. 'i'hii^ Ipttcr is dnted at Maatlan 
June mm, l*il-. a'id »:> '• =• •* i:.*'- •• • i.-.\;I.ir" !."> tlu- D:] ! »nia:ic I'itj-*. .ini t!.e co:ro-:pt«!u!cnce betweeothi 
Mexican G«>vprni:'.«'nt .!;.«• W'iiidy I'ii iiip«"ni, on i!ic jjtiSu".'? «jf »>ui n!Ie«:rd dep ^rture from neulralitv in 
lelation to the roiuo-t in Tc\.i<. He saxs*. " fu.t if .•> /-* t^ fuppostif, fri-m the lono of tliis correepoiid- 
race, thit the rj.i:«*«i :f!r*s tJ. vtr; ;'.!o;;i will recall i»ur niini>ter nt Mexico, and that it is highly pr<iA>ablc 
there will In* a war !>ei\%ccn the two tvuntrieii." The only remainiii? part, which '\9 o\ any importance, 
ia aa f>ll>)W9 : 

"The cener 1 -^p:' i-^n i-:. i).m lUr MiiiiistfT at Mexi"» ha-* biori foroinj vrn- hard our claims on tbii 
countiv. and that It • r-cr i ■ »cr.- u it.-«Mf fr.«m the payment of the h.v.iw. t}ii< (Itixornmtnt has* raised thf 
Texaa'quest: -n. wit'i ti** \.cw oi prv»i«»!i5inj ihc ] uim-iit oi \hv .ML!..y aw;.rd..i undrr tho convention 
between the two coiiiitriis." 

Such were t:.f d..i';:!ianis lai.l SM'v're tins ivunril of war un.1 |-Moe. I dt» n.M look upon the resuh 
of the coil m-i I as vt-r\- imi irta't. I-vMUm. " . t!.r ilatc?. !'i np: «Mr* iiwit the Co:nn-.i.Kiore h.td formed hii 
determination, a' d pr».e.!» i i.»t\i ii-e it U-f.-re i.;e o-.u'j.mI wa* *.»:IeiI 'J'liry were already at aea, 
" crowd in** all s lii" f.«/ C'tlifTi.ia. i'l.iTo iit.»y !:-»-.»vi-i Iv -a-mu- who will dl^ire to know what view 
three of our na\.i! co::::iiii.i!i rsi to. '.; ••! :';.h ixpeviiii-Mi. and I \^ill :!u>rt>l-.ro Mate the qiu>stiou« proposed tn 
thecountil. and the >u''-i.iru'e of t'n- i!.-v». r.-s. 

Q ifcf'f'i Ic".'. N i*'.i' run If ot w.ii- : . ..v.\n t!je ISuxw \ Stiti •; and .Mt xico. and the reported ceaaion 
of the Calilornia-' Vy M-.ai-o ; • IjriM* li: ".•.:»?, <ii!?;ii r !!y | r- S'.M>- i« ii:s:':y ih»* \MihiirawaI of all or any 
material p^^rtion of k\:t iin^al i.»r.'«' »V'»!ii i..l' e^'n-si* "f i*eru and t'!nlt'. to j*tr.d il.e same to C'oiifomia 1 

•• l^ue'^ti'.n -<.*. I'l. !ir w Ir.t ciri*u::i*:.i:.ies. if .iny, wmiltl it U- pfv»pcr foi Ui to anticipate Grcal 
Britain i:i Atr c.-j'.'r.- / 'Jt/ r.i ( t'l- u > -.".v.:,*. /i of CaliM-rr.ia V 

To the firjt qat*;i -n. the o mo t* .viewer '• Ve«?, \vsi';'...m:1 dv u:>»," ar.d they eo on to ssay, that •* whethei 
fvv are at ppa'*e or wAr. the ir!ip'>*y:r.e:i! oi our ».j'i-A !r>'n on the Mtxican coast will be highly beneficial 
to the securiiv of our ii:izfn<. and in^rru^■tivo to o:r •".licer-*." I trust it will be «o. 

To the second ^JUc•^uoa. iluy •..nsiTcr, that " in C3#e of war bitw. «n the I'niied States and Mexico, 
it would l>e th«Mr -.the oi»:cera h untlon duty to take pjsi»>#ion of (.'alifornia," and that they ** should 
consider the mili ary •>c.'upjt:>n of i!>e t.'.»l;f."rniu«». by any Kun-penn power, but more particularly by our 
great commercial lital, Knz-'ud. and ef<|-i'ci?.i!y at thici particular juui ture, a* & measure so decidedlj hos- 
tile to the true intcr'^^t-: of ihr* I'luteil St.Uis. »<; not orly to warraM. lut to make it our duty to forestall 
the de*ign of .\dm;ral Tii.^ir.a*. if p^•^si!^'.^^ by supplanting the Mixiran tlaj with that of the I'nited States 
at M"»nlcrcv. S^in Frj:'.ci?co. arid a: y cii^cr icuwb.e points withni the t*'rritory baid to have been reGemljr 
ceded by secret treaty t » Givai Iir* ?iii." 

In "conclusion, ii wa<^.e;er::.ir,c.i u» send the ploop oi war Dale to Panama, wth an expresM far 
Wa»kw»ton, and to inquire ii.to the " object of .Vdoiiral Thomas<'s Buddtn and my bteiious departure horn 

Calloo."' 

Tliis d'vumMit i« jisned by Ja-ne* Armslrons. Captain friixnte I i.ited Slates; C. K. Stribling, Com- 
mander I'nitcd ^^lates :i-iip Cyaiitr; Th.>s. .\. Doruiii, Conunaiuler L'nlted S^tate^ ahipDale; and concur- 
wdby Thoa. ApC. J T.eJ. * • 

Although the al: )\e dorunirnt l^ear^ nn due, i\ ia certain that it wa.< written bi'fore the departure of 
the "express for \Va8'!nnct'*n.*' ftniJ w.<»s doui'iits* brought by ibul r\prc«is to our liovfrnment 

We next have f -ur le:i:TS wril.in by J.uf? aUc-r the capture of Muj.teny. and devoted to his own 
exculpation. Tl.r tirsl is iluud •* Day t f Montr. -i , do L'ulJotnia. Uclul-er *4, ISi*." From this 1 gather 

the following f.n ts : 

1st. The l'«rim''d''»'c «!tv no vr!>ol on hi« v.iyaie. al'trr erv"»f*ing the eqii.itor: that he arrived on the 
I9th October, in I'.e iiy of M !jtcr. y. iiid fr in a caitain of a xe.-^tl tound out, he learned that on shore 
there was •' no kr. n .' .,' • .'* ■.'' / ./•..•.-■• i;.<v \i jjlcuhit^ O'tU'fr'u tht I'niUtl St'itt.^ und MexicoJ" 

2d. Thst ilip '.' '• '"'t i".»^ ^ ij^ rutnc. of Uosion. repTt. d that hi* vessel had delayed her departure 
a week or two f.-.*'n ti«.t» .•^iijj^ich i-sl.ir. i*. by iias in of !>*::• rs from Mazniini^ vyvmn^ a war betvizt 
the Unitid Si.'itt> ..:. ; Mex:'*! ; asal ;l. it she liad Bpjr« a-.lu'd the ci-.n^i cauti- r.fly on that aecoinit. Inil that 
he haM:eard nt'lii? t: liter. (' m'..:.M!c:e Jono:? il'X« liOt »tale wiuiher this iio»ton niiite hud been on 
ahorr, but otly 1. 1' the \e*s.*. '.••• bil lucl to \v.i>l;. iuj at anchor. 'J'he ina:^ aliH) s.iid there wm a 
report on t!»c coa^t. t'Mt Ens;!':, i v a- tt take p•«^*c.-^ion oi ihe Upper Calitoriiia, and wa* to guaranty to 
Mexico tlip pn4.s.-fc«i ^n = f 'Id or I. !\v»r Cilitori.ia. 

3d. Tliat two McNi'an iMt'c^ :# catne fr •::» the t nvn with a ilaj, »• in manifest tnpi.'.ation," and arere 
BO reserved, tliat !io;hi»ij: -i ll•^:*^*t -rv or »olieivr,t couM It- vv:i acted irom them. except that "thfy Aadntttr 
heard of any diJiciHi-f 'fiu-ni Mtj-'m cud tht i' i*Ud fsiciif. and hu.w nuthhifi of war." 

4th. That he ** anxiously expected a ^i.Mt fro.Ti some American or neutral resident, from whom he 
might obtain di»inTere!»ted information, the better to enaotc him lo understand the true relations betwecM 
d0 two roantrit*t\ hut none Cii/tw uecr him.'* 
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Sth. The »tir of horjtemen and meuengera on thore, the manning of the castle guns, the reporl 
Uw «ud mate from the Sandwich Islands, and, as much as anything, the American residents of the to 
not coming on board, although the Commodore says he knew there were, or ought to be, several the 
■lengthened the impressions with which he came into port. 

6th. Iiastly, he says, ** nothing liad occurred to shake my belief in the certainty of hostilities w 
Meiico, the rciteriitcd ruiMorod cession of California to Knghiiid, was {Strengthened by what I hnve alrei 
rrialcd. Hence no time was to be Iuh', as another day mi^ht brinsr Admiral 'lltumai^ with a nupei 
fbrec, to take possession in the uumu of \\U sovcreii^n. or General Mjrhiiur'na. t)ie new Guvernor G 
nal of California, might appear to defend his capital, within \e%n than tlirei* d-ivs' march of which he ^ 
then said to be. If I took (Misfie8.>ion nf the country, and held it by ri(;lit of cunquo£t in war, and tli 
was war with Mexico, all would Ih* richt; then if the English should cornc and el-.iiin under u ticat^ 
cessioD, as such treaticH do not give title till possession it* had, I should liiivc established a li rjat i.din 
my country to the conquered territory, and at least have phecd her uihmi str.»ricgr.»uiids for f%ircib!er£/ 
tion or amicable negoliiiliuii<, us ut'tei eircutnstanoes might dictate. It' Admiral rhomns should afterws 
arrive and attempt to sup|)laat uiir tbg on shore, the marinesof the fi'piadpjn. to man tiie quiih on the I 
without weakening our sliips, would enstire u« the victory, and thr.-rtfpwifi.ifiH tij uumld rt»t on (he Ei 
lith eoMmander, On the other biuul, if it siiouM turn out that atnicalile relations had been restori-d 
twcen tlie United States and Mexico^thnt Mexico had not {lartrd with the (\i!iri>riiias. and that at 
time I demanded and took posses.^'ion of Monterey there w:ls no war, the rt 8j>oiisibiIit\ of the act at I 
might scein to rest on me, rertainly nut u]ion our Goverrirnent. wli(» ^uve uii orders upon the subject ; 
if I am right (and of which there ran be but little doubtj in n.-pizniirj; to Mexico tbc attitude of a naf 
having declared conditional war, then, under ail the circum<«tan(.'Cfl of the ca.«e, Mtxicn is the aggrtg, 
and as such, is responniblv for all cvih and conscf/ueneesj resulting from the hostile and menacing posil 
in which she placed hcrsi>lf on the 4th of June last. 

" But I may be wroncr tolo cftlo in all my deductions and concluf^ions ; if so. I may forfeit my oi 
mission and ail that I have acquired in seven and thirfi/ yt^ars dfvotiun to my cnuntrifs fervice" 

Such was the evidence and the reasoning upon which Jone<( conrludrd to go ahead The surren 
of the place was demande<l the same day by (*a[>tain AriuKtrong **undei a tl i? of trure." But ** wi!>hir 
■ays the Commodore, " to do nothing precipitate, I gave the Governor eighteen hours to couKRler 
proportion.*' " The Governor unhtsitatioirhf consented to surrendtr.'* At half-pa-'t 1 1 o'clock at nij 
two commisi^ioners came on board, and the articles of capitulation were settled. And now the Comj 
dore had the advantage, he had so " anxiously cxi)eeted" a visit fnim an Amcri>*nn resident. 

** Mr. Larkin, an Americnn nierehaiit. long residing at Monterey, who aerom|)niiifd the Mcxi 
commi«uonerB as their interpreter, but hiid not before l)cen nri lioard, inquired wiiieh side had declared 
wir! when he was informed that the declaration was condiiinnal, and on the pait of Mexico, he said I 
there were very late dates from Mexico on yfuire, vhich made no mtntinn uf not/ d-fficnltics whati 
between the tn*o countries. I rcquesteil him to send me all the information he eould obtain on sh 
public or piivate, that was later than the •1th of June. »\l mornin'i he (Mr. Larkin) came off at 
early hour, but without brinv^inir bttir or paper of a' y kind ; atill nffirnuni^. however, that there u 
late Mexieart papers nn shore, but t-int he had not bun ahfr f.i nhmin th^ni. This eireumb'tanee, so 
from inducing a change of purptw\ was well rnleiilated toinen'a-*e .-u*«pii'ion, and to remier pn'mpt ad 
more necessary than ever, esjK'eially when taken in connexion with what I had l'ef»re I. arn-.-d. viz: I 
General Micheltorena, n fast friend of General i^anta Anna, had rei-r-nily nrriv"d from >!• xico with 
hundred troops, accompanied by additior.al oJlirers, tor the purpose of rai>iii{; a loeal regiment, and 
then within a few Ica:;ues of Monteiey, on hi<) inaich to that port, '.\U'\ that a vc:>sel was hourly expei 
w-itli military stores, esniion, &c., &c., for the defence of Montere;.." 

The town and ft^rtwere taken pos>es>i«Mi of on the inorninsr of the 2fMh Octo!>er, and on tho r 
day the Commwlore went ashore. .\nd now ho was ajr^in haunl-d l»y *'pariiie news." 

" Aixain I was told that there was very lite and piriiir. iuwh from Mexico in Mo?itfMey. I sent 
Serretary, Mr. H. La Reinfrie, and lh«' (?b.:p!ain, the Uev. T. IJ. |}artv)w. to bunt for it ; and in theo! 
of the Mexiean eonnni^-'ary, one of (lie eoi' rni*-si(mer». who had negotiated the articles «>f ca;»ilulat 
several bundles of Mexican paj ers, as late as ihe 1th of Ausfu^t. were louinl without tlieir envelopes ha^ 
been broken. 

"The general tone t>f the artielep ri'lititii; to I'je I'nittMl Stale> in tho-o papers was pnoifie; nnd 
certainty that Mexic<» had not commenced hostilities tj'^ainst the I'ni'cl Stati'-*. up to ilie "Z'id of Autf 
was cstabhshcd by priv.tte cotnmercial Icllt-rs from .M (zntinn. Tliis inf-innation indu«-ed me to sup] 
that the crisis in our controversy with Mexico had icriMinntt'd favorably. t>r. at any rafe. t!uU war had 
vet commenced. I uUo came to the conclusion that the reported ces».i >n of tii" t'aliforniad to Rnyil 
could not be true., from the ertbrts Mexici* is making to stren:;llie:i her-.'lf in tlii* qnniter; the Mexi 
papers likewise contmdict the riunor of ee.-^sion with warwiih, nnd j'ven advert to Mr. .Monroe's deel 
tions as regards the eslablitshment of new colonies on the .\nierican continent by lliin»peaii Powers, a 
insurmouTitabIc obstiieh' tii a ee.-sion, were Mexico ever so much di:'i»oscd to part with thooe valua!)lc 
sessions; of wliieh, however, f^he has not the least idea." 

•• This change in the a?!|»ect of inlernatitinal affairs called for proinpt a«Hion on my part. The mot 
and only justifiable i^munds tor demanding a «urrcnder ofihe territory were thus suddenly removed, < 
least rtndci*ed .•« doubtful as to make it my duty to rehiore things as I had found llvevw, v»\V.V\ vV\t ' 
{losifible delax." 

Ai'Cttrfiinaly, tlw i.'\anntion of Monlerry imnii-cliately to^iV ^A.wc, <>« \vi w.v \\vv vv\\y*\xwv-\a: 
•»r rhf' CionniiMlon: hr "n'insfiUvd t/ie Mc-xiean amhtuities," 
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The next ezculpfltoiy tetter wan enrloeed in the foregoing, mnH was dated ume plare, October 21 
In this letter he brings forth the idea that our Goveinment was '* posted" by that of Mexico, end tlifli 
enters into an elabomte argument to prove that Mexico had " assumevl a belligerent attitude," had dedard 
** conditional hostilitieii," was a ** ^uaW-enemy/' and that he. Jones, in anticipating the blow, and 
Monterey, acted only in self-defence ! He tben quotes from Vattel, that "defensive war requiics ho 
laration, nor even, on urGre nt occasions, an expie^ order from the Sovereign." The following 
oocnr in the concluding part of this letter : *' Beyond the reach of orders fmm his Government 
any reasonable lime, with more than forty millions of \mcrican property adoat, committed to his ptolee 
tien, exclusive uf many valuable tradiiis establishment; owned by American citizens along the eoeat d 
Mexico and the two Californias; together with numerous citizens of the I'niicd States settled in Uppei 
California, in regard to whom, the honomble Secretary of (he Navy, Mr. Upshur, in his letter to the Pnt- 
ident of Decemlier 4, If^^l, holds the following language: * Such, however, is the unsettled condition oj 
that whole country, [California/ that the (the American settlers) cannot be safe, either in their penow 
or property, except under the proleciion of our navul p«jwer.* 

** Monterey, the capital of tli<> two Calitoniias. from iu spacious harbor and central poitition, seemed 
to be well calculated for the foregoing purpose;!; it was therefore taken possession of, as I have alreadi 
atatcd. To take po^^sew^ion of any and i'vi>ry point on the cox«t of California, appn>achable by a naval 
force, t# a very euttif thim:, as it also would t»e to hold and defend the country against Mexico proper^ 
pionded the native Califurnians and foreign resitieiits were reconcileii to their neiv meuten, a nutter bf 
no means difficult, if the Mexican otiice hollers were sent out of the country. 

**It was in thi^ view, as well as to render war as harmless and as little inconvenient as possible to all 
but more esp«^ially to such a<( should wholly alMtain from taking part in it, that the proclamation w«i 
Isanful and circulated MinuUanfnunlff with th^ ttnmmonf tncnpit'ilat''.'* 

The third letter is dated Monterey, on iKnird flag-ship l*nite«1 Stages, Novemtier 16. 1S4S. Tbf 
Commodore says, in this letter, that he shitll remain on this coast until he ascertains whether it be peace 
or war between the two countries ? Having stated that no news had been received of the Dale, be pro< 
ceeds: ** Neither have we any accnunts of bow the pn»tins[ of the l.nitrd States CaHnet, by Mexicans, 
wea received at home. On this !«ide of the continent, theie is but one opinion entertainetl by our countrj- 
oien and foreigners, and that is. that war would be the inevitable consequence, unless through the media- 
tion of some firiendly Power. Santa Anna re/ractf, with fit if able aftt>fogies, what he has so unjustly and 
publicly chariged upon the President. At pre:tent. we only know that up to the middle of August, nc 
over act of hostilitv airainst the Cnited States bad been committetl bv Mexico." 

lo a postscript to this letter, the Commodore flatters himself that be has done the State some nerricey 
inasmuch as the courts of California are beginning, since his vi«it. to attt^nd to the complaints of Amni* 
cans, and to render them justice. {Ktrticul^irly Americans who. he says, were barborously treated in ISIQi 
And he introduces a p.)Iite note from a judjre of Monterey. expre<sing a wish to do justice to all snitOfBi 

The remaining letUT is ducd on boanl the Cyanc, Novemlter 21, Id 42. It says nothing about praea 
or war. By this time, he bad prol«ably lM>{;un to think that the ie'«s there was said about them the better. 

Having now carefully examined, analiz'.d, and presented Commodore Jones* defence, 1 ahail submit 
a few brief comments. 

It is alleged that war was belie vi^l to exist lietween Mexico and the United States. Had that been 
the (act, no vessels or troo}>s of the United States would have had any riirht to make war on Mexico, ei- 
oept in self defence, nidess they were authorized by an act of Congress, and this Commodeie 
Jones knew, for this is constitution ii and international law. Besides, had there been real acU ci 
hostility on the part of Me\ico. our (f.)vernment i-* bound by treaty to make a demand of repamtion be- 
fore resorting to war or reprisals ; an 1 this also Commoi]->re Jones doubtless knew. On both of these 
grounds, his procecvlings mu^t ix* conJemned as lawless, treacherous to his country, unjust and inhuman 
to those under his command, and to the frien.liy. luiotlendin!;. an*! unstispecting inhabitants of Mexica. 
But I will not dwell on these considerations. deri!$i%e as f couifider them in the case. I will take him on 
his own ffround, and siip(H>se, fir the saki.' of argument, tli:it if war hid existed, or if he had believed it 
to exist, his courM* would have bneo iustili^l'le. 

The remoHsirances of Mr. de Borunegra to our Government, and the apnea! to common principles of 
law and justit*e, ami to tM** sentiment of sympathy among civilized and chrii»tiiii) nations, showed a deep 
sense of injury, but hreithed not the spirit of war. Such an appeal, Mexico ha J a perfect right to make, 
as much as Poland, whon her u».*i!hbor9. feelin!! |»5'.vcr and for«r«?tting right, were dismembering and 
usurping her territor\-. The apjv^a! of Mexiro rather exclivl.-d than implied the i?ea of a resort toanaSk 
It was precisely a step whirli a (i:<\ernmenr that felt itself aMe aiid (l:^|>o&ed to fight, would not have 
taken. Thus I regarded it when it first came out. and thus it was regarded by the Ameriean people of ell 
parties. I do not remember thit it was oiice suggefeti\] by the American prestf. (which is more prone to 
mngnify trifles, than to o\'ertouk grave alarm*.) that t!iere was the slightest danger of war. Everybod]f 
knew (and was Commodore Jones ignorant ?) that Mexico, besides being occupied and oppressed wi& 
the vast work of reconstructing the framework of society, had on hand two ricii wart t both peculiarly 
fierce and sanguinary in their ehiracter. I ther.^fore assert, with confidence, that there was no sane man 
in this whole country, who anticipriteil a war as the result of the Mexican oppeal to the reason and symp- 
athy of Christian nations, through their rf>spective re])rrsentativcs. Mexico is wisely aware, that under 
'"xMSfo^ ri/rumstance«. her safety f*onsi«fs in reliaiii*e \\\H^n that reason and stnipithy. So much fof the 
rmrwhotip, whicb no human ln.unB lieaid eii-ej»t I'jin'noJore Jones and John Parrutt. 
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And now as to rumom of wnr, whic!i the Cotninoilorc tc(ct» to, a» "aliovpinciitioncil.'* witliout ha 
mcntionetl them, Juiio-s has stated hitiown cafic, on hUown evulence, without t'vcii across-nnniinution 
wliat docfl be muke out on the ncore of rumorti ] Why, that one John Purrott wrote to hiru from M: 
Ua, that ** it wa8 fo be suppmetU from the titnc of tlio corrcnpoiulence, that tiie V'nitcil States would r 
their minister, and then* would U? war." VVIiat next ? Another rumor, all th.> wiv from the Sand^ 
Uand:*, was hrou^ht by "the mate" of a Boston ve-^sei. Hut the saiii?* male slatinl that it eanie orijyii 
from the Hame Mtizatlan^ and duuhtless from the same talkative Varrott, This is the amount of 
nimora of war. 

On the otlicr hand, wliat w;w tlierere to rebut this nimor, if it do-serves that nam,\ which I thir 

does noL It is merely a Iil)el, a misehievouf: and probably malicious libel, traced to one individunl, ' 

1^ thclaws of most nations, would Ih; punished by line, im[irisonin.Mit, an 1, forini'Hy. with pillory. 

his mallf.'e or folly furnishes no excuse for Jones. He could not be ju-ftificd by it if. in^ttMil of a sii 

Parrott, it hud l>een the real old ilamc with h»T hundred tons^ues. For. in the tirst plac«*, he saileii 40 

tloniyr 3,000 miles of the coast »)f the pr»?tcnded bclliirerefit, pri^ssino: many p.>rts and tf»wns, wh'^re \ 

was no dani^iT in touebin;; or seudimr a boat even if war hail been ; and duriniT all that time and ail 

distance, he did not pause to asrirrtain if be had c:ot his errand ri^bf; nay, he di<l not even tisk a fls 

•maek, whether they had any *'rnni.)rs" in tho-w* parts. Ihit tbi* was nothini;. When be was enterinj 

bay of Monterey, he met a Mexican banpie, a few hours (Vosn llmt town, ronnnanded by " u foreigi 

uid therefore, according to the Commodore's wise nnd charitable estimite. a coni|)etent witness to te 

whether there was really a war or not, and tbi«« foreigner told him tluit tliere was " no war nor dilFic 

betwixt Mexico and the United ."States." At len<Tth hi- anchors a<{ close as possible to a dilapidated c.n 

mounting eleven cuns, which were usi'b'ss; and there he "called on Iward'' a Yankee mate, from a ' 

kee vessel, then lyinp^at anchor, ami this "disinterested neutral," had mA u^WfU'.tl that there was a 

war" on shore. And here it it* t > be noted, that the Commixlon; made no inquiries of the Yankee i 

1am. Or if he did, he thought it for some renson inexpedient to rep irt the fact or the answers. But 

childish and absurd, if, indeeil, it does not merit on the face of it much severer epithets, for the comma 

of an American squailron of SO (?uns, lyins^ close to a peaceful .Mexican town, with a dilapidated ca 

and eleven guns on rotten earriati^es, to In; cro4<i examiniuir, in his cubin, the mate of a stran'j;:er vess 

aiccrtain that he had heani, at the Sandwich I>lands, that a rum:)r had come from John Parrott tl 

war exists in this very town! Then came two ollicers, under the Mexican fla'x, who, tb iu'.;h mute 

awe and "trepidation," in the aui^ust presence of the conipierin<T hero who ha«l come, nevertheless fc 

tongue enough to ttdi that there was " no war" on shore, and no difncnltics whatever betwixt tlie 

countries. These were military oificera of a garrisoned town, and it was now Jive m-tnihs since i 

Government declareil" conditional war" and "assumml a bellioferent attitutle." and yet that (tovcrni 

had not so much as dropped them a line on the subject ! 8tiil this amazinir ('ommolore doubted. 

he ** anxiously expected a neutrtd resident, Imt no such {x'rson came near him." What a tantalizing^ 

ation, what cruel neutrals ! But a brave warrior must do his duty whether neutials do theirs or not. 

determined to take the town and search it for the war. As the (leople had fovmd no 4ivar, and did 

desire to make one, they consented to Itc captured on suitable terms, which were to be put in writing. 

now at last, as linguister in the affair, there came into the presi^nce of this extraordinary Commodore, 

prand desideratum, an ** American merchant," Mr. Larkin, an old resident — ^^{ust the man that had 

wanted so dreadfully. But now, stran(re to tell, the irallant and humane (.■omino<li>re is absorbed ii 

bitter reflection, that this merchant ''//Mr/ not bitn on bnnrd bvfurey 'J'hus did be mark his crief in 

italics. This merchant protested there was no war. In vain ; be was required jat niidni«rht to pro 

negative! Very early in the mr>rninii: he came ai:^ain. renewing? his prote.>l.iti<ius. and dccliirin? that i 

was a real absence of war, but then he could not brinu: it on board, so that tbii doubtini? Thomas c 

tuuch it. Finally, one hundred and fifty men and nineteen officers, whose names are fiithfully reeo; 

took the town ! And now, as the CommcMlore was m.ister of the town, he sent a serilie and a pri" 

search for the war ; and when they came back and snid they foimd it not ; then at length bis unbelief 

way. But this is too atrocious for merriment, and I may say also, Km ridiculous for st^verily. Ha| 

for Commodore Jones, the only tears that are shed are tears from excess of lan^xbter. IjCt us as^umi 

sedateness of reason, that we may cimsiiler how funny it was that an American fleet should capture ji 

to take a newspaper! The carrier-l»oy woidtl have furnished it for twopence; or the inhabit:i:itd. •• Ai 

can merchants," *' neutrals,*' and all would have turned out and bi»rneit to the honor.iMe C 'inmodor 

a velvet cushion, if he bad siffnilWl that it would W bis irruciou** ple.isure to nMvi\c it. But alas 

were ignorant af his condition afid wants. They thouebt him, no doubt, a ( juivoie of the sea, con 

fight with flocks of sheep and old windmills, but they could not know tiiat the renuvly for his mania 

a newspaper ! 

I cannot doubt that, in re<pect to the eommunicnti(»ns of the merchant Tjarkin, especially i' 
aerond inter%'iew, .as well as in tlic silence rcsiK»cting the c.ijtain <d* the Boston ship Fame, there i 
volved a suspicion of the supi>ression of evidence the most important, 'i'here cannut 1m? a reasoi 
doubt that both these gentlemen nnist have made strong representations tii Jones <i(piinst his obst 
presumption of the exi.stence of war. "Whether they would try to dissuade bim from the simple en| 
of the town, may be a question, because they could not know from history and nii»io(;y that that n 
not be the poliri/ of our Government ; but when such capture was to ])roceed on th«' assumption 
-tate of war, wbi"h they knew to be false, it mrist Ik' tbat they remonstrated earnestly. There coiUd 
br»»B no other object of Mr. Larkins*s second vi>il "at an eaily h«mT »>( \W \wox\\\\\«i^ vA >\\«. c^ 

As to the circnnislame o/' /us /iii'/in;? lo brimi "a pijvr." an«\ O.ve evVvcwvAv vxw^V^'vX \\\Vv^x\v 
!h«* CtwrnifMhr^ p»if ' iij"m that, n*^ juthwmt e'm be 1oi(Uim\ \v'iv\v»u\ VwWanuvz, \\vv \vva<.o\v^\vv ^\n 
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bringing a paper. It appeari that he gave reasons, and that it did not suit Jonca's purpose to l«t a* knot 
what they werel 

We have thus seen how much the pretence of a belief that war existed is worth, and how &r Ih 
state of &cts hen; disclosed by Jones himself can screen liis intentions from doubt or 

Equttlly absurd and indefeniiihie is the pretence that he suspected the British Admiral of a 
to take poss'eBsioii of California under a trcjty ! Indeed ! and suppose the British Admiral had dona M 
what risht had Jonc# to prevent it ? If the Brir.i«h Admiral might not do it under the express Tinftiffl 
of a treaty, might wc do it in violation of a treaty ! Suppose, when we were about to take the d^ver 
of another peninsula, the posi^oiision of which is very important ax respects the British and other Wes 
India Islands, that power, or ^^mc o\ it«* suborihiiate agent:; had assumed " to supplant the i^MrnuA fli| 



by that of Eug/anii, at PtnsuctAa, A'*^ ;/ ^^*^*t, and other tenable points within the territory said to ha**! 
been ceded by Spt:.n to the U'vttfi Srutif,'* *' Eng!diid*s commercial rival !" Yet the enlightened um 
■crupulous gentlemen commanding v\n n-jtional khi^s in the Paciuc come unanimously to the condoaon 
that, war or no wnr with Mexir-o. *' the milit-iiy cKvupation of the Caiifornias by any European power 
and more particularly by our sreit commercial rival. England, and eiip^iully at this particular junctim 
would be so deciiieilly hostile to the fnu iiiteri.'st of thr United States, as not only to warrant, but to maki 
it our duty to forestal the desi.rn ol' AJiniml Thoinu.c, if possible, hy supplanting the Mexican flag will 
that of the United States, at Monterey, S:m Franc^:«<-i\ and other tenabie points witliin the territory wni 
to have been recently ceded by secret ire.ity to (.inat Bnt.iin." 

And is this tlic diFcipIine of our na\y — il.is the ]ro!itical morality and constitutional law with whid 
our ofticers are rovit g the seas ? If it hie $>■>, then. I say. the soonef there is n^t a plank leA of the navj 
the better it will be for the *' true intrreists'* of our country and of mankind, betting aside the conade 
lations that Congre$.<» nione have power to engage this ctmntry in a war. and the President and Semrti 
alone power over it^ ti^reisrn relritinnK. are tiicpe gentlemen aware that by the law of their countnr such ai 
exploit as they desori--e. if exeiuted without a decbration of war or orders from the President, would bi 
piracy, Whnt diii C^tmrnolt^re Jones propose to do in this case, and what did the other cooimanden 
aanction ? Nothing iei^s ttiun to er.gaze thi^ country in a war with both Great Britain and MaxioK II 
the fart had been true, uhich tiicy t^ay they ^upposeJ. th^it Mexico had actually ceded the prorince In 
Great Britain, then tnr us to h.i\e wrested tr.e po^^c■i$i.m from Mexico and suppUnicd her flag, wilhi 
iriew to exclude Groat liiitain. witu'd t a^e been an act of wi.r against bfih ; and we must have bad wai 
with both, i«T the a-.t ha^e been di-avowcd hy the G..vernment ai d the perpetrators puni&hed as felony W 
tlic lull' had its course. Ami can it be puppo^ed foi a r nmeii!. xhM if the Uritith Cabinet had made ap 
tlitir minds to piirchase UaiifTi.-ia. and ha>l made a Convention accordingly, they would have been de- 
tencd by onr small !ii\Ma<.lron. nr h\ tlie l.irgen ih.it we and all the nations oi the earth can muater, iran 
iryins to make go •<! her footing t'.iere ? The English are mavic of •* slcrncr stuff" than to back^Kit 
without a Biiht. Whtther tht-y v\oui.l have the K*$t or worst of it. it is not necessary to detenmae. 
But thnl tliey would I'.///, thcio can h« n » question. Whatever might be t'le issue of a war with Mex- 
ico singk--h.uide^, ^and in n ju.-t oue 1 shovi-i.! trunk the ojds .rrtMilv in our favor.) yet Mexico, as the atty 
of Cnglar:d. would be f -nnidable. j arii'ui uiy to the 5>..v:!hern couiitry. What sort of chance would the 
South stand, bcrvvixt a .Mc.\i>:.*..i and a \Vi>t Inoim :irmy. hackini by a steam navy, running at pleaailK 
up their bay*, creek-. rivcr>s. and liarV r:?. laiiviing trovp«. e..ii;l'.:ring towns, randng and foraging at plea- 
■urc? Could thev be re|i!ii.t? Thrv cuid n ■: In t'.e Ke\olution. with nnuh lc<%s means of annor- 
ance. It wa«» ad'ui'.'.e 1. Lit tl:.it tim.^ by the Sju'.h. that slie eoulJ n»»t defend lit r jclf wiiliout emancipa- 
ting and arming the shves. as M »;iri»\i-i-:o h .< rircntiy i!i»i':e. C.jn ihfy do better now ] They have 
increased; so hivr the shivi'-s: l.iit luiilni if ihnn so t':.^t as the Ijcilmes of maritime wartarc- Mr, 
William <>. Ciitlrf. a u-urt'-j'^nt iiivc ;n U »:i.Tit.«s ir 'rn Kim:u'''%v. who S'.'r»eil in Jackson's arm v in the 
Jfew Orleans campaign, la'.ely dechri.'. in a i-ric-rh d«hvcrcd iii :!:*• H«'U-c of Kepre>enlatives. (hat there 
were not five hun !n\J /.'r;i^nii,':;i ::i :«!1 .1 1 Us .n** nr.; y. ar.d a-lveJ. il; ii i'..o i.trt was not discreditable 
tolhern. be«':ii:!'e he faii thit '• if e\trv ei::;-.. n of I. u">i n. i h.i I h cji a s.-hiier, thev would not hare 
more tlian '.'alnncci: tile Ian jcr frt>m the sir. s." T\w 1-. ^t sir^i.e. iht-nlV-r.', whiili citizens cpuld do 
was to at ly at liojuc. a*!-.! .-? :nd crvi.u.l ovi rlii :r sJaws. Mr. Hjtlv'r is a *!j.<vi'.i...I(l.*r. and perceived that, by 
this admission, he ] ad \.\\^.\ hini-elf o|pn to *!••' .('.M<liiitMi ^'m I. and he a:tr:niiiv:d to recover his guanl 1^ 
remarking, that w'lut he Siaa ^aid would npi ly i-.i t!io -!-.\es ot laiuisi.ina ulone. who were many of them 
rriminal*:. and i>t!:er hui eh.irat'ii rs. i-.vljivud iVorii li.t .-! t\r !*!.i;.«. Kontueky slaves, he thought, would 
make nice solditT.-*. mnch lH?ti«:r ihan •• ti;«' whiriin:: a'.'.>ii5i'/i .-vi.jj'atnizo:.-?." Tb.is mav be sik I have 
heard that Kentui-ky sKues nuike \ery ^^.».'d s, Idior*. ainl oIii-cT?. ino. in ' 'uur.d:. What sort of soUien 
they wouM make in K'ntucki!, wluro ih« y w.-u!.! L^ive liiile ihanco of Iveoiwinsj njjici.rff has never yet 
been /•*'Vr/. IlwouM :»•• iniore.-tin^' to ^:r>^ it tricf. 

Now, then, this con-rreaaiion of \i'. i-Mis slivrs in the Sontliwcst, (and I ^honld like to know where 
there i?* a cani? of plive? whom their mast»r would rail ,irf\f us,) ^N«»i;id. l>\ a Mexiean and Brilidi in- 
vasion, be placed ai the two finU of an elornrical chain, and their Uiasters might count thcmtvlvee fbitii- 
natc, if thr If CvHiUI run away Irom the ex; lotion. 

f neb. however, i* the infatitntion of >s:v.o Ifalinj Smslhern statesmen, thai they really wish, if you 
nwy bi*lie%e themselves, for a war with Great Dritain and Mc\isi» at otice. l*hey iuive got an idea thai 
the u!*olition e^^ iti-ment i< niakim; coneiini au'l mpid prti<:rt-s> at the North, and that unless some power-^ 
flit oxtertLi) prr-\\\x\ mul s-mir new cement c»f eivTinion interest and priile can l»e applied, the diflSpTcnt 
^rt-i of thr 'iu!".t will >.i.ifj N' .Nr.irfr.'l n'-nnder. They l'..it'.er t .^.rai^'lvcs that a w tr wiih England aad 
"i/,v» t%,»'if.f fi.rri'.h /'ofh tiif c»'nirj:t ard thr pir»<'.Tc ". \\ie vwct \.f Grrai Britain lH*inz the <Hie, 
'/Iff'!, r'' : "1 U/.ii.-. .■.'i« '\\\\r. ]'. w >nld b*. e.i-\ \«» \w#w vUa\ 'Aw*^: '^^vAXi'mvu^^xT^vAv ^vUioat 
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their host ; thai, in their le&l to prevent the future pro(;re«s of Bbulilion, thej overlook tluj pn^grc^ti 'C 
tlrfady made; and, in particular, that the ailcnt, industrious, and thiiikiiij; masdof >iorthern mm 
beoome ao lenaible of the pernicious iiifluencc of slavery, in its manifold forms, upon the policy ol 
Government, and the dearest interests of the people, that they will be ready, on the first fit occasio; 
nin up the abolition flat;. It would be deviating from my purpose to discuss tliis queittion. and I lea** 

The class of politicians and intriguants to which I refer, (it were unjui't to call them stater<ra 
•re omnipotent in the existinij^ Administration. I have designated the old Eastern shore triumviri, 
ex-Govemor Gilmer. To these I mi^ht aild all the leading nullitiers, and a i>ortion, not very conten 
ble, of the Van Buren party. These are elements which would ultimately combine to carry out 
policy to which the present Administration is likely to commit the country — any pidicy tending tc 
aggrandizement and perpetual ascendancy of the shive Slites, and the conliiraed division and depres 
of the free. Now, Uie Abolitionists have ni.>rc alarmed the .slavcliolders auil slave breeders for the 
tinuonce of their ascendancy in the aifiiirs of the l>nioiv, than uny other association or pnrty thut 
ever appeared in the country. They perceive that .\boIitionisU. by preachint? earnestly and disinterest 
the principles of humanity, are actjuiring more influence with the less educated elapses at the North, t 
the servile demagogues — the slave democrats — by preaching hy[)Ocritical!y and selfishly, the principh 
democnicy. This is the first time, since the accession of Jeilerson, that the slaveholders were ever thi 
encd With a serious defection in that quarter. This inspires terror, and they are easting about for 
means of fortifying themselves in the possession of the (vovernment, in tho poi^session of slaves, au 
the continuance of slave-breeding, and the slave trad'\ They can see, at present, no other means ol 
fecting these objects but the immediate acquisition of Texas, and other parts of Meiico, which will o 
new slave markets, raist* and mainUiin the price of slaves, and furnish such mat»^rial for new slave St 
it will enable them to prc.-^ervc the equilibrium in the fScnate of the Unile'l States. This darling pro 
conceiveil nearly twenty years ago, and though often a])parently abandoned, always steadily purn 
muat be brought to 9. final test^n the next U<ingress. Tin* triends of " the peculiar institution** will 
bably never be so strong again within our present li'nits, a.» they arc likely to be in that Congress. ' 
President and his immetliate confidants and advisers, nre men prepared to act up to the. maxim of ruk 
ruin. They are not deficient in cunning, they are unscrupulous as to mean's, nnd in btild and reck 
daring and energy unsurpassed. We have rr%icwed their ojK'ralions in regard to Teia«, but the exlen 
of the scheme to California is comi)aratively of recent dati-. In fact, the ardor with which that pa 
the plan has liecn pursued during the la^-t eighteen months has grown out of the rej*eated delays and 
appointments in respect to Texas. Califiirnia is large enough for six oreiLrlit new Slates ; it is adaptei 
a vast extent, to slave cultivation ; it is so remote that it would admit of the unbounded license of 
white race, which is so congenial to a slave comnninity. Rut the most alluring consideration is, tha 
our hands it is supposed that it would become a strong arm, reaching round tho entire body of the bi 
and beautiful empire of Mexico. Once securely gain«vl, it would create the same sort of argument for 
acquisition, sooner or laltr, oi the entire intermediate territory, that wc had for the acquisition of Ijo 
iana. We should be constantly incited to olitain, by conquest or by a predatory diplomacy, the remain 
as indispensable to the full uf^e and fruition of wh.it we had a«'quired already. The views disclase* 
the United States Senate by Pre.<«t<?:i of South Carolina, concerning Anglo-Saxon enterprise and supr 
acy on this continent, have this breadth and Ivaring. 

Our Government has made refieatcil cflbrts to obtitin from Mexico a treaty stipulation for the sun 
der of fugitive slaves. The Mexican Congress has sle-idily resisteil this airnressive pretension, on 
ground that "slavery was a palpable violation of the fir^t principles of a free rrp.ibli-." On the (y 
sioD of the first rejectfon of sucli a provision in a treaty negotiated !»y Mr. J*oinsett, that eminent ref 
lican philosopher ol>served with a cool sneer: 

• " The first i^the Article fi^r the restoration of fugitive sl.ives] was rejected on philanthropic princi; 
altogether.^ Such arc most likely to influence the yonn^ Icrrislators of young nations I'* 

This is a perfect gem — a brilliant illustration of Anarlo-Saxon superiority I 

The failure of this and subsequent attempts of the same kind, which, considering that Mexico <] 
nottcrferate slavery on her own soil, can be called nothiii? less than audacious, exasperated the South 
being both detrimental to her interests and leproachful to her principles, and sharpened the desire of t 
imp Texas Ten years nso the doctrine was broached in South t>aroIina, arul met in that quorter of 
UiiioD no dissent, that *'a slaveholding republi'* could notliear the juxtaposition of an empire which 
abolished slavery." Here is another cause of the countenance nnd aid the Texan conspirators and n 
'utionistM have received from the Southwertern States For if they could not eflfect the annexatior 
Texas, its severance from Mexico would, at any rate, break up an odious asylum of runaway sla 
Governor Gilmer has a diplomatic allusion to this same point, asftdlowsr 

" Having acquired Louisiana and Florida, we have an interest and a frr^ntier on the Gulf of Mex 
ami along our interior to the I*acifi«r, which will not permit u^ t«) close our eyes, or fidd oui*arms, with 
dillerence to the events which a few years may disclo.:e in that quarter. Wo have already bad one qi 
tion of boundary with Texas; other questions must soon arise under our revenue laws, and on oi 
points of neressan/ intcrcournr^ which it will be diflicultto adjust.'* 

** yceessttri/ intercourse !'* J^laves, then, will run away trom their " liappincss!" 

It has been supposed that the free and commercial States feel less repugnance to the acqnisifioi 
California than to that of Texas, inasmuch as tho safe and commo«hous harbors of the territory o 
great farilities to whaleships, to the Northwest trade, and to a more e^lcws-ive w\AW^t?\vn^ 'vtv\v*xt'.wQct*% 
is expected to ensue bttwiit i?je Uuilrd States and (.'hiira. T\ic ^vieUrv o^ ^\\c'^a^'^\v^"^^'^^-^^^ 
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induitiioiialy displayed the*o suppoflcd aclvantagn to the mcrrhatit and mariner, and the ''*"^**?J"i 
Uifliiential cla« engaged in the whale fishery, lie appears to be inspired with a new-bom zeal in benan 
of Northern interests. I am not aware that our whalemen have ever enjoyed or much needed the 8°**^ 
dian care of the slave- breedeia- However this may be, I confidently belie've that no modvea of in«««»* 
or convenience will ever Mind our merchants and navigrators to the crimea and miachiefii which Ibe p<V- 
ehaae or usurpation of California, or any part thereof, would involve. 

There is another way in which the Secretary is endeavoring to make slave capital out of the whal* 
fiaheiy. The Navy, which was cradled in the North, and fought itself into favor against Southern pnjudiev 
■nd opposition, has now become a Southern pet. and substantially a Southern interest. Southerners fill moit 
of the offices. The return vessels and squailrons generally anive in Southern \torXs to be paid off* and refit- 
Much was said at the seraion of Congress in 1S41>*2, by Messrs. Burnell and Adams of M as a thu - 
aetts on the favoritism with which appointments are conferred in the navy, whereby it has to come to pav 
that the ccmimissioned officers and warrant oHicets in the line of promotion, appointed from the slave Stately 
■re, to thoee appointcil from the free, in the ratio of 2 to 1 ; but that, in the appointment of warrant offi- 
cers, not in the line of promotion, as ma^ttcro. teachers of mathematics, boatswains, fanners, dec, die 
ratio is reverted, and is less than 1 to 2 ! Can tlierv* be a more unjust, odious, and insulting discrimina- 
tion 1 Are Northern men, perchance, less enterprising and skilful as navigators and tacticians, leas gallant 
in action, than the Southern ? Aro the Hulls, the Decaturs. the Prebles, the Perrys, the Traxtons, the 
Stewarts, the McDonouchs, the Morrises, the Manlys. inferior in these respects to the Nicholsons, the 
Elliots, and the Barrons ? The truth cannot be disguised that we are treated by this slave Government 
with the same insolence and presumption that, I shall pres«^ntly show, havp chArae*enzed the whole inter- 
conrae of the same Government with Mexico. They di?]ilay, as far as ihey see it safe, the same arn»- 
gaoce, tyranny, and rapacity in their treatment of freemen. th;it they are accustomed to in their tTTatment 
of their own slaves. I think it proliablc that similar selfishness and inju$iii*e prevail in the employnMiit 
of die officers. There is certainly great room for wrong here as well as i» appointments. 

It was hoped that this exposure would check Uie abuse. But Mr. I'pshur experiments boldly npoB 
Northern patience. I saw lately a note of the seven then latest appointments of commissioned offioen. 
FiflC of them were from Virginia, and most of these without the slightest recommendation, except ** the 
■aggeation of Mr. Tyler !*'* Can it lie wondere<1 that the Navy is running down ? It is too well known 
that its character has degenerated, and the establishment declined in the affections of the people- It ii 
•lao known that the present Secretary has distinguished himself by extravagant designs to increaae 
it The ordinary expenditure has been fur several years about $8,000,000. This year it has been 




creasing the Navy, was to protect slavery, and the real object was to extend^ as well as protect iL 

'^Free governments," he says, ••which arc necessarily more embarrassed in their councils and slower In 
their action than those which arc not bound to observe the necessary forms of free government, have a pecu- 
liar intercat to guard their soil from invasion. Tiic nature of our institutions presents a very strong appeal 
upon this point A war between the I'nited States and any considerable maritime Power, would not bo 
eoodncted at this day as it would have i)cen even twenty years ago. It would be war of incursiona, aim- 
ing at revolution. The Jirtt blow would U struck at us thrmtah our own institutions. No nation, it 
ia preaumed, would expect to l>c sncce^^sful o\er u.<*, for any length of time, in a fair contest of arms upon 
our own soil : and no wise nation would attempt it. A more promising expedient would be sought in 
•irajing what are supposed to be the hostile clcnienu of our social system against one another. An en- 
emy ao disposed, and free to land upjn any j>art of our soil which might promise success to his cntcrpriae, 
would be armed with a four-fold power oj annoyance. Of the ultimate result of such incursions, we 
have no reason to be afraid ; but, even in the best event war upon our own soil would be the more ex- 
penaive, the more eni!»arrassing, and the more horrible in its ejfuts, by cnnipclling us at the same time to 
oppose an enemy in the field, and to /:uard against attempts to subvert vur social systems, 

^ ** Hcretoforo we have found, in the shallowness of many of our waters, security, to a certain extent, 
■gainat invasion by sea. iSo long as maritime wars were conducted in vessels of large size and greet 
dnught we had little to apprehend from them except at a few poinui, and those were susceptible of ^e- 
qnete defence on land. But this security* can no lunger lie relied on. The application of steam-poiffCTto 
vearela of war, and the improvements which have recently lieen made in artillerv, arc destined to change 
the whole ayatcm of mariiiiue war. Steamboats of light draught and which riiav be easily transported 
ecroaathe ocean in vessels of a larger class, may invade us at almost any point of our extended coast, m^ 
penetrate the interior throusrh our shallow rivers, and thus expose half our eountrv to hostile attacks 
The celerity with which these movcmenU could bo mode, the facility with which such vewels could ca- 
cape, and the promptness with which they could change the point of attack, would enable an enemy, with 
a comparatively inconsiderable force, to harass our whole sealioard, and to carrv all the horron of war in- 
to the Bccureat retreats of our people. The effect of these incunions would lie terrible every when ; bnl 
in the southern portion of our country they might, and prol»ably would, he disastrous in the extreme^ 
« It is obvious that a war thus conducted must be successful, to a very great extent, in spite of mil tin 
defences on land which we coukl contrive, yotlti't*:^ leu than the conversion of half our country mfo i 
miiUary garri*on could pmtut us against it. Such is the exposed eondiUon of our country, each 6 
the cbm racUfr of our itutkutiouM, and such the positiou of our peopk, thai a po§tulaiion of twitt on 

• ^em Kutl of the Apprnh r. 
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preteni number, under the bett possible mtUiary organization j fcmtld atmil us but iiflk. While 
combined Powers of the world could not subdue us, even a secondary naval Power could avoid our U 
ddences, set our armies at defiance, and prosecute against us a war intolerably harassing and disastn 

*■ Tlie single question, then, which we have to decide, in reference to this subject, is, where and 
whom shall those battles be fought, which ntay hereafter become necessary in defence of our prope 
oar institulions, our honor, and our lives ? Shall we meet the enemy upon the ocean, with men trai 
•nd disciplined for the contest, or suffer him to land upon our shores, trusting to scattered and hanu 
people to expel him from their farms and their firesides ? This queation admits of but one answQr. ] 
it is worse than idle to suppose that all those high interests, to which I have alluded, con be adequai 
protected by our present naval force." 

But how could it be anticipated tliat so reckless an expenditure to preserve *<a curse,*' would be 
qnieaoed in by the North, in the present state of private distress, and the present deficiency of pui 
revenue ? There were two grounds on which it may l)o presumed Mr. Upshur hoped for the supj 
of the North : Jirst, her ancient aifection for the Navy, her own child ; and, secondly, the ostentati 
pandc of a simulated desire and pretended necessity of additional protection to our commerce, and ei 
daily our whale fishery. A part of what he said on these topics in his report of 1841, has been sc 
In hu report, December, 1842, he recurs to the subject. ** The few ships,'* he says, " allowed evoj 
the largest squailron that we have ever sent to the Pacific, are not enough to guaid our whaling inte 
alone." If train-oil and blubber were honey, and all the nations of the earth and the pirates of the 
ai eager alVer it as files, Mr. Upshur could not show more concern for its safety ! Would not <* 1 
Tom CoflSn" squint hard at this, and say " it was a fuUc light, held out not to save but to sink whalei 
and owners." The whalemen, I think, are as ignorant of the tremendous necessity of a great fleet 
thrir protection, as the inhabitants of Mexico were that they were in a " big war !" The fact is, I 
wera pretences, false and contemptible, but covering designs deep and dangerous. 

Governor Gilmer, in the letter before mentioned, towards the close of it, makes the following < 
reflections: 

** Our own population is pressing onward to the Pacific. No power can restrain it. The pior 
from our Atlantic seaboard will soon kindle his fires, and erect his cabin, beyoz.«l the Rocky Mountai 
and on the Gulf of California, If Mohammed comes not to the mountain, the mountain will go to ] 
hammed. Every year adds new difiliculties to our progress in that direction, a progress as natural am 
inevitable as the current of the Mississippi. These diiliculties will soon, * like mountains iutcrposod 

* Make enemies of nations. 
Which now, like kindred drops. 
Might mingle into one.' 
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The man, who breaks tlius the sweet harmony of Cowper, and perverts his tender and eloqv 
monming over 

«* Wrong and outrage with which the earth is filled," 

into authority for precisely the greatest wrong and outrage that he bewailed, must be^ 

" Fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.** 

It ii not, however, my purpose to correct the classical errors, or refine the moral sense of this sli 
bleeder, bat to expose his political plots. And now oliserve how his pupil, whom he introduced into 
mioy council of John Tyler, coincides with his master, remembering, at the same tiiiM?, with what 1 
both of them set upon Joiiz* Qrisccr Adams, because he presented the Ilavcrhill petition, praying fo 
peaceful dissolution of the union betwixt lilwrty and slavery. They arc not ready to have the Union 
eolrcd, till they get through the wax* and taxes which must attend the most successful issue of 1 
ecbemea of aggresaion. In the extract I have given of a speech of Wise, the following sentences occ 

" They [•• the booted loafers,"] would leave their own towns, arm themselves, and travel at their < 
ceet, and would come up in thousands to plant the lone star of the Texan banner on the Mexican cap 

Thej 
c&i*mef, 

redeem her State debt, and push — ^. ^ 

an this extend the bounds of slavery 1 Yes ; the result would be, that before another quarter of a 
fury, the extension of slavery utould not stop short of the Pacific ocean: 

Again he says : 

" I would 
Siavery should pour 

The immense ai ^ . , . u . i ■ • • *u • 

an importance stretching away into eternity, cannot be appreciatc<l without kcepmg in view the pn 
relationa aa well as public stations of these gentlemen. They are the old, the most intmiate fnends, 
eonfidential counsellors of John Tyler. They are all-powerful at the palace. Mr. Gushing also hai 
flnence, but it is the influence of ability, industry, and management, not of aflcction and symigath.^ % 
he is aa much devoted to these vile principles, and to these i\cfeno\» w\A vvV:Ac«« \i^o>p«\A ^\ '^ 
wtioleaak stMugbWr, and /wprtuai flaver>', M cither of iVicm. He Viai \^cuV\i \^\c^«^ 'oas^ ««« 
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Bf tha il«v«4ra«la, involving luch countleM mnrJen, to the pmaltiet of piimry. u " imtinMntal ^^^^ 
tioD ;" ftnd he hu on another occasion compared man-alemling to " catching and making merchandiae of 
poor, innoeent vrhaks" Mr. Wi»e aitting hy the while, and prompting him. On both occaaiona h« i»- 
Deived, without blushing or blanching, the hearty applause of the slaTe-breeding ben c hea. Thflsa linc^ 
pufM ^IM at the moment, express faintly the humor of one o^ those scenes: 

He took his cue from Wise, and told 

A sentimental tale, 
How cruel men kidnapped and sold 

An unoffending whale. 

Mr. Wiae, who differs from the other priry counsellors of the President, by usually hanng hia wij 
when he seU his foot down, eiulted like a demon, in tlie hope of war between the United States, Franr^ 
and Texas on one side^ and Great Britain and Mexico on the other — in the hope of war — Iba woid of 
doom to multitudea, countless and imprecating^ of war, which 

Maked good men weep, 
And rogues and ruffians leap and dance,— 

of war, horrible when least bad, but invested with horrorsi heaped an hundred fold, when between race* 
confronting one another with deadly scorn on one side, and long smouldering, inextinguishable hale ud 
fell revenue, on the other. 

In this temper. Wise was to go to France, to follow up the insidious labors of Mr. Cass, to woik 
upon the pride and prejudice of a susceptible people, anJ to revive for^tten feuiis. 

In order to show the Janec-rs through which this coiintr>' has recently pai^Md, by reason of the nmif- 
fled intrigues, having their rojt in the scheme of si avehoidin^ aggrandizement, by robbing Mexico ; and 
the danger to which wc are still exposed, from the same cause, it beci'roes necessary- to glance at Ae 
c^uestion of •« the right of search," lor the detection ol" man^tealing pirates, and to notice the proceed- 
ings of Mr. Cass, our late Minister in France, in relation to this subject. 

In ancient wars, antf in those of the dark azcs, it was the custom to capture all persons and pro- 
perty, private or public, combatant or non-combatant, on Ian<i or on water. The captives were sold iafo 
daTcry, and the spoils distributed among the victors. In fact it was thus that armies were generally pud. 
Private marauding expeditions were quite as common as national wars, and they were directed againit 
communities in profound peace as well as those engii;ed in hostilities. The most ancient piraty wm 
carried on from the sea aiainst persons and propefty'on the land. The original word means a aarmg 
enterprise. The corsairs, coming from the Barbary States, and making their descents upon the coasts m 
Spain and Italy, half a contun' ai:o, were the exact type of the ancient Greek, and the old Norwegian 
And Danish pirates, with this difTcrence, however, that those from the north of Europe did not, to much 
extent, aim to make slaves. The Christian church had set its face against ancient or chattel slavery. 

In peace, merchants could not trade to a foreign country without^ Iici?n.«e ef the sovereign, and ill 
■war, the property of those dealing with enemies was considered lecitimate plunder. Hence,'^there was 
no neutral commerce with belligt^ents. In the laitcr part of the 'thirteenth, and in the next following 
century, some of the most civilized and commercial States besan to distin^nii^h between articles finr 




ments were made in that ace among the English, tlie Venetians, the Genoese, tlie F'lorentines, and 
Fleming^. 

But in the neutral vessel there might he concealed contraband eoods. or goods of an enemy, or of a 
neutral, who had not obtained by treaty the privilege of trading without liability to capture and confisca- 
tion. That privilege, therefore, could hp.ve i)een of no value to those w ho had' extorted or purchased it, 
il it had not carried with it the implied right to use all necessary means of ascertaining whether it wen 
abnsed. Hence arose the ri^ht o/ seareh-^^it once a fruit and an instrument of civilization. The ridil 
of search was exercised long before it appeared in histcr>, and the written law of nations. The finl 
that we hear of It is in treaties regulating or restraining it as between particular countries. The finl 
treaty of this kind is supposed to iiave been that betwixt England and Burgundy including Flanden, 
made in the year 1478. Alter this, Eni;land made successive treaties witlfthe Netherlands and with 
France, "rescribing the manner in which, and the number of persons by whom, search should be effec- 
tuated. In the treaty of 1632 with France, it was stipulated that only three persons from an armed ah^ 
should go on board a merchantman for the purpose of search. These' treaties indicate that the attentiOB 
of maritime and trading countries had been drawn to the delays, inconveniences, and depredations una* 
voidably attendant upon the operation of actual search. Their enod 8»>nseand common interest soon de> 
vised a remedy. This, like ever}- ether important improvement, in fhe maritime code of nations, coift< 
sistcd in conventional arrangements, by which parties agreed that certain papers, issued by Governments 
and authenticated by the seal and signature of competent officers, should be taken as proof of the cha 
racter, ownership, and destination of the vess«M. and that, on the exhibition of those papers, there shoulf 
be no search, unhM there ttere indiratimi* of fraud. Such treaties were concluded between Holland 
and Denmark in 1643, En4* nd and Holland, and Enzland and France in 1676-*7. The rapid succca 
sion of these treaties shows the avidity with which tlie idea was seized. This was the transition fnm 
f£unri to nsi-aticn. 

la tbetreatv ol Utrecht^ the work of the comprehcn!«ive he\d of Bolingbroke, this principle ww 
^ciiouedhj the concurrence of Great Britain, France, Spain, ?oitu^,Vivft4i^,*nd the Slates Gene 
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fal. It ii a curious illustration of this step, '■ in the inarch upon the mountain wave,*' that the Pre 
who became navigators later than most of these nations, have no word for search, but visiter ; and 
the English, whose idea ot tiie right had been fixed by long practice, have no won] for visitatioi 
weareh. Visitation, in the sense of boarding and examining a ship^s papci;« at sea, is a new word in \ 
lish, borrowed from the French, and is a decided improvement in luni^uage, whatever it may be in 
The rights of visitation and search exi»t by the law of nations in time of war. Belligerents hi 
ri^ht to stop all merchant vessels, and ascertain whether they have contraband goods aboaixl,and, in 
of a buna tide blockade, to ascertain their dvslinalion. (ireat Britain also claims the right, an< 
hitherto exercised it, of soarching for enemy's goods; but this is anti-sorial and anti-christian, a 
hope that it will, at no distant day, be rectified by the British people. It is a barbarous principle. 
prtneipte is tliat of antiquity, tliat the cruelties and mvai^i'S of war may be justly extended to all i 
•exes, and conditions, their pntperty plundered and destroyed, and their persons consigned to slai 
The practice has been so far mitigated, in the progress of eighteen hundred christian centuries, 
private property and non-combiLtdiits are now spared on land, but on the ocean, hlngland insists i 
maintaining tlie mojt ancient barlrarism, and plunderin;; the private property of all nations, sexes, 
conditions. It is true, she docs not cu'^lave the persons of peaceable merchants and mariners, bul 
does, in common with other nations called Christian, very frequently imprison them. 'J'hus we sei 
principle of privateering is a remnant of barbarism. Kn^land carries it farther tlian others, and, b] 
force of her example, and by imposing a supposed necessity of si'lf-defence, she is compelling othei 
tions who had long auo, as between one another, aban«loned it, to n-stirt to it anew. Here was the 
origin of our last war with Knt^Und, because the impressment of seamen was a mere corollary of 
practice of search for enemy's goods, or, st'll worse, for i^oods pDnhiced, though no longer owned, b 
en^oiy I France did not break her treaties with us, and, as we said, the law of nations also, in res 
tu our commerce, until E norland had done it by ruthlessly enforcim; that cruel and accursed princip 
•carohing for and pillaging private property. England call.'d it at that time, ** the imcivnt law ot 
tions !'* Ancient undoubtedly it is, and I would appeal to enlightened British statesmen, whether 
denomination of the thin^ does not carry its decisive condemnation ? What bidet lus consequences 1 
resulted from their ciinginij: to this relic of the ancient piratical sN^ti-.m of indiscriminate robbery, b 
ing, slaughterin:;, and en-slavini;. If the remonstrance of an huuible individual, pleading the caun 
humanity, could he heard in the ca'iinet of a christian Queen, I would implore her majesty and 
counsellors to take tliis matter, trivial for any good, but most malignant lor misjliief, into their i 
serious consideration. 

The rights of search and of visitation (for there is a reril diflT.Tonce as I shall endeavor to ah 
being thus established in war, have always l)ecn applieti to certain purpo^^c?.-* in peace. In fact, the oi 
oal mode of exercising it was by s.'archers in the neufrars own ports, wh(», by actual inspection, as 
taine<l. before the voyauje commenced, that there were no prohibited urticUs on board. This was a ] 
caution which the neutral S')vcrei:;a chose to take for tip* safety of his su'»iocLs, and others within 
jurisdiction, Jin 1 of their pmperty. And every Government, for the purpose of enforcini; the law 
trdiie, health, and jiolice, maintains and exercises the right of searcliini; every mercliant vessel, for* 
or domestic, arriving, remaining, or departing. Xor is this riurlit limited t<» vessels in harbors or n 
steads ; itexteiiils to the hii;h seas, otherwise a vessel mi^ht hover on the coast, anJ after making its 
nals, and establishing communications, slip into an inlet by night, ami unload its cargo in violation of 
most necessary and salut.iry laws. Agiiin, a vessel miirht depart from port w ithout paying; debts 
charges, without a clearance, or otherwise in violation of law. For example : tin? American ship Cou 
wa^ arrested at Mazatlan, in Mexico, for smu^din^on the coasts of (.'alifornia, and the captain being 
quir^ to go on shore and exhibit hi-* papers, an 1 having during: tlie vlav feiLCiud a compliance, in the ui 
hove up his anchor, sent the custom-house otliccr asiiore, an 1 «.r.>o»l out to sea, dirvinsi tlie authoril 
Thus, also, the Ameriran ship, A\ir Orleans, of New York, aSyeonded in tlie ni.irid from Vera Ci 
actually carrying olT a custom-house ollicer. And for tiiesc and other like outrages, 1 am not aware i 
any satisfaction has been made. 

By the law of the United .States, our revenue cutters are reijuired to l»o?.rd, «* and to search and 
amine every vessel and every part thereof," c<»ming \\\i\i\n four leamtes of the .shore, and bound to 
United States : an«l if, on a si.;nal, they do n(»t come to, the eutteis are authorized to fire into them, 
evemptctl from liability tor any cnnseqM«?n ".'•s to life or property whicli may ensue. ANo, Uy the act al 
lishinz the ilace trade, passcl March, 18!)7, the President of the irnitcd Stales is authorized to ca 
any of the armed vessels of the L'liitetl to cruise oft' our coasts and harbors, and to " sviz;.' and bring i 
port any vessel on the high seas, within our jurisdictional limits, or horerinir an our coasti*, having 
groes on board, with intent to sell or land the sauie !*' It is obvious tliat. without the right of sear 
this law, which gives a discretion as to t'Mvigr.tjd'icr.l limits could n<..l !»i' -MiUifcd, and our South 
coasts would be immediately infestcrl with foreitcn as well n.-. domestic .slavc-tradin-^ pirates. If a Uni 
States cruiser or revenue cutt'Tj^ould not open the hatcius, and examiiie': very partuja Miip, there wo 
ioon be an end of the revenue, and an end of our ev.Tij^ting boasts a'jout liie aool'/ion of the .sU 
trade ; "the forcijjn I mean, sir." Nay more, pirates would make their descents by night, sack ! 
burn towns ami cities, and be far away upon the wide iuTcun beft.r.^ the li'.dit ol' <h.y. 

Again, the vessels of all nations luve a ri|xht to board at sea, and search any vessel >u-5pectef 
piracy. Without thi.s risrht, pirates would sweep the ocean with impniiiiy. I'luler tiio law ot natio 
•nd under our statute law, in fuitherance of tin- law of nations, many vessel-^ l.uve been captured s 
lent into the irnited States, which, upon trial, were adjudged to be no pir.tes, Imt Iu-..iul traders, or 
gaily coramissioncMl cruisers. The Marianna Flora, a voiuable Poriuguese merchantman, was thus ci 
ture'i by Captain Stockton, wh(» was condemned to restore her. 

In 'April, 1837, the Mexican brig of war, tr'^/jrrrti tVre/r, was iilecally raptured at the Brazos 
5«itia«o (jv tlie United States sloop of war Natchez. Capt. Mcrvine, undtt ^l%^\^\ftWi^,VK^Ja.^^'i 
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uid fake, that she had '* piratically" captured certain American re«cLi trading to Texas. In June of 
the tame year, the General Urrea was taken back to the Brazos de Santia^, and restored. 

If, in every case of capture without any illegal or malicious intention, and even where the jnCeo- 
tion maybe questionable, and yet the Government' of the captor makes restitution, or the captor himeell 
it condemned By the courts to do so, war were always to ensuo, the world would be in a perpetual and 
universal broil. In every instance of the right of search, mistakes may be made ; an^l for this reaton 
our laws, as in the caso of revenue cutters, pmvide that officers an-.l cn-ws of armed ve>'»eU shall not be 
liable to pay damages or suffer puninhmertt. in case the property or lives on board an innocent vestel thall 
be destroyed in the execution of these laws. 

Man-stealing, or receiving and transportins: or seHmc men as slaves, is piracy by our laws, tmlett if 
he done in the capital or some other pttrt of the I'/titftl'Statts! Our armixi vessels and revenue cut- 
ten have the right to stop and search any American ve#5ol, in any part of the world, which they believe 
to be engaged^ in slave-trading. From the nature of the case, they can proceed only upon pie- 
sumption, belief, or suspicion, until they dhall have visited or searched tlie vessel. Suppose, then, 
that an American cruiser should meet on the roa."!tof Africa or elsewliere, a vessel which the comman- 
der believes to be a slave-trader, and an American, and a pirate, b«U which, on his making a signal, 
hoists Spanish, Brazilian, or British colors, is he, on that account, to leave her unmolested ? If he did, 
it is perfectly certain that he could not arre«»t a si.ivu-tradcr in twenty years. The true flag of a slave- 
trader is never hoisted, unless it be to screen him from arrest. No flai; is ever hoisted which will expose 
him to it Sla%'e>tradera, like other pirates, are always provided with a variety' of flags, and now, most 
of all, with that of the United States. I ttiink experience warrants the assertion, that they are let* 
likely than the common pirate to sail under colors that will expose them to detection. The common 
pirate sometimes shows a desrree of nohleni s-s in runnini up his black fla^, of which the skulking and 
cold-blooded kidnapper is incapable. Mr. Calhoun, r. pcritcriiy in the Senate, and recently Mr. push- 
ing, in the House of Representatives, have lamented that tl'.e slave trade has been denominated ptmrj*. 
Mr. Calhoun calls it *' a decided misnomer,'* und Mr. Cushinc: "sentimental lesiisLition." I will re- 
peat acme of the well known tacts which make mo regard sKive-tra%,lin^ as c^iially criminal with the 
worttof piracy. 

In the Jirst place, the petty princes of Africa, i:i or.I-.T to suppl\ the christian dealers in 
human flesh who visit tiieir coasts'. eu^.txe in porpciin! wars for the- r^uie purpu^e of taking prisoners 
to be told as slaves. This sometimes l^ads to IiIolkIv battit's, in *.vhich it has been ascertained that, in 
tome instances, 60,000 men have been slain. The Rev. .lohn Newton, for many years a resident and 
tlave-trader on the coast of Africa, informs us that one killed m the capture for every captive taken, it a 
moderate estimate. 

Secondly, In the march from the int- rior to the coast, fice-twtlfths of the captives perish. It is a 
familiar fact, that the routes ovit s:m>ly deseits where culiles are accustomed to pa.ss, are strewed with 
the bones and hali-consumcd bo<iies of those who have peri.<hed. The a::ed, the inlirm, children and 
preenant women are left to perish, or humanely knocked on the head all along the march. It it hardly 
credible that sympathy for human sufferin:; should be so dried up in human breasts ; but it must be re- 
membered that men are, in this case, considered only in the liglit of merchandise: and that a sound and 
iiealthy adult slave is worth but ten or twelve dollars* on the coast. What, then, must a babe, an old 
man, or a Iving-in woman be worth, far in the desert, when the caravan is short of water, and will not 
he detained a moment ? 

Thirdly. Arrived on the coast, the captives are shut in peas or loaded with irons. If detained long 
avraiting a purchaser, they almo>t perish for want of ft>od. Instances are well authenticated of their be- 




wound having become the resort of myriads of flies, which hail deposited tiieir eggs in the gangrenous 
cavities." I have not seen an exact estiriate ot tlie number who usual. y pcri»h during the period of 
detenHnu 

JPmrihly. «* The middle passagi:," so called, is not as destructive to life as the capture. Never- 
theless, from the circumstances of the close couiinement of the victims, crowded under low decks, so 
that they can only lie or sit tpoon fashion, and from the ^^ant of air and cleanliness, especially in«torms, 
when the hatches are often clo.-ed upon them, is justly c-^nsidered as capping the climax of horror ! 
The hold of etery sUve-ship is a •• black-hole ol Calcutta." The slaves are acaicely ever taken out of 
their vault for air, (which can only bo done in pleasant weather.) without a number being Ibund dead or 
dying, ami thrown into the sea. In s-ime insta»ir.v, dfiies and even hundreda have been taken out dead 
from sickness, suflbcation. aiui stench. No laiicuage can di> justice here, and 1 forbear. It is oainful to 
be compelled, by the backsliiling of lA-wKirrfi/ic' Senators, to r^nnniucc these facts. I will merely 
•dd, that the efibrls to suppn:>s the tnnie have incr»a.-ed iN horrors ami atrocity. The vessels for the il- 
licit slave-trade are built Iriwer and sharper, for the sake of fa*t sailinj^. Of cuurse, the slaves must be 
packed closer. Often, when slaveTs have been pursued by cruisJers", they have flung overboard their 
entire cargoes, from sixty to five hundred, so that, at the moment of capture, not a slave could be (bund 
onboard! The sharks fullowinsr the wake have made, literally, '*sca.s of blooil.'* The treaties of 
Great Britain with other powers have been altered from tlv.ic to time so as to subject a slaver to capture, 
if she has Aa// slaves aboard, or if she is equipped for the slave-trade. It is manifest, lliat if the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade be not prosecuted vigorously, arul by common consent, so as to exterminate 
it speedily, it had been much better let alone. About twaify-jive per cent perish in the middle pes- 
sage. 

F^hly. Ticaity per cent, more perish after their arrival in Brazil, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Tesn, 
^anng the process of trrr/i/nation. Sir Fowell Buxton stites, " on hijch authority," tliat during twelve 
^nthaia ihe years JSST-'S, 15,000 slaves were carrieil fri»m Africa to Texas ; yet the £dinbui|^ Re- 
••^ alErais, tno jea/y later, thai there are but a few thuuadud slaves in a\\ T exaa \ 
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How, then, does the account stand ? Why, that for every slnvo finally put to work in a healthy < 
dition up«m the plantation ut' u pious chrij-rian, ttro have liecn di'stn»yi*<i. Thr laffst estimate of 
annual numher hroui^ht to America, is 200,000. Of course, 400,000 dtheri have perished at the p 
of capture, and on the way ! This i.s an avoraire of nearly 2,CM)0 virtiiin \h>t day. throu;;himt the }'( 
and I have not the smallest duulit that the christiun African slave-tra'le avfraiies iully that ! 

When the fierce lion ur«;ed the cruel cliase — 

Wlien thf stt-rri panther <!oiii;ht his mitlniirhf prey — 

What tUte n'Si.r\ed m^* lor this Christian race ? — 
A rare more poliahod, more severe than they ! 

I have ?aid nothini? of the perpetunl alarn^ in wl.lt ii the inhabitants of Africa are made to live. ' 
continent is a va.st bi-d <if torture. Tlwn the eternal »« 'pai-atf«)ii fr^jm kimlriMl, honif, and crnintry, ti 
)angua'.;e can ttmch it ! Then, (oo, the atrorilits edininifti'fl by lirnf.il lust upon f(>male captives 
little girls, in all ^.ta'J:l•s oi tlie transition troin home anil iVer*dom'to bani.shini'nf and slavery. 

^ Such \* an iinptrfn't NUininary of ibc crimes eoiutnilted l)y tbe in;in sti-alinj; pirates ; 'hut Ameri 
thriMinn dnitovrari/ \va> t\l<vo\vTvi\ that it is erui'l to .i(ivc it ^lu li a ba'l name ,is" piracy ; and that to 
Dounce it by law as such (punish it we do not) is '' sentimental U'Lnslutiun !" 

" There is no fl»'sh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It docs not feel for man !" 

These preliminary \iews will ai«l the people of tbf T'nitcd States to irjI-M-tand the real merit 
the imjKirtant question ntAv n-viM-d anew bc*.\vi\t us and Great Britain, respecting tin* right of visital 
fur the detection of slavr-tnuliiu i.ii.«fi's. 

Nearly .-iu»ult'i!uivi-'y the I'nit.Mi States and ChfU* Britain a'iolishe<l the African slave-tnwle. ' 
dale of the American a^t was Marrb :?d. and of the Pr:ti»*li M.in-h 25th, 1-07. The latter w^ent i 
operaticm imnn*diatrly ; tin* former not nrihi J.muary, ISOS. In tlif tn af\ of peact- with Great Brit 
alter the late war, sitjnfd at lih^nt, Dec. 21, 1S|4, it wi's &tipnlatf<l ;ts ImII.iu^, viz : 

•*Artici.k 10. Whtrea"-, tho tr'ttle in slaves is irretoneib-abb- with tin- principles of humanity 
ju.*tice ; and wherea«<, both his majosty and tho Tnited Sfatrs are de*-irons of contirniimr their eflbrt 
promote its entire abtijition, it is aijreed t:i.!t both the conlractimr parlic. shall use their best endear 
to accomplish so desirable an objoct." 

When this article was proposed by the British Comrnisiiioners, Mr. Clay, one of the American C< 
ini**Ioner9, objected that^it wis too comprehensive. Tho United Stat«s liad a slave-trade at hoi 
which would be embracod in th«*se terms. He thoutclit the provision ttw^Ui to be limited to the JIfri 
slave-trade. Mr. Gallatin rejdipd, tint it certainly meant that and n«» more ; and he hinted that itwc 
be well not tosliow any c«>nsciousness of a like traffic in our own country. No further objection 
made, and tliO articb* was atrreed to. Great Britain immediately set about carryiiiKiuitthe spirit of 
agreement. At hr r instanco, the Conirii-.-^sof Vienna, in 18 15, denounced tlie slave-trade as a "scorn 
which had lon'^disolati'ii Africa, drirradeil Kurope,andalHicfi-d humanity.*' This declaration was rene^ 
by tho Coniyress of Vorona, in 1S22. In \i<\Tj Greit Brifain and Pt»riuL'al atrnu'd to a mutual ri^h 
search for slave- trader-*. In |S17, Spain acceded to the sa'ue nrramrrment : Il«)nand in 18IH ; Sw*© 
in 1825 ; Fnmc? in l.*^.11-.*J; Denmark and .Sardinia in l**o4 SweMi n an.l Denmark wrre the firsl 
abolish the slave-trad**, both havinir decreed itsalioliti( n in tbe v<-ar 17J>2, to takr I'fli ct in the vear U 
The treaty of Great Britain with I*« rtie/'i is equally bindin*^ an Brazil, th.-n a part of the Portuioi 
dominions : jU i in 1 J<27, Brazil r^rf ner a'.rreed liiat the slnve-tnule should, ler tlu» \ ear 1S:J0, he deei: 
and treated a-« piraey. On tbe 20th De«'. IS II . tbe Qumtnpb' Treaty wasconelu-led by which Great HritJ 
Austria, France, Uu-isia, and Pru-js-a malo tbe slav«.'-tr.ide pir »ey, and '/ranlotl to tbepuidic armed vea 
of each the mutual rii^ht to search all merchant ve-<«els belontrinij to any of thr contracting par 
" which shall, on rea«*oaable firrounds, be sn-^pected of beinir eniiat:! <1 in ilie tralhe of slaves, or of be 
fitted out for it, or ot havin^jr hern en'/anciM in it 'bjiinir the voyaire." The.ri» is a -trikin:! analoi^y 




ot the United .States in that countrv. 

SucI 
the other 




House 
measure: 

Senate concurred in this resolution. Mr. Uu-sb, then ouf Minister at London, was instructed to m 
propositions acconlinifly. Mr. Canninij receive<l them in the nuist conlir.l manner, saying, "Draw 
your convention, and I will siirn it." Mi. Hush did so, and Mr. ('.:nnini: put his siiynature fo it witl 
any alteration wlritevi'r. A party in our Senate, umlcr tin» Irad of Mr. Forsyth, wjio made an artful 
peal to prejuilicf on the subject of tin* rij'!.t of soareii, opposed the nititleation. Mr. Atonroe urged i 
an earnest and elaborate mi*s-j:«i:e. The ratite-aiion was liually carried, but with some amendments, 
most material of which wa^ the exception of m<r own coaxtH fnun the limits within which the r 
ihould be exercised. Mr. Cannimr set-ms to have* been piqued at this aiti-ration. He treated the ma 
as if our havini; proposed flie n^irot ration, and drawn up tbe treaty in our own way, cn-ate«l some soi 
oldijiration to take it whtde. 1 th«nk this was an error m that threat aud ^cc*>\v.^V\A\m^ wvwv.Avx. 
alteration was of wry linh imitoiUiirv, especidUy wUcu we c^\\svt\« V\va\ ^tvv^^ Vs %v£ft\^\'»^"^ 
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whatever within '* four Leagues*' of our coast, and all slave-traden ** hoTcriog on our coast," hadalreaily 
been provided fur by our municipal laws. The ratification on the part of Great Britain was refused, and 
thus tne treaty fell to the erouud. As it res^pected ui, however, it was as full and complete a committal 
to the principle of mutua[ search for the detection and punishment of slave-trading pirates as there could 




eral Jackson, to make an-^wer to this proposal. Ir wan done in the following peremptory style, viz : that. 
■■ under no condition, in no form, an.1 w.c!i no re:<tricttuns, will tlie I'nited States enter into any conven- 
tion or treaty, or make any combined ctlorts of any sort or kind with other nations, for the suppression of 
this traffic.*' This answer was in hijh keeping with the character of the two distinguished personages 
from whom it emanated : one of them having been a regular slave-trader, and tlie other in this very year 
having declared his approbation o! the African slave-trade ! As for the execution uf our laws against 
tlie slave-trade, it has been very much uf a piece with the above reply. The piracy statute is a mere 
•careczow to keep foreign and Northern conpctitors out ol tlie American slave market, and thus to secur* 
a mon(^lj to Virginia and other slave-raisiuu: States. 

From the yeaif I?] 5, tlie slave-trailers, as fa<it as thf-y were driven by the British treaties, andth* 
laws maile in pursuance of tiio»e treaties, from tiie u?e of their own tVair. fisort^'d to that of some other 
nation, which had not concede! the ridit of search. ** It was stated,'* sa\s Sir FowcU Buxton, "bv 
our ambassador at Paris to the French minister, in 1d'24, that tiic French the covered the villains of all 
nations. For some years afterwards the Spanisli Hag was generally used. Now Purtus:al sells her ihg 
and papers, and the ereater part of the slavf-trade is carried on under it** It maybe asked how thA 
Portuguese and Spanish tlazs could cover the slave-traiie, when they had agreed to abolish the slava- 
trade,'^and had conceded the right of search. In the Portuiniesc treaty a reservation was made in &ror 
of the traJe Moulh of the Equator. A similar reservation f.>r the term of three years was made 
in the Spanish treaty. But in.iepenient of tiiese reservations and alter they had ceased, those Goveni- 
ments pursued a diUtory and dissembliiit; p<.tlicy. whereby tlie slave-trade was still carried on for a long 
time with impunity un icr tiieir tbs;<. Ti.e British may search vessels and arrest thom, but it can pun- 
ish none but its own. The puni<h:.ient ilepends ul:-:ily uyon tl.e laws and magistrates of the nations to 
which the oiFendcrs respectively bcion;:; ar.-.i if. iroin the absence or dt-fects ot' laws, or the corruption 
of magistrates, they iiud in'.puuitv ihcre, the treaties '•ecime a laillity. It is well known that some 
25,00U slaves were annually imp'>rti.>d into Cula t'.-<r twenty years ailcr Spain had nominally abolished the 
slave-trade. The Arnirsta«l e^aptives were in:»'.'ricd int.> the island under these circumstances, and it 



precisely on the ground that ttii-« importation \%a4 proiiioited by tiie laws of Spain, tliat they were dis- 
charged by our court ; tboudi it is to be h'^ed that they would have been disrlian^ed on other groundSt 
if that had not been sutHcit-nt. Of late \erirs, the Briti-^h Governnient have as&umed a more energetic 
tone with the Governments of Sf>a:n an i Portu^K in consequence of whicli the use of their flags by 
elave-traders has bccoii:e comparatsvely rare. And now. the ** Star-spangled Banner*' is the only 
cover in Christendom for ** the villains of all nations." This tla^ h;is Lx'come a nuisance to mankina« 
nnd a foul disgrace to a free and christian pco|'le. 

In 162S^ thirteen slavers unler ti;o Aineri'*an fl.iir, were detected by British cruisers. In IS39» 
ihiritf'One or firo. In 1840, upwards otji/iy. This >h'»\vs progress ! \Vhat must have been the whole 
number covering themselves with the Ai..crican tki:r in tiiose years.' As a general thing the British 
cruisers have been able to inton^t-pt Ic-:? than one-twentieth of all the slave-traders. We have, there- 
fore, to multiply the above number* by twenty. Ti.us in these years, frt^m 160 to 200 slave voyages 
were annually made under the ilaz of the ** pattern repu'^Uc.'' Mr. Stevenson, in a letter to Lord Abe^ 
deen, says very coolly : •« This may be deplored, but :t cannot be avoided." 

The evil has been irreatly aiij^ravated by li.e malversation of cur atrtcious consul at Havana, N. P. 
Trist, a protege and appointee of General Jackson. He <'s«^Idour dag and our papera*' to the man- 
stealing pirates of all nations, and both General Jackson and his successor, well knowing this lact, con- 
tinued him in office. On the ar<*cssi''n cf Harrison or Twer, he was removed. 

The capture of vessels beiii-v.-il i.-> be slive-traders, and nirst of them really so, and belonging to 




itation and of searcli. It was that British cruisers have a ri:;ht to ascertain whetlier a vessel, believed 




slaves. They disclaira all prct. nsicns to :he riiriit of »»'<»if A. Mr. SrLVtns>on maintalneii that theWii 
no difler^nce bet^"o.-. search and v;<it:iti:n, aii(': resists liie cnc as well as the otiier, it' there be a difief' 
«nce. The Prcsi< lent has taken the s£.:i;e crMund, ;ind sucJi, at pr^sTnt. appears to be ilie prevailing opin- 
ion in all branches of this G*-'ernmcnt. Neverihekss, it coc^ appear to me that there is an impi>itanf 
difierencc. To board a ve.«sel and t-> detain her merely to i-vamiiie her papers, t«-» ascertain if tney are 
genuine, 
loading. 
even 
two 

juesitaoin^ nnd re%'isin'^ the ivtidlity ot the proceedings certidc*! or recorded, ll' the record or ceitifi- 
»£e tre/v A/se, or reasooably suspected, then a court would look bebindit. Just so in case of rcntonebU 
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nqiicioh of Inud or torrefy, arising on the visitation of a vessel. This, if the right to visit be^dmitted, 
roald give the right to examine further or to capture. That mistakes will sometimes occur, as in our 
)WB CUQ of the Marlanna Flora, and sometimes gross abuse, as in that of the Gen. Urrea, is unquestion- 
h]y tme. But if satisfaetion be made iu such cases, they constitute no just cause of war. If they did, 
0e ihoiikl have had many wars with different nations, whose vessels we have searched and wrongfully 
»ptttred. 

I have shown that the right Co visit and search jresscls at sea does appertain to every sovereign in time 
/peice as well as war; but usage and common consent have confined it to certain recognised objects of 
.BoiipeDsable necessity, viz : hcalth,police, revenue, and the suppression of piracy. And is not Uie slave 
nde piracy? It is so by our law, but it is not so by the law of nations; only 7, the United States, Great 
Brituii. Brazil, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, having as yet consented to make it piracy. Nevertheless, 
ve have authorized our armed vessels and rcvencue cutters to search and seize slave-traders "hovering** 
in oar coast, whatever flag they sal] under. Would it be a great stretch of the same principle, to search 
ilave-traders " hovering*^ on the coast of Africa .' It is, in fact, no stretch whatever. Both are pro- 
posed to be done on the high scas^ out of the territorial jurisdiction of the searchers, for the word "hov- 
ering*' opens a wide margin to the cruiser. But then there is this important diiference, that whereas 
wr law authorizes the indiscriminate search and seizure of all slave.traders, the British act, for the 
government of her cruisers on the coast of Ainca, only authorizes them to search and seize the veseels 




piese, Dutch, French, Madagascar, or Arab slave-traders, have fraudulently assumed our tiag. If they 
Doay dio to, it is obvious that they can never be punished or restrained. The noblest arch that was ever 
srected, could not stand witliout its keystone. 



** The rest that there were put, 
Are nothing, till that comes to bind and shut. 
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So lon^ as one flag continues* to be a legal protection as against British cruisers, so long the work of 
izterminating the slave-trade remains, for all offective purposes, to be begun, and all that has been or 
»n be done, will be the labor of tlic Belidcs. That we ought in honor, justice, humanity, consistency, and* 
{ood laith, to have conceded the mutual right of search, no unprejudiced and honest mind will for amo- 
nent doubt ; but our slave-trading statcmen, by wielding a blind and unthinking prejudice, for which 
lie North is most responsible, have defeated this. Having suliercd ourselves to be so long made the in- 
rtruments of crimes wliich have been fatal to the lives and liberty ot myriads of innocent men, women, 
ind children, ought we not now to assent to the slii^ht and most necessary and salutary innovation and 
improvement of the law of nations, which our Britiah brethren, and in fact all Christendom, saving the 
outhem slave-holders, require.' The innovation claimed, is simply an acquiescence in the armed ves- 
lels of Great Britain, and other Christian powers, doing to slave-trading pirates, as guardians of the coasts 
Ti Africa, 1ett» than wc assume to do to thctn as guanliun.s of our own coast? Is it a new thing for Chris- 
ian nations to assume jurisdiction on the coast of Africa.' They have never hesitated to enter harbors 
md riven, and to disembark for the purpose of seizing and destroying slave-traders, their ships and their 
actories. In all this, it appears by the documents communicated with Uie Ashburton treaty, we have 
:oncurred, so far as our own cruisers are concerned. 

Such in brief was the state of this matter of the right of visitation or search for 'the detection of 
ilave-trulcrs on the coast of Africa, when that treaty was formed. In the negotiation of it, Mr. Webster, 
inder a sense of what we owed to justice, humanity, consistency, honor, and good faith, proposed certain 
tipulations, whereby we wore to keep on the coast of Africa, a squadron of not less Iliaii eighty guns, 
or tiie purpose of co-operating with all otlier Christian nations in :^uppressinga murderous traffic, the 
'scourge of Africa," and " the degradation" of America even more than " of Europe." These stipu- 
atiuns were agreed to, ratified, and received with cordial approbation by a vast majority of the people 
f the United Statrs and by all KurM)?. But it appears that Captain Tyl'or wultrstood this agreement 
9 maintain a squadren, impiicd an abandonment of the claim of Great Britain to visit any vessel display- 
Qg the American colors. This interpretation. Sir Robert Peel, in his first bpeech at the succeeding 
pcning of Parliament, has in the plainest and most unequivocal manner denic:! and repudiated. And 
le has expressed his astonishment, that the United States should think for a moment of a renunciation 
J Great Hritain of a right, which we would 1)0 the la.st to renounce ourselves. In this 1 think he is 
uite right. We could not, without exercising it far beyond what Great Britain claims to do, keepslave- 
raders and other pirates from polluting our o\vn shores. W" ilhou* it, our own squadron would be utterly 
iselcss, a mere mockery on the coast of Africa. Is it to be sup)xtsed that American pirates will, among 
•ur own cruisers sent there to arrest and bring thorn to condign puni««limont, Iioist our own flag? If then 
hey may escape even inqiiirtf by ninnin:; up Spanish, Portnuuese, British, or Aral) colors, what is our 
quadPin to do.' What is it sent for.' But evoa with respect to the Ami'rican flag, does the joint ai^ree- 




on in flight, shall she permit such trader to pursue hor guilty voy;L>.^o, though she may know that the ves- 
lel, rnrgo, ajid crew are liritish, Spanish, Dutch, Portuguese, or nthors, wiiirh she has an undoubted 
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expense 

expert mat (rreat Britain 

ind other Christian powers will therefore do likewise. But it is said that the joint squadrons will cniitte 
'in couples.*' This is impossible. You cannot tic two vessels together on a stormy coast, and when 
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review of this riin-us jtu :«! '^lou — :vr i-* it is -.•■"i'i.irx. 

One ot' the fir^t accu.-'at-.o:)^ wliici. .Mr. Ca9» bnii^s a^'ain^t the British is, that they have "peitUtt- 
ciously repealp-l" t'.i.ir arvinp:.^ i » lu-.: itiate a mni'.ul s.Mrch treaty with u-j. anj havt» finally conclodeii 
such a treaty with fivo. Europe.^.ii P »a\T'*, '* fico of wliich have t\.\\ vessels on the ocean, and probtblj 
not one on the ci.'a-! ■ t AiViiM.'* An i wiut ih-nr Have thv-y n-'t imcIi *■.( th^^m 3.Jlag? And is not thai 
the gist "f t lie nut iir: D.it!!-? <"..ivi'-tr.il«.:s wml more than that: Do tluy pc-rad venture desire thi 
presence rit honest tr.uler* or «il" n :li«nal Vf--ci?: 

But Mr. l'.v«"i liAv in.r rl.*.> exiiu I. I li...* idta of any practical K^je^t. rliariies Great Britain with thi 
atrf»ciou5 cnnu* •.4Sjt'>iinjl'» ♦' ''ici Jiir.ito the moral power "f ihosu- treat nations upon the United Stitesl 
This is inv'.'f i an :-.m '>\ ui'ii.i". ].::.» ^■...:•l.^• '. t":,ii In* •'.!.' ;i t > t r:!:i m thi 1 iiiiiuaire of criminal 
Court"*, that III. »: tT Ur :.. n ••'.•<.. .i«' ■.. »» : .tii '. m-..!u.?'-.! '•■■. ti: ■ ".:i't - '.i.-.n vf t:.-.' div:l,did feloniouslv, 
wilfully, a.iJ I'f hor k..i-.Os.' ..: r.'ri.':..'-.!." p. rN'..i '.i- iru*-:.i».:. . .^'.-;i..i»i try to prevail upon us,by the'ij 
exanipi*-, to wiiljil'.a.v ilio j»rii«.cL«»ji <■! tia* -\!:.crioa!i i!.i.i fiiiii n;i.-cri-anls whom American law de- 
nounce as pir.tN * — I i!-:..:v - :•• !.:nr.an i.;c. ! A il>:;:..:.ij<iii-i .\:::iric;i:i 5»onator, [Crittenden,] a slave* 
holder, has u centh ikvlarcd, Cut tin* uai:i<> was nevcr more merited, uu.l if he could find a harder one, 
Mie wo'.iM uppl\ It. 

Mr. Cass spurns thi* i k-a that these is any such t!i»u.: as tlie African shve-trrvle n ".v in the United 
States. He a'.inits tiiat o'lr lias la.iy ■• he •.•co»u»it'nally aiiiise !/' hut lie adil*, " not by the introduction ol 
slaves into the ru.teil SrHit*. kr J'.at truHic is Mnkv.«'\Mi. and wunUl he impossible. We mav,'* he savs, 
*• venture to assert, thai n..t a >1 i-.e h:.< 'n eii :n:j»irle:l ini.i iJi«' United Stales tor thirty years*'* It isinl 
a few da^s -inoo li:e -'Ntvv Or*t.-.:'j ric:iyii::i' javo a mci:y account of the antics cut by fresh African 
ne^ies in that city, on w;iiit vi:;.', fur tiiv lii-t tln.e, a fall of ^i.* w! But I have something more sub* 
st«\ntial than this. Mr Mtirr-r.iu h.> ..ur.ii.il n^n^-si-.Te, r»vi:i\. ;!».• % ears aci . slated that ad%'enturcn 
and pirates lia-l !'orm< 1 rin\.«'7v« «:•: at .\iii^iia :>l.-.;nl ani :ii C»ll/r<»^//l, frv^m whc-nce tbev carried on the 
siavr-traie wii'u citizens o| the iieiii*!*'. .i.;.j '^litt.s, a.i ! Inirulic'rl slaves I r.«m Africa f Ho adds, that 
•• the risjhts and iiiler^'>'.>! of rl'v rw.i.Ml Sfat. < r^^j'.iirc that th-.y shv-'iM be snMi>rtssed, and ordeiv had 
been issued accnr.lnii'ly to thai illiMi. Tijo i//'/* fi'.fu.y c; m^IiIl iatit»n< wiiich pri>iuced this measure, tri/1 
be fjrplaimtl \tj tiio patiie* \n!:o::i it ::.ay in a;i\ dcjrroe c.m«t:u." Now the *' parties concerned" wai 
Sjpain, both places bein^ in Ik r territories. What wore thi<.- •• iinperl«i'is consiuc rations.''* Thev were 
either the protection of ...e Virginia i.ioii'ipolx of the .Viuirioan >lavc-tra.:c, or the suppression' of the 




to .suppsrt the pretenaijiia «.•! fjrca! BiitaiU. li she were t» !ia\e '-ne luanu.'acJured to order, it could not 
be made better. 

But I must cive .Mr. Ca-^s a htlle I'-.'ril:. r r'»liel fro!n tli.. hur.i-.;n of sustain: m; his unsustainable neg^ 
tive. It is much less tha:i r...:Jy \i »rs since car.; ••»> v( AiVioan siavcji, rescueu from pirates " hovennc 
on our Ci»a<s" hy re.enii.' e*it»i rs, liavi- been d.!:\er:*d l»> the I'lioers of the I'nitCil States to the GoT- 
ornoM of Geor.'ia an J -\ial.«an.a,a;i 1 by thfniioUfor .«/ii:v..«, dii i tl;e uioney put into the State treasuries! 
Tiius the Gt>vernnrs ani L»'4islanues of those .St «tes as>umed tiie c«'nsu:;:ilia!ion of acts of p-ncT toofc 
the spoils and ma-.le themsehv.-. arcoi:»pIices. Where is .Mr. Cass' inJi::nation nuwr And wliat credit 
wiir* ' " ' ' * * ' — .... 



this groun!. the ietu>ai oi uie concession, i naa inuu^m t:.at wmie the Briti.sh had maintained, witk 
comfhendahlc John Bull slifluess their ideas, thoy ha^l preserve 1 a renarka!:ie c(«urlesy of manner. TlnBf 
have shown an un:linchinj[ purpose of *'ia>ntuining their ..^luund, and this is the wliole amount of IM 
'hr^^atfiitm:. JJaf s:i;'f7nse lliey had— what a principle for a man in whom the hot blood of yoalh H 
*mpered by e.yencncid u^i, to jl\ow inz tlie guvcnuaent of natiuns ! lie mtans, that if it wcw «Tfi 
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Mid jujtt to comply with the proposition, wc arc not to do so, bocauiifs aa ho says, we have been 
ed; and he means further, that millions upon millions of property, and hundreds of thousands of 
to be sacrificed in support of un unriithteous cau.?c, if our pride lias been hurt by something 
talousy has construed into a threat Why, this is the principle on which the maddest, foolishest 
nen and military bullies go out in violation of tiic laws and the rules of service to shoot one 
AIhj* for the jKwr pt-opie, when their interests, their satety and character are committed to 
»ing of such men! His Christian philosophy teaches that this deailly rtsontment for the affront 
at, or an imagined threat, for jealousy imaj^iues much, ^ forms part of the dignity of huvMm 

. Georffc Washington^ in a very public plare, in all the pride of early epaulettes, six feet i^o 
ind some renown, was knockctd down by a small .^entliMnan of his anjuaintance. What did he 
reflected upon it; and on the following day matlc an apolnjcy to hi-« atlvcrsary for the wrong which 
ed the assault, and heobtainotl his forgiveness and j^ood will. According; lo General Lewis Cass, 
Washingttin was misi'rably deiicient in that which " tonus part of the dignity of Imman na- 
nd, by c6n9iM]uence, in the whole, for it is very muniO'st, that in a thing of that nature, if you 
.y a part, you tike away the whob*. Kheujam satin ! 

Cass makes freqnont and mischievous allusions to an expression in the following passage of one 
Palmersl«.m's letters lo Mr. iStevcnson: 

ut there is an essential and fundamental difference between searchins^ a vessel, and examinirtg 
rs to see whether she is legally provided with documents entiilinsf lier to the protection of any 
and especially of the country whase flag she may have hoisted at the time. For though by com- 
.ance, the wonl tbg is useil to express the test of nationality, and though, acconling to that ac- 
i of tli« word, Her Majest>*s G<.wernment admit, that British cruisers are not entitled in time of 
search merchant vessels sailing under the American flag, yet Her Majesty's (Government do not 
Teby to say, lliat a nurchantman can exempt himself from search by merely hoistine a piece of 
with the United States emblems and colors upon it. That which HerMajestv's (^vernment 
that tlie United Slates flag exempts a vessel from search, when that vessel is provided with 
ititUiig her to W'.ar that tla«r, and proving her to be I.'nit'«d States properly." 
Cass repiTd^, in a ^;)it'•I'lll manner, the w»»rd " bnntlnii" a d«>z«.ii limes, as if it were intended 
r at our \h'f. His intciition obviously is to hit an olii sore. Mr. (.^anning, some thirty or forty 
>, did utter a contemptuous expression respecting our navy, which ranklerl long in the American 
It was an unwise and unjustiliable taunt for a stutesman to intitdge, but not very unnatural con- 
the then stat* an.l pretensions of the American navy. But I, who am far fmm setting a very 
le on wlud is comnumly called national glory, do nevertheless feel a self-complacency too secure 
jbject, to ho jealous that a slight wa.s inttjnded, wluMe it wo\ild be so utterly mi&placed. It is a 
'flection upon Lord Pal merston's taste as well as sen.se, to suppose that he use<l the word in 
Mr. t'jtos does as much injustice to our own fame, as he does to Lord Palmerst>n'sunderatand- 
le Eni^lisbman evitiently meant to represent, jn a general way, the little value that might justly 
ed to a piece of w»x»len g^xnls, common to all nations, but bearing fraudulently the United States 
and colors, which any man can place ui)on it and use for any purpose, at Iciist so it seems from 
' argument. I am wlicdly unable to perceive that an insult was intended by Lord Palmerston; 
perceive a sly and unworthy design in Mr. Cass to rekindle old animosities. Odia in lojigum 
foverc auctaqne d/'promtre. 

Ca.ss expends two-thiidsof his pamphlet upon the subject of the impressment of American sea- 
.nd here I would fain hope that his work mav do some good to counterbalance the mischief 
( main de<4ign has done and may do. Had it been any part of that design to address a candid 
nal appeal to the British Ciovernment and people, to renimnce an unjust, hateful, and dangerous 
m, 1 should cheerfully awartl to him the meed of praise. But the evident intent and tendency 
blication is, not to convince England, but to inflame France and the United States. Whatever 
ho merits or the fate of the question of impressment, it can never be revived practically except 
>ral war ; and in that case, it cannot be presumed that any nation will detach a small squadron, 
uadron to watch for slave-traders. Besides, a state of war gives to the armed ships of both 
gem.r^l right to visit an 1 search merchantmen to a.scertain whether they are carrying contra- 
ils, or course tbe limited right of visitation on a single coa.<t, for the detection of slave-traders, 
I merge"! in the general right," and cease, practically, to havean existence. The (fuestion of im- 
it, on wiiicli I w'l.uNl go as far, at a proper time, ils any American, is unfairly connected by Mr. 
1 the pres^^nt question. Mr. Webster, in the ncL'otiaticn of the Ashburton treaty, addressed to 
jh plenipotentiary an argument on the subject of impre.ssment, which appears to me unanswcr- 
d I think Lonl Ashburton in his reply admits as much. The negotiation on that subject was 
i, principally because the object of the special mission from Great Britain was »* to settle cxist- 
cts of difference." But the whole tenor of Lord Ashburton 's reply is most respectful, candid, 
iliatory. In the conclusion he observes, *♦ Our people are not distinguisha!de,and ov.insc to the 
liabits'of sailors, our vessels arc very generally manned from a common stock. It is difhcult, 
!sc circumstances, to execute laws which at times have been thought essential to the existence 
uiitrv, without risk of injury to others. The extent mid impartanee of those injuries, however. 




man, and from which we may expect the most happy results. How different is the spirit that 
^Ir. C5»ss. He g<ies to work upon the question of impressment, not to reconcile the unavoidable 
's of nations, but to set at odils nations that are not differing at all. His malevolence suggests 
lid, the image of the enemy of mankind at the ear of Eve, when he gravely UilVi t3Mi^\^\\^ 
ight of search for slave-traders, which in tact Uicj had iiicvocA\A>j Yvv\^'^^va»\iv.Vi\«.^H%^sv^' 
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lead ultimately to the impressment of*' French citizens'* to man the British Navv ! Can any man believ 
that tilts vr^ said in sincerity? Impressment of French citizeiisi! men distinguished by their languafi 
who could nut in less than six months understand anurder in English ! The warmest partizan in the wun 
times never doubted that the injury of impressment ar.>se whollv from the community of language, u 
but for that, would never have been heard of. It wa< a common theme of regret, thirty years ago. tlu 
our languajcc was English: bccjiuae, instead of unitiiii^ the two nations more closely and beneficiaily, J 
had macie them enemies. • 

Mr. Cass did not content him»flf with pamphleteorins: in Fmnce. He also addressed a formal re 
monstrance to M. Guizut a*:ain:it the ratiiicati«.n, on the i»drt u! F'rancc, of the Quintuple treaty. Thi 
was a strange proceedins, but unfortunately i<.>r liie cmutry, it was &ui>soquently approved by Mr. Tylei 
The following is the luusi iiuportint pa>sx;o in this ducument: 

** But I have alred.:y sjli>.1 the United States do not fear that any such united attempt will be mid 
upon their indepen Jence. What, h«.«we\pr, thry may reasona'jly lear, and wliat they do fear is, that i 
the execution of this treaty, uiea:>urcs wiii be taken whioh they must resist. How far the acts of ODi 
of the parties, putting; its c-jn^tructivn upon it» own d'lties aiii upon the obiii^ations of its co-contracton 
may involve these in any uniiHjUed-for conso'iuencts. either by the aiioption of similar nieasures, orb; 
the^ir rejection, I d«» ni«t presume t'.» ju \i:c Certain it is, h-AVever, th.it if the lact ani the principle ad 
vanced by Lord AbcrJeen are CTr..M-l, that thes«? treaties tl-r tiie aiw.'lition of the slave'trade cannot b( 
executed* without lurfibiy buar.iinj: Amer;ean ships at .-ea in time of peace, and that the obligation 
created by them c-nfer n<.'t only the rii:ht t!iu< iv vioiat<* t!ie Auierican Aaz, but ntake this measure a duty 
then it is also the duty <»i" France l-.' pnr»ue tlie same c -^iir.-e. Sl.fuM she put this construction upon he 
obliications, it is ojv.ous the L'nitei States must lUi to her a? they w.li do to Enirland, if she ptrrsistsii 
thisattack upon their iii lepen lenre. Should sh.e ii>t. it dms n^t hecom** me to investiirate the natun 




how these can be reconciled, not onl% with the l.oni r aiiJ interest of the I'nitod Slates, but with th< 
received principles oi the ureat mar. time ct»di* i>f nut.oiis. I may make this appeal with the more con 
fidcncc from the relations su'osi.-t.nj; between France and the I'nited States, from a community of inter 
ests in the liberty of the svo.-!, tr.ni a coninainity :»( • j.inion re-jpf^ctsnir the principles which guard il 
and from a community in ''anj:' r, s:;'^i.d it "^v^t be menaced by iho ::mb.tiun of any inaritimepowcr.' 

This lett'^r was »Iato I F»-. rj.ir.. 13, ISIJ. M. (Iniz-.t maic n-.. reply until he was informed thatoui 
Government approvei the Utd r. Th -n. on the 2olh • f May, he sent an answer, which for delicate re- 
buke, and calm diirnifieJ iniilfv fence to bl j>terin^ aiul to in-s: :..-'i!>hess, seems to me unequalled ;n diplo- 
matic correspon lc:»«*».». TIjo Inl.'Wi.i.: extraet w.li iilustratt^* v.i\ ii.oanins : 

•* It is n«^t f-r me t» liliiOMss tl.e val:«.:it> of the inferences wi..eh>ou draw in relation to the particulai 
aims of the Cabinet o\' L-.':i.l'.»n, from corla.n pi-f^.tjis . f tho 'icsjv^.icl.cs wriiten by L» nl PalineKtonanc 
bv Lonl Aberdeen to Mr. Stevenson: l»ur 1 >i..iii r.^t h^-?it.ite to >.»y wh.il opinion the Kiiiir's Gcvernmenl 
entertains as to tho ^ravc -.jut'stM-n w:::i'Ii y...u ra.-.e. The tr..ar> cf tho 20:h December, 1S41, be itt 
future destinies what they may, i> ni«t i*\\i\ led o.i any oiliur principle than tl»«t i»f the conventions of 1831 
and 1833. The stipui«»t«.ons of ihf.-.e latt.-r coiiver.li 'ii- bound Fra'ice and Knirlandoniy — the treaty ol 
thi^ '20th Deceniber, oMond.* riieiri to .\u^lrla. t-i rr:i.«ia.a:i.i t.» Rn.<?ia, makiiuin them certain changei 
more or less impnrlanl. but whicli lild n.-t alter .'.s natur.-. In or.:- r fairly to iniVr l"r'»m it the vvry ex« 
traordinary intonti.^ii ol imp »> nz up-n .'.her Stnte^ tijc .. bli_:;ition >f jih-eciin:: ther.i:ielve.< to it, it would 
be necessary that this :nrent;«>n, in no mann. r indicat .i in liie coirpact of the 2mh December, should 
result from the prece-i:n; c-. nv»r,:ions. Weha»e n-.vcr i:.i.le:>tc*'J t!:em in such a sense — vc nevei 
could so have under?t..'.K; thi.m." 

*• I hesitate the i -»-, >ir. t.) place hero t!:is f r.*:!:! an ! (as it scenes to mc)entirely5upertluou9 x<sur- 
ancc, bccau-ie the Kind's iT.:%ern:c.e:it, on it-J .<i.li\ puts full c .ui.'.e'.ice in the firm determination, so 
often procUimo'l by the Fei'»r.!l fl'.\crrimrr.t. l'> ci iic.jr, \\:tl; the >incirest e!U>rlii!, in the deiinitivfl 
abolition of the slave tra-l?. Tin^ de-patcli vi Mr. We'j'iier, which y...u rlo me the honor ol communicat- 
ing to !ne. is of a character yet I-' stren^f'u n th.>t cjr.:i.ivnce. It "eeins, in effect, to indicate that the 
Cabinet of \Va«4hin::ton pe-c.ives ih»^ p.^-"?lbiiity of •••.ncl'i iinvr, with the States that have acceded to tb« 
ri«ht of mutual vl>itati'.'n for t!i* suppression f^i the irafh'*, arranjrt'ment-i lit A-r atraininsr the end which 
t!iev have proposed t'» tJiem^ilv^-i. \\'^' iihr.'il.i attach s«» i:.uc!i the ni« re importance to this co-operation, 
thai while it would h.i'-teu ih«* ent r.» ann»hilaf...n «.f the tiMJiJc, it wouli, b\ placin-.: all (i«»vornmentsin 
t like positional t.»tl:e inoas'.ir--? ••: .•s'lppres^ionejijpl.n. :. !• ive ti.e eiTtct of civim: to the maritime rights 
and the commercial activity a all natjvr.s .; '.pra:it.e< -u' -^rcurity, ditricull t-- olitain m the midst of com- 

glexities and of cau-e? -'f eoilsii.n wi-'ch w- n. i norr>-ir:I/ re>*M:t rr-»i>i opp« sltion or diversity of systems, 
e this, however, ;"« jI i.viy. ti. ••.^Is tl.is h i*.- >1...-.;1 1 ■ • 1, aurl th »i::li the I'lrtf.: States shtuld pJrsi&t in 
their isoiail jn, we -"l;. ri-s':: ti. • «'. r.-. 'cwimi {] ;; i] .} w.l. l..i-.Ii i.n u a.- a >acred ciiity to sec tiiat lh:s isolation 
shall n'»t aiTrl «•.• an -n..!: I'll •'..■• ^:?\V-: f'l-'rrio.vil. * ^.f ii,:'-ir.:5y t^o nuir.er- ns." ' 

Mr. Ca«is is r«»r wj-r ».^ ;«r. \e:;t t'.e M^.t .i- '•• ' r»-'i-.-is b-.iieve'I to be slav«=-ir.i«ler', and usiirpinstbe 




thev should withirvw their aru^--! l.:r. The riian: er votel noarh two to one to adhere to thfl 
trcatie?. Thu> I'ar r»r Mr. C l^s' lalwjis, an 1 t)ie clle'^f *\ them in France. 

A.* siton as he \\.u« appr-<ed of the r"»nclnsn>a «»i the Ashburi n treaty, he wrote for leave to retuni 
'o the Cnitcii State*, a^/fflinz Ur a r^'a'son, that hi* private afTairs r*».]uired his attention, though il hii 
■^pcarel by hii *t/6.-e/;cnt coi rcspoadence with Mr Websvcr.tUat he considered his conduct in France 
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ni, and himaelf in acme lort discredited by the omidsion ot the Secretary of State to demand, 
iptsniable condition of entering into any treaty, a previous renunciation by Great Britain of the 
sitation. Mr. Cass knows, and repeatedly says, that Great Britain will not renounce it. His 
iim therefore was, and is, to involve us in'a war, to the end that our flag may continue to cover 

111 was not his only or chief aim. His acts cannot be understood without considering them in 
to the grand slave-holding scheme of encroachment upon Mexico. Mr. Cass long a^o earned 
ence of the slave-holders, by his cruel and fatal operations as Secretary of War, for disinhcrit- 
inishing the Indian tribes, nullifyin;^ fur that punpose forty treaties, and driving the Aboriginefl, 
ibrce and partly by Iraud, from their ancient and rightful possessions. No man in the country 
d 80 much to the consummation of this foul deed as Lewis Cass. We know very well, and the 
ntr}' knows now, that the motive of this policy wtis to gratify slave holding cupidity. It was 
}m gold mines, and new and extensive tracts of fertile lands, over which tliey may spread the 
eurse of an unriirhtcous and baleful system of labor. Ho too was the ser\'ile minister of the 
ill of Andrew Jackson, in issuing orders to Gen. Gaines to invade (he Mexican territory. He 
: this was an act of war, and that Cnni^oss alone had power to declare war. His duty to his 
smanded that he should refuse to issue orders contrary to the Constitution and Jaws, at Uie bid- 
e President. His oath was to obey the laws, not Andrew Jackson. There is something in his 
about slavery, as well as the slave-trade, which showH that his zeal to serve the interests, flat- 
isions, and nourish the prejudices of slave-holders is unabated. In France he was merely the 
ident of the execution of one branch of a stupendous di:sii;n of bringing about a general war. 
Wise said, "of the United States, France, and Texas on one side, and Great Britain and Me>« 
9 other,*' in hopes that during the great fire, they may steal Texas and California, and retain 
le pacification. For this it was, that Mr. Wise, *^ if he couhl pick out a war to suit his taste, 
e It with England." ** The prospect of a war with England was the very thing he should 
He and his brother slave-holders are perfectly aware that they cannot obtain Texas and Cali- 
either of them, without a war with Eni^land as well a.s Mexico. To undertake this single- 
'ith the abolitionists in the rear. Looks formidable. Thorelore, while Upshur was urging an 
increase of the navy, -xnd issuing orders which, by their spirit if not by their letter, led to the 
f California, with the expectation in the Commander, that it itould brins^on a war with Great 
and Mr. Wise, the confidential and most influential friend of the Presidont, was making incen- 
mgucs,and exciting the "booted loafers" with the prospect ofsacking cities and rifling churches, 
vas active on the other side of the water in stirring up strife between England and France, 
ne the perilous question of the Northeastern Boundary was pending. The fact of the happj 
lune settlement of that question, seems not to harmonize with these views, removing, as itdid, 
: chief elements of discord. Had any of the peculiar friends of the President been at the 
e Department of State, tliat settlement would not, I think, have been made, nor if the Presi- 
lad a powerful party to support him. However we may regret many things attending Mr. Web- 
nexiun with the present Cabinet, it will be ai.lmitte'd, in proportion as time shall unfold the 
events, that we are indebted to him for the adjustment of the boundary question, and for the 
>f the present peace. The treaty was by no means acceptable to the leading friends of the 
ition, and if it had not been for the strong pronouncement of public opinion, which accom- 
jry step of the nogotiation, it would not have been ralifiid. Mr. Adams was present, survey- 
keen and experienced eye, the whole scene. In his address to his constituents immediately 
aid : 

»re is one part of Mr. Tyler's administ'-jition, upon the mana(:»'ment and result of which, thus 
ly all join m congratulation and applause — and it is precisely that part, the whole responsibility 
\iaa rested upon other shoulders. For if his feelinss and intentions are to be inferred from the 
cstations in the House of Uepresenlatives, as well from the ostensible head of his corporal's 
rom his auxiliar democracy of the Five Points, they were far from being favorable to the treaty 
between the Secretary of State and the late special minister from Great Britain. On the day 
treaty wa-j transmitlcd'to the Senate for their ar'vice and consent to its ratification, a double 
: in the House, from the repudiating democracy and from the Captain of the guard, who had 
hard to turn me out of the chair of tlie Committee of Foreign AfHiirs, and who failing in that 
crted manoeuvre, had sounded and led off the retreat of the whole slave-dealing detachment 
ost, indicated that the conscience of Captain Tyler was by no means reconciled to the treaty 
by the Secretary of State. The indications of Captain Tyler's feelers of the public pulse, 
)nian and the Globe, coincided exactly with this joint movement of Mississippi repudiation^ 
>emarle slave-dealing. The movement was arrested on the spot, by Mr. Horace Everett d 
•s you may all see by referring to the reports of the debates in tne House, of that day, and the 
"om Albemarle reserved himself for minority report number one, from the Committee on the 
iflfbill veto. 

!n after th'^ treaty was ratified, the Democrat of the Five Points, who had told tlie House how 
le event of a war with England, we could burn the city of London, and perhaps spun^e two 
lillions of dollars of debt, and who had so kindly instructed Lord Ashburton, how, by stipulat- 
tion upon all the five points of British acfgrrssion, he could go home and be rewarded with an 
■after Hk; treaty had been ratified, told the House with great emphasis, that the treaty had yet 
the ratification ol'that //vujrf , and very significantly intimatud that it never should receive Uiat 
I with his consent." 

iris2 has imagined a fine accompaniment of the big war, which he and his brother slave- 
ave projected. This is no less than the universal lynching of abolitionists t lev Voa «^«.'<iV^ ^v^ 
r April, he said: 
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«* Our policy ttjw pear o, but our ppoplo won* warlike, aiul fo threaten them with the (sro^ 
British lion was the very way to rouse the American ea^le Ironi her eyrie, Cduse her to plume he 
and take her soaring flight to the ramparts oi* ^Ie\ico,~ and there demand a compliauce with 
ju§t demands." 

Here we see a desire identical with that of Cass, to nourish national jealousy, to touch nati 
sentmcnt in the tenderest points ; in a word, like the murderous usurper of York : '* By dmm 
phecies, libels, a.nd dr«iam:«," to set nations ** in deadly hate, the one against the other." But to 
with the speech : 

«• Sir, said Mr. W., it is not only the duty of this Gviveniment to demand the liquidation of on 
and the liberation of our citizens, but to go iurtlicr and demand the non-invasion of Texas. S 
Bit still while the standard of insurrection is raised on our bonlers, and let a horde of slaves and 
and Mexicans roll up to the boundary line of .Vrkan^a^ aiul Louisiana.' No. It is our duty at om 
to Mexico, ' if you strike Texas, you strike us ;' and if Kn^land. standins: by, should dare to inter 
and ask, * Do you take part with Texi.*?* his proini»t answer should be, * Yes, and ajrainst you.* 

" Such, he would let ceiitlemen know, was the .spirit of the whole people of the g^reat 1 
the West. 

" One of the best effect.'S of this state of things would l>e to cau^e the abolition party, tc 
these gentlemen beWvzed, to hitlo tueir dimini.'sheii hoail:*. Yes — it \\r>\\\\ very quickly suhje 
to the law ot tar and feathers. Let them utter such sentimivnts a* liiey now poured forth so freel; 
the country was once in an actual state of war, and they would meet the fate which their friends 
the last war. 

«*Mr. W. then retV-rre«l to the sit'iition cf p'»!iiiria»i? with resp;c» to war. Sir, said he, they* 
oppose a war a^ain. They ri Tiiti::?' r thi' late t-f \\v>o who « pp'^sod the la>t war, and who sutler 
tical death in consequence of it. Xo p"Iitic:;»n will uiaia risk his pro«ip».-cts and reputation in op 
war. It is in the p<»wer of a resolute nnmiritif to push ti:e ma|cr!r\ into war at any time, simply 
the politicians ar.» afraid to opp«.>?e it. They are buriil children, and they ncvcr would venture tc 
another war; if they d-s tfj*;y are di.»omed men." 

I know not what others have thous;ht, but I think that I see «* method in his madness." I 
see in it the secret of the liarin^ plans and aspirations o{ a few men, wiio have g'->t possession 
Tyler. What teirinjr and crashin.: may tako place in the move!nent of the vast machinery oi 
such reckless and pro!l;>:.ile ban.]:?, it pas?*--! human wi^tl-.Mn to li^rosoe. 

The people ot the north nmst ii':l flatter themselvc? that the dan^jer is pissed. This wonh 
worst of the dansrer. Mr. Wise j;.h\"» n.l t.» Fran.'e, *-i:t he will not be idle lu-re, and the mi 
France will be given to a man who will take up Mr. Cas-s' woik whtTc hi- left it. He, him? 
never more bu.-«y than at this moment, blowinar up the coals of enmil\ with Kngland, and prt 
solemnly to the pe pie ot the Tnilc I .States the alternative of being dishonored, as he insidioiu 
or appesdinc^ to arms! Mr. Benton and *• the Five Points deuiicracy," however they may quan 
Captain Tyler and *• the Guar.i" on other questions, harmonize with them most properly ap 
Upshur, it is wtU understo'.xl, declares often and openly that wo must have Texas, that we ought 
it, and wiil have it. Mr. Webster may |x)ssibly be an obstacle to the accomplishmeiil of the unh 
scheme. But it is probable thai he will not remain in tlic Cabinet much longer. And if he 
great uncertainty is felt a-s to his views in relation to Tfxas. The California ncp.ttiation, his i 
concurrence and co-oprration in the arrangements for scremincr Jones, an»i the hauirhty and host 
of his correspon Knre with Mexico, cive ample room to fi-ar liie worst. The impressi.»n is stn 
only upon my min.l. but up ^n the minN of many otiier noriiiirn men, who have had crt-at oppoi 
of observinj: and un-lerslandin.: tiling-? here, thai at all events, a tr»'aty for the annexation of Fe; 
be negotiated by somobody bttnr»* tht* n-vt meeting of Conjre^s, ami will be submitted to the S* 
soon tlierealter as p!>.si'.»le. Governor Gilmer, who is certainly hi^li authorit} on this subject* si 
must be d.>ne s>m, or not at all." 

An opinion prevailed to s>me extent in tlie late Conitress, that Texas is to be the peacemi 
tween the two ^rand divisions of the democratic party ; ti/at Calliotm and his friends wiil agree I 
his pretensions on condition that the c:.t:re party reunited, s!.all iro in s..iid cniimn lor t!ie annes 
Texas; and that Yan Buren will \iv»\ the pur^^Ie at that price. Tliis is obvi(Misly a vcr>- iropoitai 
I state it as comin? from evpLriencJd and obsenim: members of the late House of RepresentatiT 
have had opportunities superior to my own, tor penetrating the ulterior intentions of" the party,* 
if united will be as powerful in the next Consn'ess, as any 'party that this country has ever seen. 

^ It is necessary to recur to the outrage at Monterey, lor the purpose of completinj; the obse: 
which occurred to me in examining Jones' det'encc. He informs us that he oecame connni 
California was not to be transferred to Great Britain, from the excitiocs Mexico was making to stn 
henelf in the province by sending thither Gen. Micheltorena with a body of troops. In anothei 
his defence, Jones tells us twice, that he knew this before he took the town. In fact, before 1 
mitted that feat of arms, he assigned the expedition of Micheltorena, a.s a prominent reason fb 
mining upon it Thus one and the same fact serves as a rca.son both for capturing and tor evaca 
territory! The Commodore likewise tells us, that he supposed the British tleer had gone to Pa 
take in'troops from the Ife^/ Ituliet. Troops from the West Indies could not reach tKe fleet at 
without marching across the Isthmus, through the republic of Xew Grenada. This could not ha 
done without obtainim; leave of the Congress of that Republic, which it may be presumed woul 
such a case have been {granted Did Commodore Jones presume that all na^'al commandens woil 
nothing, as he did, of violating the territory and sovereignty of intiepcndent nations r The Con 
in the rommencement says, that he shall'not act so precipitately that the consequences ma3r t 
cbargemble to Aim. ThenBgi'm he says, if he is ** wrong, toto etflo, he may forfeit his commisi 
#// tlmthc has earned in a sorvice of "thirty-seven years V and finally, when he found he was • 
if/if €w/o, " or wiicn at any nte he shrunk from lhe'coiisci\u<:uccs o£ \ive wtv>w^,\w i^m^xVwax d 
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e Ksponsibility rest^ on Moxicn! Unhappy man, liia mind could not rest am'whcre. These in- 

rencies do not ludiRuto a stnii^htlorwanl and honint purpu;}e^ An honest man'may hdl into error, 

honc:<t man cannot fall into ^rosn inconsistencios in a matter ol moral principle. The mtint pro- 

uid tlic tnodt charitable explanation of tlu* matter is, that the ConiLi.idorc had entered with such 

zeal into the views and Hchemes of the administration, as impre^ssed iii>on him by the Secretary 

Navy and the Chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, that he was under a complete and 

Dt hallucination in ro«pect to that part of those schemes with which he was spt^ciaily, and I 

sontinue txi think, discrctiunarifi/ ch\iY\ii.'ih He thought l)y day, and lie dreamed by nijxht, upon 

mia. If "sealetl onlers" cam(; to tho British Commander, the subject could not be conceived to 

thing else than taking possession i>f Oalifornia. If the French llect moved, the object was Cali- 

; if the British moved, the obji>cl w:is still (-aliforniit. Even Lord Ashburton*s mission, which 

ler men reirarded as a movement eminently pacilic, to (Commodore Joiic-s' mind portended war, and 

jeopardy Mr. Upshur's ** suitable post betwixt Guayacpiil and Columbia river ;" which means 

ir, tlic Bay of Francisco, in Upper California. 

7e find the CummtHlore quoting in his deffnce, Mr. Upshur's report of 1841, upon the necessity 
it^of i)rotcctini5 with our naval arm, the rapidly increasins; settlements of American sipiatters "in 
rtile and delij^htiul'* territory of California. What more direct and etfectual method could be used 
ke them increase still more rapidly, than such lantruagi* as this from the (Government of the United 
I? That undoubtedly was the primary object of it. lA't the tfrrritory be overspread by lawless, 
98, and rapacious adventurers and tuii^itive felons from the United .States, and it will bo lost to Mex- 
And when tliat has come to pass, perhaps it may be piined by us. This insidious mode of proceed- 
y in reality, no less tliun caiituniiig a military forct* of the mi»sl forinidalile ebnracter in the heart of 
*ted territory, to be afterwards used either in compelling a cession by sedition and mutiny, or to 
1 invading army. It is war in disguise — hostilities in peace m-ue eflL-ctual than they could be 
sn war. In a word, it is invasifin and crmquest ; and if the liispano- American nations do not learn 
regard it and treat it, subjui^ation and sluvery will be their certain domn. 

Id fitr back as 1829, 1 lind that Mr. Poinsett u'as intercedin;; with the Mexican Government for the 
le of seven Americans who had entered Upper Calilornia in a pait\ of twenty, and hud been taken 
leni in Lower California. Our newsjpupers denounced Die (lovi rnor a.-i ** uncivilized," and our 
>eraof Conirress the impii*:onment ;ls *' ciuel and unjust," and deincinded that the recurrence of 
iroutrajces a;<junst the citizens of tliis ctiuntry shoubl be prevented, liy the laws of Mexico, no 
ner can enter Mexico without a p-.U'iiiport, or remain without a " leiter of safity," to be granted by 
overnment, on llie certilicdt<' of the minister or consul of the country from whence the strangor 
i. Can it Im> expected lh.it .Mexico will tjuietly see her laws trampled upon by precisely that class 
'n which they were desiijned to exclude from treading her soil .' In 1828, <i similar intrusion, by 
mith, at the head of a numerous party, was complainecl of by the Mexican (xovernment, to which 
'oinsett very ccHilly replied that he h;ul received a letter from Smith, '* accounting .w/iA/ac/onVy 
i bein.!; in California, and complaining of the harsh treatment he had experienced Irom the author- 
iicre." It appears that this pei-son had been in with a numerous party the year betbre, hunting 
tcr, and that similar expeditions from the United States had been made before into that country, 
omplaint mad(f, ainl prevention reipnred of our Government. It does not appear that our Govern- 
took any step in the matter. In another ca>e, a party of a hundred men, *'under an American gen- 
' encamped within our own territory, but detacluul parties into Ualilornia. and made treaties with 
1 tribes in the territory of .Mexico*, &c. To a complaint of the Mexican Secretary of State, 
ring these occurrences **could not fail to excite and ili&please the President of the Mexi«*an States," 
•oinsett rejdies, that *' the citizens of the United Slates, in remote quarters, commit infractions 
5 laws without any intention tod*> so,'* that they are ignorant of the laws of Alexico, and ignorant 
i precise bounlary. I am iiot aware that our (Government has taken any sti-p to inform them of the 
)r the other. This is an excellent way of preVLiitinic vexation and ill-will on the side of Mexico, 
le imprisonment of American atlventurers, sure to give rise to a new series of partial, exaggerated, 
i/iammatory statements and ctunplaints in all our public papers. This is the way our G<ivernment 
to do justice, and preserve the peace of n.itions. An extcu-^ive scheme of srjuatting *' in that for* 
lid deiighti'ul country,'* is now on foot in Mis-.ouri. The Mexiean Minister has given olficial no- 
hat, by the laws of Alexico, no foreigner is permitted to acquire land there without a license trom. 
resident of Mexico. But this will not arrest the pruject Nothing slu-rt of rigf/fons punishment, 
xpuL)ion of the otfenders, can save the vast anil rich j)ro\ince of California from following the fato 
(Zas. In fact, there is no doubt that the Government, and the predominant political party of this 
ry, are impatient of the slow process of grarlual comjuest, though iMr. Upshur as.sures the slave* 
ersand biafers, that it is going on '' rapidly." 

ly late Missouri papers I learn that s<}uatters, who have already helped themselves to such portiona 
) soil of " this fertile and delightful country," as they pleased, are selling to new intruders. It is 
ime game that has been played in Texas, and the titles are, in like manner, to be ultimately made 
by rebellion. When that comes, a "crusade will be proclaimed," and "men of enterprise and 
valor," " the booted hwfers," will pour in, and consmnmate tlie inifjuity. 

During the late session of Congress, a bill was brought forward in the Senate, and, after much dis- 
in, iKLssed, which, if it had received the sanction of the House of Representati**es, would have 
r accclentted the process of appropriating " this fertile and delightliil country." It was a bill "for 
ccupation and .settlement of the Territory of Oregon." The e fleet of this measure would have 




litants of Texas have emigrated. Felons flee for sanclu^ity ; WftA W\<we \\\vo 'weycv^AA.^ cmw ^x\n^ 
ul^VL'S and other tnowdblvs across (he line in a few hours. TXuaovci'aiVwywX* ^<A\v^v^Ti\\L\*wft*v«i 
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ftn%i Arkan<JLH iit ;i feaiful rate, at thi» moment. Fortunaitfiv, the Orecon bill wja referrtrd in tlic Hou» 
to the Committee Mi Foreign Aiiaira, oi whioh Mr. Auams \%ds chairman. He repurt«ti that it ough 
not to pass, and tliat was tlic end of it lc>r the present. But it will become a law, I tliink, at the oex 
session. 

The eflect which I have described as certain to result from this mea.«ure, is far from being the onl; 
or the most important cnsequt-nci? it involves. Tht* irroatt?r part of the Orecon Tcrritury is dispule< 
territory, and aith«>ujh I bi-Inve our title to i.»f the best, siili it :.< s«^ far «loubtfu; that, in iSlS. we en- 
tered into a cunvenliun with Croat Britain, by \vh:i-h it W.TIS s!ij»v..aled that buth parties »houid occup] 
for the purpose? of hunting, tishins, and tni<iinz, b'li noiihtr It-r any other purp-.-se. This conven- 
tion was to continue in f-iri-o ten years. In 1S27 it %%a> r«-nowed, t«» continue in force inJvfinitely. sub< 
ject to be detorminci r»v eiUwr party on ^rivin^ a > tar's ni-iice. Of ccurse, the .<Mrvey, appropriation, 
and settlement of !an is pr«p tsed by the hiW, woul-.: i.avo been a vio'.ati».>n i.f »h:s convent:«^n, and wouk 
inevitably have lei to a collision an.l pr.ba'''ly war witii Groat Britain. Th;s. no liouHt, wa& the reasoi 
why it received the iii:ppr.ri of certain r.u iiiit-rs "f the .Senate I iJut }.o\v a n;ajcrii\ ot' that b«xly couk 
have been persuadei to <ei a tnin lo ca! -ii a Brii:^ii an i In.iian war, an.! tlia^t. U o, by* a palrible nolatioc 
of a treaty, 1 am puzz'.ed t.- cinpreiuni. I rt ::.irc': i}m 0.e.:"n bi;! as part "i the wife scheme of get 
tinu: up a iri-noral wnr ; an'., in all pro'^alillit^ , ji will bec> nu* an elcni..ni of discard, ^uiie as dan^erow 
as the claim of \isif'it 'n, whi tin-r i!:e lctt« r i* atiu.a': 1\ a-i-u-^tv : or u-*. Cirt.».'n it is. that Great Bri- 
tain will n-t consent li..it wi ^h^.li ."•. t a-:!*^ at pli-a-i-.r.- cm tii ati*^ witi. hf r. Wnat will K ll-iw r "'Wi 
must.*' sai.! a S«-n.»lor !r.>:n 01..«», *• p'.-t iv^s th«ij-ri:. : r.iV;-« -Mo tiic icrr.:-ry/' This wo'il! n-.t bo easy, 
and it would not hv^ t r.ou.'h. If. < n th»^ « ti.-.r :.an J, we i:lv- tho iv.tii'e i;ece><.'\ry f« r detfrmininj ihf 
conventic-n, and then i»r. ..'••e i \Nitli t!...' i....:. ot j'i.r::!.»:.,.nt <.c •.iio.t.on, tiu litlewill remain in dispute. 
In scttlinz it wo m.\v io?e ivi.n ti.v j:.v;.o«e •. 1 :v.: tiiij .... : *:.i ■tii,'. I^ is ev:iicnt ti.al th:s is a quc»t;oxi 
requiring the bo-st » rr-rrs -A' tiiC \\i'»e-! vu i ir.'.---* ii part al >p!r:t.- of !!.c nuli'-n, f'^r ;t- :'i>t and peaceful 
settlement. But trc chance :s ti'at :i wil. fil". \iA • li.o ii.sn.> «•: !i.i' in?^i «'.;rr'int. ir.ttr* sti-d, and dancer 
ous men in the land. w:.« •• leai» an! ii.inro" at li.o pr-^poit oi a w.ir w.tii Ki.-^land. !.ut wlio know thai 
when they ha\e »ieclariM; it-, otfi*rs \\ill 1 ave t-^ oarr^ it on. oxo* pt llio part whioh is !•• consist in sack- 
ing cities and piilajr-.ns ••::Mr..*i:o'!. Tiio *• r.ju..'? a:. '. rull:aii<" w.ll wax val.mt when it comes to that, 
for then there is n-.thinj t" I'.-ar ixorpt kVA'. 

That which cives ir.- t!: • ::r .-.itost '"oncein i-s, t!:.it the orcui-^a-ion an.i si ttloTcntof Orecon, in con- 
tempt of British ruli'*, m .!• :ii:v:o •-.♦ Ilriti>:i p «\v,. r, ;ut.l in \i »lat: -n ol' Anior.oan faith, fs aivocatcil 
by nearly ail the lea l.T-i of i!.e /.'.'-r> par»> Unl tl.at party pi..*<. sso.i a n.a.t'nt} in the late House oi 
Representatives, the pr-'ct w-.ul.i. a? this m.o.:-,.M:t. have lio«n a '.iw ; ani wo «!^ould have had a war 
" to the taste'* of Mr. Tyler's al\:sir<, ;«• n r iVtun tb'\v ant on-atf :. Ti.oy. ho'.vovt.r, are rea-:y for it 
at any mrtment. because the *• Fiv.* P.>ints D.-Isj- 'ri'.'}" ha-* ;.it<:> male the ni ia*'lo d;?-c«-'Vfry thai the 
less we are prepared ft r war, the in-.-c fui^oe-i-fullv we >lia!l car!y it nn. IN »'haps it is in th;S light tlial 
the Iahtos ha>e boon apiiyin^ tho pr«M-e,'» i.f \V.T*h,i.jri.ii, •' in peaoe prepare for war!" 

Every man wlio iia-. livo J f..rr\-ii\»' n ^rs in tli.s c >un*ry, or hts exv.ri.iiv-d :t.^ h.s'-.n*. kn'^ws the 
fearful lengths whioli paity >r.irl; can lt»v! •:-. Alt!;, ujli I wa^ . n»' of t-n.«o wlio approved of the last 
war with Great lJr:ia:n, :•. it!,- r w:\ a t-.-f/, I c.v.i i\ in ti.y Tr8:.l-.;rv' ;. .'jrs. to t!:o .ioliLe'raro conclusion thai 
that war was dox'lrire'i f- r par'v jv..*; h^<, h:\: t'-af :!-* .»' i- ct •.%:•?• to put .'.own a party at heme, not 
to rescue ensfarrd s.?:i::!om uvr . '.. Ti;^^<.• v. !.■.., vwr Mi;<e tl..\! rrr o..i. have bot n <ei7..nir and sellini; 
American sea»nen in:- slav, r-. , /::.: n-r r-* t w.«r f^r •• < ;ilor<' ritri.t'*." It 'Aa-J to maintain the suprem- 
acy of a part}, aii-i tl. i' u :s t!. • -^.-ive ''irry — «!ivp-.:ri-. in.: ar>ioo.'-at'i anl >l.ivo dr.vt i» lemocrats. It is 
a fact that wili a«Jtyui i ♦?.«• ctl*ri .tn ! pi-il ».^o|-'.i.- i.i>t..:!a?>. w:.,:n >Moh a i <'no shali ari-sc , that not a sin- 
gle instance of im'.)ro?j:ricnl of A:.it r.v'rm ..iMr.v n was a*-- rovcd •«% tl.f British G-vornn.onl, or denied a 
proinpt redre>s when br."iL;K? ♦ > tiu- r kn-wli djo. 

This f»r»vos tin: ;;: • H-ii sli, t": >':.::i in an > rr-T. w.-rr 'non»>t i tl..->t t't-^r.-* ua^ n-^ ma'.ioo, want^m- 
ness. or intended in i.:r.i:t\ t«'".va! s u^. An ! w.«> it ti!, in ilio n"--i. nce oi all rlii* s!i'»stanoo of crime and 
contention, tl.at iw-. k.h in-.i n.iV"ns. f r a i:.?.*?er >^\ i "rin, wiucii peace al-.-ne Otvili settle, shouid so to 
war ? History owos -is a iiri .it i-r. icc in h-^ V.u.: np a ! r.t!:riil inirrr b.-fTe \nc parties c.i this pei>}»>. 
A majority are st-ll iin lor VAA'vy ili!.::->r'ins delusion.; dor.vod from tj it \\\r. an! t»ne of them i*<that a 
state of ecf»n(»micil pr .slra:ioii is a •.ta!-.- ' f w\irl:k'^ preparat' ••n , tVar a party ha* onlv to tumble into a 
quarrel, and when in. tho war p.>w.r ani p.itr i!.ajro, tlio tin;: iity of some, and t ?i o false patriotism of 
others, and the r^-iirn of terror overall, will o'l I'.l*- "them to niTr.blo out. An:«»>*^r -.loiu-ion, d'^nvini ^rom 
that w^ar, is thai, vaunts! with tine tri'- >pinJ of a t> rant In Mr. Wise : •» It is," sa <! ho, •• in the power 
of a resolute minority t» pu<!i tho m.iiority into a war, simply b-;caus-- poiitioian"! are nt'raid to opp^e if. 
They are burnt children, aiiil they never would venture t-.t oppose atmihir war; if they do, thej are 
doiimed men.*' H«»w co-'liy a tiend can play a zamo in whioh men are tho counters I Why should he 
not? He IS a slavohoMer. An.thcr dolnsnn i-j., that an a*^ol.t:'..ni'it, or a '• Hartford Convention," 
which was, to a c»»nsldera'dv» extent, an aboHtion convention ^ can be tarred and leathered, and hung 
" under the second section." with the irr* atfst iViiity. 

By American soirnon, I moan native citizens. To bo «uro, T th»nk the Priti^h ha.l no moral ridit 
to take* naturalized .\i:ii r.o^.n-t. Bnt I tn.i>t also a.'mit, that the •* anoiont law vi n.iti<-.n« " sustains the 
British pretension. P»nt that law i«., ..;. s..:;,.' p .in?s. nnr:«^tc- i^s. iiil urr.an.an.! don\«n»Is ameliorations 
We Americans want a!i amen iinoiit i.f tl.at law so ;i> t • n..ilv.- a neutral \\.:z a protection for all innc-oent 
persons, and all mn -oi nl tr.i«i«*. Thi-s all rnaritimo nations, oxo'pt Great >Iritain, liavo aiireed to, ani 
there isnod<nibt that s!ie w,ii do .«'u at n > »iis.ijnl -Liy. On horpart sh»-w»!»t< :in aT.ion-.itTiont of the strict 
law of nations, enabliiu: her t« staroh f«T sl.ivo-ln'!in^ p. r.rt.-, :i!. ' r-ll r^.ar.iiin-.- nations, except our- 
selves, have airreo.i to it. But, s:»ys Mr. Ca«, if Great Kiltain wi'i n't d«.» r.dit. we must continue t«> 
in wrons. We must not lot hor take those wiiioh our law has made pirate?, unless she will renounce 
^^ n'n'/ie in fake th'^io whom hor law, foUowmg on with the imp»'tus of time al^er ancient principle* 
t nticht to /'f i>h:f'jlvtv, hxi fna.ic i;able lo s.Tve her as ncani'-n. \lexe \« a moral principle, pronounceii 
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any christian or rational creature ; it la', that two wrongi maka a right. Naj, it i« wonte tiian 
189 that a comparatively trifling and uniutcntional wrung, done by an advcnary, will justify an 
18 and deliberate wrong done by ourselves. For there is no more comparison between the guilt 
siy of the slave-trade and tlie unintended and disavowed wronfss of impressment, than there ia 
1 arrc:}ting a wrong citizen for a debt, and massacreing and pillaging a city. The slave-trade is 
»ming to death, avc, worse than death, its two thousand victims per duy, and is keeping a conti- 
)n the rack of terror and suspense ; parali/in!^ their industry, and thus retaining in perpetual 
m and heathenism, those wliom murder and piracy spare. Impressment, as a practical question, 
; now exist at all, and never did exist to the average of two cases per day, naturalized and deser- 
luded ; and those not chained for life, but a limited term ; not with hope extint^ished, but glow- 
I undying ardor ; not to dig for nothing in the depth of despair, but to receive, in due season, 
of glittering gold, and to hold it securely against the proudest and the most powerful of the earth! 
eboiders and slave-traders went to war for " sailord* rights." Out upon such hypocrisy! 
ew years ago, I heard from a venerable man, then in his la<it sickness, an anecdote, which often 
) my mind. The person in question was the late Judge Hinckley, of Nortliampton. lie told 
be and Gideon Granjjer, Postmaster General under Jeflbr.'on and Madison, were intimate in 
iB, and always retained a conliality not common between political opponents. They met subee« 
lo the conclusion of the last war, when the political party who declared it had obtained an an- 
I triumph. Mr. Granger said, " Do you know what wc d*»clared vv-ar for? // teas to keep ouraelvea 
tddie; and we did it. Without the war we should have been unhorsed." 
;h &cts rdther shock our theories of moral sentiment and self-government ; but they must be 
n Uieface, for out of th« investigation of evil comes its corrective. 

r ia the occupation of Oregon ihc only jpie-jticn of war and u«uri>ation, on which the party now 
■iion of the Government have indicated their bias. The documents relating to the Monterey 
were relVrr»2d to the Committee on Foreign A flairs, who reported unanimously, with tlie czccp' 
bir. Cuthingf the following resolution: 

eaohed, That the invasion of tho territory of any foreign nation, at peace with the United StateVf 
nilitary or naval oflicer of the United tStntes, is at once an am^ravatod oflence against that foreign 
igainst the peace of tho world, and the Constitution of the United States, for tJic signal punisn- 
which, further provision ought to be made by law." 

ection being made to the riveption of tiie resolution, Mr. Adams moved a suspension of tho 
n which the yeas and nays were taken, and were — yeas 74 ; nays 80. Those who voted in the 
ve were from 

.isrc— Allen, Dronson. Denjamin Randall. 

RMONT— Everett, Hall, Mjiltocks, Slade, A. Young. 

lMACIIuscttk — Adams, liaker, Borden, Briggs, Call\oun, Hudson, Saltonstall, Winthrop. 

ODE Island — Crani^ton. 

rTifiCTicL'T — BoarJman, 0>!b<inio, Trumbull, T. W. Williams. 

w York— FJabcock, Barnard, JJirds.-ye, Blair, Childs, Chittenden, J. C. Clark, Fillmore, Gatet, 

•, Linn, Muynanl, Morgan, Tomlinson, Jolm Young. 

w Jerskv — Aycriyg, Ha]stcd,Stratton, Yorke. 

EfaSYLVATciA-^. Brown,J. Cooper, J. R. Ingcr.>oll, McKonnan, Ramsay, J. M. Russell, Ta- 

10— S. J. Andrews, Cowon, Mathiot, Moiris, Morrow, Ridgway, W. Ru-isell. 

>IANA — Lane. J. L. While. 

.1X018 — J. 'I'. Stuart. 

c:higan — Howard. 

LAWARi: — Rodm:y. 

.RYLAND — J. P. Kennedy, Ra.noall. 

tGiNiA — $u.>iMi:ns. 

BTH Carolina — Stanly. 

OBGIA — KlN(i, MkRRIWKTIIKR. 

NTCJCKv — L. W. AxDRKWH, G. Davis, Gheen, Owslev, Triplktt, U.^DERWOOD. 
XMESSEK — Arnold, C. H. Wili-iams. 
(JI8IANA — E. D. White. 

Northern Whig.** - * - - - • - 6*1 

Southern W111G8 ------ 10 

Total, yras - - 7-1 

"we who voted in the negative, were from 

.ine — Lilthfit'ld^ Tjfttrefl. 

w Hampsiiiri: — Athrrton^ Rcdinfr^ Shair. 

w YoRk— /i#;irii/^, Brewster, Clinton, R. D. Darts, J. G. Floyd, C.A.FloyH^ Gordon, Houtk, 

'Icllan, JMrKeon, Kii^^is, Sftnford, TVurd. 

NN8YLVANIA— 2Jtt'Jso7i, Bidlack, C. Brown, Fomanee, Keim, Plumer^ Read, Snyder, IVeit' 

lO^Dean, P. G. Goo(h\ Hn^iin^s, Mcdill, JVtlhr, 
)IANA — ji. Kennedy, Propfit. 
.1X018 — Casey, Reynolds. 

4 
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1 do not comider it neceuary to gire the names of Southom«n who rotttd in iho negative, m th^ 
▼Qlad antinl}- without distinction of party. 

Northern Democrat* ...... S4 

•• Whiifs --.--- 1 

»* Tyler men ------ 1 

Southerners, withuut distinction - - • - 44 

Total, nays - - 80 

ThisTOtc waj) taken on the last evening of the session, when tlie House ^^-aa thin ; but ao &r M ii 
goes, it IS ncaily itU'iiUcal wiili that un tiie printing: of Mr. Wmthrnp's report 

Let it be borne in mini that the Northern domuoracy, particularly in the State of New Vork,wcn 
fierce for hani^in^.Vc/.rot/, althoi!L'h the British Guvernr.ient had avowed that they authorized aiid or- 
dered the dcatiuijrirn of the Cvrolme. Havl it not turned out that he had nu hand in the a^r, it is im< 




Jones's case, thi-Tc wa? no pr .v.i ».::;, n. It was luvrtly for rob'jery. That is the true name. I care nol 
ivhcthor it was for ivjs?'' u.^I c-r {riv.^t^- account. Tortunattly, at M«.ntore} no life was taken, but that was 
purely accidenl.d. 1 here CAi-n-.i :.>e ai'./.iJtlli-l mc:n\ wouM hare I.iiii.;i. if the expedition had reached 
Monterey a few '..avi I ^t -=^7. liuo<.> n : :it!r?ct j.t ai'. tije iruiit cf Cuininodore Jones tiiat no blood wai 
shed. It was hi« expv-ctal'.Mn i j >':. ii !>io-.iiI. Cut tliis i.utrn;;e harir.<iiiizi.*d uith i.opes and plans of slave- 
holding a^WTaridize!..ir.t. Ii w.^.«. in pMr?i:i'ici', ^nj may \». i prove a iurliierance, of th'^se plans. If hi 
escapes with iuipun/y, i^wl I ii..vc no tiuu'jt he will, a future naval cvrraniandtr t-n that coast will feel, 
if possible, still Iot-s srupl'-' to ri':!ow i;.c oUiraiTe. Afier the e.\porip.>«.iit has been repeated as man} 
times as a simii^it' on." wu? i:|> u ri<T:ua. unl ir.t: Mexican (Jovcrnr.ic-rii hru: bee n made duly sensible hon 
••very easy a tiiinj it is ; r us to u\*n? pDssos-iion of any unJ fVi-ry piiii.t on the coast of California, and 
to hold and defcn I t;:c c -uritry azainst yhx'co f.'roptr,''* (p. ciirioU"? exprcs.sion, astiiough California wen 
properly no part of M...;if."^,> the i.i:! t-i' this precari«:v.>nes5 of tenure may become a diplomatic argu- 
ment on cur ff.Ji, ii'.i.l 3 1 .«iive i a t!.:.i '^C .".K'^xic'i, fi-r ilio uitiiu ;.:■..• cession of thr" province. The slave 
policy, therefore, djriun.!- li.e ii. r!i!i i.y «.f .•■■n-s. airl the Ni rtiitrn JJen.oorata!. after their furious cla« 
mors about the L v::::i\ •. -I'vi I'.ioir i»io. .;:;ouj*J ^ur«uit k-i McLeinl, faced richt about, and Ivasely, shame- 
lessly, iuipuitnli;* si.i!i'.'l::>iica a Jo*..!, :ur trur.jc^uJm^ in alruc*t\ any thinj: of wliich McLcod was ac- 
cused. 

AllhoUijh ll.;; \Va?l. in .{■>:! HotU sk:n:;ij:iei nlmrst iliiily with ?.Ir. Tyler's onwn, the MadiMonknty 
on account ^,f lluir pe;;0!—l Ju'it; r.r ■;, y.i sl.cy are as nn.tc?d i;? a uiprh^n::, on all questions aflecting 
the interests, s*jpre:ia:y, an 1 |:li.\v i.:' il^ slave parly. In rirpect to tiicir predilections lor Presiden- 
tial caniidat.s, ;iijy repn'St-n! !;v.».*:rc- fr.ciiv:is, tut m r:<pc-ii to the s:reat and controlling project d 
abasing aii.l Liii'iiitr'.iNenn/ ij..- 7. T.ui.'lii: fi- .Me\;';'». an i securing liie progressive agsfrandizement and 
permanent ascen bncy o: iho s!j,vc power, they harnK':.ize to aG»iiir.it:on. 

AsssKm as tiie transact. i-n at M-. '•♦«.••"€} wjij km wn here, llie Gl be assumed the defence and unqnal- 

Ihe 
ica 




of the people, it son/ut t."» pre-"CJum an.i pcrvt ri tJ.e puhiio hi-L-ment by false and inflammatory* state- 
ments. It rcprisjnto.i Ahara.l.>, ti . v* i.i r vf Ciiii.i. rn a. as a monster of cruelty, and exulted that Jones 
had sen'eJ him r:i:>.l : as li^ -u.^i t';.* ih.iract.. r of iii.:i jjors-»ii huJ sotjuih-n:: to tio with the quc^ion, and 
13 Ihouzh it wi« thj ic -^itiy.m: .nr^.Ji'.->-.i" an Aiiierioa.i navai cr>:nmai».UT to docree municipal justice in 
Mexico from the sn uth of o"r Tinn-.n. Tiit tiie i.Tuun,i ol ihis anp-al was as unwarrantable and un- 
worthy as the appeal .t>.lf. I will sia: ■• an.l e\p....=:e the rui^r.-prcsentaticn in the hope ot putting the people of 
this country, to the ^ xtcnt of i:i} iium:)Ie means, upon iheir guard aga.L»t the insidious falsehoods of un- 
scrupulous party pri'*:*?^. 

The Giobc*xss:rt-.;i t»!at ♦• tl.ii .Spanish coT::ir.an,ifr s-'ize:! and chained and sent to Mexico some 
forty or fifty AnK-ncan oiti/vn.*.." It c:ia v-t ccmpurt witii tho Globe's iileas of justice to tell its lea. 
ders why this was •! »M.'. It l:.^vos i::.-.:n to infer tint -t was a wanton abuse of power. Without this 
suppression, the c;'-*: w. •;. ; n •: havo s'llteJ the etlit-*: *:* p\irpcse : which was to excite a degree of popu- 
lar tiatreil ani rostnr::v ".: t'-.w.ir.is t'lis n.^jl^twie, anJ t'.*wards his counrry, that would neutralize the 
natural in:!'2P.ation wi;.e;\ a wi«e ani hoTu^^: p:*;-!*.* niu-st K«?l Lowanls a public servant, who abuses their 
power, dishonors llu-.r c].is..c;. . , r.ni 1 r^-ay.s ilcwn the s^fcL'uards of ihc Constitution and the law. 

Tha real fai-rl-; of t'^f- •:.;>•"• •%■. re as I. Hows : In !?-i<, a time of irr^at anarchy and disaster in Mez- 
ico,|^rowiii,z mainly ouN.f liie Ti'v-fi r. holi on, a rvVviu.:. n wps imiertaken in California. In this, 
Mexicans and f-To: :!i r^ i'r.:t .1. I iic- o'^-.-. ri if ih:- i^riiior was to maintain the Federal ConstituMon in 



iticniotiu* n'»w C'.':i:vl .<yr! ■;:'.>. 1 r. s. iii», uas the ost-.n>«ble oljccl of the kreicners, but the 

na wa.s to s.?pa;.;t.» '.lu^ rrc-virv*-.^ fivvri .' iO\.C'\ nn : annex it ij the United Stains. Gov. AlvarsKlo 

was one of th.^ r,?vr.lut;::i s!.-«. "'-■•it h'-' u.i.i ii:> c unTiyr.e-. Imvin? discovered the socrct purpose of the 



oppos 
real one 




dnued him in his "iiire. 

Ja }94i>. a number of Am'»rir2:w. snnicaf them residing at Monterey for the purposes of tnde« 
^Bome of them vasabnnds from rii:>5.)uri anl the Oregon countrj', and a number o( English, Irish, and 
nasji*, /fom the Hudson Bay Cuin|xiny s stations, mosUy oC a' desperate character, foin^ed a nevr 
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con9piney to leparatt ralifornia from Mcxicd, and pTDcUim it inde])endcnt, witfi a view to annex i 
tbe United States. Their number was about one hundred and twenty. They hail held several meet! 
Mi a retired larcn-housc, agreed upon the time and place of rising, and had provided arms and ammi 
lion; but the night before they were to strike the blow, two of their number informed against th 
Thev were arrested bv the Governor, an 1 sent to Mexiro, with the testimony of the two witnesses. 

Tha foreign minisli rs at Mexico made application in favor of their respective countrymen, fo 
among the pri««"ners. They wvto ai^cut sixty in all, forty of tliem Americans. There was no doul: 
their guilt. Tliey were tlie principil mou associalod with Alvarado in the form<*r revolution, and 
testimony of their cnnfederutes was iliroct and positive -as to t'ncir serrt-t mcctinijg and preparations 
insurrection. The Government was liowcvcr disposed to gr^^.tify the foreijrn mini:«t.erii, and after s< 
time, instead of brinjrin;: I'li: p.'-isjuners to trial an 1 con lign p ini.5hiii'»nt, as it ou;;ht to have don^*, s 
them, at the public expense, t > their respcotivt* rountri^ ;. By the laws of Mn\iro, any foreigner deei 
dangerous iiidv, at any time, be sent '.ut of tlio Rei)U!»lic. Su")r.i?,qurn!iy, some of tiiese olfi/nders 
plii'A for permission t > ritv.rn fur the piirp.-!.',:' of collectir.^ lh«'ir pr«jpprty. This the Government ^ 
kin.lly gniiit.'d. Such ;i:-i> theinen in wlios.^ behalfthe GI')'>'.' hns e:iil< avored to enlist a bliu'l siympoi 

To pbce tills mi.U.T b \v.jn:l t'12 p.-^^iWilifv oi' Houl.t, I hnvo lunkivl at t\\:\ ]\< c.f rlai.r.jp.rjintil ^1 
ico, brou'/h^ for.v.^.rl by ritiz/ns of t}i..' I'n-f -.1 Siit. ■ un-ii-r ilie l.ito mixcil commissi. )n an-I uinpire, ^ 
terminatetl their laliors in tlio spring in l.v V2. 1 t::i 1 n^u : l''.5r tlieaile.pU outraixos of Governor Alvar 
Any one acquainted willi tin?se thin::-, knows that A^f^strirans arc ir.<>re likely t«)i»re/er unjust cla 
aigainst tV.rcign (iovonimerits 'Sian !h; y are to oin'-*. anv jn^l one. Tliij is t'lerefure tiio strongest poss 
acknowledgment ot the parlies i-oncrneil, iliiit Ahar'.!;) v/rn e!ifir:dy ju^filied. 

Com. Jones en Icavurs to extract a drop of ro:r»tort from having, as lie alW-es, fii'jjhtencd the jii 
of Monterey into an unwonted activity in di«p{>nsingjnst:co. A Icttor is puMislied ironi the said ju^ 
in which he declares his rea<lin«^ss to c.\?.mine,und*Tthe ;T'^pcrr'i'hority,all claims preferred by Ar 
ican citizen.*, arisiiiT owt of tlie cvent> ef ISIO. In the tr.m^lalion, the jndg-? i;< made to address 
Commod'jre by the title of ** youi Lord-iliip." Sueh a title is n«)t known in Mexico, an I a Mexican ju 
oug!:t 10 know th'»-.v i • nnnc- -nch h.To. Thn c-wiu- Spanisli wmv!, Ilns translated in this place, occui 
nearly every ore of twcifyt!\ .? do-.-uriients, and l.s nowherv-ren iere.I in tl'.c f-au.o manner. Why is t 
The Mexican Jnlufe was to be nia:l:» to app jar i2n4>r&ui and .servile, hi.' official charactrr, and conseque: 
the character of Ills Governin.nt and ciuniry degraded, a»i:! Co!n. Jotics j^Ioriiieil in the eyes of 
American p<'Oplo. I: is extr.-mcly d'flicull for an intc;v."<ted inillvi-!u:il to see more than one side ( 
question — it is much in'>re difiiculi. lur a mr'-.-n. I»ul I aisi n-.t yet pr.'parcw to I>elicve that it is impc 
blc. For the benefit of thosi* who aro willing to make a .'sincere ell'irt to be ju^t in tliis matter, I sta 
fact which appears in the Mexican docnnuriiJ, arj.l is conlinned h\ cir^-unislanees mentioned by Jo 
While lie whs in p''.;srS5«'on of Menferey, tbe prpfcet r»f Ani; le?, a town on the eoa«t, was applied t< 
leave to capture tlie .\rnjrjejn m:'re■la■l^ -^Iiiii Y'r.'.^f, lyin r in the bay o«' S .n Pe-lro, '.iio cnpiain ^f wl 
was on sliore. I:i a hrtt.-r to Gen. Mie!uItoren:i, the nreJ- ct siy.« : •* I t.-ld tl'CM (Captain IVudome 
party) that 1 coul.i not tike any h.>s!ilf. ineasnrc witlvait auihor.iy ln>m yo:ir excelh nvy. I ajirecd, h 
ever, Ihdt the captain ol" (!i.t Ta-sio, who is '.ail to b^ t'uere, ♦^V.-Mild Ik: illJi'.nc i Miilil yrur cxcfUen 
arrival, v.'hen you w, ui 1 (K;tvTriiine wliat wouM !u* b. ;«. And I tliinl; tir.'t alkr th'S nca^ure, notl 
■houM be done witl; re.'.irl to t-v- bliip. :\^ 1 b •i.r tliat s!;;.- is n-^t to s.vl v.ni'.\ Ihe 29. '» in-t.int ; and I s 
Ihcrciore iner.dy or.V-r lli? caj)! tin t.) I-e d-faip "I nn'-i '■•»"r ^■-"■..',i. uey "o ;-.i"i*!\a'i.'* This letter is d; 
Oct. 25. O'l til-? lollfi-.vin.'^ «Ijv, (i.n. ?dicheltoreni re»»iiis as iVilows: 

**I hrjvo b'cn iMr'..:'?:ie/i ol t'v ii.'.e.jtion of f'.i.or. \':eler PruiJo:'!.* anl Don .Tr»sc Anloiio Carillc 
»v.7,f^ the .ship 'I'a-.so, wjiie!i yo\i nrvcnteii fro.n l-in.T cirri"! ii:to "l*- ct ; ;•.< al>o tiiat y.in had asioi 
to th^j detention of fli--^ c.ipt .i;i «■!' t- .if. s'.ip I a»;)i' »vj» -.om- d ci::').! on t!ii) fii**;. jioint, anl have b 
m.i:'h •'. ..ibir'?* ! at t'>e int.'rJer.-ice o; t!-!"* Ji'» v.» :i.ime.'li!:!«Uo:n.'n in n;atr»='r=i! of this impurtance, thro 
their inli-i^r»?'t and ov'^!-'.r.i'!ied •/'■ul ; 'X>r ii" war v.-.i^ d- 'lure-!, it va j nv diitv to (^r lor or n"t to or< 
u I miiilit iul.' • pro;> r li)r I'm? n'i*:r:v«l s.-rvioo, !;. ir.'_; tij^- >;nly ]i;n.-»"n t" wl.'ose c'.iar^e the Ciovernu 
Lai entrusiL-i lii:- ■■.•.'.•n'^. of t'"? den 'TMir-jit. ..^s r -.i.tr I.- liic <1 'i.jnlion of li.o captain of t!:e Tasyso, 
will irim.-; i;.»t.. ■ y r.;- :..i- 1;. 1 ( ) ;,:• ;;,.• ;it iii'.^iiy, an*l g;ve I'iiJi due Jiiti^laotion, as tlie forces of the L'n 
Sutos have -x.; '!! .^ ■■ ! i !.;!: r ." 

On t!ic *OiA .•.'«■•.,. ('. :n. ,'• n's writes to thf* T-crrotan rf the Xavv, tl.at '•the occuititioii of M 
t*rey ha \ cnn.-.l m infirr--.;: .■ ji t » iMir ril'y. .:i or tfieir Ifi-iin--.^ :«!'.;. v. uf r.>." I am Mtbersurpriseil 
tho inob-.-t (.''/miiioi-re <!■ I n it a::d i::at i.iis was lui if.ti'ibdly a.'rii'uta'.'e to th;: ttrrn r he had inspi 

On rfij".' O.rii, I p;i, .( (.1 .v, ry lior. st an 1 reflrctin^^ man to .«.;y, i:!i wliieh bid;: the merit of ci^ 
zaticn, respect f r l;ivv, or i'^r, j;i^t:'.!c. htinianity anl tni2 r'.pn!)Iicaii:s-n lies. 

Com. Jon:^?- I. A . i \yvr.i to a])pcn 1 to one oi" his Icft.-rj, u note •»:' toe fillo'-vin-.: ti-n'^r : 

•• John f^ .\lv;ii-a:!'., lii" -^nL'!'' wIjo .-:o wnnl -ill;. -;"./.■•] /,> • Ainr ri-.an a»i:] Iv,i^'Ii>!i se'th^rs in Cali 
nia. an! sen* t]"v!i in inn. I . ti.e c:t/ of Mevi-o in A; r !, '"^iO, a> al'u i.l to in vour [Mr. Cp^hi 
letter [anuinl r.-in-rl] nf l-i..> V.h D.'cem-'.^r, ISJl, t > tb-' i"'r.-^M:'::t." 

I'n.T.' ar.> s.n.:* .1 lun.lr » 1 ;\:neiicin anl r.:U::j!\ i\;.'..ide]it^ in CaliVrA'a. You will Judge of 
inr.'^nu.Mj^n.'.s^orToTniiio iMr.-; .Ton:''sin impiyin:: tlr.t »li>y wtVi-^ iiv''.=;.:uir'iivit-iy ''c-nt in irons to Mex 
xnnHfmlOy \\u.\ it w.i«« inr. Iv ''. . '.-.n-.j il:.'v v'tii for.-i'-'n -r-^. This i-* oilifiil v.t.ik f»:r an Am«'rican C 
ino.J.»re. I r.cive n-'rn i rirmi'^'j ^le\•ican papTis, tlta! J'mes pripo-^-.^d to h-nor Goversr-r Alvarado \ 
* vitit .:''"ter \'\: evac'nll(»»i, \y.A t'-.ai iI;o (i-^veiru r w«m:M iif.t <.•..• i.-r-i. V. r'..ipr- t'.io man wlsose dig 
v.\s s.» i<t:il. Iv t -Ti ii-' c .1!. 1 n«^t '(nop to <^;"i\,\ I? a'l An-ricn mcrei:unt fi>r iniorir.-.ititn of the war, 
reject'.^ 1 t!ut int'vivit.oi -.v -t n it wa:; ofl'.-rj ', ?.;)j»ir..-n{ly In^'auso i\\^ v.\ -rcIuUit ha I n«.t dutilully c< 
with it *' bcibr.-!,*' wa.-i ofibmled at the Governor's insensibility to so great a CMidcsceiision, and iullii 
the not.? by wav of revenj;?. 

Th^^llo'.vin:: is the p.i'«nie In Mr. T-p-hnr's report to wh'ch Jc\nrs T;it<'t*''. 

«• Orders Wt-re ::ivcn to t'omma'fi;re Claxton tj employ one ot V\i» Nt^^oXs'wvctvAxswx^Xvk^wi^ 
^^^Wfornh, an^ aJnn:: tlm ifrthvnut coait of Am.-'ricA. li\ o\^is\V.^\\ci« \o \\V\« otA**\,V\\% 'Cv^^^^\ ^^^ 
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Louis. CommiDiSar French Forrest, wts ordered to cruise on the Gulf and tlong the western cosst of 
Ctlifomis. This duty was performed in s manner hifrhly cre<3icable to Commander Forrest The strod- 
ties committed on American and English residents at MonUrey :tnd its ncig:hborhond, by the MexiciB 
LDthorities, are well known. Under the unfounded pretence of a conspiracy among the foreigners to 
ivrest the country' from Mexico, and to sot up a separate and independent Government of their own, they 
irere attacked by armed soldien in the night, uoundeti, boaton, lUiprisoned, sent in chains to a distant 
place, and their property destroyed without cvon the forms ut law. In the midsi of these outrasces. Com- 
nsnder F*orrest arrived upon the coast, and by his proinpt and spirited intt'rposition, vindicated and 
Mcured the rights, not only of American citizens, but of British suujects resident in I'pper Califomia." 
It is a threat pity that the Globe siionld h?.ve a Head of Department lor a coaiijutor in the dirty work 
of creating and fostering, by false represeaUtiuns, tbe most pernicious and violent national prejudices — 



«* So the uiiole car of Denmark, 
Is by a i\»rji-ii process, 
Kankly aimscd." 

The Commo.iore wa.* prri\i'.lof!, boft-r* ho set sail, w:th blank articles of capitulation, awl with a 

Koclamation printiui in Spanisln probably the j^'int work of the C'omn.odr.rcandthe ** able and discreet" 
r. Picket, in Peru,) which, accrrjiiu Jo Iho Mexican acci unis, coniinrcd b\ Jincshimscll, he ordered 
to be scattered by the officer w ho went a3h<»re to summon the town to surrontur. This was an abuse U 
the privileges of a hiraM. vvliich. hail the inwn been in a defensible ^t^te, niieht have cost Capt. Arm- 
■trong his lite. It cNnosed him t«> bo detained and tried ;is a spy. Unhappily lor the interests and the 
peace of both countries, our w}:n'.o inrorr»v.irs.« with ^Icxleo ha> been m.irkcd by noclecl and contempt, 
on our part, of the ruie« which rei:ul.it^ tl:e inli'rcour*^ "! civilized niitions. Ihave been pained, in 
perusing these documenU, r.t the pt rpeiii.d reciiirciice of acts of vMt cflioial agents, alike inconsistent 
with gentlemanly courtesy and naii'.*;ird I'.trvrum. 

Sir. Webster's ci^rre.-ipond.^nce with t!;«^ M.^xican minister. Gen. Alm-nie. and Mr. Upshur s letter 
of recall to Co:n. Jones, cnlirin al! juy pri."v:.:u«j apprehens"ons .i> t-^ ll.o uiiericr intentions in respect to 
him. Mr. Webster s.\vs, *» Gen. Ahr -nte and li:*i GvvernmtntTn:i.-r be aware, that Com. Jones intinded 
no indignity to the G .•vornment of Mi xiro, n«r an> tbiii.;! unlawlui r-* iirr cit.r.ons." He »uppo**d, as 
he asserts, that a st.jteot war exi>tii!." Mr. rj...".rii:r .-a;, s. "Coin. Dallas wiil relieve you as soon as 
he can eonreniently reach the .*l«tinn. aiil you will return in i^uch mod*, as niatf be nwsf eonrenitnt and 
agreeable to yovrsrff.** If thi.-* i.* a pr.-»per way of rerallin.r rin officer who t-unht, be>ond all doubt, to 
be arraigned, without unnecessary -Iclay, b.-fori* a c.ijrt r:^,^rt r.l, t!u n law. preeed»nl, and common sense 
are nonsense. I humbly cnreivo tli.it Ci.ttj. Junes stiouid l.;ivf bei-n or.iered home forthwith, not by 
wav of Cap.? Horn, but over lan.l. Under the order civen. :.o may retain the command of the frigate, 
snj bring it home, although it will n-.l hr.vc performtn! more than half the service for which it was put 
in commission. Perhaps h"- will take anotln r town or two on ilie pass:ir:e. If would not be unde- 
terred, if every nation on the coast oi South .ViT-erica. s!- ii\! ii.teniicl to l.iin their harlxirs and waters, 
■nd treat him as •* an enemv of t!ip human race.*' It is of no con*et]in.-nce what hi? orders were. If thev 
authorized him to attack California in any contini^. r.jy excej-t thai of 'adi.ciai-at:on uf war by Congress, 
it was his dutv to disobev. 

It was my intention to civp a succinct but complete hlst'»ry of cur diplotiiatlc relations with Mex- 
ico, from General Jackson's accession to the pre-^i-nt day. In cxa.ninijii: the voliiniinous documcntji 
communicated to Congres.* on the sulMtot, 1 l"i>i:nd so many supprcf-ii'ns of the most impoitant portions 
of the correspondence, that I aban.icned i.jy desijn in despair. Siili I arr. unwilllniito leave this branrh 
of the operations of the Texan ccn.5piracywithr»utaltemptini:som,(], jug more connected and satisfact:>n , 
than the incidental tacts that hav,* la'lcn into the f- rejoini: ^t.uement^. 

Our Government has C'lUblantly b-x-tvd «.f it* lavirs to Mexico, nn '. on many occas!«^ns, ha* brought 
distinctly before the Mexican? its clair.'.-! nn t)- ir cratltu le. T-"» recall a biuefit, is to cancel it. No 
generous mind can do it or enitire i\. Keal fritnisbip is t. o tiisiiitervstrd to claim a return, and real 
gratitude too seniiitive to hear the indelicacy of a deiuani. Il was ihi^ mistalre of the French to rcmijvl 
us of the favors they liad d?ni^ tb.is c- untry ;* and yet bow nuiticroi:* an I inestir.iabie were those fa^'ors! 
Nerertheles.', the pe^■»pk of th." lnil:^d State? w"ere disuu-tid at the r'-k- r'«*u--.maiion» of Genet- In 
a despatch addressed by Mr. Van IJuron. .Secr.tHry i-f SLif.*. to Mr. Buikr in lS2i>, the Secretary com- 
plains of the want of cordiality on the part of the.Mexiean Governm.?iit, and directs Butkr " to bring to 
theiraerious consideration the var:ou« acts and omission* by which the United States have been acgrieveti." 
••The President," he said, "WV.S deeply an 1 painfuUy impressed with the unfriendly and uiuleserred 
conduct of Mexico towards us, h^r neiiihbor and si.^ter r« public ; am! h's only hopes for an improvemcnf 
of our present relations with her, are lounded on her be:up d!ily and deeply sensible of the injustice 
which, under the influence of bad counsel, s!je has been induced to do her earliest and best friend." 




. . .. ., - . . , , , , peror 

Rossia, " then at tlie head of an alliance which seenie<l to hold the scale tirat we:i.*cd the destinies oJ 
^mpire^,** anu iUt vy m the court.-* of Paris and Lonien, to •if* iheir unitetl inliiieiicc will. tVe Kineoi 
tpsijf, in favor of " r.vAayisfed An-.cWr:! ;" sn.i m having, afker this applicalicn fail; J, civen stand in!rin- 
ructams to our tnlaiatcr to .S,ja/n to intenH)se, at tUc iir^t li^^..-.l',c v ^:v^-*^vvn\' ■* ,Va v^^*^^<^ ^ recognitiot 
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«( die indipeftdeiiee of tha Soath Americui StatM. Thu ii th« lura tod Mbatence of Iho oWgttic 
nadoT whico we had laid Mexico, aa set Ibrdi by Mr. Van Bwen. Ue doca not, however, ai^, waX c 
QoreiBBMnt lanied a proclamation of neutrality, warning and emoining all the people of ue Unit 
Slatm Id abatain caremlljr ftom taking any part, directly or indirectly, in the conteat between Spain a 
bar eoioaieau The doctrine of neutrality, then put forth, waa not that the citizens of the United Stal 
w«M at liberty to help both aides, it being well known they would help but one : but it waa that th 
wk mld k£ip neiiker. six daya after the date of theae inatnictiona to Butler, Mr. van Buren wrote i 
atraetiona for Van Ness, our minister in Spain. Ue directed him to urge upon the Spanish Court t 
reea|piition of the independence of the Soutli American Republics, on account of the danger in whi 
the laiand of Cuba was placed by the continuance of the war. *< Considerations," said he, *' connect 
with n taiain elan of our popuUtion, make it the interejt of the aouthem section of tlie Union, that 
attempt be made in that island to tlirow off the yoke of Spanish dependence ; the effect of which woi 
be, the sudden emtuicipaiion of a numeroua s/ave po/nilation, \yho»ii tcyoit could not but be verysenjil 
felt upon the adjacent shores of the Vnited States." 

Such was tne mutive fur interceding with Spain in favor of the independence of Mexico. T 
aame motive was avowed to the Emperur of Russia. *< From the vicinity of Cuba to the United Statt 
its valuable cummeroe, and the nature of its population , their Government cannot be indiifercnt to a 
political change, to which that island iiia^ be destined." On tiie 80th November, 18*20, Mr. Van Bur 
wrote to Mr. Butler, our Char^jie in Mexico, tliat information had been received tiiat the Government 
Mexico had formed a plan of effecting, in conjunction with the President of Hayti, a revolution in t 
island of Cuba. Mr. Van Buren expresses the utmost horror at the idea of emancipating the slaves, d 
Clares that ** it becomes the duty of the Government to take precautions to ^ard, not only the neacel 
and prosperous settlements of their southern and southwestern borders, but also several of the old Stati 




a^inst ' 

to communicate tlie earliest information to our Government, that it might adopt such measures aa 
deemed proper. 

Thus it appears that this boasted benevolent interference was not so much to promote the cause 
liberty in Mexico, as to protect and perpetuate slavery in the island of Cuba. But the consciousness 
thia dissembled and treacherous motive did not prevent our Government from repeatin(< the boast, whc 
erer they imagined that Me.xico could be wheedled out of her lights and defrauded of her territory. 
1834, the exertions of our Government in this behalt' were a^ain brought before that of Mexico, a, 
Mr. Forsyth, then Secretary of State, charges Mr. Butler "to take care that the disinterested and frienc 
character/if the President's motives in relation to the whole matter, shall be clearly understood." 11 
will be any comfort to that distintcuished personage in his present retirement to know, that his "disinb 
ested and friendly motives were clearly undersU^," I can assure him, upon good authority, that au 
was the fact. 

Previous to tho date of the ohovementioncd letter, viz. on the 25th of August, 1S29, Mr. Van B 
len had, by direction of General Jackson, written pressing instructions to Mr. Poinsett, then our Min 
ter in Mexico, ** to open without delay a negotiation with the Mexican Government fur the parchaae 
so much of the province of Texas as is hercinaflcr described." 

The first Klice Mr. Van Buren proposed to take, comprehended the whole of Texas, and conaidei 
Ue portions of tho States of Tamaulipos and Coahuila, and of tho teriitory of 8anta Fe, but he des: 
Bated three other boundaries, which Mr. Poinsett was to **urge in the order of preference," if 
could not obtain the best. For tho proposed cession, the Minister was instructed ** to offer four millio 
of dollars," and it is oddcd, that " so strong were the President's convictions of the great value of the i 
quiaition to the United States, that be would not object to go as high as five milh'ons,'* Some of I 
reasons which were to be urged in favor of the cession, are curious. One was tliat there was ** an alkg 
uncertainty" as to the existing boundary. ** It is represented to us," says this * frank and friendly' org 
of a * sister republic,' ** that of the two streams which enter into tho Sabine bay, the one farthest to 
iithe most considerable, and may with reason be chiimcd as the one referred to in the treaty. ' The iv 
"farthest west" is the I^echef, which was never known to the Mexicans by any otlwr name. It iaalM 
half the size of the Sahine, and the tract lying betwixt them equal in extent to those parts of MasaacI 
Bttta and Connecticut situated between the Connecticut and Hudson rivers. Mr. Van Buren's o^ 
phraseology is sufficient to fix the stigma of falso pretence upon this claim. *' It is represented ;" '* it 
alleged." This is the language of a crafly man, who would cheat, and, at tho tame time, avoid the 
iponsibility of cheating. By whom was it so represented t By the squatters firom the United Stol 
who, to the number of two or three thousand, had set down between the two rivers in defiance of t 
moat positive and well known regulations of the Mexican nation ! One of those regulations was, ti 
BO foreigner should be permitted, on any condition, to settle within sixty miles of the boundary. Th 
iqnatters were therefore apprehensive that as soon as tlio Government should have leisure to look ii 
lemote concerns, they would l»e ousted. And upon such a low, contemptible fiction of a parcel of loal! 
the Secretary of Suite condescended to found a serious claim to a territory exceeding in extent man} 
the States of this Union. 

Another reason urged upon the Mexican Government was the consideration that the first propo 
boondary would run along the centre of a sandy desert, ** nearly two hundred miles in width," j 
" mountains so poor as to furnish no inducements for intercourse." 1'his wouki cause *' a wide aepi 
lion and difTicuItieii of intercourse," concsponding with the designs of the Mexican people and Gon 
iKnt. What a shameless and humiliating attempt of aiiT CabuMl to YniSkia ca\[iiui\ cnX^^Qe*^ 
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uncrn wfairb their own b Men ew bid inipired. If Ihej cooM hvft boaght tenitoiy with all te tmgttdd 
fbiM kind wliich tlitj accumalated, we should have acquired the entire continent! 

Another motive euggeited for the aesaion waa the danger to Mexico from the Indiana of the UnW 
Staica, which *' would neccasarily increase more and more upon the removal of the great bod/ of thi 
American Indians further west.*' But the choice argument into which the little Secretary of Stall 
manifeatJy throws the whole of his little soul, is the fact that Mexico %vas oiEicteJ with domestic troiibk^ 
bamsaed by *' the intiigues of Spain/' and on the point of being invaded by a Spanish army ! Hen 
waa acaae exactly suited to tlie gunius of the Secretary of State. And never did a 6\t\j pttiifugger^ b^ 
fine a Dutch justice of the peace, and eix Kinderhookcrs for a jury, make more of his case. He betrayed 
a full consciousness of his advantage. *'The present moment," he says, ** is regarded bynsasanaa< 
a|Mcioua one to secure the cession, and I will add. that tlicrc docs not appear to be any reasonable objec- 
tion, on the score of dclicacv. to its being embraced." This is followed by a fine touch of dissimulaiion. 
"Nothing," he continues, ''would be more ajvcrse to the feelings of the President, than to give thi 
Mexican Govemnicut reason to Mieve, that he i? c:ip.'.Me of taking advantage cf their necessities to ob- 
tain from them any portion of the Mexican territory, the cession of uhich would impair their true into- 
lesta, or commit the honor of that counini-.*' 

In another place, the Secretary E|>r3ks of the Spinish invasion as a cvntin^cncif yery threatening to 
Mexico^ when he perfectly well knen* that the army \v.\s ahout to embark &t the Havana, and, in point oJ 
fiict, in twenty days al'ierwards, he hi:n«oif announced to Poinsett that the army had aci'jaily landed in 
Mexico, and ^taken possession of Tampico, without expcriencin:; any ^eiious resi.stancc from the inhafai* 
tanta, or from the Mexican troopi? &latianeu there f>)r its proioctiun." How satisfjurtory ! He then pro- 
ceeda to complain, in very severe terms, that the inilit try authority had compelled the merchants, Ameri- 
can among others, to have their money removed frum the toivn to jirevent its falling into the hands of the 
Spaniards. This is characterized as '* an oJious transaction, altogether unnecessary, incompatible with 
. ho^talitj and the relations with the United Statt^s." One Ameiicau merchant is represented as having 
been carried out of the city in such a manner that there was *' gooil reason to believe he had fallen a vic- 
tim to this abduction.'* For all this, Mr. Van Buren, by the direction of t!ie President, instructs Mr. 
Poinaett ** to lose no time" in letting the Mexican Government understand that thi^t Government would 
bold them responsible for any damage or Io^s to property, and f^r ** the abduction," as "a wanton out- 
ngc'* We shall see, in the sequel, that a mass of exaggerated or groundlc'.>--4 comf^Iaints. of American 
citizena in Mexico, all deeply inspired with tlic rapacious and overl>car:Kg s^-iut of tiicir Government, be- 
come an important element in the ulterior o^n'ratiuns of Jackson and his successor. I do not complain of 
hia looking after tiie interest and safety of American citizens abroad; but survly it might have been dona 
io a manner a little more considerate and decorous. Tbc Government of a friendly nation should not 
bave been addressed, especially in the midst of so many perils and embarrassments, in the style that he 
would administer reproof and admonition to the overseer of his slaves. 13ut w itii what grace did such arro- 
gant expreniooB come from the man who proclaimed martial law in a precisely similar conjuncture, and 
sent itcaa the city as prisoners to a distance of one hundred and fifty miics. foreign merchants, who had 
actually aerved under him in its defence, and only asked ta be discharged, w hen the enemy, according to 
iackaon'a own testimony, had left the coast for the season ? 

The anxiety of the General and his trusty Secretary. ** not to leave undone, but to keep nnknown," 
wta manifieoted in the letter to Mr. Butler, heretofore cited, which was written about twenty daya later 
than the one to Poinsett. ** He [the President] sees with regret the attempt of Spain to re-establish her 
dominion over her, and sincerely wishes Mexico a safe deliverance from the attacks which are made and 
threatened upon her liberties. This is not, therefore, the moment he would have selected for remon- 
•timoee against the policy of Mexico towards this country, if the imperious obligations of duty wonld 
Allow of ita postponemenu" General Jackson had then been eight monllis in the Presidency, and he did 
B0( awake to a aenae of his "imperious obligations," until the perplexities and calamities of Mexico wen 
wningbt up to the greatest intensity. Can there be a doubt how this is to be interpreted T The con* 
Mionancaa of the mean course they were pursuing, leaks out repeatedly in the correspondence. Vaa 
Bnrcn betraya as much anxiety to conceal it as the fox in tlie fable did to hide the deficiency of bit 
USL 

In more than one thousand pages of documents, there is not a word from Poinsett to ahow what 
WH the eflect of his action upon these instructions, or that he acted upon them at all. Here there moat 
be n monatrouB suppresbion. Mr. Poinsett was an industrious and attentive correspondent of the De- 
partment, and must be presumed to have kept it constantly advised of his proceedings ; but this natknii 
which be represented at a most important point, and in transactions of the highest moment, haa been per* 
mitted to know, from our own records, nothing of the manner in which he conducted his agency. Wa 
know, from rumor, that be rendered himself so odious to the nation to which he waa accredited, that bia 
boUK waa assailed with firearms by Mexican barbarians, and was protected by displaying from the bal- 
cony our national banner, at sight whereof the assailants desisted. These were certainly veiy civittaed 
and it would be a decided improvement if some of their civilization were infused into tba 

of the United States. It is not true that he himself appcare«l before the enraged populace, covered 



with the folda of the flag, opposing it aa a coat of armor to their bullets. It was the Secretary of 
tion» Iklr. Mason, who hung oat the banner. As the report went, it appeared highly creditable to the 
iSMtiitade of Ihe Minister, and, at all eventa, waa very flattering to our national pride. There is one paitf 
^mi Amm not had itm ahan of ihe cndit of tha transaction, and that ia the mob, who respected our narinaa! 
fhSKtt^ whih ihajr defeated the indindval who longhl aancluarv unidyti >bina« Bui whence araae tha 
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tep ioathlng of PoiiiMft on the ptrt of tlie Mexican people 1 It wae en extraonlinary thing, and, u 
the drcamatanoee, rntirely irreconcilable with the idea of innocence and propriety of conduct on hia 




. on which the Mexicans set a high vaJue, oi a guaranty of independence and peace. There \ 
therefore, the strongevt gmunda of a national predilection for the United States. This n^da no del 
proof. All the world knows that they took this republic as their 

** Guide, philosopher, and fiiend.*' 

Of the striking and nnhappy change wrought by some means during Mr. Poinsctt*s residen 
shall let General Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, nnd Mr. Duller, Foinsett^H suci'es^or, testify. In a letter i 
Oct 16, 1829, Mr. Van Buren says to Mr. Poinsett ** the President sinccrtly regrets to find in the ii 
nation received [from Com. Porter] a confirmation of what was before appielicndcJ, that the mind 
large and active portions of the inhabitants of Mexico, as well a.s some of the local authorities and si 
dinate functionaries of the Federal Government^ are influcm^ed by pcrdunal prejudice against you,oi 
stro ng est and, there is reason to fc:ir, m^st incurable character.*' 

"HofTCver proihicod, the fact is indubitable that there exists towards you in Mexico feelings ol 
moat hostile and injurinus character; and the President regrets to find in tlis acts and omissions of 
Federal Government, the m - U convincing evidence that those prrju.lices professedly personal to youi 
have exerted a sinister influence ui>on its conduct towards the country you represent." 

It seems to be admitted here that there was not known to be any unfriL'ndly feeling in Mexico tow 
the United States, a])art from the partiL-uIar ill-will aroused by the acts of our Mihistcr. The Mexi 
appear to have dhitinguiiihed betwixt his acts and the character and wishes of the people whom ho 
represented. In a postscript to the same letter, Mr. Van Uuren announces the receipt at Washingtc 
a request from the Mexican Government for Mr. Poinsett's recall. Of that letter Mr. Van Burcn s 
" It haa evidently not originated in feelings of unkindncss towards you personally. It alleges that pi 
opinion haa pronounced against you in the most general, decided, and conclusive manner, in ainios 
the States of the Confederacy. It does not, however, nnirm the truth of the charq^cs which have 1 
made against you, otherwise or further than may be inferred from its statements, that the public ch 
against you has extended itself to the public authorities, to men of education, and to many who have 1 
feieretofore regarded as your friends." ** In the absence of a contrary allegation on the part of the M 
ean Government, and confiding in your assurances, he [the President] still allows himself to believe 
tfie prejudices which exist against you are without cause. He therefore directs mo to say to you, 
your recall is not to be regarded as founded on the assumption of ascertained misconduct, but on groi 
reconcilable with your inni>ccnco of the imputations which have been cost upon you." 

From these extracts, two conclusions are deduciblc, viz : that there was, at that time, no prevai 
prejudice or ill-will in Mexico against the United States, and thai no unkindness was indulged tow 
Mr. Poinsett peisonally. Then why had his presence become hateful ? There is hut one solutioi 
the mystery : he mast have been pursuing particular ends and aims, which they deemed incompa 
with their rights and interests. 

This point I will endeavor to illustrate : 

Masonic lodges have figurcti largely in the revolutions of Spain and Mexico. Freemasons wen 
objecta of cruel persecution by the inquisition, and tho ardent friends of civil and rrligioua Ubcrty, 
natural reaction, embodied themselves under the form of lodges, 'i'hey perceived in them an cxistinj 
ganization, well adapted by its secrecy and the terror of its sanctions, to their purposes. Mr. Poii 
found in Mexico an order of freemasons denominated Scots, (Idscoccses.) This embraced the moat m 
and influential friends of the admiulstration of Guadalupe Victoria, first Presirlcnt of Mexico. Mr. ¥ 
aett found also in Mexico a l.iOcofoco paity, not in power. This party considering the Scots a poll 
aaaociation, exerting an influence upim the Government, dc.-»ired to create a countervailing agency 
similar kind. Mr. Poinsett, as a high masonic dignitary in the lodges of the United States, tcndere< 
■id in procuring a charter for a grand lodge. The charter of the Scots was derived from Spain, am 
the Spaniards from ScotlamL Mr. Poinsett's charier was obtained fiom a lodge in tbo United St 
which is said to have been constituted under a charter from York^ in En<;land. I.'nder this i 
ter the new order was formed, and obtained the name of Vorks, ( Yorkinos,) The Presidential candi 
of this party was Gen. Vicente Guerrero^ a soldier of considerable reputation, having borne an impoi 
part in the struggle for independence. He was originally a peorlfisher at Acapulco, and remained 
tremely illiterate through life, being scarcely able to write his own name. Uut what was Mr. Poini 
motive for lending himself to the views of a political party in Mexico, representing, as ho did, a Goi 
ment always professing a j>ecuUar dn.>ad and abhorrence of all entanglements of that nature 1 I dc 
doubt, that it was in pursuance of the idea, hinted in the extraordinary paragraph quoted from the 
kansaa Gazette in tho first part of this pamphlet, viz : that ** hopes nu't^hi be entertained of aonni 
Texas, if some other party, more friendly to the United States, eliould predominote in Me* 
This idea was undoubtedly derived, by the editor of thnt paper, fiom our legation in Mexico, and 
been acted upon by our Minister. This is tho key to that busy and flagitious intermeddling in theii 
mestic concerns, which haa poisoned the original and naturally cordial lelationa of the two counl 
Mr. Poinaett undertook to repeat tht druma of Gemt, and the *' Dcmocn.^\Q ^\>^V ^^yira «»Misa^' 
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Unilri 8Cil0i. HM^dectioa of Preadenl wm to take pUet in Scptamber, 1898, wad Hwm vpon thii 
fltection that the machineiy of Yoik meeoniy wee ialeiMed to bear. It wu to creale m adminMlnlioB 
uM^f^ to tiM AmeiwaB miniitar for poirer, and obedient, in ita action, to hie dictatae. Gmennco iMt 
the electian, the choiee baring fidlenapon Gen. Coaies Fedhorzo. a man of liberal attaininanta, of afaifiifv 
and experience in dril aflain. Guenero, aa harinv the leeood higbeat number of veica, would have b^ 
coma eonatiCationaUy the Vice Preaident. Hie friendt wcce greatly cxaaperatcd at tUa reauH, and oooA 
came to a leaolntion noi to abide by it. A coni^ifacy was formed to raiae him to the Pw ri dmry , If • 
faceakingdown the barrien of the Conatitation. They pietendoi that the election waa carriad bj »- 
Crigoe and corruption, and was not a true expression o( thti natioual wilL Of this con8{nfacy the OMal 
leapecUble Mexicans hare ahf ays affirmed that Poinsett waa the loul, and that the leaders held their cft* 
bab at his house — a fine um of the inTiolability of the ambassadorial dwelling ! This eonspifacy v^ 
anited in a snccessfiil iniurrectxoo, and then it was that Poinsett's houie was assailed. The issaiJanta 
wen Yorkino» s & ^ery remarkable fact, conflicting apparently with things i have stated. But it ia ana- 
ceptible of an explanation, and has received an explanation not only coosi^tent with, but corroborative 
of thoae things. It U said that the Yorkinos made the attack by previous concert with the occupant, aa 
the most effisctual mode of silencing suspicion of his connection — a connection so obviuui>Iy indecent and 
culpable, that, if generally believed, it could not fail to arouse a national indignation, and prove fatal to 
the cauaa he had espouacd. Thu-i, the tragic terror <ii musketry and cannon, and the sublime scene of 
cndden awe that fell upon the crowd, at the display of the American banner, was all a farce ! 

Thia aeems incredible, but it i*^ the only explanation of which the facts seem susceptible. It ia noto- 
riooa that the party were Yurkinos, that it was the party of Guerrero, and *.'.iat Poinsett was friendly to 
him and them. Revolutions have brought forth monstrosities as straiifce. Madame Roland tells us, that 
■ome distinguished leaders in the French Revolution, being atruiJ that it would go backwards if there 
wen not something fresh to animate the rage of the Parisian:*, beriou#iy meditated the a8sa&&iuation of 
one another, taking it for granted that the deed would \>q charged to tlie royalists ! 

In April, 1849, Pedraza should have been inauifurated, but he had lied the country, believing thai 
Ifae Yictma doigned to put him to death. These events took place in ^l'ovember and l)ccember, 1828. 
In January, the Congress with whom it lay to declare, on opening and counting the votes, who waa 
elected, deicmuned, by an arithmetic which military usurpation could readily iQ\eut, that Guerrero waa 
the man. 

Thus far I have spoken of this transaction necessarily from information supplied by American new^ 
papen, and by men of intelligence and respectability, who were residing in tlic city ot* Mexico at the 
time. But the documents communicated to Congress, contain some things, which have a l>caring on this 
•nbject. It is certain that Grencral Jackson had formed great expectation of a successful ^ue of tlw 
Texan negotiation from the triumph of the Yorkinos, and that he regarded Guerrero witli a particular 
liriendship and &vor. In a letter, congratulating him upon his accession to the I'residency, Jackson vcn* 
tuiea the flattering asacrtion that Guerrero ** had been elected by the C'>nsiilutional Law of the Mexican 
npnblie, muf by the will of the people." This is not unlike Napoleon's title. '*by the grace of God and the 
Constitution." This was a reckless and most unbecoming committal uf the President of the l.'niivd Statea in 
• domestic feud uf a foreign nation. There is no other instance in our hi:>tory. of that high odicer taking 
aides in such a quarrel. It was. in fact, an implied approval of the conduct of Poinsett in committing 
him»e/f in the same concern. The President of Mexico, under the Federal Constitution, f^as chosen fay 
the State Legislatures, each Legislature having one vote. There were twenty States ; Pedraza had the 
eiDtea of eleven States, and Guerrero of nine. Vet our President declared this militar}* usurpation to bo 
" constitutional law of the Mexican republic, and the will of the i>eo])Ie." 

Mr. Van Buren, in instructions to our MiniMer. says: ** Of the friendly feeling of President Guerrero 
dwn can be no doubt ; and then laments that tliis ''amicable dii*{}o>ition is nMidored inoperativt by pecu* 
liar drcnmstanccs.** In another letter he expresses ** the contidence of General Jackson in his [Guer* 
TCro*a] principles,** and this was said in reference to coldness, suspioiuu, and unfiicndliocss on the part of 
Meiias of which Jackson complained. Contidence is a plant which cannot be forced. 

Again, Mr. Van Buren writes : ** The President flauers himself that he sees in the marked assurance 
of a fnendly disposition on the part of President Guerrero, containetl in the application for Mr. Poinsett's 
recall, the promise of a more auspicious state of things.'* This letter was dated Oct. 1 7, 1SS9. At thia 
time, detestation of Poinsett had become a national sentiment, no longer to be restraiiieil or trifled with. 
Goerrero and his peculiar friends were obliged to give way to it, or lie crushed beneath it. Mr. Butler 
vrritea to Mr. Van Buren in May. 1830. four months after Poinsett's departure, as foUoivit : '-AU the evi- 
dence you meet with here, proves that u hrq:e majority of the most inteliiircnt and weahhy of this com* 
mvnity indulge in uhsolutt ha/ re J to Mr. P. of the most deep and incurublo character, ilow far they 
have even plausible grounds for excusing this state of feeling towards that grntleiuan, I do not permit ray« 
■elf to decide ; but I have beard much from both sides, and the result leaveii au impression thai then 
mre some indiscretions committed, very susceptible of mJ<const] uciion, at the least/' 

Thia evidence cannot l« justly weighed without coi4»iJcrable acquaintance with Butler*s own cha- 
racter and p r oc e e d ings in Mexico. Of these I siull Fpcak in due course. 

Sliangc as it may seem, it is strictly true, that this ** hatred" did not extend to the personal relatione 
iif Poinsett with the Mexicans, but only to his political and diplomatic. His personal qualifications, which 
mn very superior, were always appreciated. He spoke Spanish fluently, was polished and pdiie in hi* 
nuuMwi^ mad poag&*ged, in rather an uncommon degree, the art of pleasing in private and social lile. II 
isF- As irafy smlt^ ib»t ba wbm pcnoaaUj liked in Mexico to the last. How hUong then muat hava bees 
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■ Mimedan of the obliquity of hit public and ofiktal coune. Thefle thingi ODgfat to hvn been 
MODghlv iflTCfligated by this Cfovemmeiit and laid open to this nation. Is tha mighty heart of a peo- 
I to be daapiaed 1 What aingle instniment of civilization, of fraternization, improrement and happineaa 
•■r mpBoaa, can be oomparad with the iutefcoorae, and particularly the diplomatic intercoune of nationae 
iIb faj Che wieCched chicanery of our Goreminent, thia abundant aource of mutual Uearinga haa been 
■aOBM. The spirit of ancient barbarism, when stranger was synonymous with enemy, has been revived, 
ban cveiy descent upon a foreign strand was piracy, and ** all contact was war." TUs is the spirit 
Udl our Government has evoked from the tumuli of Troy, and sent to meet the generous and confiding 
ianean heart. Ferdinand Cortes, was scarcely more hard, rapacious, and machiavelian than they. Tha 
il caeaaqiBences to both sides and to mankind, will doubtless extend fiur into eternity. The Allwise 
ana can see how £ir. 

GoeiTefO was forced, apparently with great reluctance, to demand Poinsett's recall. The following 

ige of a letter from Mr. Uutler to Gen. Jackson, tlirowu 8ome light upon Uiis proceeding. It is dated 
ay 25, 1831, somewhat more than a year after Guerrero's fall. 

" Hitherto, the {lopular sciitinicnt in tliis country was so opposed to our possession of Texas, that the 
ovenunent would not have dared to entertain a propo;«ition on the subject, much less consent to a trans- 
r of the country to us. Whenever the ncw8pa))er8 desired to fan anev%- the flame of opposition against 
CO. Guerrero, there would appear puhiications charLring him with the deHii;n of Belling Texas to tho 
nited States, and then add, tliat for Auch a rriiue alone he deserved expulsion from the Ciovernment." 

Guerrero was a weak, but kind hearted man, gniletul for friendship and favor, and sincerely desirous 
'gratifying Poinsett and satisfying tliiri Hiave-hungering Government. But he could not do il — it would 
ive cost him more than his i^oliiir.il cxii^tencc. 

The letter of Guerrero, lequcsting that Mr. Poinsett might be rcralled, is not given in the documents; 
It we learn from a letter oi^ Mr. Van Buren, that il was very cordial towards our Government and to- 
arda Poinsett. And that ** (jeneral Jackson llattered himftelf that he .saw in it the promise of a more 
ispicious state of things." In his reply, which is published, Jackson improvcR tho occasion to hope that 
,is ready compUance witlt the wish of the Mexican Government, in recalling Poinsett, will tend to dniw 
oaer the bonds of friendship which bind the two nations to each other. Alas, to poor Guerrero, it was 
le bond which made him a slave, and whose weight dracrged him down. Jackson did not ne»;Iect tho 
xasion of this reply, to impress upon Guerrero the importance and urgency of *' com]>le(ing the nogotia- 
Mia pending between the two countries." Thin I take to mean, t/te transfer of Tvxaa to the Ufu'tcd States, 

A few days ol^er Jackson's accession to the Prewdency, I was told by an eminent member of Con- 
■ess, that there were three things which Jackson laid out to do during his reign, viz: t/ie removal of tht 
uUana, the ceMi'on rf the public lands to the Mew States, and the ucqumtion of Texas. Were I to 
ate the name of this gentleman, it would give the greatest weight to this declaration, but I have no au- 
kority to do so. The intrinsic injustice and rapacity of this trio of projects, have often brought to my 
ind a police anecdote in Boston. An extensive and veteran thief was taken up and con\icted. There 
ere found in his trunk, and produced at the trial, written memoranda, of " things to be done in Boston, 
ings to be done in Salem," &c. And then followed a list of property belonging to others, which it came 
ilhin the scheme of his private policy to a])propriale. 

If you look for a moment at these three projects, you will perceive that they nil aim specially to 
Y>mote the profit and a^ru^raiidizement of slave-holders and slave-breeders. They were conceived in tho 
ime iniquity as the reply to tlie application of Great Britain and France, in favor of the suppression of 
le slave-trade. Cheap, I'ertile, and v:iat inuHs of new land arc indispensable to tlie continuance of slaveiy 
id the slave-trade in this country. The follotving extract from a *' Memorial and Petition of Inhabitants 
* Nortlianipton, Mass., to the 27th CVrngresa," hcts this subject in its true li'^ht. It is bubscribed by 
!arly two hundred of the most rcs|icct;iblo inhabitants of all political {»artics in that intelligent town. 

** A few years after the adoption of the (Joni^titution, Washington in addressing a liSuropean corrcs- 
mdent, remarked that the higher value of land in Pennsylvania alK)ve that in the contiguous States of 
aryland and Viruinia, where the soil, ho asserU, was superior to that of Pennsylvania, wjli owing in 
irt to the latter State liaving passed laws for the gradual uboliiion of slavery, ' laws, he added, which 
ere is nothing more certain than that Maryland and Virginia must have, and that at a period not re- 
otc.' This was very nearly iifty years ago. 

•* If tlie father of his country could return and survey the scenes in that city which ho selected as the 
at of republican lil)erty, he wculd shrink back in disuppoiutment and sorrow. 

" His prediction was doubtless founded : 

" I. On the abolition of the slavtr-trade, which was expected to cut off the supply. 

" 2. On the great moral and ]>olitical principles supposed to have been brouy;ht into unrestricted and 
resistible action by the rcvululion. 

*• 3. Tho phyfical effects of slave labor, as exhibited in bus nalive and the adjoining States. 

'* Tho lands of Maryland and Virginia, in this vicinity, choice as was their situation on the banks of 
ie of the noblest navigable rivers in the country, he estimated at only five dollars an acre. Since that 
me they liuvc depreciated, notwithstanding the proximity of the capital, the erection of vast national 
itablif hments, and the execution of extensive works of internal iinprovement. The reason of this gloomy 
suit is, tliat slave cultivation exhausts, in a hopeless manner, the most productive soil. In slave regions, 
en do the work over immense tracts which we execute with cattle over small ones. This is universal, 
id probably unavoidable, on account of the great comparative expense of feodivvz. VJOtVXw'ff.c.'aX^c. 'V>Bk» 
sneral allowance of food for a phnUtion aluMi is a peck, of ndulUvtii cotu \n:t v;mv:V) vix >\\vt>x^:\:iNaN^^*^^v. 
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yitf. This will be mors clear when we tUte, thst the entire cost of the lubsittence and clcHbinf of i 
piuitalion dmve iaji/ieen to twenty doUara a year. The cost of keeping a draft hone is fiv« or aix Umm 
that amount. If, therefore, working onimals were kept to much extent on a plantation, it woaM reifirin 
go much of the labor of slaTes to provide feed for them, that it would be utterly impoaaible to prodiice, ifl 
addition, those enormous quantities uf cotton and other articles for commerce, which constitute the atiplii 
of the alave States. HaTin? no working animals, and none of any consequence for the dairy, thcj hm 
DO manure. And if ihry iiaJ the manure of the largcit and l-e^t conducted furniing- Cdtabhshmenta, whil 
could it effect over fields of several hundred acres ? Procrrssivp. certain, and utter exhaustion is therefbn 
the lot of the slave States. The consequence is, tha: very oAcn when a young heir succeeds to a shvt 
inheritance, he packs up some moveable?, colK-cts his sla\es in a co.*!!?. mounts his horse, and ahandoniiii 
his fields to the succeeJing growth of stunted piucs. uud hUbui!Jin-.rs tj decay, he moves southwestwud, 
until he reaches an Indian reservation, or utlior tract of vir;:in soil, destined in its turn to undergo thi 
same blighting process. For hundreds of iiiiles, ilv.* \jljh1$ earliest settled in Virjinia, North Caroiio^ 
and other old slave States, are wh'.^Hy deserted, covered w'uh a dwarf growth of wood, and reclumcd by 
the wild beasts. There is no way fjr niAn to reclaim t!ieiii, or to preserve others from a like fate, ezce|il 
fiirming. Farming never has sustained sljvery to mueh extent, and il is presumed that it never can. In- 
telligenlx^'^irginians have adir.iitvd, that if they had it>)thii:g but their farm produce, they could not maki 
the two ends meet, and t:;at th^y would be cLIijcd to bt g their slaves to run away, or to run awar them- 
aelres. 

••In this state of thin js. the AmcriL-an sl.ivo-trade comes to their relief. !i r-^-rr.^s to convert motht into 
moitfy. Slaves of either :»ex, carried through tiie periods of infancy and ehildhtxii!, can earn ennush to 
paj for their subsidlenee and eloiikini;. Arrivvd ut the ai;e of eighteen or twenty, their master, who is noC 
unfrequently their father, touches fjr theia from 3!i0 to i,5<>0 d>>!Iars, aecordin? to strength, capability, or 
personal attractions — inulattoes and quadroons, u&ually commanding the highest prices. Women of this 
description, who hai)[icn to l>e. in the languag? of the advertisements, Mer^ likely,* some times sell for 
several thousand dollars. \ woman was lately 9oId at New Orleans for eight thouicand. Amalgamatioa, 
therefore, notwithstanding the extreme horror of the Han. Mr. Campb.-*ll. of >^H3uth Carolina, at the idea of 
a treaty with Hayti, because it would savor of that wicked and indecorous union, is a great and prafitahla 
concern at the south. 

** The price of slaves, taken at large, has advanced in the United States beyond that of any other 
species of property. 

"In the year 1790. on the pre^er.taLicn of th- first petition, that of the Society of Friends, for ths 
ablation of slaver}', Mr. Geny, in advocating a coni.'^iitment. entered into a calculation of the value of the 
staves in the United States, lie made it ;^ 1 0,000.000, aliout ?15 a piece. Thirty years afterwards, Mr. Jc|l 
feison estimated it at >100,000,000, or $200 a piece. Mr. Clay, in a late speech in the Senate, estimalsd 
it at $1,200,000,000, about if.iUO a piece. This is one hundred and twenty times their aggregate, mod 
thirty-three times their individual value in 1790 ! The causes of this vast advance are the abolition ol 
the foreign slave-trade, and the successive acquisitions of Louizjiiana, Florida, and the reservations and other 
Imds of the Indian nations. 

•• The abolition of the foreign slave-trade, gave to the old slave States a monopoly of the Americaa 
slave market. It is no wonder therefore that the highly pi^nal acts against it have originated with thoii 
States. The successive acquisiitiims ab«>vc mentioned, have constantly enlarged that market. From he- 
ginning to sell off the surplus and burdensome slaves, the tr.iiii:ition was easy to breeding them expressly 
for sale. And this has now become the leading interest in Virginia, and perhaps in Maryland and North 
Carolina ; and a brge anil lucrative business in South Carolina. Genrisia. Kentucky and Tennessee. In 
default of a better, it may now l>e called ** the American Sviftem." The annual nunil^r sold from these 
estates to the southwest, is believed to l>e at lea^t lO.iiOO. yielding an income of $30,000,000 per annum. 
In the year 1836, Virginia alone, according to t!>e btatement of her pre^fse^, s<^ld sbves to the amount of 
$40,000,000. Here is a mouop3ly. compared with which, the wi>r«t monopolies of the Old World, sink 
into insigniGcancc. Never, we believe, undor the Mes«ed light of Heaven, was there a legalized busincsi 
ai equal atrocity, raihers sell their own chiMren, brothers tlioir own si.^ters. it may be for infamous pur- 
poses, without much disrepute. Why should th«\v not ? ' 'i'h:* m^'-t enlightened and virtuous nation upon 
earth* licenses it. lie r o:!:eLrs and agents us>ist i!i it. According to her own writers, ri>^m:'<i has ba- 
come another Guinea, and Maryland and North Carolina no !>e(ter. It is known that sons and daughteia 
of distingui^ihed citizen^ ar.d hi^h olficcrji uf this lepublii*. have been sold and tnins|Ktrted from Maryland, 
Virginia, the District of Colusilua, and the Carolinoi:, to the cjttjn, rice, and z>ugar plantations of tht 
southwest.'* 

In such a state of society, how immense and incalculable would be the bcaringi* of President Jazk* 
son*s ** things to be done." Va^t. an! at the tinie, unv:ir;.*aab!.% even to ab^Htiunifts. were the vlcwi 
which he undertook to realize. It would be intere-iting to know whether they originated with himself. I 
think it probable they did not. 'iVxas, thougli the Inst, wa^ not the least. It was the last that he ezpcdad 
to accomplish, though the tirst in his estimation and wishes. We may gather something from the docu- 
ments on this head. We have alreadv seen, in the extracts of Mr. Van Buren*8 letters, how he wu dis* 
posed to bid up (or it. Twice he limited the period in which Butler was to conclude the treaty, and eooN 
with it directly to the United States, as if he hod been giving orders to his overseer. This was vetr mach 
ur IfrnpoteonB vein. The style of his usual orders was, ** Vou will attack and overthrow (culbuitr) thi 

TAi'f im M part nf thm mnhject «n which T feel the want of Jackson's onm (titers to Butler. Ha car. 
*o/idcJ c/o.'9r/r with Duilcr for iiv§ yean«, and this naUon, whow lexvanWit vvvs^ %a^v«Vom ** t«^. 
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BaUArm** it wu his ptrticutar preteniloii to be called, knovn nothing about it. and neip«r will know tny 
bmg abont it, until time ehall place, beyond the reach of human agency, the intereaU and evcuti which 
liat cu rre ap ondence wet to affect, and is aflecUng in a vital manner. What an outrage upon liberty and 
be Conatkution is this! That a President should treat, in a private correspondence, of tlie most delicate and 
aoDientoua public affairs ; and then, under the name of ** private," " unofficial," or " informal," dertroj 
r conceal all record or trace of his acts ! What becomes of his re^ponRibility, wlisit becomes of the right 
nd doty of the n>spcctivc Houses to call for all information resfjecting his official conduct? It is true, 
Iwre ia a limitation to such pupers as may he communicated, compatibly with t!ie public good, but Ihia 
«7 limitation sup{K)ses tlie infunnation to exist, to be of record, and at the constitutional disposal of the 
iro Houses. What becomes of the ri"ht of the Senate, as a part of the Executive, to call for all infur- 
oation in all cases ? Whdt liccomes of the right of impeocbment, if tho President is not to deposite, in 
lie archives of the Oovernmnit, the evidence of liis acts ; hut niuy rm!>r7.zle and destroy the recards, 
fiieial in substincc. whatever name a sneaking jesuiti.^m nmy call them. 'J'o tilirouil itself in mystery, ia 
nold trick of tyranny. To shut out inquiry, and escape ^'rciponKibiliiy," ii had iis letters tU cachet, forty 
liousand of which, could not involve as much evil and crime as one of theric letters to Hutlcr.^ They 
rere about making a whole province a BoHtile ! I tremble at thio gulf. If wt; niUbt submit to have our 
noat vital concerns treated and disjKised of hy an irresponsible a^ent. (and no Guvcrnment seeks irrcspon- 
ibility except in vital concerns,) then we may as well throw all minor things aiWr, and save the trouble 
ind time which the machinery' of elections and legislatures require. 

In the few private letters of Butler to Jackson which aie given, and they are manifctttly but a small 
Mil of those written by him, something of the spirit of Jackson's letters is disrlosied. Thus, in one Ici- 
er, August 5, 1833, he K[if:iks of the Rc<iuisitiun of Texas, as a subject in which ** tho President takes lo 
leep an interest." Again, October 20, 1834, it is the subject iu which '*hc knows the President takes the 
leepeat interest." 

Again, May 25, 1831, Mr. Duller says. "The subject of Texas, about which you express so much 
miiety, I have never for a moment lost sight of." July 2, 1832, he says, " Upon this subject, my Gov- 
mment feels tlie greatest anxiety." And February 20, 1835, he wrote to Jackson, ** It will require a few 
nonths to get every thini; in motion ; but I pledge myself to you — mark rnc — I give you my pledge, 
hat your administration shall not close without seeing the object in your posuession." 

** Your administration shall not close !" That was the word ! What a striking confirmation of the 
itatennent of the memlwr of Congress, then just roturncJ from Jackson's inaugumtiun, respecting hi» 
ttcmorandum of " things to be done in my adiiiinistialion !" 

A circumstance of some importance in Poinsett's concerns in Mexico, was his connexion with 
Lorenzo de Zavala, the proprietor of an immense tract of land in Texas. They lived on terms perfectly 
ratemal. Zavala made Poinsett a present of 100,000 acres of the land, which I presume he owns at thia 
lay. Zavala expected, like other Texan land-jtibbers, that the value of his lands would be vastly cn- 
lanced by annexation to the United 6$tatea. They were for sale in the Is'ew York market, a perfidioua 
jroeeeding, when the policy of his Government, and the wish of his countrymen, was to stop the influx 
ii Americana, Zavala was of course a Yorkino, a portizan of Guerrero, and the leading memlier of hia 
Cabinet, being Secretary of Finance, who in Mexico is the premier. In 1 835, he joined the Texan 
Miganda, signed their declaration of independence, and engaged fully in the rebellion. He was not, how- 
nrer, admitted to any share of the power of tliat windfall of a Government, and died of disappointment 
lad chagrin. 

I have said that Poinsetfs letters, touching his operations for the acquisition of Texas, are all aup- 
maaed. Whether they were private and confidential, and have l)een embezzled or destroyed, I am un- 
kUe to say. There is one mutilated letter, written nearly at the close of his mission, which discloses tho 
'eanlt. The following is an extract : 

**ln my despatches, dated the 8th of January, and 7th of February. 1828, and marked Nos. 1 13 and 
115, [the first of wldeli only is given, and that mutilated.] you will find the reasons assif^ned for the re- 
lewal of the treaty of Washington, [the treaty of limits with 8{iain.] by the Mexican pienipotentiarica, 
la well as those which determined mo not to resist the wishes of this Government in this jmrticular; and 
lamttill convinced that we never can expect to cx'.end our boundary 9outh of the Subine without 
fuarreiing with these people, and driving them to court a more strict alliance with sums European 
wwer.* 

Such is the sketch of .Mr. Poinselfs doinqi-i in Mexico. It is necessarily imperfect in consequence of 
he mutilation, and still more from the suppression of the mjsl important, indeed I might K;iy, of all docu- 
nenta, which a Machiavelian adminifttmtion Ihourrht important. 

Guerrero*B career was terminated in a few months. His administration was essentially weak, but 
that did not save it from being wrecked. He suspended, as t.) Texas, by a mere private letter, the execu- 
tion of the law for the alwlition of slavery. }Ie was deposed, panloned, and pensioned. But he soon 
engaged in another criminal attempt against the constituted authorities, and, like his associate and leader 
ia the struggle for independence, General Iturhide, was taken prisoner, tried by a court-martial, and shot. 
The pension granted to each, with a pardon for the first offence, was $23,000 a year! In a quotation 
from an enemy, given in the first part of this pamphlet, the Mexicans are called *' vexbhocb." Their 
tifatment of these misguided men showa that the epithet is justly applied. Perhaps they eired on the 
■da of clemency, but I say that a people capable of such acts must have great hearts. And I venture to 
say farther, that all the ** booted loafers," land-jobbers, and slave-brccdcra to VmcA, ^xm\«c V«\j» ^fibi^ W«« 
But of the Eastern 8honv wouid jirohtbJy never icach Mexico ; axi^ il VVikc^ ^^,^«3 >KQvi^Twv(«i\kxv 
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•^teplviderof chiudMs" home. The NewOrleuM nidTemi tdiloa BMy rani the 
cat fljcm np by thmitlPllT V^ **m «^ >tinn—iA» ii m an — y opamjon- But oiw of thm hM tiW H 
out €£ hH •ditoikl chair. Let him ipeek. Any men who hee icad Ihe bettlee diey gsvo with Mr 
swoide Bt the months of the canuon of Cortei» even ee deecribed faj pntial end Ufoled hie- 
irill conev in thb opinioo. M^ God gnat them p ec e , aad liberty widi onlerveBd to ae a 

OB of their eenfideaee end firienddiip, whidi mechietvhem end politicel madeHem have deeira ' 

I noir cme to the eneeeeeor of Poineettt iinCAony Buikr, of MinaBpiM, e Texen land-Johber 
^ riieeondiag debtor, who wee eppoinled ooldy bceeuee he wee known to Generd Jecheoot ee a 1 
Himnleted bj everiee, lazwyr end mioery, end capeUe, by hia utter deatitation of rirtoe end honor, of 
pnieninff the derling object throogh all the dirty ways of intrigao end cormption. It bee been aaid my 
jaatly that Jeckaon did make this appoiiitnicnt with Mme reference to the fitneae of the man for hja en- 
pioyincnt. We learn from himself, what needed not to haTO been told, that bis hopes and plane were 
folly developed beibra he went on his aiiasioa. In a letter to Jackson, dated Mexico, May 25, 1881, he 

eaye: 

** The sulject of Texas, about which you express so much anxiety, I have never for one moment 
lost sight of; for, in adtiiiian to \i-hat I knew to l>e your wiehes un that subject, I could not bo insensible 
to the great advantages our country rslaven' ] would derive from the ai'quisition ; and my opinion, com- 
municated very freely on this subject, both to yourself aud Mr. Van liuren, in the summer of 1829, at 
Washington city, abundantly establishes the fort." 

From the boginning our GoTcrnment was anxious to form, but not to olwerve, a treaty of amity and 
commerce; that of Mexico was willing to form such treaty, and anxious to accompany it with a treaty ol 
limits, strictly conformable to the Florida treaty with Spain, which established, as is well known, the Sa* 
bine as our western boundary. A commercial treaty was negotiated by Poinrett, but the Mexican Con- 
gress resolved not to ratity this without the other, or without an aiticle in the first, recognising the afoee- 
aaid boundaiy. Various artifices were used by our Minii-ter to obtain the comnienial treaty, leaving the 
question of boundary open. It would involve long and minute details to make this subject fully under- 
stood. One fact I will state as a sample of the whole. In 18S3, a treaty of limits was concluded. It 
appears, by a note addressed by tlic Minister of Foreign All'airs, dated Mexico, May 10, 1828, that this 
treaty, enclosed in a box, was, upon Mr. Poinsett's suggcfrlion, committed to him to be sent to the 
Mexican Minister at Washincton, in order to the exchange of the ratilications. In a report made by Mr. 
Alaman to the Mexican Congress, iu January, 1830, 1 find the se«^uel to the transaction. Mr. Alamea 

aeya: 

** To this conduct, [a system of gradual encroachmant.] whose end is so evident, and whose execii- 
tion they have been preparing witliout swerving from their policy, may alMbe assigned the circumstance 
of the non-execution of the treaty of limits, concluded between them [the United States] and ttieee 
Statee. The cause of this suK[»eiitiion is worthy of notice, and comes in coutirmation of all that has beea 
said. The treaty was sent to our Minister Plinipoientiary near that Government, conddentially through 
Mr. Peinsett, that our Minister might proceed to the exchange of the ratifications ; and although then 
are in the Department under my chance, all the proofs necessary to lead to a full conviction that a powef 
to eflect that exchange was sent with the treaty, it was mislaid, and our agent received the treaty alone ; 
and thii was used as a pretext to justify the delay in the ratiiication at the time, and wbich it is now an- 
nounced will only be rotified when the treaty of commerce shall likewise be concluded. The treaty a^ 
cured to us that part of Texas, [apart i«ttlcil by pcoplo of Arkansas, and claimed by that State,} as it'took 
as a basis of the settlement of limiij$, that whicii had been adopted in the treaty concluded with the Court 
of Spain ; and this circumstance is tlic cause of all the obstacles to its execution." 

I would fainhojie that here is some mistake, but the general impression I have derived from onr own 
documents, and the profound i>ilcnce of our own Government :is to the infamous trantisaction here charged* 
render that hope extremely faint After a series of delays, the time at length arrived when the two tieiH 
ties were in conjunction at the city of Washini^on, ready for the exchange of the ratifications, or rather 
supposed to be so. Mr. Montaya, Mexican Charge d* Aflaires, addressed a note to Mr. Livingston, dated 
Washington, March "6, 1832, in v«hich he informed him that he was duly authorized and ready to pe»- 
ceed to the exchange of the ratifications of ** the treaty of limits, and that of amity and commerce^" s^ 
minding bim that tlie term, limited by treaty, for cflecting that exchange would expire on the Sch of the 
ensuing April. Mr. Li\iugi(ton, then Sccretar>' of State, replies, on the 30th of March, that he hee 
" thc''satiiifaction to inform Mr. Montava that he ivill, on Wednesday, the 4th of April, be ready to pro- 
oeed« with Mr. Montuyu, at the ofiice of the Department of State, to the exchange of the ratificetione 
of the treaty of eurnmerce /" I confess I did not expect here that Mexican patience would givo way. 
Can any thing be conceived more deliberately impudent than Iiis reply ! On the 31st, Mr. Montaye ex- 
presses regret and surpriKC, civing a bLstor}* of the successive delays, and concludes with the hope that 
Mr. Livingston will be rrady, at the appointed day. to exchange the ratification of both treaties. On tha 
eame day Mr. Livingston icplies that the treaty of limits had not yet been ratified by our Seimte, end 
then reads to the Mexican a homily upon the division and distribution of powera in this Government, end 
the sacred regard that the executive paid lo the authority and righu of the Senate. On the 3d of Apvil. 
Mr. Montaya a'iswers, that he was aware v( the division of powers, but says he cannot proceed to tha 
exchange of the ratifications of the treaty of commerce without, at the same time, exchanging thoee al 
ihe treaty of limits. Xow, this treaty had been ratified by our Senate four yeara before, and there wia 
fotb/n^ mubmittiti tn ihvm thu time except an additional article prolonging the time within which the 
UOcatiaam mJffhi be escb:utged, Aad lliis was the pretiiJil on wVuch \he ireatios were now to be 
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fffttad, and the question of boundary left open. Mr. Montaya'a last note had the deeirod eflect, the 8e 
•eted, and the ratificationii of both treaties were exchanged, Kothing now remained for establialiing 
boandavy, except to run the line araording to the Florida treaty. 

On the 25ih July, 1832, Mr. Butler communicated to the Mexican GoTcmment the proclnmatio 
the President, declaring the treaty the law of the land. In the same letter he insinuates that there 
be great diiRcuIty in running the line, that this was the opinion of our Government ; and then annou 
diat he haa received frup the President instructions for negotiating a "new boundary, more conform 
to the mutual interests of each!'* On the 14th of February, 1833, the Mexican' Secretary of fi 
repHea, and observes that the domestic troubles from which tlie countr}- had just emerged, were the c 
of thia delay. He then declares that the Mexican (Jovornmcnt wiii not occupy itself with the Bti{ 
tioDt of the treaty, otherwise than to e:ivc them a mofit reli^ous obm*rvanr(*.'* 

In the English of this note, publishr<1 in the documents, there is a material mistranslation ; whc 
made by Butler, or at our Department of State, I know not. The Mexican Secretary says his Go« 
ment "will not occupy itself," [no m ocupcra,'] with the Kuhjcct of the treaty, any further than to full 
The translation is, the Mexican Government *< will do ail in its power," <&c. One is an express rei 
to negotiate, but the other does not exclude the idea. 

It is necessary to trace Mr. Butler's doinpfs, so far as isolated and mutilated letters will enabk 
to do it, previous to that perio<l. In his iirst letter, dated Mexico, January 10, 1830, he enclones a re 
made to Congress by Mr. Alaman, already qunied. Tliis document hns been made known, to some exi 
io this country. It will suffice to say, thnt it dc^icribcs with much detail, and with an evident feelin 
indignation, the system of intrusion and gradual cnrroafhmcnt by citizens of the United States, and o 
Btonal violations, with military force, by tl.e Govcrnn;ent of the I'nitfd Stntrs, of neijrbltoring territc 
It goes over the cose of Floriila and tiie Indian nations, and notices the pretended titles and unfoui 
claims set up by newspaper writers, alluding, no doubt, more particularly to Benton essays undci 
■ignatares of " La Salle," and " Americanns." The diplomatic agency tlirn lK?gins, using the inquie 
they have created in a province, as an argument for its cession to tbctn. lie notices the introductio 
ilavea, and declares that all slaves brought in or bom bince 1.3ili July, 1S24. are held illegally. He sp 
of a population of American squatters, numbeiing nearly two thousand, settled between the 8a 
and Neehes, a territory forbidden to be occupied even by rep^ularly admitted and naturalized foreign 
and observes, that the insurrection of the year preceding had U'gun in that population. He conclude 
proposing a method of securing the province. 

Mr. Butler, in his next letter, dated Marcli 9th, and addressed to Mr. Van Buren, expresses his b 
that "Texas can be had," notwithstanding the Secretary's report ; sui^i^'st? that it will be good polic 
advance our claim as far the Rio Bravo, as a means of getting more easily a less favorable boundary ; 
obaerves, that he perceives the Mexican Government are **becomini; anxious on the question of limi 
that he had used means " to create sus])icion and alarm their fuars." The next letter touching Texi 
addrciised to Jackson, and dated April 15, 1830. He says that there is now a probability of " his ef 
ing all the objects with which ho was charged ;" that the Texas part is attended with some ditHcul 
but he hopes to reconcile that Government ; that the Secretary' of State e\'i>Tes&es the utmost good wi 
the United States, and a wish to advance their interests and acconimo<iatc the wishes of the Govcrnm 
The only further reasons be assigns for expecting success is, '* tlu> apprehended invasion from Spa 
Mr. Alaman had approached the subject of aid from our Government, in case Mexico should be a] 
invaded, and ''seriously pressed," but he [Mr. B.] evaded the question ; "promised nothing, and by r 
tifying a little, lef^ him [Mr. A.] not without hopes." He then adds this significant sentence, whici: 
mains an enigma throughout the documents : " Besides, 1 have other ground on which I found a l 
that tlie Mexican Government may be induce^] to yield Texas." He thinks " he shall be able to mar 
these people better than Mr. Poinsett was able to do." 

The next letter on Texas is addressed to Jackson, and dated May 25, 1831. After speakin 
Jackson's anxiety on the subject, and of a private letter he had n'ceived fioni bini, he says: 

" You know the state of public feeling towards us which prevailed universally at the period of 
arrival in Mexico, and the change of administration [fall of Guerrero] which took place immedia 
thereafter. A party had arisen info power ivhich my predeceffor declurrd to be fo hostile to the Un 
Siatef, and so completely under the dominaucy of a foreign faction, that it wculd be vain to expect i 
them any thing like justice ; and the tone of the public prints, as well as every one to whom I liad 
ceaSi confirmed Mr. Poinsett's opinion." 

Under these circumstances, he concluded not to agitato the subject of the ccppion, " until it sh< 
he completely lost sig^t of by the people" of Mexico. But then, **ibc newspapers of the United Si 
had to constantly kept the subject liefore the public gaze, as to spoil his plan.'' 'J'his letter contains 
choice morsel, which I scarcely know how to value, it is so rare and so exquisite: 

" Your informant is entirely mistakcji in the fact of Mr. Alonian tteintr concerned in the T 
grants. I know positively that he is in nowise interested as a proprietor.*' 

Here we have, tlicn, an inkling of the system these worthies were pursuing. Here we have a 1 
of what Jackson's letters, if we could get at them, would gi\e us much— enoudi, I doubt not, to i 
the nausea of " the Five Points." He re we have a glimpse of that man n^ he is. and as he will y< 
seen in the liiiht of history ; feeling round with his long skinny fingers, to find in men comipt i? 
where he may insinuate them. He, c* the hcml of ih" cj/nspirary. I'.iul known linw this corruptia 
editors, officers of the Government, and every class of citizens, could \)k. •.vccr.w.YV.v.Vvci^, Wc^ V\W\> 
■Iso, what Zavala was, for di?ubtlcBB Poinseit had writlca mucYi oC \\\to, V!^av\v^\vjt ^\c wsX -(^wiC 



The neit letter of Mr. Butler it atldremed to Mr. Livingston, who, it will be recollected, bccm 
Secretary of State upon the diisolution of Jackvon's firKt "unit" It is dated Au^. 11, 1831, abov 
three months after the one last quoted. Mr. Bu*Ier acknowledges the receii>t of devpatchea from Mr 
Livingston, ** numbered 18. 19, and SO." To the first of those he says, ** I shall take leaToto refdy IDI 
private letter as more suitaMe, under an impre««i')ii that such a mndc of communication will compon 
Detter whh the subjoct, than by a formal oiFuial i^Cbpntch.*' He mentions ti\e absence of Mr. Alamn 
for some time from Mexico, as a n*a:!on fiir not rnterii:gupon the subject of TciTas, '* referred to in a pri< 
Tate letter from the President, sumc time past." Ho jrromises to prosecute the subject at the earliest o^ 
portunity. 

Of the despatches above acknovvlcJced, Xo. »'19," the one he takes leave to reply to in a piirati 
letter, is not among the documents. This i> a practical illustration of the Iht^Icos and indecent niaiin«] 
in which this correspondence was conducted. .ni»i th«. [leojOc of the United SiatCii are treated by this hum' 
bug democracy. No. "ID** rtlatcs to an intr■rpc^itioIl cf our Minister with the Govern r.".cs;t of Mexico, 
to prevent the setting on fnot, profiling an J prcpjrMig any expc-.Iiiion or intcrUTcnce/rw.-? M.x.'co iniht 
affain and iro\:hkinf ihe " s:slcr rcp»ibl'c" of fii:r.!ctriula ; auJ "^0** ri.'la!c« to a trlrlipg affair about 
the citizenship of certain persons. Thc.v? ar** ii:a;!e puMic t\r i!:e inl"iinatio:i o.'the people, \%hilc "IS/' 
too imponant to be spoken oi, even in tUc recesses of the Dcj ar*.::iciii oi' Siato, except in a whisper, ii 
not given, nor ilic answer. 

November 2, l!?l*-, Mr. Butler acknowledj*"* l!ic receipt of two i^^spatihe*. only or? "f which ii 
giTcn, and promises to C!nbr.i''e *• the eariie^t opportunity *:.{ c'->ni*>nn;i^ i.» tlie wisl.is of tiie President 
on the stiljtct iiu^icuiid.'^ Wlial t';.it bu' ject \\a-. i r.iusi leave i.» vuur thoughts. The documents c<mi- 
tain no light to show anythins about it. Vi -. liiey do. tli'M'jIi ! 

Next we have a leller a.lJrc«se*l to Jack?ou. and 'T^d December 23, 1S31. This letter containi 
intercslinjr matters in relation to the irea'y vi amity and cnmicr^c. ti.en I; lure lliC Mtxi^un Congress foi 
their ratification. bi:i I fc'l obli.^ed to Cii;iii.e niy«i li" to tr.ccir./ i:;e T« :.;-ii negotioti-.m. On this subject il 
is obfserved, •'! hope to be uMe. vory >ihori!y, to coRiriy4.r.icil:? soir.ilhin^ on the sulject of T ■■" 

On the I6th of July tollr:* In*, he i:oe< c:'n'.niuiiic;iie ^onu•thi^^ t.» Mr. hivir.g&tt^n. It is an account ol 
two coiiit'Tcnccs with Mr. Alam.Tn, ilircc'lv af:d > ■■!-;I\ on t^e Pur icci of *i'«.xa<. T!ie?c confciences were 

• ■ ■ 

held July 2d ami lUi!i. 1>3",\ TLi f.rft coiuVr, nco i-./.m ly Mr. Buiier b stilting to Mr. Alaman, the 
desire of our (•overnnuTil Ot a new 1 . -.nilriry ; in:\i cretit binefit would accrue to both nations by adopt- 
injj one '• further west ;" l!:at e-.'!!:e torri:irv occLpieJ by cur ciii/.en.*. would, "in t!iO opinion of some 
persons affecting an accurate knouleilgc of gc-^Mpby,'* fall will. in liie province vt Texas, as the line 
would, in all probability, co; that in tliat case il wonlJ liocome a very serious question, whe'.lier the Gen- 
eral Government of the I'niled JSlaics '• possessed the power of ininsitrrin;: any ]»ortion of the people to 
a foreign Government ?" that he felt a^sun^d the Government would not absent to any such a thing, and 
"equally certain that the inhaltiiants would not relinquish tlieir pro;)crty,** unless the Mexican GoTem- 
ment compcuMited them for their labor and money cxpcnJed ; ** tliat these lands covered two coantien io 
Arkansas, including several thousand inhabit.ints. and many b.undrcd thou<ir.d ceres of land ;'' that hia 
knowledge of the exhau<?id state of the Mexican treasury forbide the iJea of hvr taking 'so heavy a pe* 
cnniary lesponsibillty ;" tliai, be>idfri all this, there was imruir.«=nt danctr of disturl>ances and revolt 
Id Texas, which would forever lo«o the pro\Ince to ^fexii'o; that, on litis point, his Go\emmciit **(elt 
the greatest anxiet\ ;" that it was known there were su.oj.icions an.l i'lij uialior.s a.; linsl his Government 
of **Betret encouiascment .uid siirr-rt" totbe Texanis; that ali knew how iliiiKuIt it was to rec.ovo such 
impressions. *'ncl\Mi':»'...!jwi:;j . .:i j.o.ti I'niih nr.i luir dc.iliuc:;'* il.al il v. a-: i'.? e»u.ct which furh sus- 
picions and iRipulatioi.s wiuiM l.a\e up. n li.e liarmony of the two couiiiiies. that niai'c " t^ic PrcaiJcnt 
ISeel such an in'.cn .«-:** ii: c?.. ctiriir an an.in_eikienl « iiicii would remove lorever the prolMVility efconision ; 
that Texas once in ie\t'.!. Mexico diJ net p.sse.« t!:c r:i^?.:^? of c^n, iiieri.v.T the rexeU.^rt ; and, Cnaliy, 
that if she did, she m«isl C'->v>;iiiii!.- ! •> Cyy-^U.: \i[ .m her iVctis-iry i.> lutp up a force suf.'ijii-^.t to ..oid 
the rcvoluti'Miiiiy .-spirits li.r :.ri:-r.,]-,,'5 ij,..t v-riu •• to t jw rel-.ilion"] in chc. k. an) Tej>rv»s ll*:ir future 
attempts. Mr. Alanii:i r. j !.•.!. t::.il !:" oirecil v.iih insny of tiic.^e iUr::c-:i.".:i'«, ll.at the question prc- 
aented many uiir.euluis, l-ji iL.^: !.o :l!i iat!i.:e.l t'> if..d l.i.j..-.lf lo a.iy ]:;t.i-"un' tb.at would have a ten- 
dency to allay jcalou Ice a!;d su-i'.ri US i tt\'ein t;::: f.vo n I'.i-^"-; ar-i de.-irc.l th::t Mr. Butler's remarks 
might be susjiended unii! a i"jjr:..-r c.^.:'j :c' .% I f :::ry i.i; l.-i:l sj-'t enough 1':k or** O.oss, 

The further d.r.l' r-Tic- t 'o'; j.la »' as a!' >ve rioi.:i.n:t .1. ?»T:ips v ere e\*ii' '.tCw, and the Hue traced 
according to :!ic n.v'..*.. t.-cL'v .f inI.j. /,.,; L.-n- a conte.-st aro>e ^^ l.e'.her the S'zl^rte or the .VfcAct 
were the Saliirc. ?.ir. \..:\ Tnui-v. 1:..,' i:iica«d BLtler lo ta!-»e the baius* orour.d. lh?.l the Ncches was 
the Subir.c. Mr. Alaman •• .<.!r.)nulv oI«ii-.'tLJ," because tiic eastern river had uUs ays b.H'n known as the 
8abii:c, aiid the whv'i .'ii one alwa\ .« as I'.ie Nedirs. 

This cuntCbt, il w ould set ni. crc.v \\\\r,\\ ; w!i.»rcrpon Butler dcxterouslv remarkoil. that this veir 
dispute now ra*se.1, "!^-« a ^troll:.■ ar^iiriit.r.t for a Icpting a b^ur.dar^* which would supersede the necessity 
of this discud.>ion ; tJi..t lie wMuil a.].! cno •..•.I;.-r n ;:iark.ihr.t wha:c^er n'i;;ht Ic t'ae names of these rivcra, 
he (Mr. Aluinnn^^ t'.d net scero to 1 .• :., ; ri-i.*! . :' il.c f^.'i that there wr.«; anoil^.er river known by the 
name of the i^c' i? r. v.:.i. h I..:.l i:> :i-e wc-t of tb? A"/f.vff. an J cmpii« d inn ihe iiio Bravo del Norte, 
above Lorcdo. ui..! i^.,: :'■.? jv.Mi.m might t'jirly arisse. wliieh wa* the 5aM;:e of the Spanish treaty ; 
tliat this boundary wolM u.w i:.? inr.v iiian we clainird ; and that he threw this out to show the dinScnl- 
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be Myt* " thought it was going too far went," including a population purely Mexican ; but ha adii 
" I now underatand you. We may not diflfer greatly, eventually, ao if you will pleaae to addren an 
fldal communication, it ahall be laid before the Vice President, and be answered with all convenient 
ipatch." 

To this a memorandum is added as follows : ** The communication was prepared and delivered 
the 16th of July.'* This letter is not to be found either in the Department of State, or the archive 
the Legation in Mexico. Over this circunistancf!, Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, when these documc 
were called for in 1839, pauses with a solemn gravity, and ciplains, at luurh length, the why and wh 
fore Mi« document is not communicated to Congress. As though this were the only one wanting! 
fhallow device — an ostrich hidmg its head and eyes in the sand, fancy inghliat as she sees nothing, she is 
seen ! 

August 12, 1832, Mr. Dutler says : ** My note on the subject of T , rcmuins unanswen 

He announces a change of Ministry in Mexico, expresses regret that he could not linish this affiur v 
Mr. Alanian, as Ihcy ** understood one another,'* and rciM*ati: hiri confidence of ultimate success. 

October 7, 1832, he says that he hai not mentioned the Nuhjtxrt to the new Minister, Mr. Fagoi 
At this time there was a handbill issued in Mexico, clKiructcrizing with severity the conduct and desi 
of the United States in relation to Tcxns, and declaring tliat they were watching the opfiortunity wl 
the penduig revolution [Santa Anna's in 1832] uii^ht atVurd to i; rasp it. This handbill called forth 
indignant and atrqrievod representation from Mr. liutler to theSecietnry of Stale, respecting the ^'si 
derous imputations*' cast ui)on the Uovernment and ficoplc of the United States." The handbill is 
given in the documents. 

The next letter is written to Jarkson, and dated Febniarj' 10, 1833, This dwells upon some i 
mation ho had leceived " iVom a friend," that Mexico would like to negotiate a loan with our Govemm 
be says, that if the proposition is mnde, he will turn it to the liest nccount in rogurd to 'the l)oundary questi 
Ue then proceeds : •' r^'upposc it is perceived tliut an al»s<.l;it'.» s ilc at the time will not bo made, but th 

morteage on the territory of T , could 1 o as sccuriiy for the lo:ui ;" ami he inouircs whether 

ahould loan what we are wiiiiiv; to give as jiun'hase moui'v ; whither the province sliduld be deliverei 
us on the execution of the mortgage, and rtin«iik.9, that ns Mexico cnul.l nevtr p;iy the debt, a mortj; 
would be as good as an abitulute snio. He supf^e^^ts f^rcat dilHrultios in the way oi the latter, and fiurt 
iarly that a sale would give a handle to the eneuiies of the adrninistrutinn tluMi in power in Mexico. 

And now, for the first time, a note of ili^approbHtioii came from Wushiiigton. T\w. proponitjon ( 
loan (not yet, and never, in fict, mei)tion>^d by the Mexican Ciovernnieijt) was promptly negatived by 
der of Jackson. The newly discovered Stif/int is left to be turnotJ 'to the diplomatic mill, as best 
Mini«ter might. At this tim?, complaints bo^ran to 1m> oHieJulIy made by the Secretary of Stat 
Mr. Butler, of the aid and encouras^ement which seditions and daniyerous men in Texas were roceii 
from the United States. Tlio«e rcprcfientations were f.>un<icd on inff»i motion received by the Gov 
mcnt from its officers. Tlu re arc several iiote<t, from time to lime, to this elfect, but I find no trace of 
reply whatever. Our Administration deemed it hest to rest their ilefence on silence and a conscious] 
oo sensitive as not to condescend to rebut suspicion. In fact, a year before this, Livingston directed 1 
ler to declare, ** should any such sucgestions be made, that his Government would legard them ai 
unfriendly doubt of ihdr^ondfuith" 

I now return to the letter in which the Mexican Government ?oid it "would not occupy itself" \ 
the subject of boundary further than to execute exactly the treaty. September 6, 1833, Mr. Duller rcj 
to this letter. At this time it begins to be evident that Jackson was losing his confidence in the mi 
and the reprcRcntations of Butler; that he also l>egan to losit his temiier and lo show signs of "r 
inff." Jackson's letters, I am pentuaded, would prove this. Mr. Butler on his part began, I think, to 
prebend the loss of his place, and determined to try intimidation. Without |mying the slightest at 
tion to the plain declining by Mexico of any further correspondence on the iMundary, he says : 

" The under5i^ncd has more than once, during the jiresent year, renewed the application for re< 
udering and newly arranging, in a clear manner, and on a pcrriiaitenl ba>is, this question still unwel 
between the two nations, a question always highly delicate and deeply intere.-iting to the parties concer 
but without having the goud fortune to eii<-it a reply from the Supreme (iovernment, although the < 
nary courtesy observed between nations in their intrrcoiirsc with ench other, might have fairly anthoi 
the expectation of such a reply. N«^t wiliiout a hope, however, tint diirniihies which are known to 
round this question may yet Ite adjusted in an aiiiic.nble anl satisfactory manner to both partii*s interest 
he once more invokes the attention of the -Mexican (iovernment to the fuliiort, and "cannot di 
that the result will be an immediate, ponnanent, aufl an»i«vdiif arranireniont, in whi«h the iiili*rests of I 
parties would bcconsullod." About the same tiino, Butler wrote Jiivinq :tori that he desitrnctl to odcJ 
« a private letter lo General Santa Anna on Ihe eubject, and request an interview, at which he would 
deavor to convince him of the nrmv/Zi/ of alterinjjr the bounJury.'* "I hi>j)o," says he, "asurcej^ 
mult from th** interview with Santa Anna." Jlc mentions, a month or two ufier. that he had go 
answer, though ho had adilre.-jcd an "unolli'ial note,'' lo tlie PreHltlenl Santa Anna, "unking the pn 
ety, nay neco-sity of a prompt decision of the question, and during all this delay we are calumniatid 
tuisrcprcsentod in this .Administrutiim ns entertaining views towards 'IVxas of a character hostile tc 
terrltuiial integrity of Mexico, and doubly eneonraginir and abetting the citizens of that counlr\' to tl! 
off their allecianre to Mexico. All this is the work of Mr. Ilurbide, [Mexican Chars^e in lU«. V'> 
States,] and is a continuance of the same system of sbrndcr upon owt cowwNtv, coxmcicw^c^Vs ^^ 
Bel, [former Mexican minister in the United States.']" Il is wotVVv^ o^ xeTCvwV\VTwV'S\\.N ^w'^w^^ 
polling njrii chMrgm, dirvcttil ISuller to refer the Mexican Go\cTiiiv\ev\\ Vo \\ve \«v^xVa vA Ihtir tvi( 
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At thi« time a private claim of a roan by thr name of Baldwin, for injuries allogcJ to Iiave b6« 




Mexican Secretary remarks, in reply, that be is directed by the Prcndent to call Mr. Butler's attention tc 
the language of the nl>ove mcntion:'d letter. The Cinrcrnment b&d done nil that, by the constitction 
they couki do, and that was to iKisten the action of the judicial courtK that had Baldwin's case before them. 
Butler replies to this that he is sure the f'rcHidcnt of the United States meant nothing otTensive, but thai 
** whatever responsibility there is. his Govennnent will answer it" In addiiion to this, a variety of olhei 
clainii of our citizens upon the Mexican Cioveriiinent, wore now pressed hard in a tone of impatienci 
mod menace by ours. Meantime, the most irri'atin? ir.teiligence was constantly reaching the Sfexican 
capital, concerning the opieratioiis of our citizens in and about Texat. At this time, ako, another com< 
munication was made by order of our Government touohinc new exertions on the part of the United 
States, and of their Minister in S|>ain, to procure the recognition of >Texico by S|Kiin. Boiler cumplaini 
to Mr. McLane, then Secretar}- of State, that he ri-cei\ed ** a ven* brii-f and cold acknowledgment of oui 
UDceaaing exertions." 

On the 21st December, 1S34, Mr. Butler writes a very remarkni'lr letter, lie states, by order of the 
President, of course conveyed in a private letti^. ** tlint loncer d^iuy in adjusting; the true boundaxy be- 
tween Mexico and the United Stnics, v-.ubl i\'.i U ffr/a.'ttiil.'* He then adds ihi< : 

"Mexico being in the oi-eupanry of a V.w^c poriioii of territory which the Government of the under* 
signed conceives rtspertfuUy to brlon^; to the people ol* the Uniiei! States, and a ^reat part of which, itii 
understood, has already In-en granted, under the nutlioriiy uf Me\ii.>o. to various individuals, it becomei 
more imperiously unrent that this question shouK! proiuptly l>r <:|sp<-.sed of." He couel;:des with the tie- 
quest that a treaty be made so as to be " acted on by the Senate of the United States, liefore the 4th ol 
Mareh ensuing.'' 

To this communication, no reply appears to have been m>ido : I ut in reply to another from the same, 
dAted January 7, 1835, which is not amonir the d'.Hunients. the Mexican Secretary informs Mr. Butler 
that the subject of the boundary had been comn^itted to their Minister at \Vashingt<.'n. and adds : 

•* Were it not for this, the Secretar\- of S:ate would have true satisfaction in treating on the subject 
with Don Antonio Butler, knowini; the mmUrutinn^ the honesfy n:id scriipuhisity of his principles^" 

Mr. Butler now obtaintd leave to make a journey to Washington, to confer with the President and 
Mr. Forsyth, now Secretary* of State, on the <;tate und prosjiects of his nesotiation. On the 2Cth Feb^ 
1835, he addtvsses Jackson thu<. which I copy rteraiim. It is not the whole letter, but all that is given. 

" Whenever I shall have the pleasure ol seein:: you. it will i.>e in my power to show you clearh* that 
I have not lieen idle, that all has been done, that under ]iresent circunistanees could have been done ; that 
every thing is ripe for concludinc:. satisi'actoriiy, M# v*hol»: yufjict. I can prove, almost to a demonstration, 
that'in three months we may cor.suntn^ate every thinp ; but there is one stutnMins Mock in the way, which 
you must remove. The explanatioii would be too lon^ for a letter, independent of the documents, which 
it is proper to lay befon^ you in ordrr to command the whole ground ; and I am so sliortly to be with you 
myself, when we may confer fully, tliat I icil it t!ie less necessary to make a w ritten communication ; and, 
moreover, the HtumUiKiz bhck to whie!i I al'u'.e. you cannot immediati'ly remove. It will require a few 
months to get evenb* thing in motion ; but I pUoL^e mvscli* — mark me — 1 give you my pledge, that your 
■droinistration shall not close without seeine the o}»jecl in your possessi.ni." • 

There is another extract ei]ually nnsieri i.s with the f.ircioing, to Mr. Forsyth, as follows : 

** But this is not all we shnfl ^tn'u .• for \-y tlje establishment of the true lino, a door will he opened 
to us, through which we may enter tVir the sntisftietorv* arrangement of a question of much deeper interest 
to us than tlie mere marking of a boundary line" — li.o restoration of fueilive slaves. 

These letters were written verv- near the ti.ne ot his lieparture for Washington, where we find him 
in Mar, June, and the first days ot July fii]l.<v, ii] j. While there, he laid o|mmi. in a letter and in convrr- 
aations, his new plan for taking Texis by dijjlomaey. The h-tter is not civen, so that we have no solu- 
tion of the eniffma of the two last letters from Mexieo. .-\t his departure to return to Mexico, he was fur- 
nished with the following answer and hislrurti>)ns. written by Mr. Forsyth, and dated July 2, 1835: 

" I have presented for tiie consideration nf the P.-isident your letter of the 17th ultimo, relative to 
the negotiation with Mexico for Tc a^s. By his t:ir.\-ii-'<ii. I have the honor to inform you that no suf- 
ficient reason appears upon it for any changes in the insu actions that have hecn heretofore given to you 
on tliat subject. With an anxious desire t» .mvuto the very de.'iraMa alteration in our boundary with 
Mexico, the President is r»:s.>l\id tJiai no mran^. of even an e»juivoi .il character, shall be used to accom- 
plish it. It is due to the occasion to txay to you also, that en the examination of your communications on 
this subject, connected with your verbal explanation^, no contldencc is fell that \our negotiation is likely 
to be successful, but as you entertain a conlhhnt lielii. f that you can succeed in a very .short time, it is 
deemed projier to give you the opportunity of l>encritiiTig your ceutilry 'oy your exertions, and of doing 
honor to yourself. The Prc-idcni. hmvcxer, instructs nie to say. th.it the negotiation must be brought to 
a close at once, so tiiat the result m.:y be known by the met tini; of Con;;; ces. as pxovision must be made, 
in case it is successful, for eanyincr it int> execution. Vcu -.vill be expected in the United State* aaioon 
aa it is clo*ed. to report the rcstjit. whatever it may be, by Dceembrr." 

This letter coni liriS much :r.r.t:rr for redcclion, •• Ti... President is resolved that no meant, eren of 
n i^uir/fca/ chnrarter, rhall i)»» uscil," and disapproves of the plan which is thus characterized ; and yet 
u/er U toU that he is at liberty to try it, for the purpose " oi \Miie(\U\\v^ IvU counlr\', and doing Im>imi td 
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binnlC** by oifaig n»tiit of tn equWocal character. **ThU it Uia Ipgiiimata inference.'* But this t| 
what aball we eay of a President of the United Statea who iienda, to represent lu again before a foie 
attioD, a man who had proposed to use " equivocal means 1" 

Butler was long iu rraching Mexico, having journeyed by land, through TejRU, then in a state 
open rebelfion ! 

On tlio 6th of August, 1835, Mr. Forsyth addressed to Butler the foUowinp: additional instructioi 
" It having been represented to the President that the port of St. Francisco, on tho western coas 
the United Mexican States, would be a most desirable place of resort for our numerous vessels engaj 
in the whaling itutinesa in the Pacific, far prefemltlc to any to which they now have access, he has diiec 
that an addition should be made to your instructions relative to the negotiation fur Texas. The m 
object is to secure wiihin our limits the whole bay of iSt. Francisco. If you can induce the Mexican G 
ernment to agree to any line which will cfie^t Uiis,you arc authorized to olfer a sum of $1,000,000, in ai 
tion to the sum you were directed to oiler fur the first iinc mentioned in your original instmctions u] 
the autjecL You are to endeavor first, to obtain the following boundary, which is considered the n 
eligible : 

" B<^nning at the Gulf of Mexico, proceed along tho eastern bank of the Kio Dravo del Norte to 
87th parallel df latitude, and tlience along that parallel to the Parific. This line may probably be s 
poaed to approach too near, if not to include the Mexican settlement of Monterey. If tliis objection she 
be urged, you can obviate it by explaining that we have no desire to interfere with tlie actual settlemc 
of Mexico on that coast, and you may agree to any provision allectinq^ the great object of securing the 
of St. Francisco, and excluding Monterey and the territory in its immediutc neit^hborhood. 

'* Aait is not deemed cs-;cnli.'il to obtain the Rio Bravo del Norte for our wostem boundary, if t 
objectiou should be made to it, you may next propose tlio western line Fpecilied in your original instr 
tiona, but stopping at the 37th parallel, or at any other line that would include the bay of St. Franci 
uhI proceeding along such line to the Pacitic. If the Uio Bravo del Norte sliuulJ be agreed upon as 
western line, you may stipulate for the free navigation of that river to both parties. 

If, however, you cannot obtain a southern line which will include witliin our limits the whole 
of 8t. Francisco, you will proceed under your original instructions, and bring the negotiation to a d 
■•directed in the letter from the Department of the *Jd July, 1835, No. 91." 

It would seem by tliis letter, that tlio President was not so skeptical about the success of ButI 
equivocal means*' as he pretended. To load tho negotiation with this new demand, embracing a ti 
toiy larger than Texas itself, viz : about 350,000 square miles in extent, was a strange way of show 
either want of faith in tho ■* equivocal mean»,v or disapprobation of their use ! This letter throws i 
ilght on the Monterey exploit, and Wise, and Gilmer, and Upshur's dwelling on California, and the de 
eratic vote on tho Monterey resolution. California was one ol'thc " things to be donc.**If there is to be 
restoration of the Bom lions," it would Ix) interesting to know whether Mr. Yon Burcn will take 
**step*' from Texas to California, for the benefit ** of the wlialing business." 

Mr. Butler's fir^t despatch af\er his reaching Mexico, is dated November 28, 1835, a period of 
months from his departure from Washington, lie apologises for tliis delay by pleading "atUicting s 
ness," which detained him more than a month. Kven that would leave /lur months spent on the n 
Nor is it probable that even the sick month was so bad but that he could attend to tho business of 
rebellion, in the midst of which he was. A rare histoiy we should have, if we could get at what pai 
between him, Houston, and the rest of the conspirators who were in Texasduring that long intei 
And this was the representative of the whole United States, supported and ]>aid out of their Treasury 
Butler remarks in this letter, that in two days the time limited for him to start fur home, ** to re 
the rckult," will expire. Ho speaks of various *' incidents and casualties" l>csidcs sickness, as having 
tained him on the journey ; tliat ho had ** dilUcuIlies to encounter and vanquish,*' and that he has dets 
and explained the whole iu a *' private letter tu the President." This of course is not given. Perl 
it would shed some light on his intcrcourvn with the conspirators during four months. The histoiy of 
country requires that letter. Butler concludes the letter to Forsyih as follows: 

" I am decidedly of opinion, that notwith^t.lnding all the additional dilliculties which the new i 
of things will interpose, and has already created, to obstruct me in my pending negotiation, that I i 
be successful, although it may require a little more time, and certain changes in the mode of conduc 
it, and the agents to be emphi/ett /" 

December 27, 1835, Butler writes to Forsyth, that he don't think he can get all that he [Fora; 
proposes in California and north of the 37th degree, but he thinks he can get the privilege of using 
port of St. Francisco. 

On the 17tli of December, 1833, Gen. Jackjon appointed Powhatan Ellisto succeed Butler; wb< 
neeiving this intelligence, writes a letter to Forsyth, of which the following is an extract : 

•• The dismissal he [Jackson] now gives me, only anticiputcs my own determination. Nothing 
the deep interest which I felt in seeing the affair of Texos brought to a successful termination, would 1 
induced me to remain here so long. The nfl'air, in ho fur as regards our Government, may perhaps be 
ridcrcd as at present concluded ; and how far my failure in effecting the object may be attributed tc 
indiacretion o( certain persotis irho affect to fre in the confidence of the President, and to retail his a 
img and declare his purpttses^viWX bo for aftcrtiroes to disclose. I am ix pussessiox of all thx wa 



AXD A rBECIOOS COLLCCTION THEY AHE." 



To show that he hail been maltreated by this sudden iec%U,\ifi (^^oXfiA xVtWX'^Qit^^^d&A^xv 
when be left him ar Waebington, as foliows: 
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to 



•Pkoeead to Moieo, and vge, wUh dl ycmr foice, m medy 
m hvn the ramilt if noaMt by tba neettng of Coognm. ^* 

Hen then wm the hut oonvulnfe cffiKt of PRadent JeckeoD to take Teiee bj dipknaej. Wa! 
hen no laetrictkni as to meane ; and on thai eabject, then wae I pneome no naerration. Thm am 
Donld eonceiTe die idea of approaching the Meiican Secretarr of State, thioogh his suppoeed inlewal m 
reonn lands^ to be gnaily enhanced in value by the annexation, could not have been made vefy nnhapf^ 
ihoot the nse of " equivocal means." If he had been scrupuloos about meana, Butler would not lim 
been aent to Mexico. His tnatment of certain chaiges exhibited by the American consul at Mmiea^ 
lamea Smith Wilcocks, will fiirther Ulustnte this point. The following are some of thoee chaigea : 

A few days after he [Butler] came to Mexico, and while lodging in Poinsett*s house, he hidd up m 
the window, between his thumb and finger, a doubloon to delicate and reqiectable ladies in the Of m os iia 
bonaa. He panned another virtuous and well-bred lady with ofien of marriage, himself bcinff a aar- 
iM man, for tlie purpose of seduction. 

Ha notoriously loaned money to diven tradera at 2^ per cent, a month, and several caaea cf thia 
Und, In which he was a party, were brought before the courts of Mexico, where he wat casL 

He aawilted, in the street, an American gentleman with a large knotted cane be was in the haUl af 



He nagleeted and refused to pay a colored man who fomiahed him with victuals, and hia 

and they applied to magistrates for citations against him. which he prevented by alleging the in- 
violability of hia person and goods, as Charge d'Afikires of the United States. All to the disgmee of hia 
office, to the degradstion of Uie character, snd to the great prejudice of the interests of the United Ointu a 
wbidi he represented. 

These charges were accompanied with specifications, references to records, namea of w itn eaa w ^ and 
pbdgea to acbstuitiate them. They were received in Washington on the 12th of October, I88S, and on 
the 18th of that month, without the slightest investigation, ^Mkodu was removed, and Boiler wmnertad 
to aelect Wileodcs* suoceesor. 

Fnrther, I have been informed by a respectable American merchant, long reaident in the city of Maz- 
ieo^ that Butler was so infamous in his private character, that no American gentleman held inteeeoataa 
widi him. I have been also informed that be smuggled, under his official privilege of exemption fieoi 
the coBtom-hoase duties on articles for his own use. The documents contain aewal lettere cxchangad 
tamain him and the Mexican Secretary of State, respecting boxes snd packagee belonging to him, and 
iHt"**^ at die custom-house in Vera Cruz ; but they were permitted to pais. His lettera eontain pelih 
Ifent and diveipectful expressions. There was a dgar shop in Mexico, which he supplied with Hmnn 



Hb jonm^s to and fro were made by land through Texas. He made a journey, by gpedaikame^ 
Prtddtnt '•JaJcatm, to the north of Mexico. This, in all likelihood, was to explore, preparatory to 
Fomyth*s instruction to purchase the 350,000 square miles, including Monterey and San FraneheOm TIm 
Mexican Government requested his recall several months before his official existence ceased, but the ma^ 
tar wae waived on an assurance from Mr. Forsyth that Butler was shout to be snperMded. The neall 
onght to have been insisted on for the sake of principle, and in justice to the Government and people af 
Iteieo^ and to the people of the United States. 

He wrote two very scurrilous letten to Gen. Tomel, Secretary of War. I make an extnet, die- 
gmling as it is, in order that the people of the L-nitej States may see by what they have been gmwu e d 
•nd npnaented, and may form an idea how their character is likely to stand abroad, under such men aa 
flwj have elevated, and seem disposed still to elevate, to the seat of Washington. They may aea ben 
the flflecto of popular madness and demagogical banencss carried into detaiL 

** When I despatched my first letter to you, I hsd two objects in view— one was to apprise yon that 
I had veij correct information of your malicious aud contemptible proceedings ; and the other wns to in- 
flok yon m terms so direct and gross as might excite you to resent them. Your dsstaidly spirit haa dis- 

rinted me in the last, and shown you equally destitute of the honor of a gentleman and the lou i ^ a 
aoldier ; and could I now imagine any form of insult, by which you could be roused into leoentmenti 
dien an no words, however energetic and ofiensive, that I would not employ. You are alike itcnant 
to amy feeling and sentiment of a gentleman. Your cowardly heart would quail at the idea of meeting 
no opmly and on equal terms." 

*■ No course remains for me but to inflict upon you the chastisement appropriate to your ^ancter. 
Ton must be brought by stripes to know yourrelt This lesson will be given by me on the BtOi '^^f^m 
of Dj meeting you. 

Gen. Jadkaon thought it expedient to instruct Mr. Ellis tojdisavow these lettera.' They are amanngiy 
Kke Bome of hia own. Butler finally left, in October, 1836, /or Texof, delating in Uiat, the oiden of the 
Goifemment, by which all passing into Te^as, then m a state of rebellion, was prohilnted. He b now in 
Texaa, and his name has htely appeared as Gnnd High Priest of the Royal Areh Chapter of Yock^oik 
ha diat pndous republic. 

And now I draw a freer breath that I have done with him. 

I have not aeen, in the published correspondence of his successor*, Powhatan Ellis, of MuHMtipph 
nd Waddy Thompson, of South Carolina, any thing material on Texas, though I presume neither of 
Bftov hoM hMo idle on the subject I should be much suiprised if all the ministen we have had in Mas^ 
S 5£S!?5?!f ^'^ ^i ?^ ^'^ ■^^**' ■■ 'P^ •'^ »**■»«» to HousU^ Then ia no renmaUe doubt 
^ '^iMr did, daaoff bia whole auaaon. 
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ThMe an muiy tniu in tha ■tjle tnd histoiy of oar diplomatio intenoarie with Mexico which 
fnU wofthj of notice, but I mint, in general, pew tiiem by. If penevered in, they will not only b 
M i i w I odinm upon thie country, but they will involve uc in lerious eollinons. I hope our ^jploin 
inleieoime with other nations it not carried on in such a fpirit and manner. And I prerame it is 
Our Government have been arrogant and overbearing to Mexico because they thought her weak, 
wiabed to rob her; and to degrade her, in order that public opinion at home might tolerate robbing hei 
it has tolerated the robbery of the Indiana. The great political philoeopher, ex-Gov. Gilmer, telb ua 
it b our destiny to rob. We shall see. We shall try that question, if a press or an arm continuea 
in any of theee States ; if Mr. Wise docs not lynch us to death before he goes to ** rifle the chuichei 



While Mr. Butler was bullying the Government in Mexico, Mr. Foray th was doing up lus part ol 

I dignified work in Washington. 

The arrest of an American vessel by a Mexican cruiser on the coast of Texas, where scores of Ai 

veasili had been long engarjed in smuggling, induced Mr. Fonfyth to send a letter to the Mexi 
Cliaig6, then residing in Philadelphia, ** to let him [Forsyth] have the pleasure of seeing him at the 
paitment of State* as soon as practicable, on account of a recent occurrence," Mr. Casiillo refdies, 
M is as yet in possession of no information in relation to the subject which he conceives to bo the cb 
of tho pn^poaed interview, that the roads are very bud, (it was January,) and he begs the indulgenq 
Mr. Fonyth to dispense with his presence until he should have received, by the Vera Cruz packet, t 
dally expected, information upon the subject which he [Mr. C] conceived to be tho objea of the ] 
posed Interview. 

Mr. Forsyth replies immediately, admitting the object of the interview to be what Mr. Castillo i 
poseSf and concludes his note as follows : 

*'The undersigned therefore expects Mr. Castillo will, with all convenient despatch, visit him at 
Sspsrtment of State." 

Was ever a Secretary of State left to write such a note as this ? It can hardly be credited. He 
•ddnsaing the representative of an independent nation. This is overHcrum* 

Mr. Caattllo replied with dignity : 

" The aame causes, he said, continued to exist, which he in his note had communicated as reasoni 
Ms pen ding his departure for Washington." 

Mr. Castillo submitted a complaint of the aid and countenance given by the semi-oflicial newqpa 
tlw Wtuhington Gkfbe, to the Texan insurgents. He remonstrates earnestly against the suppiessio 
trntht and the falsities on this subject of which that paper was daily guilty ; and he speaks of the 
hiwotMd infinrences which such a course of the favorite press of this Government had given rise to, a 
tiie nlterior views of the President. The article particularly brought to notice, had 1)ecn copied into 
OfobSt from a New Orleans paper, " calling for volunteers for Texas, and oflering a bounty in Iamb 
•olistments." Mr. Castillo did not say to whom or to what " the inferences were unfavorable." It m 
bs to die interests of his country. I infer however that this letter produced great anger, or rather a J 
oatlniiBt of bullying and blustering. 

No reply to it appears in the documents, but a note informs us that ** it was withdrawn.*' No 
to c^ the attention of the people of the United States to the fact — ihat in the course of But] 
n in Mexico, he complains no less than five times to the Mexican Secretary of State, in the e 
violent and contemptuous language, of remarks in the semi-official newspapers there, touching our cha 
ter and poticy. What, therefore, would he have done if those papers had called for troopa, and off 
boanties to cause hostile aggression and invasion from Mexico against the United States; a recruiting 
Meantime flying in the same street ! The consequences of such overbearing, exorbitant, oppressive, am 
snhing pcetensions, do not easily pass away. A deep sense of injury, tlie deeper if silent, is sony ca] 
fiir ua to be accumulating in Mexico. We might have had more specie from her during tlie last fi£ 
jssis, than the " booted loafers," however successful, could steal in a hundred. We might have hi 
moat beautiful and profitable commerce. Our Government flung it away. They did not tiy to attach, 
to enuh the Mexican heart. And they art trying it still* Shall it go on 1 

I have already alluded to the repeated attempts of our Government to obtain from Mexico a stip 
tion to Burrender fugitive slaves. The circumstances of these attempts will illustrate the undisguised i 
tempt with which this slave Government has treated the rights and feelings of the Mexican nation. 

In a conference upon that article, Mr. Camancho observed, that the surrender of fugitive sli 
.would be in violation of a law, as well as of public opinion, which had been strongly pronounced oga 
davery. 

Mr. Poinsett replied, among other things, that the loss of property would l)Ccome so great, as 
eompel his Government to reclaim such slaves, or to insist upon an indemnity being paid for them.'' ' 
fhuneaa and pertinacity of the Government in pursuing and reclaiming slaves, might be seen in thoi] 
■iting upon an indemnity from Great Britain for them in the treaty of Ghent." 

"The slaves would avail themselves of every opportunity to o«;apo, and the masters irritated atv 
they would regard as an unjust attempt on the part of Mexico to deprive them of their property, n 
combine together, follow and seiio their slaves wherever they were found, or employ the savages to do 

Mexico was to be bullied into a surrender of one of the dearest and dearest ri^tr of a sovereign 
independent people, by threats of violatuig that right by force^ and invasion ! This article, which I 
Bwprised that a Mexican Secretaiy of State could mlmit for m moment, ww Te^^^LXeW^j ^^q»t« ^te V^ 
(inngffw »od aJwajrs rejected. Mr. Van^Burcn coraplaioed VAUctV^ , Vxi \\\a ViiX ol v^\\«s«svc^'^ v!«qSS 
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ftc liamlfl of Mexico, that the mott * just uid xuKtmuf ntidM of tin Imty had heen rajectad. Both 
Butler and Poiniett aay, unqualifiedly, that we will pnmie ninaway alaTea, and aeise them in Mexiebb 
whether we hare treaty for it or not. Are the free States to atand this ? They know who have got la 
take the tus of war if war romea. Bendes, how shocking to justice, humanity, and international iQ^! 
Are we of the five States to continue to lend ourselrcs to this hi-^hhandetl iniquity 1 

In a discussion with Mr. dc Bocancgra, Mr. Poinsett coolly told him, that '* this country, [Mexico^] 
until the treaty of commerce was ratified, must expect military movements upon their frontieia." Mr. 
Bntler, to obtain a cession of Texas, threatens the Mexican Government with a revolution there, and a 
total losa. Mr. Webster, in interposing in favor of the ^anta Fe priMners, pii forces his argument with an 
intimation that a non-compliance with the wishes of the Government would increase the encroacbmeat 
on their frontiers! In the late coriespondencp l«tween him and Bocane^ra, the latter had remarked, in a 
manner perfectly temperate, what was pcrfivtly true, and has been said repeatedly hy most respectable 
and candid men in the Uuited States, viz : that under this isystein of interference, of furnishing all the 
nnewB of war, call it ** emigration" or ** coon-hunting,*' Mexico was suOW ing the evils of a state of war, 
without its advantages. 

Mr. Bocancgra. however, did not put the matter in tliis form. He siinply asked, whether the Texas 
inrargents could have hern more ci\octi:aily aided had the L'niteil States been at open war with Mexieot 
This M the question — it is not as Mr. Webster chooses to state it. whether the United States could have 
done more mischief to Mexico 1 

In reply, Mr. Welvter says : 

"llie clFiciency uf American ho?tility to Mexico has never been tried — the Government has no da- 
aire to try iL It would not disturb the peace for the Mke of sh'.* wing how erroneously Mr. de Bocmnegre 
has reasoned ; while o]i the other hand, it trusts that a just ho^^c may be entertained that Mexico will naC 
inconaiderately and ncedlesdly hasUn an experiment by which the truth or fallacy of her sentiments maj 
be brought to an actual ascertainment.*' 

What a tempest of sarcasm — and by how little stirred ! Waddy Thompson emulates the Secretary 
of State in the blustering nnd bullying hne. He can make himself equal to a great man in t/iaL In ob- 
■erving that he hopes the Mexican Government will review the opinions it had ad^'anced on the aulgect 
of neutrahty, he says : 

** I am very sure that no one who is familiar witli tlie past history of my country, will attribute thcM 
fcdinga to fear on my part. They proceed from a very dtffereni roiirce" 

This is in the vein of the unlicked cnl«s of tlic village s-^hool. **Tom I ain*l afraid o' you ; nor I o' 

you. Well, [ canlirk you. Tr> it, and you'll find out. We!], d n you, take that then." In thea* 

belligerent urchins wc have war and Waddy Thomne.>n in miniature. 

I think Mr. Thompson errs if he imagines that that harJy and intrepid yeomanry, who have hitherto 
feoght our battles anJ t,Mincd us a nanie, whatever it is, will not think very lonp; before they draw their 
■woida in a war provoke*! in such a spirit, nnd wiiii such langiiaire as liiis. It is an old saying, that "a 
despised enemy has often given a bloudy battle." For one, I shall be willing that those who provoke war 
by contempt. (:ind noiliiiti; tciid^ to provoke it sooner.) shall be \cU. to fight the battle on their own hook. 

Mr. Welwter ad:nonislies Mr. dr Bocancgra. in a tone of extreme au«-lerif\' and hauteur, that be is 
not to address tlie Secretary of s^tate directly, wliiie wc have a minii^ter accredited to Mexico. Correspon- 
dence has heretofore been canicd on directly between the Sucrttaries of th«t respective republics, withoot 
oflence or objection un our part. We l.ave seen that Butler assumed to address the President of Mexicob 
In neither of these cn?c: docs it appear that there was any rebuke. 

1' deprecate the indulgence of this spirit, and I protest in the name of humanity against this manner 
of CfNiducting tlie diplomatic intercourse of this nation. Ii arouses and reiiilers inveterate prejudice and 
hate. If it be not soj&onably reformed, it will certainly produce war. If war does not come from the n» 
■entmcnt of the wronged, it will come at last from the pride and presum[)lion of the wrongdoer. If it 
CMne not from spirit, it will come from desrperation. Mexico is hkely to fie more unanimous in relating 
•ncraochment, and resenting indignity, than this country wo'Jd be in commi'ting them. Thouaanda read 
and reason daily on these things. And every one of them, if impartial, will have an arm paralyied. 

Mr. de Bocancgra terminates the correspondence begun with Mr. Webster, hy a letter to Mr. Thomp* 
■on, in which he remarks, an^.ong other thingfi, that as Mr. \^>l>strr affirms, that " the I'nited States unfl 
maintain the atrictest neutrality in the existing contest between Mexico and Texas," the Mexican Gor- 
cmment will rely on this declaration. 

Thia sentence has been translated and pnblishetl by our Government, in a manner which doea in- 
iufltice to the unden>ianding of Mr. dc Bocane^ra and to the charjctcr of his country. The IransbtioB 
1% '^ the United States d*» maintain the siriotef^t neutrality." Tliat they did not maintain snch a neutrality 

the cause of complaint, and if the n^nly had l^ecn, that they do maintain it. and this had been admit- 




WebiAer'a declaration, to which this refers, is as follows : " Even* provision of law, every principle d 
neotnl obligation, te.// lie sedulously enforced." 

Jt^umicB of the same kind has been done to )tr, de Bocanegra, in the docomenti relating to die MM- 
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Irt our OovemHWiit tnntlation of thulettar to Mr. Thompson, dated at Meiico, December 19, I84f^ 
tha following panage : 

■* A. mtantrt of this natare is of auch importance and magnitude, that the occupation of the port oiT 
onterey for a single instant, by tlie forces under the command of Jones, takin^^ into consideration the 
ofbond peace in which Mexico was re[H)8ing, and the friendship stipulated, if it were tho result of or* 
fa giTen to that cftuct by tliis Govcmnicnt, as Jones seems to intimate, [«ti/>one,] would he an infraction 
' the law of nations ; it would he a want of honor [baltad] and good faith ; it would, in fine, be a vio- 
at aggression, which could not be legalized, because Mexico has not given cause for it, and the forma 
eecribed by the 34th article, paragraph 3d, of tlie treaty, published in tiiis capital on the Ist of Decem- 
ir, 1833, the obligation of which still remains firm, have not been obscn-ed." 

The following is a correct and fnithful translation of the same passage : 

** An indignity of this nature is of such magnitude and of such importance, that if the port of Mon- 
ry had been occu]iied, by the forces under Jones, for a single moment in the midst of the circumstances 
'coTenanted peace and fiipndship, in which Mexico wa<i rc]>osing ; and if it bad been by orders issued to 
mi effect by his Governmeut, as Jones prtUnds^ it would be an open infraction of those covenants; it 
ould be a rupture, a want of loyally and good faith ; in fine, it would be an open aggression, which 
mU not be sustained by any law ; for neither bos Mexico given cause for it, nor have the forms stipulated 
I the fourth article, third paragraph, of the treaty, been complied witli."* 

I have marked the most material words mis-translated in the document as given by our Cabinet, but 
will be seen that the grammatical structure is as incorrect as the sense. The participle " taking" has no 
ibjecL It is an accident in the wide world alone, unless '* Jones" be the subject ; and it is quite evident 
lat he did not take into consideration the circumstances mentioned. 

Mr. Waddy Thompson in reply to this letter, referring to the above paragraph, says : 

^Tho undersigned would have been gratified if the disclaimer, made by your excellency, of a belief 
lat Commodore Joiifs bad been authorized by his Government, had not been accompanied hy very strong 
wnuations that he had not acted without auch authority. Such a course on the part of tlie Govern- 
lent of tlic United States would have deserved all the epithets whi^^h your excellency has applied to it, 
id it ought not therefore to have been iusinuattd even, but upon the strongest evidence." 

Neither the high code of international decorum, nor the most obvious sugi;estions of policy and aelf- 
ispect would permit any sane minister to insinuate so dumning a chari^o as the one here supposed, unless 
3 were ready and determined to back it by fleets und armies. The clVect, tbereforc, of tliis representation 
I it now stands before the American people, is infinitely degrading to Mexico. Whether designed or 
Dt, it tallies too well with many other thins^s in the words and conduct of our Government, tending to 
(cite the contempt of this nation for the people of Mexico, as a parcel of imbeciles Oid barlnurians. In a 
nintry where aggression and conquest cannot be undertaken without the sanction of public opinion, I 
Bed not say how important a bearing such a sentiment, thorous^bly inculcated, may have, lict the fate 
r the Indian nations tell the story. Mr. Alaman was quite ri^bt; be held up a mirror to Mexico, when 
B showed up the policy of our slave Government in respect to the possessions of the Indians. 

Mr. de Bocancgra had previoi^oly disclaimed, in an unqualified manner, " any belief that the oideis 

oder which Jonc» fc'^ned or prctcndcd\ to art, could have originated or proceeilcd from the Government 

: the United States." The Mexican Secretary is therefore ujade by the translator to stultify himself! 

is a cheap and vulgar way of getting a victory over an adverFary, to pervert his language and misrep- 

Msnt his meaning. It is as little proof of intellectual ability as of moral principle. 

Both these mistakes binge on another. Mr. de Docanrgra had stated in his letter the fact of the seiz- 
re of Monterey, the capital of Upper California, a part of Mexico ; and proceeds to say, that he could 
ot have believed that a high officer of the navy of the United States was capable of such a transaction, 
' there were not indisputable evidence of it, authenticated by bis signature, " and by the very titles which 
Sommodore Jones, Commander-in-Chief, as he entitles and Kubscribes himself, of the Naval Forces of tho 
iniled States on the Pacific station, and of the Naval and Military Expedition for tho occupation of Old 
od New California, dec, alleges and proclaims.*' 

The translation to which I object is, that of the Spanish word muimoa, which hero means '' reiy/' 
a above rendered ; but in the Government diKument it is translated '* same,'* which is unmeaning, bo- 
aose no letters had been mentioned before ! The use of the word mismoat is to express the idea of currob- 
•ntion of tho outrage, in all its extent, by a circuuistunco which showed that not only the seizure of a 

* Una maneka d*cstA natiiralcza es do tal iinportnncin, y dc Uil tamano, qun tin inMniKi* solo que hiihiorxi kMo occupado 
itpOfTlo dc Monterey por l:i<i fuunta^, que ninnuava Jon«*:i, tuudinnd) miiiKi inodinii, I.ih cir'Mini'l.uici ik Uv c^lar Meifco 
leicsnsaiido en In p:i/. y aini.^tud ostipulailiu, ri liiihicrc f^iiio pnrorAcu**..- dnda.^ nl nlTcrto p<ir ku nrtliitru). cnmn supon^ 
loBcs, serin una infrarcinn aliii'rta de esv mi«in&i< extjpulacion^ ; nerin. nnn qucl)mniiiiiiit.'nto ; Koriit una f'nlta dc Ifaliad 
Fiebuena fo, y Bvria rii rin una a^rcuion akinrtn, qun no p(Hlria Iftjjaluiiriit.' ; porqiiH Mcvico ni ha dado lugar a cils, nl 
BtBfido oliHfrvndns t:i-t fi»rnialirindi>s cimvt'rjiil.ii> on cl arlicnlo Irinln y qiiatr'>. pnnii'u 3 ^\t•^ iruta'Io. 

The fullriwingia Uie umlciuil part of ihc article of llie treaty U'lwviui Moxicu and ilic L^iiiled Stater*, rcrorrcd to by 
mt, Bocanrgra : 

•* If aiiv one or more of I'jc oiti/.pns of Ihc Uaitod Ftnt»v« t.hn\\ hifrinzc any of ihc artiHn* of thi« tn«nfy, such HtJiens 
ArU be hf Id rcs^ponsible for tiiu itamo ; and the liannoiiy and ^ood eorrcdI»ondriicb l>i't^v.;i>n Ihr; two nuttoiu nhali not be 
'olemiptfd lli»;ri:l»y— t;aeli [wrty cnfr:*'i:.Mi in no way to protisct th« olli-ndor, or !-;iii<;tijn mich violation." 

" If (what incfrcd camiot be exiH-ctud) any oi'ihe articl'^R conlnisn'd in ilic pro.icnt treaty, i»hall he violated or infracted 
winy manner w li;itovfir, it is !>tipulaled that neither of the conlractinp {lartJes wdl order or anthnrize any act^ of rpiirinnl, 
■« declare war a^ainn the other on coinplaintii of injuries ordania-fi. until Ibc said |mtty, conMderinir lii^elf nffcodeA^ 
"hin tint linvc presented t(^ihe other a suicineiit of auch injuries or dnmagiis, veriflod hy oon\\i^.\fitkV'^fCiMll»^^A'\^'C!«w»A^ 
JiBlice and satiitfketion, nnlrthc wnne stiall have been either refum'd or uur<ja«ouab\v Av i »\?A.^* 

-. t Supuio. It if rendered in this place <'xuppOi>od.'* It Is the »am« word as wa'^Ywtot^ tctvA^wA** w* wAn «««o«aj 
^unit M i^rrnt difJbrvnce tn theiv imnifat/ons, whereas Uis use of \Ue word in Uw oti^Xxv&X \» >3t« lascA ^sv^iwo^ V*R«^» 
^9en9e in that of fingere^ ficium, fietUtoiu, 
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rilf. bat the eoBqwst of a provinee were intended, premeditBted uid pr epe w J from alar. And lo Al 
idea, die aaberqnent expreanons, he prttenda or feigrUf and he prdended, refer. Thej ivfer to dw • 
amnad titlee of Commodore Jonca, which the Mexican Secretaiy clearly dedarea ha be ti efe a to be « 
anthofiaed* 

In a paragraph coming before any of these, and intimately connected with them all, Mr. de Boei 
negm ealla Jonea a chief, commanding a portion of the naval forces of the United Stately ** and^fa^irii^ 
tktir name/** The Cabinet translation is *' proclaiming the authority" of the United Statca. ThQ% "oa 
oif their own month" we have in one and the same letter, three translationa easentially difierant of th 
HOM wofd, osed upon the same subject, and obviously in the same acnse. 

I had noted a number of other mistranslations in this one letter, which go to mar the aenae and a^^ 
but in particnlara leas important, and I therefore throw them aside. 

In the translation of the letters of Gen. Almonte, the minister of Mexico, to Mr. Wcbatar, I alw m 
fNt to find aome gross mistakes. The following is a specimen : 

" To the nndersigned it icould hare been highly satitffaciory to find expressed in the Hon. Mr. Web 
■tei'a note, thoae principlea of justice which should characterize an enlightened Government, and eapaci 
■Dy a Government constituted like that of the United States, the sole aim of which is [to securie the a* 
prem a cy of] the law. The undersigned, however, obscn'es with regret, that while in said note Mr 
Webatei^a Government acknowledges the enormity of the act of violence committed by Commodore Jonaa 
it ia merely aaid, in general terms, that the Prcisidpnt had given directions for the adoption of andi i 
comae of proceeding towards that ofiicer. nn in his (the President's) opinion was due to the rirmmitsnro 
of tlie caae, to the preservation of the principle and practice of absolute and entire abstinence, on the paH 
of the military power, from all aggression in time of peace, and especially to the friendly relationa at pna 
cnt happily subaiating between the United States and Mexico." 

The following ia a true and foithful translation of the first sentence of the foregoing quotation : 

* It Aot been very satisfortory to the undersigned, to find expressed in the note of the Hon. Mr. Wab^ 
tUff thooe principlea of justice which ought to characterize an enlightened Government, and eipedaUy i 
Qoffenunenteonatituted as that of the United States, whose sole guide is the law.''-|- 

There ia a bad practice in our Caliinet translators, which, if foreign ministers nndentood EngliiA 
perieetly, eonid not foil to be deemed impertinent and offensive. It is that of patching a trandation wiifa 
lutorpoialed words and phrases of the tranitbtor, having no corresponding words and phiaaaa, nor petkup 
ideB% in the original. 

In Gen. Almonte's first letter, dated at Washington, January 24, 1S43, this translation oecma : 

■* Tlie nndenigned trusts that the Government of the United States will repair the loueea and ia- 
jniiea inflicted by »he said Commodore Jones, as well on the inhabitants of Monterey as on the Mexioaa 
lepnUie. Thia ia an act of rigorous justice, which Mo^ico has a right to expect, and which it ia rnt^frinn 
of obtaining, if, aa she believes, and as the Hon. Mr. Webster assures, her Government ia a Goremmenl 
oTlaw." 

The latter part of this ought to have been translated thus, '* This is an act of simple juatiee, whkh 
Meiioo haa a light to expect, and doubts not that she will obtain ; if, as she believea, and aa the Hon. Mr. 
Webitar aanuea her, hit Government is a Government of law."r 

Tiie Cabinet translator presents Gen. Almonte in a veir ludicrous, not to say contemptible, Mlthntf^ 
taj one little word. For a Mexican minister to choose this moment to proclaim the Government of Mei- 
ioo " a Government of law," when it is in fact an interregnum of law — a dictatorship, would be «»"wihing 
wone than bad taste. 

■*He [Gen. Almonte] however re^^et^i to observe, that in the instructions given to the aforenid Mr. 
Waddy Thompaon, minister of the United States at Mexico, while it is denied that the proeeedinga of 
Conunodore Jones were authorized, the declaration is omitted that he will be exemplarily puniriied for the 
extraordinary act of excess [inaudito atentudn] committed by him, in violating the faith of trcatiea, and 
■boaiog the ho^tality with which the peaceful inhabitints of Monterey were preparing to receive him.** 

Aientado, u the same in Spanish, as attentat in French. It means a /t/^A erime^ ** Exceas" BMani 
in Engliah something good ai bottom, (such aa the harbora of California,) but done in an extxavagant 
annner. We say that a man eats or drinks to excesg, not because eating and drinking arc wrong; We 
wmf a popular aaaemblage has committed exeessef^ yet popular awemblages, guided by patriotiam, entighleiH 
•d bj mtelligence, and maintaining order, are the best things that remain to us. 

When from a variety of significations bvloneinsrto a furei^n word, one is chosen which happena net 
to be tiie most appropriate, it ought generally to be attributeil to error of judgment ; but when a mean- 
ing ia given to a wonl which it never bore in any place, there is small room" for charity. .f/enfodSa has 
no audi meaning as the English wonl eJectss. This eeiitle and extenuating: term harmonizes nicely with 
the policy which I do suppose to have been adopted from the bevcinning, of easing off Capt. Jones, tad 
giving him, and all others implicated in the Monterey outrage, ultimate exemption from its just conae^ 
onences. But let the people of the Uniteti States rotiicmber, that this will be not merely a triumph ol 
nieir Goremment over Mexico, but also of military usuriiatinn over their Constitution and their lawa. Mr. 
Webeter waa too able a disputant not to perceive and use the advantage which the ^uppoaed admiaaion of hii 



el nombre dc Ids nii«iiKM E^uulot Viiidos. 
f Mid satfsftcUirio le ka sido al infriMiitu hallar cuoMipiBdos en la nata del hnnnraMe Pmnr \Teb«ter los 
fm i mt iei m, qme ititn csmciahacar uaGoliifeffnoilusindo, ycoe CMecialidad lui Gobteiao coiwiiioido cooM el dc losi 
MaML«^fa«ate«orfi*M|ilejr. # 

.- ^-"'^ **■*"' ■•y ^J^gomnjumieiUf qne Mexico timr detectio d* ««penr y que no doda obteaer, si coao le ewt f 
m M^m^.,^ eiHoa. Si. Wtbtttr, » GobieiBO es cl GobknM de latej. 
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f ofEen. He ecboet the qnalification of the crime as an " exeees," and expatiates upon the iDdltl< 
lich if due to '* an indiscretion" — ** an unfortunate occurrence." He also takea up Uie idea of 
d intimatea vciy intelligibly that the real blame in the buainean mts upon the Mexican Oaf' 
! It will be a sad dav for the peace of nations and the cause of civilization, when it ahill be 
•d that a people are to be punished thus for insisting peaceably upon their rights, and remon- 
igiainst what they believe to be flagrantly wrong. The course will then be to make no com- 
nxt to redress the wrong, 

mot doubt that Mr. Webster, in his inmost mind considers the grounds on which Jones profea- 
re proceeded, wholly insufficient and absurd. As a constitutional lawyer, as one accustomed to 
1 execute treaties, not to break them, he could not do others' isc. It would bo to write iie on 
page of the volume of his life. Demosthenes, the apologist of Philip ! What did himself 
»cenegra's ** belligerent letter" before the new« of tlie outrage .' He said : ** The €k>vem« 
the United States will not be unjust to Mexico ; it will not impute to its Government any 
i disturb the peace ; it acquits it of every design to spread the ravages and horrors iff war 
hco countries." 

eral Almonte is made, in his second letter, <* to demand an explanation" of Mr. Webster^ 
e med no such language. The word used was [pcdir] to ask. Demand, in English, implies 
{tee of menac^. 
enl Micheltorena, in his despatch to tlie Mexican Secretary of War, speaking of his disposi« 




propose 

ore Jones should give, in part satisfaction fur losses and injuries caused by the invasion, '*y|^ 
Ired uniforms," when, in fact, he pruposedtivc hundred {quiniaitos.'\ Our Government would 
to pa^ more than is demanded. 

ley did not await our coming, most excellent sir ;" [the Mexican Secretary of War,] is ren- 
ts : ■* So his excellency, Mr. ***** [Com. Jones] did not choose to wait our arrival as a hostile 

Micheltorena, and the rest of the unfortunate Mexicans who have fallen into the hands of our 
ic translators, are made to say many oUier undignified, foolish, and inconsistent things, *■ of an 
character." 

i years ago, Mr. Adams hnd occasion to complain in the House of Representatives of a veiy 
itranslation of a document in the Amistad case. It occurred in a permit issued from the cus- 
le at Havana, for shipping negros iadinos, meaning slaves either oorn in Cuba, or imported 
B ilave-trade was lawful, i. e. previous to 1820. Ladino is applied figurately in this case. 
9 it signifies one who has learnt a language besides his mother tongue. This term negrot 
was translated " «otm/f negroes." The whole case turned on the question, whether the pris- 
ire identified by the word Iadinos. If they were, then they were imported while the slave- 
I lawful, and might, as it was supposed, be restored to the claimants, and carried back to Cube 
ig. The translator thus effuced from the rccoril in the case, a fact which, taken in connection 
real description of tlie prisoners, showed that the certificate was false and fraudulent, and the 
rho issued it either corrupt or deceived. 

, on the evidence of the person who made those translations, respecting the import of a riioit 
tian he held, *' in Spanish and French," with the Mexican Secretary of State, tliat high funo- 
rai charged by our Ciovernmcnt with falsehood, and that, too, in respect to a question on which 
fiuren proposed to go to war. 

I ease illustrates so exquisitelv the supreme folly and the supreme villany, with which a war 
;ot up, that I must state it a littfe in detail, anxious as I am to bring this letter to a close. 
IS been seen that Mr. Wise claimed of Mexico 13 or 14,000,000 of money. After Mr. Butler'e 
promises and repeated negotiations had all vanished into thin air. General Jackson turned his 
to cherishing the seeds ol" war, which he possessed in this large amount of American claims, 
a war message to Congress, asking for authority to make reprisals, and proposing, as a preliini- 
demand payment from the deck of a ship of war! 

Committees on Foreign A flairs, in both Houses, marie reports, echoing General Jackson in 
ng except the manner of making the demand, and the conferrini; of a contingent power upon 
ident to make war. In every thing calculate<l to irritate the public mind, and to kindle resent- 
bc extinguished with blood, the spirit and objects of the message and the reports were identi- 
e only difference was, that the Committees and " the party," having more regard to what the 
Mild say of us, and some little, perhaps, to what Mr. Adams' soif/, and to what uie Abolitionists 
y, sought to save appearances. The bottom of the whole movement undoubtedly was the acqui- 
Texas by the right of conauest. 

failure for the present of the war project, was followed by the immediate recognition of Texas 
same unvarying view to its acquisition. But now, it was to be accomplished by negotiation 
new power, created by our Government for that express purpose. 

h was the state of things when, on the 'Ith of March, 1837, Mr. Van Burcn begtm to ** tread in 
of his illustrious predecessor." Soon atlcr tliis, the Texan Minister, Mr. Mcmucan Hunt, 
formal pmposition for a treatv of annexation. This was decline<l. Why it was so, remains 
it of a mystery to this day. f am inclinetl to think that the principal reason was that Mr. Van 
id his advisers Iiad determined that the best way, upon the whole, wouhl be to have war. A 
>uld require the ratification of two-thirds of the Senate, which was more than the Executive 
pect to command. To make a treaty for the annexation and have it rejected, would be such an 
npof the real design, that war with Mexico immediately alter, would be tl<^v\.Vck\\sK^aeK*^V' 
tlnlate war, which 1 believe to have been at this lime d^ilciiniuL-OLOWfT^iLA&HtsixsNi^i ^"^ ^"wmjw 

vs cMperaroOj Ex 'mo, S. 
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%ti Bs our ally. We ihoold necetatrily occupy ttie prarince, in order to retcb oilier pMti of tbc 
mon enemy ; and, at the pacification, the province would be annexed witli the neceeaary concur 
of Mexico. Such, I am constrained to think was the Cabinet calculation. Mr. Van Buren immodiattlj 
■et about making his arrangements. Mr. Greenliow, the Cabinet translator, was despatched, ai a ap*- 
cial messenger, to the Mexican Government, with a huge bundle of claims, bearing a note from Mr. 
Fonyth,.(not fouml in the ilocuments,) which prescribed to the Mexican Government the period of wmt 
yfeek for examining and answering the whole ma<< ! 

This was to be the t'ultilmcnt of the treaty stipulation, heretofore cited, requiring the contncting 
parties, in case of any infraction or injur>-, to demauJ satisfaction previous to resorting to reprinls or 
war. Of course, the* demand wu5 a sham. The sr^^d me^eneer delivered his budget to .Ur. Cmvos, tfas 
Mexican Secretary of State, on the 20th July, 1537. Mr. Cuevas, on the follow ing day, remarked that 
there was no general index or list accompanying the package ; to which Mr. Greenhow replied, that he 
■opposed the printed list and pamphlet a document, descriptive of these claims, transmitted bj 
General Jackson with his war messa^re, at the preceding session of Congress, was such. 

Of course, notliint; ^i any consequence could be done in ** one week,** towards examining and d«> 
ciding nearly a hundred caie.^, extending through a period oi twenty years, each accompanied by volum- 
inous documents, each requiring, more or Ifss, exa^ii nation of Mexican documents and of witneeiea« 




that time they decided less than two-thirds of tlie eighty-four claims presented ! In the cases disposed 
of, ^,000,000 was claimed, and S'2,0l>0.0;>0 awarded. There remained claims to the amount of 
^,000,000, most of them pre!!ented too Ute to be acted upon. In some of these cases, the documeott 
Amounted to nearly one hundred. Yet the entire mass was to be examined by the Mexican GovemmeDtv 
and allowed or rejected, at the peril of a war, in on^ week ! I should presume, moreover, that most of 
ttie documents were in English, and would, therefore, liave to be translated before they could be taken 
up by the Mexican Secretary of Slate. 

What would Mr. Webster think, if a messenger from Mexico were to present himself in the Do- 
putment of State, and lay down before him a load of documents, all in good Castilian, and require him 
n> peruse the same, and decide nearly a hundred complicated judicial cases, each of them involving dis- 
|Nited questions of fact, and abstruse questions of law. in one week ? Think i Why he would Uiink 
it was war, and worse Uian a bombshuU, plumped into the Department of State ! 

The Mexican Government, however, did proceed in tlie business as fast as they could, taking ths 
cases in the printed list, and in the order in which they there stood ; but it turned out that many of the 
claims in that list sent to Congress by General Jacks4)n as the ground of a declarution of war, had been 
abandoned by our own Government, and were not included in those committed by Mr. Forsylh to the 
special messenger, coiistrquently much of the labor of the Mexican Government was lost. But that wns 
not all. Their pursuing the printed list was charged to bad Jaith, and a desire to create new occasion of 
delay. 

This seems to me a gratuitous accusation, Itecause, if any excuse for delay beyond ** one week,** 

e wanted, and could be admitted, the Mexican Government had the best in ' 



were wanted, and could be admitted, the Mexican Government had the best in the world, in the 
Ubor*of eliciting the whole truth in this mass of L*a.-«es, prepared ex-parte, and under the utmost ill-wiU; 
and, applying to all, and to the various points of each, the principles of municipal, constitutional, 
and international law, that ought to govern their decision. 1 do not think tliat there is a superior trilm* 
lul in the United States, nor in any other country, which disposes, in the course of a twelve-month, 
of an amount of business equal in extent and diliiculty, to that !")ndle of claims. Still, for taking up 
the wrong list of claims, ani in the wrun^ order, (of which 1 will soon sjicak,) the Mexican Govern- 
ment was chargetl with both lolly and bad failii, and at the enduing session of Congress, 1H37~*8, Mr. 
Van Burcn sent the second war m?s«a^e. Meantime, the Mexican Congress had pa&scd an act anthor- 
ixin^ the Government to agree witli that of ;hc United Stales upon an umpire. 1 his movement, well 
received by the pev>ple, took the wind out of the sails of the war party. Congress passed an act to ac- 
cept the overture and execute the convenfion, in which it was agreedlluit Prussia should be the umpire. 
The King appointed Baron Koenne to act in tiie business. 

But the consiant and eanicst exertions ot tl;e Mt-xican Minister to forn-ard these pacific amnn* 

ments,^were not sudicicnt to previ-nt tiie Committee on Foreiirn Relations in the House, from issniniC 
r.u ..i:.:«- 1 __ . ., „. , - .v , . .. « ^ the Mexi* 

nearly two- 
and the Mex- 
ican Congress spf^ken oi, again a!id aiTdin, in tlie most sneering and disJainful terms. The accusatioB 
dwelt upon with the crvatcst b!ttcrnt.-s«, was ttiat of having substituted the printed list for the one Al- 
leged to have been sent^ by Mr. Forsyih, as a description of the real claims, and a guide to their exam- 
ination. On this point the Committee say : 

•« It will strikingly illustrate the inaLtentI\e, if not contemptuous manner in which the demnad 
made by tlie United States was treated, that the list transmitted by the SecreUrv of State. ' 

■^..^K ^^K.^K. ^^^ A.K ^B.. ■■ ^^ &. .mm. .^h B« .^ka.a^ a«« ■ Bi^ ^^sl a^m Ji^ • M Ak— _.A ^1 . - A _ _ 1 _ -»^ 1^^ 1^ ^^ . V ■ 




not appear to have been examined at all, thoutch it is diliicult to imagine wliat State paper could have 
been uf more solemn imuort, or entitled to a more prompt and anxious inspection.'* The Committee 
then quote the article in the treaty requiring; a demand as a condition precedent to war : and they con- 
clude this portion of thi-ir re|>ort by pronouncing the conduct of the Mexican Government in using the 
printed document of Genenl Jackson's war message ** an inexcusable liberty or contempt uons nesleci." 
Although this report was inade three months aAer tlie Mexican Government had solemnly denied tSatwy 
'■'-'"■- -^ - -* • ntfaadafi- 
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Mr. Cushing, of Massachusetts, disscntetl from all the rest of the Committee, and made a senst 
ippeal in favor of peace. At tins time it was tliat Mr. Adams madu his celebrated speech against war ; 
the acquisition ot Texas, occupying the uioinin^ hour of flltccn consecutive ses.sion2i. His sagacity, thoi 
He could, at that time, have boon in po!).^ej(sion of only a small part, and tliat not the most imiKirtaut 
the documents, detected the object and the issiuo to which all IhiA was rapidly tending. 

In the Senate, Mr. Uuchanan, Chairman of the Ci>mmittee on Foreign A tliiifs, had, at the sa 
session, spoken with much contempt uf tiio Mexican Government, hecau^^e they had taken up ab 
doned and obsolete claims, and had ma'le, in tiiesc, trium)>hanl cases against the America 
In consequi^nrc of this, tlie :\roxican Minister commuiiicatetl to Mr. Forsyth a letter from his fiovc 
nent, in which it was emphatically au'l solemnly dcHrlarod, that Mr. Forsyth had !»ent **iio general 
dexof thentuHeroH8 documents to wiiich hi.s nu(c roferred, althou^l) siicii indcv ^as mentioned in i 
paragraphs of that note. This mention of the index, together uitli the answer of the messenger \ 
brought the papers, that he supjWHvd the said jmmphltt to be tiurh, and the decided anxiety of 
Gorernmcnt of this [the Mexican] republic, to enter ujion the exuiiiinutiuii of all eases which may h 
been presented by the GuvernmenL and citi/.ons <if the United States, occasioned the adoption of I 
plan. Mr. Forsyth replieii to the Mexican Minister, atfirming that he did send with the paper 
Mexico, a general index to tin,' whole, and that Mr. Greenhow diil not say to the Mexican Secretary 1 
the pamphlet was such index. To prove the last averment, Mr. (irceidiow's testimony was cncloJ 
He stated that Mr. Cuevas observed to him that *' there was no l:!«t of the documents accompany 
Mr. Forsyth *s despatch, and aaid this while speaking of the impossibility of giving an answer imi 
diately upon the cases." •* He [.Mr. Greenliow] did not recollect that Mr. Ciievas said any thing al 
a printed list, and he [Mr. fireunhow] very certainly never told him that it had any reference to 
pipers containedin the packet.*' *< My conversation with Senor Cnevas was sometimes in Spanish 
sometimes in French." Xow, if Mr. (ireenhow was not more accurate in reganl to Spanish spok 
than he ha? shown hi msidf in retrard to Spanish rr/'i7/<7i, it w.ls perilous testimony that he gave in 
case. Mr. Cnevas having declaretl, on the next day alter the tU*livery, and as siion as he can be i 
sumeil to have inspected tlie conti-'nts ot the packa'j:e, that there was no index or list accompanying 
aft>rds a stron:; presumption that there was none, and that Mr. I'orsUh sent none. This is the fare 
Mr. Poinsett and the *• box," re-enii..'te<l. It is painlul to believe that such depravity can exist in 
high pUices of this (iDverninent ; but 1 cannot iieij) it, and neither tai.se patriotism, nor false pride, 
the terror of 'Mar and leathers," nor any other thins:, shall prevent mv exposing it, as lar as I ( 
whenever and wherever I tind it. There is an ob\ ious explanation of it. Slavery is founded and i 
purted on the ruins of the highest and holicnt principles that belong to our religious, moml, and so 
being. I am aware that there is a kind of conventional virtue — a law of honor,sulwtituted for tli 
principles, but it is fo\inde«l on mere expeditmcy, and linnted in it& operatiim to tlu>>e who have a d 
nion interest and fellow feeling in t! c wron:;. All others, when it suits their interest, are treated 
the extent that it may be tolerated,) with as little regard to truth, justice, decency, or even their < 
boasted law of honor, as the more immediate victims of their rapacity and pride. In the Virginia C 
vention for amen ling their Constitution in IS'ii), a lanjce portion of the eminent men (and among tl 
Mr. Upsinir) openly maintained that »*theie was no such thing as original political principles;" this, ii 
last analysis, will be found to be the essence of the doctrines of llubbes — the deiiicalion of force, fn 
and fear. 

It is very clear, t(» my mind, that Mr. Grcenhow, whether as translator, interjirctcr, or messen 
is not a competent ineiliuin of the diplomatic intiTcourse of this country with the Mexican or any oi 
nation asing the Spanish hin^ua'^e. The lives and property of inuUitudeM, and the peace of nat 
may depend upon the skill aiul perfect accnraey with winch the dutii'S ot his delicate and weighty t 
arc discharged. 1 speak without the sliixhie.'if knowledge of this person, ands«dely from my convictio 
the disagreeal)le ami atilicting consecius-nci's th.» may ensuo, and to a considera!)le extent (no hui 
being can tell to wliat extent) ha. e already ensued, from his uniitness tor the station he occupies, 
hxiking over the vohnninous doruinent»5, which it hx« been nece^sar\ for me to examine, I have leai 
not to feel any conti.ience in a translution, unlc.xs 1 Ibiind means of eoniparingit with the original ; 
there are few of the ori^fiirals that I have been a'de to s;;e ; an.l I know not, tlierelore, how far I ; 
myself, have been d(M:eived. I have ha 1 to do with Spanish documents onlv ; but 1 have been assi 
that the Cabinet translation.^ of French d-icumeiits, have also been fouinl very exceptionable. 1 obsei 
lat<^ly that the K-litorsof the National Inltdliirencer thou^^lil it necessary to lay aside the official tiai 
tion of M. Guizot's li-lter to Mr. (-iws, vniA to j-rncure aii'ithcr lor their j)aper. 

With the exception of Mr. A'bins, and a noble and disinteroted Ir.invlof Abolitionists, this w! 
countrv' has imputed the blame of all our diiiiculties with Mexico to the Mexicans themselves. Do 
l«»sis, M<^\ico did delay beyond what was either ju'^t or politic to examine those rlaiiiis,and to providi 
well as she couM, for the .satisfaction of every Just one. Hut slie was in a revolutionary state, ^ 
foreign wars and a civil war on iter hands — i civil war vvliieh s'.ie believed to have been caused and 
tainetl bv the miers and bv citi/.ms of the t'n-.ted .Stales. Moreover, the citizens of the United St 
having establishments in Mexico, or tr.iding thither, and the commanders of uur armed vectsels, ' 
early caught the spirit of their lioverninent. 

When a Government urge:?, as an urgum<mt f«'r yiolding t.. them a country as large as France, 
far more fertile, that their *• adventurous .'{plrild" have already *' disr.-^anled infer.hcl," and taken 
session of it — when that (iovernment, to add terror to its rea.-oning, has the ellrontery to allege, 
•• four revolts" of thi* advonturcr^ have taken p'uo ** in five vears," and coolly predicts aconstan 
curronce of them — when that (iovernment takes not a sin.^le step b» prevent encroachment, but, on 
contrary, encourage new encroachments, and permits new adventurers to lly to arms, and to gt) in di; 
or in shiploads, compmies, and battalions, to rescue the intruders and depredators as often as an attt 
is ma;le to expel or even reijulafo thcm^when that Government lTt;il* \\\tTG \<i\wv\\sVr«i^:A ^»a v? 
demands the huinUidlion of '' au apology,"' from asovcroi|^n\)eoYAc,*A\v\ uvoi(;.\ii^NNoxWt«»»fc^>s:i 
tf 
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compLunUi, it i« no wonder t!iat the paiticiiLar agents uf that Government and private up!ftart& ^row in- 
solent, preduinptuous, and ovpTbearin*;. Here lies the remote cau<e of all the unkirulncm and injunticc 
that Americans hare experienced at the hands of the ^Icxituns. The sclii^h and rapacious project! and 
Tile intri^cs of slave-breeders have poisoned a11 tlie happ\ am! bontficial intvrcouisc and iriexidsliipicii 
which the Mexicans, in the bcsjir.ninsr, openid t»» ii* tliuir country and iheir jri.i;?. 

Our armed ships, and, in one in&iaiice. an American incrclianini.m. liavc captured, as "pirate*,"' 
the national ve«scls and revenue cutit-rs ui" Mexico, be .".ot". in ili'^ir iiwn ct.v»is and in their own bar* 
bon, they seized American Texas snuuiilcrs. Cii./.cii> <..i il..* V uliol Suit =■ residing in Mexico havt: repeat- 
edly resisted, with arms in tiieir hanis, Mexican i ilioci* at'cii.pt.ui: to s*.r%i; le|;al proCLss. An ex- 
Minister of the United SJlatcs, for ihria'w'nin^ an iiiJ"a:.-.L'Us assault upjn ihe Mexican Secretary ot Wafa 
was ordered to leave the country, an I ciiitei: |:!'.i"U-i> i«.l'use«i lu eliey. Scnie of the consuls of the 
United States kept a fla^-statT on tlioir hon.<*ea, uii I l.<>i.?*ieil «. i.r llu in Mexico, cunirary to iiulional cour- 
tesy, and in defiance of the ur.lers of the Mexican GvAvrnnjeiil. 

Very recently, subsequent t«^ l!ic M«»!iierc-y uutr.;,e, an oiTicer and tljc crew of an American mer- 
chantman, called the Alert ^ landed by sur[«r.s:' at San Di^o^ in C'al'.^•rnia.^J ikedtlio cuns ot a battery 
which was not manned, and having niilicit'iwly ^'U_h.ir^i.ii ;i lai\:e ii!ia:i;.i\ oi tallj-ii into the narrow 
entrance of the harb<?r, and obstnirteij it. pI. i\! ■.ui i> fff-al Such .nv i::-.- fruits of the spirit and exam- 
ple of a rapacious and M;ichiavcl'.an Govcrimuiii. Ti:'!s. wliiie M;c:.t li'.:en.i \Naa exortjuj; himself to 
avert from merchant vessels, and i.-ther American pri'ieiiy, the natural cense. ;c.encLS of Jcnes's crime, 
Americans were tidlowin.: it up by war on pri\aie .sc. i-nn! ! Ala? I %Ni:cre i» tliis to end ? 

While General Jackson was exajiirTatinz an 1 pressinjr private claims to prwiuce awar, manT€»l 
which were wholly unfounded, and the be>l cl which >hruijk s^i njarvell'M>i> npun Uie t<:uchof exaniinai- 
tion, he did not neglect the use of •. ther means. L):irin^ liie c.i:npaii:n in Texas in I^Sfi, he gave In^n- 
eial Gaines discretionary power to invaJ.e 'i'exas. I vlo n-.>t rJnd the orders is>uei! by Mr. Cass, under the 
direction of Jackson, amonsr the dix^unients, but fr^ni references and 4.;. taii<<ns in other documents, it 
•ppears that Gaines had permission, if li..' ju Iiied it neccs^iiy :.nd Pioper. to Uiarch to J\actfs;Joeh€»t 
wont seventy miles beyond Ihe Sabine. The prtionces for l]:i> hi^h-lsanucd as?uL;ptiou of power, pre- 
cisely that taken upon himself by Jone», were two : ~ 

1. That we had a claim to the territory between ihe Sa*..iine and the N'echcs. Naci sdoches is situ- 
ated witliin that tract. 

2. That the United States and M»7Xico were boun.'. by treaty to restrain all hoslilitics or incuxsions 
of the Indians within their res]HH?tive limits, n^.tiii^t eacli other. ' 

It is not necessary ti> discuss thesj pretension"* at leiiuih. Y- ;: b..ive seen what ftundation there 
for the first Mr. Van Bnren did n«r iliink it meet iv <r\v aiiv ni« '■e abcit it li.an that »• it was al- 



leged," "it was represeiiteti."' Jcc. Mr. Alarnan rii-Iicd wii!i v.uii..tii, un i it ^^ \s n.ver distinctly 
mentioned asain in any ni^otiati'>n. l!\»My r.i.in uho k'.ie'.v any t'.i. ^ a'..-.r.t the matter in tiiis ce-untry, 
scouted it The boundary w.ls fixetl in i::e Klurida tre.»iy by .M<.lli*].'s n.a}>, and Mr. William Dtfby, 
who visited that coimtry in 1S12, and navicat.vl the S^sbine, aul iV.ru;.-l;e.! Meiii-ih ll:e i;.aiLr;aIs fur his 
map of that locality, published an article in !}ie Inle'-li^vuccr at il:e t:i:ie (^a.ne.-'s iiiv-veuuiit wastakim^ 
place, in which he dec'.arevl ibatjany m:in in t!.at c •niiry, wi.-. -'...ai'. I liave ,'.. u'.ted that liic ^uft/urwas 
the true boundary, ** wu'.iil have been .ieeiiad iniiL**" D'.: l.ai tV.e t^rrii-.ry ben rtaliy dcbateable, 
Mexico had always been in p »s?essi..n, .ind w.us tlun enf.ir.r j:j: l.i-r :i-;;it u.tl'.i.-: :l:e nu»?l unriditeou* 
set ot* insurgents and conspirit'.r< that liie s;:n cvt r s„-.v ; .'j!i(i. ■ y a wd Swti.^-.! rile, alwiiys strenuously 
asserted by ourselves until this tiiii!-, she bad a periect rii;].! t.- r/uin it ii^.tlu-i li.e ;v. rid, until the boun- 
dary was ascertained, an i mark e I by iliO c^:ni>'.ient av.ili.ii :;«•<. General Jac:i:»oi4's Adrainislrotioii 
may be convicted onl of its own niouib. There w»-re twu ci -.inties ri Arkar.sr.s l!;at b.e'iiu'td to Mexico, 
yet when Mexican ;:ranteeswerv- "iMj.pos.d tu b.^ abcnt to <ur\ c\ an-.l i< cate Lm Is tiiere, a uTcal excitement 
ensued, and the Government iTivc ur.b.i> i-. r-.-pei. 'y :. rcc'any ..tit-i;.p: . f tl.c MeXicafis to take the 
slightest possession. Yet ihr-re was ncVcranydon' t tL.ir riu".* c.!'jnii. =■ b. l j.^red to Mexic-.x Rccfntly, 
on running tlie line, tbt v were s'irr..i! kred to Texas. r« j>r'-.-:eUtinL:, in tiiis case, the r -ills of Mexico- 
In respect to the riiiut and ibity i.f restraining' liie Iii.lia's-J. us ?■. tiied I-v li.o iieutv. no rower was 




Mexico cither could net or wi.nld n-.l re<'ra«n ih«.- Indians w.i/.in hi-r L-.r i. rs. (;l;oii-;h none were in 
motion,) and he U.iiily ajsunu .{ that, in t;:al c.L*e, he lu'-d a r^l.t to lio it fer l.er, auu^ if nece*sar%- for 
that purpose, to pursue t'-ein, and ii encamp in tho li. art vi M..\i.o.* 

It is a poor rule that will m-i woik b.ith ways. W'v enten li int.i a ireatv with Great Britain to use 
our best endeavors t? pn-m.-te tbe uifirr .lU lil.t'n of fit fiffirt-timtt. Sii::: .>e Great Urilain should say 
to us, "You have shown that y...u are eitS-.-r unabie ur nnwillir.^ r> fuiril^iJ,;!. en.ra-ai;emtnl, we will do 

pur- 

cap- 

d not 

_ . mbrace the 

American as well as the Atrican slave-trade. Great Uritain mijil, with quite as mnch grace as Jacks'jin 
violated the territory of Afexico, say to us : **You b.ave sv.lein»r.y en^raiiod to «lo ytmr best to »uppress the 
sUvc-trade, but >ou are carryim: it on extensivelv i>u y.,nr own ^Ikc-^. in .MrurV.wn Inrbors, and on the 
high seas between your ports. This is a \ iuiaiion oi iJie Ir. atv. Yom have fidk-d to execute it, and tliere- 





■Wev ciNi oTJipi'Ciuh'x. 
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Tt is Well kiM^wn thnt the Mexican minidtor in fhn ITnitiMl States, Mr. Gorostiza, remonstrate 
the moat enerfifctic and pemcverin*; manner against this highhanded i^^res-sion. What was the n 
Oh, sir, you have entirely mintakon the purport of the onlcrs to General Gaines — ^j'ou don't make 
tinetionj. The or.lcr.^ arc, th-it (.Tr*nor.il (vainc?! shall not ro bei/ond Naro<;d()chos ; hut your excelh 
will readily perceive that this i^ not savin? that he shall go there f Mr. Gnro-«tiza took his passports, 
departed the country. An Indian in .\iichi|j:an was shot and woinidcd l)y a whito man, who owed 
in old ^idire. The case w:ui hnjiiajht bcloro a mairistrate, and the defemlant all«'pi*d that he did no 
tend to shoot the Indian, hot mistook him fur a hear! The Indian rqtlied: **If white man say he 
take Indian, with red Ifi^ins ofiy for >)ear, then I done," and he pushed for the forest. 

These details may piow tedious to ollinrs, but to me they seem of vital importance. Tliis t 
General Gaines is now in command in the same district. Only lu:;t fall, on the rumor of the entry 
Mexican force into Texas, lie rcceivtrd onlers to re[>air to the same frontier. I have not the sma 
doubt tliat, in case of a renewed eflbrt on the part of Mexico, a** sooner or later then; will bo, to rec 
Texas, the same game will be played aijiin. On the former occasion, about two hundred regular soU 
^Mssed over from our army at Naroi^doclics to the Texans, in the uniform, and with the arms and ac^ 
trementd of the United States. Exa'nples <if licenliou-sness are contaiifions, especially when set in 
places. The Texan army, in ca<e (»f neisd, may be reinfurcod thus to any extent, and Mr. Webster 
say — '"This is emigration" — Ibis is ** honest ami cinliou-i neutrality." 

In 1829 the Mexican (jovernment, havin:^ been informed that "upwanls of lour htmdred men" 
been enlisted in New Orlean-s for the Spanish army then preparinj:: to invade Mexico from the islar 
Cuba, and also of military movement^ in the United Statf»s alonj^ the frontier, re«iuested an explanal 
In two days Mr. Poinsett r«»pliiMl, an<l v»'nlured to allirm that " it coiiUi not b,T tnie" — ** it was q 
incredible." Of course? he di.l not affirm this lurause he knew tln' fact in questitm, but becaus< 
knew the law of the l-nited States. lie said : '• The laws of the United States are vigilantly andstri 
executed throughout every part of the United States, [pnrfirniarii/ in the South, he nhoulJ httve »i 
and it is provided by law,' *that if any person shall, irithin the territory or jurisdiction of the Ur 
States, enlist or enter himsnlf, or to j^o beyond th(i jurisdiction or limits of the United States with iti 
to bo enlisted or entered into the service of any forei^rn prince, Slate, colt)ny, district, or people, 
soldier, or as a marine or seaMian, every person so otlendini: shall be deemed guilty of a hif^h nusdetnea 
ani shall be fined n>t cxeeedinjf one thouxiind dollars, and imprisonwl not exceedinpr three years.' * 

Twenty days after the date of tho above letter, Mr. Booanpuja, then, as now, Secretary of Si 
made another complaint of *• an assemblnire ot N«)rlb AnnTJean troops upon the Mcrican frrritory or 
frontiers of Texas." And now Mr. Poinsett hatl a conference with the Secretary, in which, if we 
believe himself, he used the followinjiC lany;u.ifie : 

•« After the many proofs of the Ejood-will of the United States towards Mexico, it was insidting 
indecorous to the diirnity of any G*ivernment to m'^nifest '*o inucb distrust of its i^nod f.iith 1 remin 
him of the s^enerous manner in which the Unitol States lind \irl.l.-fl to the wishes of this Governii 
in concludinija treaty of limits on the ba^is of t'.iat tif \Va=ihin'/t(.n, [Florida treaty.] and that the del.n 
the ratifications of that treaty had been owin'j^ to fh" ne;i^lrct of this (;..iverTnnent. I observed to him ( 
until the treaty of amity and commerce was ratifuMl. tliis rrMiniry mn*t exp»Tl military movement 
her frontiers."' Waddy Thompson, in respect to his latent pirlorinanee in the Inillvinj; line, at the 
of Mexico, tells the Si'cretary of Stat'? that •* it was of no ns;' to take d lower tr>ne with that liovernmc 
Indeed! indeed! This a«lmissi«m tiirows a wnt deal of lii^ht on our relation'* with Mexico. I gues 
found the idea in the archives ol our leiriti«»n — Mr. Poinsidt eviflrnlly practised uj^on it. 

Mr. Bocane^ra, in his l.-tlerof May 12, 1^M2, to Mr. Webster, expresses his surprise "that per 
subject to the United Stites, comniiltinir hostilitie-i a-.iin-4 a nation in time of peace, ran cvajlc the \ 
ishment decreed acralnst them by the laws of liie Unitijd Stat?s tbems.dves.anl obtain that quiet in 
nitv which incessantlv encoTini'^es them to continue their attack:*." In rejly, Mr. Webster obser^'C! 




all Governments ; and nati«)ns not unfre»^jn'ntly establish municip.d re^ulitions for the better govemn 
of tiic conduct of their subjects or citizens. 

" This has been done by the l-'nittnl States in ord;'r to mainta-n, with [greater certainty, a strict 
impartial neutralitv pendini? war between (»ther countries. And wherever a violation of neutral dui 
as they exist by the law of nations, or any brearh of its own laws, has been brought to the notice of 
Government, attention has always been paid to it." 

We have seen that a notice, "invitinii volunteers to pn from the United States" to aid the Tc 
insurgents, and ofi:*rinsr a br>unty in land, was puldLslu^l in the newspaper which was the recoffn 
orj^an of the ailministration, was" receiving its iv.itrona;»e at t!ie rate of thou.snnds of dollars per month, 
wjs vprll known to speak its senfiinmts-^w^LS brouixht to the notice <»f our (^wemment, and caused i 
deep ofl^^nce that the Mexican Charijje withdrew the litb.r! One such para^'raph, in a newsiYaper 
taining such relations, would do more harm to Mexico than fifty recmitinir au'ents and rendezvous in 
cities. Suppose the Globe harl repuldi^hed, without comment, a Whii? article, callini; upon the citi: 
to come to the rescue of the country from the corrupt and violent administration of Andrew Jack 
would there have been no intimations to the editor.- of the impropriety of such a course . ,. , , 

Mr. Poinsr«tt, in citim? the provisions of our law as proof of our neiitndity, pave an implied pl< 
that we would stand bv thai law; and he professed to detni it «* insultini?" t(» his Government lbs 




to ctrry out the declantion. It most stand for her interpretation of the kw of nations, and her own defi- 
nition of her neutral duties. Did not Mr. Poinsett nut it in tluit Lieht to this same Bocane^ra: But D"^ 



Mr. Webster lUsclaims it ; and he must do so, after justify in^s and defendinz tlie notorious and anlimitcd 
^' enlistment** of so many citizens ol the United States umU-r the transparent pretence of ** emigration.*' 
The question i<i, what is the inient with which men are guins '* out of otir limits," not the nuumfr of 
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Government once declared to be their ruie ot' neutrality, Mr. Wrlistor H'jw. in the name of the 
Government, disclaims, aud justifies acts palpai^ly inconsi^ilent with it. 

This shows proijr»*5w! A li;ile longer pursuit cf the same can-er. and Mr. AVcbster may find himself 
petformins: his tunciions in the "GovLTmnent palace'' o! the riiy i.f Mexico. There is no telline: to what 
ibrtunes Captain Tyltr is dcsitinctl. It would not be much mere sur})ri9iu^ to sve him there than where 
he is. 

It is a curious fact that, at tl-*.* very timf* ?*ir. roiii?oti w.-i? «?."iiyinsr in swch courteous terms the ftrl 
of militarv movemenU !»y citizen-* ot the t'liited Stages on t'lC Texan tVonticr, Mr. Van Huron's "adTen- 
torous spirits" were actua'.lv en»rji:ed in an insurrection wltlilu the prtten«ied ^Mlebati-able ground'* be- 
tween tne Sabine an.l thi? Nech.'s : and Mr. Van Buren was urjiuj: it as a reason why Te.xas, or at leaat 
the debateable portion, sriouKl bj yicltied to the I'nitcd States. ~ Tiius a i'act. whose existence is denied 
for the purpose of silencing; the just complaints of' Mexico, is at tiie same time used as an argument le 
push and scare her intn a surreniier orher territory'. 

Although Mr. Wehsier'aul WaJ'.y Thoirij-sou assert that the vnluntoerins tor Texas is ^•emi- 
^tion," they likewise a Imit that it is war : f>r Tiioinpsi.-ii s.tys ilidt it is incompatible with their oon- 
tinuing and returning o-« citizens «.*f the United States ; an i Wibster Fay«, itmt •' should they return, 
after liavin^: entend int'i the servici* of a lorcijn Slate, still clviinnnir to he citi/vns ol' the United States, 
it will be for the aiith'^^riti^s of th-:* Un'tv.-«i State.* Ci.^vcrninrm to det^^nnine how far they have riolated 
the municipal laws of the country, an*, wiiat p;*n:!'.ties liipy ha%-e inc\irreKl.** 

This admits su!«stantiaUy ihi' onince, but tiien it u.«erts that the law cannot prevent, but only punish 
it This is new doctrine in tlie Uiutcd States, anil et|ua]l> new in the law ul' n.itions. It appeals to me 
that prereii/iufi is of the very cs-i-^Tice of I'OTh. The >e% vrai Aiiiciican prMciatnatiens of neutrality, printed 
in the appendix, will uhun.lantly prove tins. If citi/i-ns are tree t>> l:«> .iiui cunimit hostilities, ovcrtbitAT 
■oveniments, "sack cities, and rule clmrchrs," bfin:: respon>ili'io f^r ii. onr municijial law, and the 
Jaw of nations, are a Mcckcry. The mis.^hie: is then df>nc — :ii\;i\it r un-.l rapine have had their fill ; the 
dead cannot be raised nor cities relmi.i.n.r l». niy ri>i,red by ihi ir p'.in!shn-.i nt. It is precisely fiw 
these r<>ason3 that the Kxcculive of the Uniiid Sta-is lr.L-! pro'-eevir*! in ii:i se cju'.-s by the extraordinary 
mode of proclamation, " wurninu: un,! enjoining; each a:i..! ;>11 li:e oit:zen.s l<i al»>lain trom all acts of hos- 
tilitv,*' &!c. But no svich proclamation has ht'cii i^ue*! in respect to tlie insurrection in Texas. Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Thompson K.th declare ilut tiie \ohinti-Lrs, or en:i;:rants, iorfcit tlie protection of the 
United States. **The Governmeni oi the United Stat(.s no longer holws over them the shield of its pro- 
tection,** says Mr. Wehs:er. What shall we say of the Santa I'e ( \p(-iiitii>n, and of Mr. Webster's mti- 
.■ --.!__ 1....: .... _. .1 .-. . .1 . ..... ., same sort of per- 

il! our monev ex- 
tiiai to discourage 
prcparini: an> military e.xp.dition »• .'ur.iinsl a toreiijn people at 
peace with the United Stales." 'J'!::s is dcterr.iinini. in i:iH.-ti lar.nest, ** \\'.;at penaHits they hare in- 
curred." At tliis moment the pvihiic papers inforiii us that Waddy Thompson is interfering to procure 
the release of prisiiners taken ;it .)/7<r; althou^^h they have risen and siain >e*eral of their keepers, and 
although they committed acts picuiiarly brutal an«! rt'Voltin? in tluiv pro;:riSs as laras tliat place. I hare 
before me a letter from a rrspcctahle S4-»urcc in Mexici>. which states that thi^e wreleiies violated chil- 
dren less than ten voar-* of ajje, and *vcn as yiuir.v: as six! This airrees exactlx with the practices ol' the 
slave-trader>? on boar.1 their ^llips. Sijrh is ihe hianiu-r in which '* tiie (/■■vernmcni of the United Stales 
no longer holds over the • tHxttid loalV r-i* the sliield i»f th* ir pn»tcclion." Such is the course of pr«^:eedinr 
substituted, in res])eci loMoxico. i. - tlie stern oM ncutialily proclainati.-.ns which had been issued io 
everj* case of a nei^hLn rin^' w.ir until the a ::nii.i>irai:r.ns of Jackson and his succt-s.<^ors, and even by 
them up to this day in re>}i.. ct to all nations cxctpl .Mexico. Thus we >ce the mti.<t familiar, approved, 
and long establis^hod principl-.-s of law fr.lL-re \ away b> ^^iphislry, so as ut all events to allow ibo deed to 
be done, and the errand cons'.iir.».*y to he consunimat..si! Dr. I'laidwlin was wont to say what a fine thing 
reason is, to find us ar*rim-ni«* f . r every thin.; we want to do. 

Mr. Webster a.<>cris that it hi< been .v-jceriained that *' three-fotirths of those who lH>re arms in the 
ranks of Texas, in tiie battle o*. S.i:i Jacinto, were colonists." He is directly at issue with his coadjutor 
Mr. Wise, who says, as we have s.en, that " three-fourths of those who won that pUirious field had peace- 
ably returned.** 1 have been inrormed, on good authoritv, liiat there wore onlv Utiiiy-ttven Texan 
Beiilert in that armv. 

• 

I hare shown how the in>u.-zi'nt GovornTn^nt of Te\a«, while laving claim to the cre*lit ot abolish- 
ing the slave-trade, " except wUh t.he Unit»;d Stales," has lei> the cou'ntrv open to the sla%-e-tradcns «>f all 
nations. I have a!si:> shuwn the irroat extent ot* t!ie African slave-trade to Texas. The ttfect, therefore, 
of all the aid, assiMance. and count.^nance. eivon by the Govtinnicnt and citizens of the United Statei 
to Texa«, Er.iv»s to protect. encoura;rc, am! stivniihe'n the very worst slave-traders that the sun ever saw: 
the w^.*;, because, as Mr. Adams said, tiieir sin is the sin of *• slavtrv restored ;"' and bccanseH 
also, they are the fiisl sla*e-lra.iin« pcuple that ever provided bv their Constitution that their own Gar 
^'SSf^lfr^** ^^^'^^ abolish slavery, and that thev themselves shinild never emancipate their slarcM 
WitAoat tbe leare of Goverauieut. How does this |K>licy comport willi tlie jifriam squadron ? 




respoodcnce — one of tlie lew tljiiiL's al)i)ul which i run ablu to tindthiit Ihe JackMn dyniwty 
care. 1 will now rndoavor to thniw a lay of li^lit ujK>n a litllo of the *' mystifyin.^" of A 
Know, then, that ** t/ie stmnhlin^ hhn'ky*" in \\w way of tho completion of the nogotia 



There 19 in our old and himegt Enj^lish school clasffics, a stroni; and eloquent denunciation of 
■lave-tnuic. I huve often heard it docl-Aimcd, and always with enthu:«iasui, by our Northern youth ; at 
South the piece Iia^ been proscribed, if not burned by the common hangman. The South did not ov 
tale iLi merit The followin;^ is an extract : 

••I deem it my duty, on thin occanion, to »u;rerost, that tlie land is not yet wholly free from the C( 
tamination of a traffic, at which every fi-clini; of humanity must rcTolt — 1 mean tlie African tflave-tra 
Neither public sentiment, nor the law, \v,is yet bi>en able entirely to put an end to this odious and alx] 
inable trade. At the moment when God, in his mercy, has blessed the world with a universal pea 
there is reason to fear that, to the diH^race of the christian name and charactiT, new eflorts are mak 
for the extension of this trade, by subjects and citizen;* of chrittian States, in whose hearts no scutim 
of justice inhabits, and over wiiom neither the fear of (^x\ nor the fear of man exercises a control, 
tiie aight of our law, tho African slave-trader is a pirate and a felon; and in tht; sight ol heaven 
offender far beyond tliu ordinary depth of human guilt. There is no brighter part of our history tl 
that which rccorils the measures which have been adr»plcd by the (Government, at an early day, and 
ditierent times sinci', for the suppression of tliis traflie ; nn<l I would call upon all the trut $Qna qf J\ 
Ungiand to co-operate with the laws of man and the Juslicc! of heaviMi. 

" If there bo, within the extent of our knowh'dVe or inlhience, any participation in this tralTic, 
Ufl pledge ourselves liere, upon the Rock of Plynt'iuth, to extirpate and* destroy it. It is not fit that 
land of the ]>ilgrims should bear the shame loii>;(.'r. I hear tlie sound of the hammer — I see the smok^ 
the furnaces where manacles and fetters are still fortred for human liml>s. I see the visages of those v 
by stealth, and at inirlnight, labor in this work of hell, foul and dark, as may become the artificers of ai 
instruments of misery a'ntl torture. Let that spot be puriliul, or let it cease to be of New England. ] 
it be purified, or let it be set aside from Ihcj christian world ; Irt it be put out of the circle of htm 
tympathies and human regards; and let civilized man henet forth have no communion with it,* 
WEBSTER'S Plymouth oration. 

Since I commenced this letter, 1 have Icarnetl that ex-Governor Gilmer is a Texan scrip holder i 
landjobber. I have also heard that General Jackson was at the bottom of the Santa F6 cxp«fdition. 
de8cr\*es to be at the end of it. 

1 cannot doubt that, in accompanyini^ me through tlieso par»>fl, you have had your suspicions cxcit 
that means more foul tluiu any whirh have yet beeii disclosed, have been used for the acquisition 
Tex&4. I have indicated, repeatedly, the careful supfiression of the most important portions of the < 

y have cxerci 
Anthony fiut 
negotiation for Tes 
was tho duty and allegiance of the high ofHcers of the Mexican G'lvcrnment to their country and tl: 
God, and that this ** stumlilini^ blo.'k" was to be removed by a bribe of }i7.')00,000! 

GencralJackson replied, apparently disapproving, but, in r.nility, sanctioning the proposition, 
did not object to the extra ttum thus pniposed, but he did obj«'rt to having any concern in settling and 
Bisnatin^C to whom it shouM be paitl. Wo have seen that, alter luiving been ixjsseaswl of Butler's pi 
which, for the public ear, wiis pronounced to be «* of an equivocal character," and ostensibly c 
demned, Jackson, nevertheless, bade him go back and try ! 

I understand this to mean that the additional sum. i. e. ^500,000 over and above the 9^,000, 
originally ofiered, is agreed to, but that Mi> Government must stand clear of any connexion with 
ipplication and distHbution of it. That the Mexicans may settle among themselves — we will ki 
Botliing about it Now we know, from the documents, that Hutler stirted on his return 
Mexico with the intention to pursue tlie same plan, and use the same agents that he had proposed, 
learn this from his telling Forsyth rcpeatetlly that "itujay retpiire a little more time" than was { 
icribed by the President, »' and certain changes in the mo(ie of conducting it, and the assents to be' 
ploifed.*^ Of course these expressions can only refer to tlie plan Butler had proposed, and to the agi 
he had named ; and it follows that (ieneral Jackson and Mr. Forsyth were perfectly possessed of 
plan, the mode of conducting it, and the agents to be employed ; and were expecting him to execute i 
that mode, and emplotf those agents; otherwise it would have been ab.surd to tell them of "changi 
You will remember that, v.-ithin the present year, James Hamilt<m proiM>sed a bribe of $200,0bi 
Santa Anna, to purchase of him the recognition of*Tev.Ls, and the virttuius indignation of the saidllai 
ton at the " ungentlemanly" conduct of Santa Anna ♦• in publishing a private letter." 

I have still a further instance to state. In 18.3.5 Mexico appointed a commissioner on her pari 
unite with one on ours in running tho line, and marking the boundary between Mexico and the Un 
States. I was informed in the fall of that year, that the Mexican conmiissioner was otlennl a brib 
(^0,000, if he would a'O'ec to establish the line at the .Vtc/iM as^tlic true Sabine. 1 think by 4his t 
you must be weary and heart-sick — I am. 

1 have seen a Texan newspaper, published ai Galveston, March 29,1813, called ♦•The Civi! 
and Gazette." Alter publishing Gilmer'* s letter, a commentary is added, in which I find tlic fullu\i 
among other things : 

" Almost every person in that community admits the importance and necessity of a conned 
with a countrv able to protect them." 

It would give a stimulus to husincjN, brins: in ** an improved quality ol emigrants, who •' wc 
add greatly to the wealth, prtispcrity, and moral improvement, which is so very recpiisite." 

»• It would relieve the inhabitants from the expenses of Government," which make tlic taxes 
present heavy. 

That the North and Ea.«t would gain more by it than any other portion of the United States. 
That, " to the South and West many benefits would tl«)W, but not so directly. Those States, h 
ever, will so irelt understand thete matters, as to offer no objections to an alliawe frowv^MvsUK ww 
odvanta^esy Aye, aye, sir .' 
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That the opposition to the plan is " from demagogues on one aide, and foob and £uiatica on the 

other." 

That *■ they [the Texans] would have the influence of the present Executive ot the United States, 
who. the writer has no doubt, entertains the most kind and Liberal feelings towards their little repuhlic" 

That ** now is the most auspicious time to agitate the question, thai the ImigMesHan qf ike Uniiei 
Biates Con/(re9s may take it into serious considtration.** 

That Eingland and France may oppose it, but have no rit^ht to do so. 

That " it will be for the interest ot Mexico, because it will erect a barrier against /ur/Aer entroaek- 
menls." 

Further encroachments! Further encroachment ^ ! Precious confession, unconsciously uttered — 
uttered for the same purpose that the *' encroachments" have been made, or it would not have been 
ottered at all ! 

I suppose that tlie proper inteqiretation is, that the writer and his nciRhboni have no need or desire 
to make "further encroachments.** They wis:h to cnjuv , in tranquility aikl safety, tlie spoils they have made. 
But bow will it be by and by, wlivn new swarms of adventurers, ambitious of a thousand acres each, 
andajgauK of slaves, sliall push into Texas. Besides, that matter of "juxtaposition,** i^>cs deep — goes 
deep. Where will it end ? Mexico will not surrender fugitive slaves, and she is told by both Govern- 
ment and citizens of this republic, that we will come and^ake them ! 

Without any other guaranty against " further fnoroachmcuts,'* than the moderation, ju.«tice, honor, 
cnr good ftith of slave-breeders and freebooters, Mexico would do better to bring to Sam Houston the 
key of their city at once, than to yield a single square inch of Toxx^. Let them remember that, if they 
tamely and meanly submit to this ** encroachment/' it will be im{Kis>ible lor a lively interest in behalf 
of their rights and feelintrs, like tint which has existed for ci<jht ye;irs in the I'nited States, and is coii> 
stantly increasing, ever to ex i^t a^niin. Already tiie mo»t urdent and demoted American friends of the 
Mexican people, are filled with distressiini; and dlscoumgin? driu!)ts ot their union and enere:}'. Let 
Texas be surrendered without the abolition of slavery, and without an Enii^lish guaranty of iffperpet* 
uai imdtpi\dence, and we shall reirard all as lost for tlic present generation. 

The late attempt at the pacilication of Texas, reported to have been made through a Judge Robin- 
•on, cannot, I think oe true, or if true, not truly stated ; because the supposed conditions seem to me to 
be such as neither Santa Anna would offer, nor the bri.::ands accept 

In conclusion, 1 pray you to observe what sort of ascnts thcx are, through whom all official contact 
is now taking place between the United States and I^Ioxico. Vou have seen, in these paces, some, 
thiw^ a small part of the past. Look now at the present. Jones still commands on the Pacific station, 
or ifne has left, or shall soon leave, he will be succeeded by Capt Armstrong until the arrival of a 
successor. Captain Armstrong is a .Mtsiisrippian ; Commander Stribling is a Svuth Varolinum ; Com- 
mander Dornin a Marylander^ What a council of war to determine, with Thomas Ap CatesLy Jones, 
whether the plan of the Eastern Shore triumeiri, fur obtaining new slave markets and new slave Statrs. 
•hmild be carried out ! Wuddy Thompson, also, is a South Carolinian , the countryman of Poinsett 
He is employed in bullying and insulting the Government of Mexico ; in writing inflammatory letters, 
and sending false translations for home consumption, telling u^ that Michel tore na*s despatches to his 
Government, as published in the Mexican newspapers, ** are of the most offensive character," when it 
it well known that our Government, on complaint of that of France, for offensive words in one of Jack- 
eon's meMMOges, took the ground that a forei:4:n Government has no right to interfere with the domestic 
communications betwixt dillorent officers aiid departments of a Government But no matter, so war 
capital can be made, how flagrantly \vr violate our own principles an! all principle. The objects ixe 
wir, rapine, slaughter, slavery, slavc-lireciling, slave-trading, an.l perpetual slaveholding supremacy 
throughout this land, au'l over all tlie people. When the objects proposed are such, will men, pend- 
yenture. grow scnipulous about the nirans ? 

I have now brou.:ht this letter to a close. It lia> not been my intention to raise a fals^ alarm. I 
have written because I could not re.->t iu silen'*?. He is an un.imhitioiH pniphet, who speaks to prevent 
his own fulfilment I know and njoict! that conviction is s<^mel!iinir n'.»t to he lorcc«l even upon our- 
selves ; but if, unfortunately, the people uf the North should believe my reasonint; und my fears un- 
founded, they will inevitably prove true. I cheerfully commit the whole to the hearts of jusi men, and 
to the Providence of God. 



APPENDIX. 




Btrancel The following is the most uuterial part of that letter: 
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urms, vessels, monpy,'antI recrnits; but tliat these aj^Rrciwiond have proceeded troni private individui 
who have nut reripectetl tlic soLuinn eiifragcineuts wlilch bind toicether the two nationn, nor tlie treal 
concluded between tiictn, uor the conduct, osteiuibiy frank, of tlie Cabinet of Wunhington. 

" It lA, however, noti)rious» that tlie insurgent colonists of Uiat inteicral part of the territory ol 
Mexican Republic, would liavc been unable to xpaintain their [trolonged rebellion, without tlie aid i 
the eHicient sympathies of citizens of the United States, who have publicly raised forces in their oil 
and town:) ; liavo fitted nut vessels in their ports, and ladcned them with munitions of war ; and hi 
inarched to commit hostilities ag:iinst a friendly nation, under the eyes and with the knowledge of i 
muthorities to whom are entrustixl the fuliilment of the law." 

Again, in a " Circular to the J)iplomatic Cori)s»'' consisting of the ministers of Englanxl, Fnin< 
Spain, the U. States, and l^runsia, Mr. de 13ocancgr«i says : 

" The undersii;ned can establish, without the fear of be inc: contradicted, by all who have visited I 
States of the Union for the lust seven years, by all who have read the journals of that period and < 
served the march and proj^ress of the Texan question, the support the usurjiers of that province hi 
received from that nati^in : 1st. That the mectinc;^ called and heidw ith tiiis view, the armed emigrati 
wliich has been raL-^ed and supported, and the aids in vessels, uruis, and munitions, which have be 
Cicilitated, has all been openly done without dis>;uise, the ostensible object forwhich they were intern 
avowed, with the knowledge and sutTerancc of the authorities. 2d. That the latter, by their evasion 
and disiDcliuation in many instances to listen to, the protests of the Mexican agents, lent activity a 
sanction to those hostile acts against the republic. 'M. That these acts, thus public and avowed, c< 
nived at by the local authorities, and neither prevented nor interruptcnl by the General (ioverninent, 
volve a clear iii'Vaction of the law ot nations, aflect the basis of pirace and amity between the two natio 
upon which tlic treaty was founded, attack the rights of Mexico, prejudice her interests, and are wi 
founded cause of complaint. 

" Will it be nccessiiry for the \mdersigned to enter upon the proof of these positions.' Can any < 
be ignorant of these facts which have been public, reported in all the journals of the Union, confirn 
by the discussions and admissions of its authorities, and even lamented by immbers of respectable Am 
icans, who rej^ar dtbis conduct of their countrymen as contrary tn their t^lory and true interests, as a dc 
ation Irom the sublime principles of iioo*\ faith and loyalty, rerommendeil by the immortal Wasliingt 
and which were the foundation nf tht* independence of the American Union." 
J Mr. Watldy Thompson and Mr. Webster have each replied to theses charges. Tlie former docs 

I deny ttie facts, except the matter of '* raising forces in cities and towiLS." This he denies, not dircci 
but by implication, sayin? : ** If a resfular military expedition is fitted out, then it is not only our ric 
but our high duty to prevent it." All that he admits to have been done, he justifies as appertaining 
the rights of a tree people, and as consistent with the law of nations and the obliuutions of neutral 
Mr. Webster is not quite so sweeping, lie complicates the question more. He says : 

" Mr. de Bocanegra professes himself unable to compndiend how those persons, of whom he cc 
plains, have been able to evade the ])uni.«thment decreed a<:^inst them by the laws of the United Stat 
but he does not appear to have a clear idea of the ])rini*iples or provisions of those laws. The dutici 
neutral nations in time of war are prescribed by the law of nations, which is im))erative and bind 
upon all Governments ; and nations not unfrequently establish municipal regulations, lor the better g 
«rDmcnt of the conduct of their subjects or cili/eiis. 

" This has been dont; by the United States in tirdcr to maintain, with greater certainty, a strict j 
impartial neutrality pending war between other countries. And wherever a viulation of neutral duti 
At tliey exist by the law ot nations, or any brea^l^ of its own laws, has been brought to the notice of 
Government, attention has always been paid to it. 

" At an early period of the Texan revolution, strict onlers w<'.re tjiven I»y the President of the U 
M States, to all otlicers on the south and southwestern tV'>ntier, to take care that those laws should 
'ihicrved ; and the attention of the Government of the United States iiits not been called to any spec 
violation of them since the manifestation, on the part of Mexico, of an intention to renew ho.sti Hi 
Willi TexiLS ; and all olhcers of the (Jovernmcnt remain charged with tlie strict and faithful executioi 
Uursc laws." 

I will mention one out of many Hicts wliich ini;;ht be adduced in contnulietion of this assertioi 

Mr. Wel>stcr. A company of riileuien was raised in Cincinnati, who organized, arrneil, parailed, i 

niarched, in open day, on board a steamboat, and proceeded <]own the river lor Texas. At a meet 

Md in that city, to nise men and money for this expedition, the Utiited States (fhttivt attonuy, nar 

^/, was the prinripal speaker in behalf of the Texans and sympathize in. This was all re|K)rte( 

the newspa{)ers. In casM precisely similar, and on tlie same river, both Washington and Jetlerson 

tp*)ps stationed below, with onlers to arrest or sink tiie factions. The first was got up by the Fre: 

Minister Ginct, chietly in Kentucky, and destined to attack the .Spanish possi'ssions, including, at i 

^inie, Florida, Louisiana, and Mexico. Tlio second was Aaron Burr's, and was directed mainly aga 

I Mexico. Wanhinpiton ordered Wayne to take post on the Ohio, where the iMlventurers must pass. . 

j feison gave like onlers Xo Wilkinson and other otlicers, and was prepared to intercept, and, if neces» 

I to sink the boats of the offending party, at the mouth of the Cumberland, and at various other poinh 

Uie Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Lest any reader should do injustice to the subject and to myself 




Instate it, and then to ask the reader to examine carefully the documents which follow, is all that ] 
^nt limits will enable mc to do. To discuss that question in its entire extent, and according to its 
iiuportuice, would require a separate tract. Mr. Webster continups : 

. " If forces liavc been raised in the United States, or vesneis fUVoA <>»wV\tv W\\:vt \»«t\» ^vkx'^c^v 
^iCCj cuutrary to law, no juataucc of w/jich has as yet come U) Ihc VLU^)>^"\^!A^<i oV >\\it ViwiawwtiM^'*'^ 



so 

rttenlioD will be paid to the first case, an J to all cases which may be made known to it. As to adnncff 
loans, or donations of money or goods, made by individuals to tbc Government uf Texas or its citiz«iii 
Mr. de Bocaneera hardly ncetki to be informed tliat there is nothim; unlawful in this, so lonj^ as Teza* i 





opinions uttered in the public assembWos of a free people, accustomi'd to the indepetvient exprensioi 
of their sentiments, resulting in no violution of the iaw^t of thoir country, or of its duties as a neuttal 
State. Towards the United States, Mexico and Tevx4 !>tand in the same relation — as independent States 
at war. Of the character of that war, mankind will (nrin their own opinions ; and in tiie United Stales 
at least, the utterance of those opinions cannot be suppres^^ed. 

•■ The second part oi' Mr. de Bocane^^A*s compla;nt is thus stated : *Xo sooner doc^ the Mexican 
Gorernment, in the exercise of its risht.<«. which it cannot and does not desire to renounce, prepvt 
means to recover a possession usurped from it, than the whole population ui the United States, es^ecialli 
in the southern States, is in commotion ; and in the most public manuor, a large portion of them u 
directed upon Texas.' 

*■ And how does Mr. de Bocaneirra suppose that the Government of the United States can prevent, 
or is bound to undertake to prevent, tlic people from thus eio'in-^ to Texas ? This is emigntion ! 

The following opinion of Joh^ Ul'ixcv Adam?:, extracted frum his memorable address to hii 
constituents at Braintree, September 17, ]d4*J, is peculiarly valuable, coming from one so tliorouehlv 
Teraed in international law, so intimatel\ acquainted with our diplomatic history, and upright and impar* 
tial in spirit and intention : 

" Fellow-cijizens, my constituents — and il is in that capacity that I now earnestly invite your atten- 
tion 
cation, 
of 

neighboring; Rtpiibtic of Mexico, and the arqui*ition of an immense portion of her territonts,from tki 
ntauth 9f ike Rio del Aorte to its source, and thtnce across the cuntinint of AWth Amcrkn to tkt 
Pae^ ocean, including the port and harbtrr of Sun Francisco, in Caiifortiia, has been a gigantic and 
darling project of Andrew Jackson, aireudy formed upon his first accession to the Presidency, shapc-^iand 
matured during its continuance, and which he once sutfered himself lo be deUided into the beliei was sc 
near its accomplisliment, that he actually oHered the government of the territory of Texas to Hutchim 
G. Burton, a distiniHiisbed citixen of North Camlrna. now dece-as<il, but in his lifetime well known Ic 
me. The policy of the Jac!x««*>n a.lsninistration towards .Meiico was worthy of Machiavel. A perpetual 
negotiation of treaties, never to be executed, was carried on in combination with a continual urvinc for 
the cession of Texa.s ; while Texa< itself wiis stimulated to insurrection against Mexico, and linally raised 
the banner of imieoendencc under the auspices of a Tennesscan othcer, a military commander, favored 
and- patronized by Jackscm, and ex|)atriated t( r the purpose of etlecting this revolution — and it was ac- 
complished. The Tennessean neighbor and friend of Jackson is now tlie President of the Republic M 
Texas, and at war with Mexico, which has never yet ackm^wletiuixi her independence. But the United 
Stales have — and the manner in which that recognition wa.^! etfected effonis a lucid commentary on the 
friendlinesis and good feeling so louiiy and C'lilidentlv boasted o( at the ^ame time towards the Republic 
of Mexico. 

•• President Jackson, on the 2-3il December, 18S6, sent a message to the House of Representatives, 
communicating the reports of ilie speeial agent. Henrj^^rMrtTit, on his mission to ascertain the condi- 
tion of Texas. The message enl.irijeii with great earnest hes.s upon the inexpetiiency of reccumising the 
independence of Texa^i, in;«isting tliat the inoMsiire wouhl be contran to the policy* invarialily ohsene^t 
by the United States in all similar casr s until t!.at time ; that it would be n:arked witii great injustice to 
Mexico, and peculiarly liaSle to the darkest >u.>piciitii4, in.isniuch as tho Texans were almt^t all emi- 
grants from tlie United States, a-iJ SMiuht the reCi>gfiitjon of their in>k>peu.lence with the avuwtnl puriHMe 
of obtaininif their annexation to tiie United Stales. Honor, bonestv . fair dealing, and a rei^nl tor national 
faith and national fame, all concurred, accor.liiij: to this r.ie5S.i:;e. absolutely lu Ibr'jid, at that time, the 
acknowledgment by the United St.il-s nf Tex.i«» as an indepen.U-nt Snto. 

** But, duriui* tlie brief re.'iinuit •••" time oetween the coiun.nTiuMii'»n of this messairc to the H<>use, 
and the clese of the session, which brnubt to h iiri:ii closo the power of An Iivw Jack<on as I'residciit 
of the Uniteil States, he was busily eniraijod in the d"Uole operation of neiCof.alif.i: for the cession ot' 
Texas to them, throu^rh the joint agency of his triend. tii.* Ten.ii'.v>v»an Prcsi ieni «..f Texis, Hcuston,and 
the captive President ot' Mexico, Santa Anna, and of kindline up a war between the ^auie Mexico and 
the United States. The war wa-i a [irchmintry step to the acquisition of Texas by cmipiest. and the 
▼oluntary co-operation of the n.'ople of Texas themselves, without reaehiiii; the ackuowledgment of 
their independence : anitho liberation of Santa Anna ironi Irs captivity. duriniC which he had been 
held in constant terror of bein^ butchered in coid blwxl, wa.* tinally concetled on c<>nditi(*n tiiat he &l;ould 




thorizing reprisals, anel the use of n.ival Inrce by tlie Kxeculive asainst Mexico, to enable them, (the Ex- 
ecutive,) in the event of * the refusal by the Mexican (lovernment, to come to an amicable ailjustromt 
of the matters in controversy between us. u;>«.tu another deuiand thereof, made frxim i^u board one of our 
veaseli of war on the coast of Mexico.' Tliis motle of cnabiiu.:; the Executive to come to an OMnicmble 
adjustment of controversies with a foreign nation, was no odier than a demand upon CongreM to author* 
'xe Mem to make war upon Mexico without any declaration at all. Who thrm was, did not ap(>ear un 
^ i&re oTifie iness^^'c* ; bnt Hji its aiitb<»r was alioiit to cb»«e his career as President of the United States, 
J J/arJu Van Bureu i»iw aircaJy prucUimed his &acccsaoi iof a witui ol Vo\i\ x*.^*, vf Cungrtfa^ bad 
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sranted ikem the power requested in the message, the execution of it would hanlly have been under 
by Mr. Van Buren alone. 

■* The obsequious Committee of Forei^ Aflairs, in both blouses of Conirress, echoed back a 
thunders of the war message ao^ainst Mexico, without lisping a word about the constitutional excl 
pren^tive of Congress to declare war. But Congress did not pass an art to authorize l/»tm to issu 

Srisals, nor to use the navy of the United States, nor tn proffer an amicable adjustment of diflen 
om the deck of a man-of-war on the Mexican coast. The Committee of Korei;;n AflkirH of the I 
reported a resolution that the iudepondenre of the Republic of Texas oui^ht to be a('kno\vUMlge<t, I 
found no favor with the House. It was laid on the table. Three other resolutions to the same e 
oflkrcd by individual members from the slave reprcwentation, were discarded in the same way; but i 
la<it hour of that session of Ctmgress, and of the Presidency of Andrew- Jackson, an amendment t 
ffeneral appropriation bill of the year, moved by the member from South Carolina, now Minister (■ 
United States to Mexico, .made an appro|)riation * tor the outfit and salary of a diplomatic aiftnt 
sent to the Republic of Texas, whenever the President of the I'nited States may receive .xatistii 
evidence that Texas is an in<iepen'tent pi>wer, and shall deem it expedient to appoint such Mini 
President Jackson approved and sif^ne<i the bill containing this item ot appro|ir..it.on, and at the sun: 
fltmnt, sent to the Senate a nomination of a Charg^ d'Afiaires to the Reptihlic ol 'I'exas, which wa 
stantly advised and consented to by the Senate , and thus it was tiiat the in li p.-ndenco of the Rop 
of Texas was recognist.'d by the United States. What inter\-al there was between the Pre>iilent*s sjj. 
the bill and his nomination of the diplomatic agent, lor him to receive the sat sMeiory evidtricethat 1 
was an imlepen.Ient power, an 1 what had become of the solemn moral oldiptt.on of the riiited Stal 
observe a rii;oroiis neutrality between Mexico and Tuyais, so emphatically assi rieii in the opening me: 
of 2d Deceiiil;<'r, 183G. you arc lefl to jud^e, and I TOive you to jiulge with what fare the United S 
can boast of their amicable troatment of Mexico, or of the fair dealinsc ot their C](>v eminent with I 
I close this piiblicaticm by iiringing toi^ether fivtf dmrimients, in which the principUsaiid duti 
national amity aud neutrality, as settled and practsed b\ the father of i.ut eiiuiitry, ami adhered to li 
parties until the lime of Jackson, and even by him in res[M.'(*l to all countries e\cipt Mtjicu 
set forth an i |)lace(l on record with fh<i highest s deiiin tN that a (lovernment can in. part totlie evpre 
of truth or the pi-rlormance of duty. 

BY THE iMlKSfDKNT OK THK I'MTKO MTATES UV AMKRICA. 

A PROCLAMATION. 
\^'her<-a4. It app'^arsthat a state of war exists betwe.^n Austria. Pniss.'a, Sjrlinia, (ireat Rritaiii 
the United Netherlands, of the one part, and Krance of the other ; and the duty and interest of the V\ 
8tatc*8 require that they should with sincerity and goo<l faith adopt and pursue a conduct friemlly aiu 
partial toward the belligerent powers : * 

I have, therefore, thought tit by these pre-Jcnts to declare the diM)HK<:tii>n of the I'liited .'<tates t 
serve the conduct afttrChuiid toward these powers n.'spectively ; and to e\h'.rt an 1 warn the cit./i-n^ o 
United States carefully to avoid all acts and pn»ceedings whatstM^ver which may, in any niaiinor, le 
contravene such disposition. 

And I »lo hereby, also, make known, that whosoever of the c'tizens <»f the United Stales <\iA\ 
der himself liable to punishment or forfeiture under the law of nations by commit tin.';, aid.n^. or; 
ting iKjstilities against any of the said powers, i'>r byeanyini; to an> of them these ai tides whicl 
deeinetl contraband by the modern usajre of nations, will not recc-ive the pr.ti-ct.'mof tiie l.'n'ted S 
against such punishnient or forfeiture; anl further, that I have eiven instructions to those ottici-rs tow 
it behmgs, anl caused pntsecutions to be in<^titute>i agiinst all p.'r>f>n'« who shall, \Nithin the co.^ni/ 
of the courts of tlic United .States, violate the law of nations with respect to the pow» is al war, or ai 
them. 

In testimony whereof, I have caus'.^l the seal of the United Stati»sof Anu-r ca to be alli\i»d tot 
presents, and signed the same With my ban J. Done at the cily of PhilatLlphia. the iwi 
[l. B.] second day of April, one thoii>iind seven hundred and niiut> -three, anl of the iii'tipend 
ot the United States of America the seventeenth. 

Gr.OR(;K VVASniNiiTON. 
By the President : 

TflOMAS jKrFER*»«Pr. 



BV THK PRKMIDKNT OF THK TNITKD KTATKS. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, inlbnnation lias been ree.-Mved that sundry perwrns, citizens ol the L'nited States, or 
dents within the same, are con-tpiring, anl confederating togot!iei. to begin and set on f(Kt, provide 
prepare, the means for a military expedition, or enter|irise, aiminst the iloiiiinion^ of S|>ti;n; thai 
this purpose, they are fitting out and arming vessels in the w>>>tern water.* of the Lnited Stat«s, col 
in^ arms, military stores, and other means : arc deceiving and 4o incing hon>-stand well-meaning citia 
under variiUH pretences, to engage in their criminal entert>rises : are organixini;,t>flicei'nif,and an 
themselves for tliu sarne, contrary to the Iaw4 in such case made aimI pn-viricd : I have, therefore, thu 
fit to issue this mv proclamation, warning ani enjoininjc alt faithful cit y.eiis, wlio he\e iieeii 
without due knowledire or consideration to participate in the sad unlaw /ul enleqirises, to withdraw 
tli3 same without delay ; and command'U? all perstms whatsoever, engaged or concernetl in the sam 
cease all further priceedings therein, as- they will answer tlie contrary at their peril, and incur pri>s 
tion, witli all the rig«>r of the taw. 

And I hereby enjoin an 1 require all ollicers, eiv'l and militiry, of the United States, er of ai 
the Stales or Territories, and e^iecialLy all Governors and other exeetit:\e authorities^ all v'^^idvLvf^ ^ 
tices, an I oth -r officers of tiie ]ieaeo, all military oll'iceTS of V\ic vmu\n vt wans \A V.\^V)tv\\v.^^V*X>i 
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[>fficera ot the militia, to be vit|:il&nt, cxch within his reiipoctive ilopartment, ami acconlinz to hi.« func- 
tions, in searching out, anil hrin^in^ to condign puninhuicnt, all pers>on$ en^dtreJ or crnct* rneJ in fur*h 
enterprises ; in seizing and retaining. $u!Mfet to the dispni^jtions o( the Ihw, ail veiisels. arms, military 
utores, or other means provided, or providing tor the same ; and in genoral in prevonlini; the carr> insf nn 
such expedition or enterprise, by all the lawful means within their power. And I require all so(k} an! 
biithful citizens, and others within the Cnited States, to be aidins; and a^i^tin^ tht* rein. an.'. f>p.;c:aliy 
i:i the discovery, apprehension, and briiii^ini to justice of all such oflendon*. in pn-vcntin^ ti:v cvocut.'-.n 
of their unlawful de!<isns, and in t^ivin^ information ai;ain»t them to the proper antlu ritii.*<. 

In testimony whereot*. I have caused the s>?ai of the I'nited States t«^ be ailixed ti« thc^e pre<t*nis, 
and have sitrned the 5.aine with my hand. (Jiven at the cit\ of Was-iinjton, on rht* twcrity- 
[l. ».] seventh day of November, une tliousand eight hun-.ired and six, and in the year of tin- «*..^ve- 
reiirutv of the I'nited States the thirtv.first. 
By the President: * Til. JEFKEKSON. 

J A M K9 M A D 1 9oy , Serf « torj/ of state. 

BY THK PRKSIDEXT OI* TIIK ^^•ITi:D STATES. ■ 

A PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas, information has been roc.-ive«i tbatsun«iry persons, citizon? •. f thi L'nittd .^NtAt'.s, .r residents 
within the same, an 1 e^ix-'oialix wiihin th.» State of LiMUoiaiia. are con-ip.riiu to^ttht r t.- br*i:in and set 
on foot, provide an.'. pri*pare. the m<;an> lor a military e\pedih<.>n or cnl» rpr.so aziin«t tin* d. i.iin! tns oi 
Spain, with which tiie l* niled States arc happih at peace ; that lor th;s [•urj-.sc th« \ arc i\ i\M;iiiij arms, 
military stores, provis!ion>. vejs-st-l.*, an-l other mean», and decoivini; an : s.'iiuviijr :i«'ii.>! and wi-Hiiuaii- 
ing citizens to enjra::e m their unlawml enterprise; nie orsanizin.'. ofticeri'.ii:, an«i .inniT.^ :boii;scivos t'-r 
the same, contrary t» the laws in such case n.a>le an.i provided ; I liave th»Tef- re rl;..u^l.t ti: to is<;> this 
my proclamation, warnins: a:id .'iiitnninij all faitlsfui ''itizens \\h'» have bet-n led, vMtl-nut -bf kn«nvlid,;t' 
or" consideration, to particn».it»' in the said unlawiul cnterpri-«e». to withlraw fr-iin th.- sane w.th Mt ,*.ela> , 
and commanding all per*tin.j whal-soever enirai;***: or concerne«l in the .<»ai;u-,;-i ci a.-c a. I rirt: % r pr.»cerd- 
ings therein, as they will a'i"<wer the contran at their peril. And I !'.»-rc:»y en;. 'in an : reijuireal: olli;crs. 
civil an I military, <•:' the L'n t.-d State*, or ot any of the Slates or Terra».'ri».>, .til »n.!,'»— , ::h!:ccs. ani 
other otficers of the peace, all m.litary ofticers ol' liie ariuy and i..ivv m i\w L'n.ud St.-.T* •*. aiui ? niccrs 
of the militia, to be vi:: lant, cacl within his n^spective departnuMit, an<i r'.ocor.iinjr to ].•< fMiictions, in 
searching out and brin<;ing to ounishment, all persons engai^ed or concerned in such enterprises; in st^iz- 
ing and Jetainlnj:, subject to the disposition of the law, all arms, miiitary ati res, vessels, vc other means 
provideil or providing fi-r the sa:ne ; ani in ircneral, in preventing the ram in;; on such expedit'oa or 
enterprise, by all the lawful means within tJieir power ; and I rcijuost all g«> il and fhitht'ul citizens and 
others in the IJniteil States, to be aidiuk! and assiiitinj: lierein, and especially in the di>c>-i\crv , approhon* 
sion, antl brinising to justice of all such offenders, in preventini; th«» executitm of their unlawful combi- 
nation or designs, and in i^ivins; information against them to the prf^per auth*->rities. 

In testimony where«»f, I have causei! the seal of the I'nited .States of America to be affixe»! l.^ tliese 
presents, and signed the same with my hand. Done at the rit\ of Washinirton, the 1st day ot 
[l. ».] September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eiichf r.undred and lifteen, and of the inde- 
pendence of the said United .States of America the fortieth. 
By the President : JAMES .MADISON. 

Jamks Mo!«roe, Stent or f/ of Statf. 

■ V TIIK PRKSlT>i:.>'T OF TIIE VSITF.D STATES OF AMERICA. 

A PROCLAMATION. 
Wherea-*, inlormation hav:ng been received of a din::».rous e\e;teinent on the Northern frontier ot 
the V'niteil States, in con'«e«;n»»nee of the civil warbecun m Canada, and instructions having been given 
to I'nileil States officers on ilmt irontier, and ap^>licat:ons having been made to the Governors of the 
adjoining States to prevent any unlawful interference on the part of our citizens in the contt»t untbrtu- 
nately commenced in tlie British P.ovinces ; ad«!itional information has just been receivi**! that nc'twith- 
standing the proclamations of the iiovernors of the States i>f New York and Vermont, exhorting their 
citizens to refrain from any unlawiul act< within the territory of the Cnited States, and notwithstanding 
the presence of the civil otficei-s .»f the Unitetl States, wh«», by my liireeiions, have visited the scenes ot 
commotion with a view of impressinsc the citizens with a proper sense of their duty, the excitement, in- 
isteadof being appeased, is ever\ day increasing in degree, that arms and munitions of war and other 

>nsisting in 
Island, 




Now, therefore, to the end that the authority of the laws may be ascertained, and the faith of treA* 
ties observed, I, Martin Van Buren, do most earnestly exhort all citizens of the United States who have 
thus violated their duties, to return peaceably to their respective homes, and I hereby warn them, thai 
any persons who shall compromit the neutrality of tliis Government, by interfering in an unlawful man 
ner with the af&irs of the neighboring British Provinces, will render themselv t^ liable to arrest aiK 
punishment under the laws of the Cnitetl States, which will be rigidly enforced ; and also that they wit 
receive no aid or countenance from the Government, into whatever difficulties they may be thrown \> 
the violation of the laws of their country, and of the territory of a neighboring and friendly nation. 

Given under my hand at the city of Washington, the fifth day o( January, A. D. 183S, and the lixt^ 
•iecond of the independence of the United States. 

M. VAN BUREN. 
Bjr the President: 

John Fomstth, Steretan/ ef Sfole. 
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BY THE PRKSIDO'T OF THE UNITED STATF.S OF AMERICA. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

WhercM, it has come to the knowledge of the Government of the United States that sundry- sec 
lodges, ciulm, or associations exist on the Northern frontier ; that the members of these lodges are bou 
together by secret oaths ; that they have collected fire-arms and other military muteriaU, and secrcl 
them in sundry places ; and tliat it is their purpoite to violate the laws of their countr}' by making mi 
tarv and lawless incursions, when opportunity shall oflbr, into the territories of a power with which 1 
United States are at peace ; and whereas it is known that travellinic. agitators, t'ro^i both sides of 1 
line, visit these lodges, and harangue the members in secret meeting;, stimulatinq; theui to illegal ac 
and whereas the same persons aie known to levy contributions on the ignorant and credulous for th 
own benefit, thus supporting and enriching themselves by the basest means; and wherea.? the unlaw 
intentions of the members of these Iodises have already been manifested in an attempt to destroy 1 
lives and property of the inhabitants of Chippewa, in Canada, and the public pnpcrty oMhe Brit 
Ciovemmeiit th^re being: Now, therefore, I, John Tyler, President of the Uniltd Statet?, do i8.<iue t 
tny proclaniati(»n, admonishini; all such evil-minded persons of the condign punishment which is cert 
to'overtake Ihoiii ; assurinifthem that the laws of the United States will be rigorously executed agai 
their illegal acts ; and that if, in any lawlc»s incursion into Canada they fall into the hands of the Brit 
authorities, they will not be reclaimed as American citizens, nor any interference made by this Gove 
meut in their bi-half. 

And I exhr.rt all well-meaning but deluded ])ersons who may have joined these lodges, immcdiat 
to aliandon them, and to have nothing more to do with their 8ecn»t meetings, or unlawful oaths, as tl 
would avoid s^-rious consequences to themselves. And I expect the intelligent and well-disposed mc 
tiers of the cominiinity to trown on all these unlawful combinations and illegal proceedings, and to as 
the Government in maintaining the {M-ace of the country againiiit the mischievous consequences of 
acta of these violators of tlie law. • 

Given under in\ Inml. at the city of Wa^hingtcm, the twenty fifth day of i^eptember, A. D. ( 
« thousand eiuhl hundred and f<:rtv-oiu-, and of the indept iidence of thc> United States (he si? 
I*" *"J sixth. 

JOHN TYLER. 

By the President : 

Daniki^ Wkbster, Seaitary of State. 

This proclamation, it is to be presumed, was fmm the pen of Mr. Webster. 



The Hon. Barker Burnell, to whom the country is much indebted for bringing to light the vile 
mischievous system of Southern favoritism, which is tainting the naval service of the Unifed Slates, 
likewise for his endeavors {dtttrmnv of success) to open'the door of preferment to meritorious npprent 
in the Navy, has kindly lavorod me with the following, from the Yierooranda of his latest invest 
tions at the Navy Department : 

«* During the mimtli of January, 1843, there were seven 3d fjieufenants aprxiinted in the rove 
cutter service, nearly all of them by the simple direction or recommendation ot the President. Fiv 
these were Virginians — two of v^om, at lea:?t, were just from college. Almost all of the remaii 
were without any knowledge of sea-service whatsoever, while hundreds of applicants from every 
of the seaboanl, more than competent to dischar|Gft the duties of this ollice, were rejected." 



Extract of a Tetter from Gcntral Macomb. 

" He" [Governor of Louisiana] " is further impressed with the belief that it wn«! a scheme of tl 
interested in the Texan speculations, who had been instrumental in making General Gaines hrli 
Uat the Mexican authorities were tampering with the Indians within our boundaries, and at the s; 
time exciting, by false exnectations here, the sympathies of the people in favor (»f the Tcxans, with 
view of inducing the authorities of the United States to lend their aid in raising, in this city, a ft 
coiDpo8e<l of interested persons, which force should move to the Texan fnmtiers under the call of (>« 
nl Gaines ; and afterwards, under false pretensions, actually march into Texas, ard take part in the 
now raging between the Tetans and the Government of Mexico ; and all this at the expense of 
United States, and consequently, with the implied sanction of the (government : thus civ'ng to the ] 
pie of Texas the hope of relying on the Government of the United States for their protection and i 
pott; and to the Government of Mexico a positive evidence that the United Stifles were actually 
SaKsd, contrary to the treaty stipulations, in a war against that Government." — Set the whole letter v 
GkU of May 16, 1836. 

Mr. Gorostiza to Mr. Fortyth. 

W AS 1 1 lA- aTO?r, JWbyn, 1836. 

"The undersigned. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Mexican Repul 
^ seen in the Globe of yesterday, witli a degree of regret equal to his surprise, in the instructions 
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Mr, ¥w9yth to Mr. GorosUta, 

WAiffUNOTOif, JIfoy 10, 1616. 

" Til'* Prejiidcnt did not expect that any ordcra fdven bv his authority would have produced either 
9iirpri!te or ruieret in the mind of a representative of a friendly power. He obserres, however, ttiat Mr. 
Ourontiza ha^* not perceived the peculiar force of the terms used by the authority ot the Executive. 
(ioneml Gaines in not authorized to advance to Nacogdoches, but he is ordered not to no Ac^simI thsT 
point. To Mr. Gonwtiza the distinction nia^ not seem to be so, but in the view ol* the President it ii 
important; the terms u^ed limit the authority given, and were chosen with the express intention to 
avoid mis(*on.<«truction of the motive of the advance. To effect one of the freat objects for which Gen- 
vTdi Gaines i^ sent ti th« frontier, i. e. to fulfil our treaty with Mexico by protecting its territory aniiMl 
the Indian<< within the United States, the troopii of the United States might justly hb sent into thencait 
of Mexico, and their prudence, instead of l)eing complained of, would be tiie strongest evidence of fi- 
d'lity t()4||y|ucem(*nts an>l friundjihip to Mexico. Nor could the good faith and friendship of the act be 
doubteil, irirtMip:) of the Uiiit^J State^i Wi>re sent into the Mexican territory to prevent embodied Meii- 
cuii Indian!*, juHily sU'«pi'ctedofiinchdc:«it;n,froma.'Mailin^thefn>ntiersettIi!inentBof the Unite<l States." 

iirncruf Jaekifott to General Gamef. 

HKRSiiTAGfS, Sep, 4, 1836. 

*< It ifl one of the fliitiesuf Mi>\ico to prevt-nt the Indian:! within her territory from committiiu; 
h'Mti lilies a;:ainMt the citi/on< of the United States ; and if Mexico bo unvvillin;{ or unalile to perfbrni 
that duty, the Unitttl Slater are authorized, by tlic law of nations and the right of selt'-'tcfence, to per* 
f.ini it for her." 

•< pur this piir|XHe it will ho propiT for Gem^ral Gaines to take an a'.lvanred position which maiy :><; 
iTKist I'Uviirahle for Hti'Mirini? the frontier, and lie will he authorized to pursue the Indians wherever tho> 
nuy bi> touii i, without r<-iLr'ir«{ to the- M .■xicaii liiiiitH, ur tu those now claimed by the Texani." 

J. k C. H. (tiit».ti\, rrin!«n*. 
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APPEAL. 



The course pursued by the Administration in reference 
to the annexation of Texas renders a crisis inevitable. As 
the policy is developed, — as its consequences begin to be 
seriously contemplated, — as the spirit of the movement is clear- 
ly manifested, — the people of the Free States will cease to be 
apathetic, and, under the circumstances which may arise, can 
hardly fail to become intensely excited. The tone of the 
Message and of Mr. Calhoun's correspondence has at once 
deprived the Northern advocates of the measure of the advan- 
tage of a prudent and '* humbugging" policy. Mr. Calhoun's 
views have exploded the theory, seized upon with avidity by 
some who have evidently been desirous of misleading others, 
that the annexation of Texas might tend to the abolition of 
slavery. It is now clear that the only design of the measure 
— the arotrcrf design, too — is, to fortify, extend, and perpetu- 
ate the slave-holdi g power ; to insure to the Slave-holding 
States the control of the General Government for all domes- 
tic purposes ; and to make the General Government, in their 
hands, instrumental in effecting a foreign policy which shall 
place this country in immediate and constant hostility to Eng- 
land upon the great question of universal emancipation, and 
in reference to all measures and interests connected therewith. 

Now, that this is a project as dangerous as it is wicked, and 
as alarming as it is bold, will be seen — and it may be pre- 



sumed that it is already seen and felt — by the great mass of 
the people of the Free States. The Message and its ac- 
companying documents have scarcely yet reached the extremi- 
ties of the Free States ; but such was the prevailing anxiety 
in advance of their reception, that it cannot be doubted they 
will be universally and eagerly read at the earliest possible 
moment, — and that, as soon as they are read, there will be but 
one feeling in regard to what is about to be attempted by the 
Administration, and in respect to the duty, to the extent of 
what is practicable, of defeating such an attempt. 

The chief point for consideration is, therefore, IVhat is prac- 
ticable ? Some appear to be too faint-hearted to think long 
enough to answer this question. But with a little considera- 
tion, we may be able to answer it in such terms as not only 
to suggest a practicable course, but to encourage us to pursue it. 

In the first place, let it be suggested that it must be much 
easier to concentrate public sentiment in the Free States upon 
the question of Annexation, now that it can be presented as a 
distinct issue, — not connected with an election, — than when it 
was merged, by common consent, in the support of candidates 
for the Presidency, the position of no one of whom, or at 
most of only one, (Mr. Polk,) was unquestionable or une- 
quivocal in respect to this subject in all its bearings. No 
Whig can fail to admit that the Whig party, in many of the 
Free States, was seriously embarrassed and weakened by the 
letters of Mr . Clay upon this subject ; and deeply as it is 
regretted, and clearly as it now appears to have been a fatal 
error of policy, the unwiUingness of many zealous and honest 
Abolitionists to come in to the support of Mr. Clay is in some 
measure palliated by the consideration, that they could only be 
expected to support Mr. Clay for the sake of opposing Mr. 
Polk, — and that his friends had no warrant for claiming in be- 
half of Mr. Clay any principles or opinions which could en- 
title him to the confidence and sympathy of those who con- 
sidered this question, primarily, if not solely, in its connection 



with slavery. The Whigs in the Free States were also all the 
while deterred from arguing the Texas question upon its broad 
merits, through the fear of producing a dangerous reaction in the 
Slave-holding States, whose votes they unfortunately relied 
upon. In some degree, occasionally, incidentally, sufficient- 
ly to show that they recognized and concurred in the public 
sentiment of their own communities, they alluded to it in 
speeches, and introduced it into Resolutions ; but, as a party ^ 
with the exceptions which will be stated, they did not attempt 
to make the election turn upon it. No : in justice to an im- 
portant view of the subject, but without the slightest wish to 
reproach the Whigs of the Free States, let the truth be con- 
fessed, — that their position, their candidate, their relation to 
Southern Whigs, the fatal idea that they were sure to succeed 
without doing so in the North, and in part by reason of not 
doing so in the South, the prevalent disposition amongst them 
to abstain from any seeming codperation in the measures of 
Abolitionists, combined to deter them from making the Texas 
question the main issue in the election, and from occupying that 
decisive position in regard to it, which might have secured to 
them the vote of every Free State, — or would have placed 
them, as a defeated party, in an attitude of moral dignity and 
hearty union, the surest vantage-ground for a final struggle. 

The Whig Free States entitled to be exempted from the 
application of the foregoing remarks are Massachusetts and 
Vermont. In both of these States the Whigs ventured to 
speak and act openly and boldly, and to commit themselves in 
reference to future action upon the slavery issues. In both 
of these States, instead of purposely avoiding to do so, the 
Whigs aimed to make their candidates for State offices such 
as were beyond doubt or suspicion upon these points ; and 
throughout the canvass, in a course of deliberative discussion 
which proved that they were contending for principles, the 
Whig speakers labored efiectively to exhibit the most striking 
views of this great topic, — Texas and Slayert, ^^ one and 
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innparable.^^ The result shows that what was thus doue is 
what should have been done ; and it shows, too, with what 
power and to what extent public opinion has already declared 
itself in these two States, when indirectly appealed to for the 
purpose, — and what may be expected of thenij when the call 
is made to rally exclusively for the vindication of the right of 
Free States, and of free citizens of the Union, against the 
arrogant, unconstitutional, and mercenary demands of the 
slave-holding power. 

To some extent, the prevailing policy of the Whigs, in ab- 
staining from presenting a direct issue upon the Texas ques- 
tion, was adopted by their opponents in the Free States. 
Absurd as such a course appears, it was the course pursued 
by an important section of the Democratic party in New York, 
to give their support to Mr. Polk, under a faintly uttered pro- 
test against the recognition of his principles and purposes in 
regard to the annexation of Texas, — coupled with a concerted 
effort to elect such Democratic members of Congress as 
would not cooperate in carrying them into effect. Nowhere 
in that State was the election contested upon the Texas issue, 
Curly and fully presented ; and it is impossible to investigate 
the proceedings of the Democratic party in detail, without 
reaching the conclusion, that many of the leaders are in reality 
opposed to Annexation, — and that all of them acted cautiously, 
upon the presumption that the party could not be carried for 
the measure, if openly and unconditionally proposed. In New 
York, still further, as the result of the election, the electo- 
ral vote of the State was given to Mr. Polk, merely because 
upwards of fifteen thousand opponents of Annexation were 
not prepared to support Mr. Clay, and, by running a third 
ticket, — although they thereby contributed to place Mr. Polk 
m a minority, — made themselves instrumental in securing all the 
political, and, so far as it is misunderstood, all the moral, effect 
of a triumph to tKe candidate of a minority. Where the facts 
are not misunderstood, it b seen that Mr. Polk has received the 



electoral vote of New York in opposition to the declared 
wishes of a majority of her citizens, — and that he has thereby, 
against the true voice of the people, become the President 
elect. Upon analyzing the result, and obtaining an explanation 
of some unusual facts, it has been satisfactorily shown, that, had 
the election in New York turned upon the Texas question, — 
had but two candidates been proposed as representing the op- 
posite sides of that question, — and had all party and personal 
considerations not affecting that question been for the time 
foregone, — the decision of New York would have been as em* 
phatically pronounced against Annexation as has been the de- 
cision of Massachusetts and Vermont. 

What is thus inferred from notorious and striking facts in re- 
gard to the public sentiment in New York may unquestion- 
ably be assumed in reference to most of the other Free States 
whose electoral votes have been given to Mr. Polk. In 
Michigan the result was precisely analogous to that in New 
York ; the choice having been secured to Mr. Polk, as the 
highest candidate, by a minority of votes, in consequence of a 
considerable support of a third ticket by the Abolitionists. 
In New Hampshire and Maine, there may be less reason than 
elsewhere for imputing to the leaders, or to the body of the 
'^ Democracy," the honorable motive of being incapable of sur- 
rendering unconditionally and irrevocably, without honor and 
without benefit, the rights and interests which belong to them 
as Free States ; still, even in New Hampshire and in 
Maine, facts are not wanting to prove that a right spirit is be- 
ginning to manifest itself, and that even there party discipline 
will prove insufficient to force a wrong decision upon a ques- 
tion which a free people must in the end resolve to understand 
and decide for themselves. 

Many details might be added which would fortify the posi- 
tion, that the recent election should be construed only as prov- 
ing conclusively, although indirectly, that the Free States are 
not to be supposed indifferent to or unprepared for the per- 
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formance of their proper duty upon tbe Texas question. It 
cannot be inferred that the subject has as yet been duly weighed 
or fully discussed, and that the people are ready on the instant 
to rise in the strength of their intelligence and moral 6rmness 
to say and to do all that becomes them. Time — a little 
time used to the best purpose — may be required to make every 
thing properly understood ; but let every thing connected witk 
the subject be properly understood^ — let it be seen and felt that 
a crisis is impending, — let our moral and religious obligations, 
in connection with out civil and social duties, be so expounded 
that they shall be universally realized, — let the call be made 
upon all citizens, without distinction of party, to act together for 
this purpose alone, — and it must be to disbelieve all that ever 
has been true of the people of the Free States, all that is glo- 
rious in their histor}', the great principles which have made 
them what they are, and the admitted tendencies of their insti- 
tutions, to suppose it doubtful that they will respond to such a 
call promptly, harmoniously, and effectually. 

In Massachusetts, let us thank God, it has never yet been true 
that an attempt to sustain her character has failed, — or that 
her example, in any exigency, has been without its effect upon 
her sister States. She has never been without leaders who 
seem to have been born for great occasions ; and they have 
never begun to make the efforts required of them without End- 
ing themselves strengthened, beyond their utmost expectations, 
by public confidence, sympathy, and support. From the com- 
mencement of the preparations for the American Revolution, 
to conceive a high and noble purpose has been in her history 
but the first step in an irresistible progress towards its accom- 
plishment, under whatever circumstances of difficulty or dan- 
ger ; and so long as the Bible inspires faith in God, and the 
Bunker Hill Monument reminds us of what our fathers dared 
and suffered for liberty, so long may it be expected that no 
crisis will find the people of Massachusetts, on the score of 
principle or courage, unprepared to meet it. 



To the question, — What is practicable for the purpose of 
exerting an effectual influence in opposition to the annexation of 
Texas ? — let the answer be given, that, the question being such 
as it is, — of vital importance to the rights and interests, and 
involving the character, of the Free States, — it needs only to 
be properly presented for consideration to insure its being con- 
sidered ; and that the people of the Free States, as soon as 
they can deliberate upon the subject, will be ready to act. 
That they may deliberate and act at once, — that their proceed- 
ings may be as prompt and effective as possible, — it is manifest- 
ly expedient that somewhere, and, for the reasons implied in 
the preceding paragraph, it is proposed that in Massachusetts, 
a CONVENTION OF THE PEOPLE, uUhout distinction cf party j 
should be called, to express the sentiments of the people upoD 
the Texas question, in all its bearings,' At this Convention 
let there be a discussion worthy of the object, and of the 
character of those assembled to accomplish it. Let our lead- 
ing statesmen expound the true design of the Constitution of 
the United States, and show how it is proposed to disregard 
and violate it. Let them exhibit in detail the origin and 
progress of the Texas project, and show conclusively in what 
it must result. Let them illustrate, from the political history of 
the country, the succession of evils which have resulted from the 
attempt to maintain the Union upon the impracticable basis of an 
exact and perpetual equipoise of Free and Slave-holding States, 
— and from regarding as the most sacred provisions of the Con- 
stitution those which contain, mthotU alluding to i/, the avowed 
guaranties of slavery. Let them show also, historically, how 
far it was from the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
to regard slavery otherwise than as a temporary institution, 
a political and moral evil, and an unsuitable element of a repub- 
lican government ; and how little they designed to entail upoD 
their posterity, for a succession of generations, and without 
any provision for relief, such a burden as slavery has proved io 
all its direct and indirect consequences, — in its influence upon 
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tbe master, as well as upon the slave, — and in its tendency to 
obstruct the establishment of an enlightened national policy, to 
multiply sources of social and civil degradation, and to excite 
and produce never-ending and wide-spread disaffection and 
animosity among those who, as fellow-countrymen, ought to be, 
and but for this cause might be, political brethren. Let them 
expose the short-sighted policy which has once and again misled 
and insnared so many of the constituted guardians of the rights 
and interests of the Free States, under the pretext of a patri- 
otic compromise of sectional differences, — by inducing them to 
concur in authorizing the annexation of Slave Territory and the 
multiplication of Slave States, and in thus preventing, for an 
inde6nite period, the natural extinction of the national curse. 
Let them refer to the pregnant fact, that it was only the last 
census which began to show clearly, that, if the Union should 
remain as it is, it is the destiny of the Free States to ascend, 
and of the Slave-holding States to descend, in the scale of po- 
litical power, according to the increase or diminution of their 
respective delegations in the House of Representatives, and in 
the electoral colleges ; and that it is just at this juncture, — be- 
fore another census shall have put it for ever out of the power 
of the Slave-holding States to maintain their pretensions, and 
before the organization of the Free States which are rapidly 
growing up within the territories of Wisconsin and Iowa shall 
have destroyed, also for ever, the balance of power in the Senate, 
upon which they relied as their last security, — that they have 
resorted, with the madness of desperation, to the anomalous ex- 
pedient of extending slavery into the regions of a sister repub- 
lic, and of procuring the annexation of that republic to this, 
through a series of measures commencing in a clandestine nego- 
tiation on the part of tbe President and his Cabinet, — which, 
foiled by the wisdom and firmness of a patriotic Senate, is to 
be followed by an attempt to overthrow the executive functions 
of the Senate by an utterly unconstitutional exercise of legis- 
lative power. Li this manner, but to a much greater extent. 
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let the serious and weighty poh'tical coosideratioDS of which 
the subject is fruitful be plainly and forcibly urged upon public 
attention ; and let the statesmen, who can do it with so much 
effect, mature and propound the policy of the Free States^ — 
which, for the prevention of the threatened evil, should be 6rm- 
ly and fearlessly avowed and adopted. 

But let not the voice of statesmen alone be heard upon an 
occasion of such general interest. Let the many enlightened 
and virtuous citizens amongst us, to whom political questions 
are not ordinarily interesting, who retire from party contests, 
but who, nevertheless, are ready to serve their country when 
in danger, and who take a deep interest in all movements affect- 
ing the welfare of their race, — let our philanthropists from every 
sphere of beneficence, — let our clergy, who, if they are dis- 
ciples as well as apostles of Christ, must be sure to unite their 
prayers and counsels in such a cause, — let our good men of 
every class and age, — the long retired, and the still active, — all 
who have hearts to feel, and who dare to obey their conscien- 
ces, — all who can and must act in more or less important spheres 
of influence, and whose example will be regarded, — let all 
such, a select yet mighty multitude, be found, upon the call for a 
Convention, ^^ of one accord in one place " ; and with hearty 
good-will, let them stimulate, and encourage, and help each 
other to perform a common duty. 

If the members of the Convention are agreed in sentiment 
and feeling, — as who does not foresee that when they will thus 
come together they must be ? — let them appoint a committee 
consisting of such as are worthy of so high a trust, to address 
to Congress a Memorial^ which shall set forth, in ^^ thoughts 
that breathe and words that bum," their principles and pur- 
poses, — which shall present in bold outline and in its full dimen- 
sions the Constitutional argument which the case requires, — 
which shall recite all the reasons and plainly declare the mo- 
tives that justify their determination to maintain the Union as it 
is, in opposition to a design rebuked alike by the object of the 
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Udioii and the spirit of the Constitution, and conflicting di- 
rectly with the highest purposes of a republican government. 

In such a Memorial there need be no threat, but there should 
be the decisive indication of a determined spirit. It should 
be clothed with strength, the strength of argument ; it should 
be armed with power, the power of moral and religious princi- 
ple ; and it should go forth upon a high and holy mission to 
reach the understandings, the consciences, and the hearts of 
those to whom it is addressed. It should be a document so 
marked in its character, and so well adapted in its style and 
tone to engage and fix public attention, that, from this cause, 
as well as because it must derive so much authority from the 
occasion of its adoption, it will be worthy of a historical com- 
panionship with the memorable documents emanating from 
Massachusetts at the period of the Revolution, — which wrought 
conviction in the minds of Burke and Chatham, which flashed 
the light of prophecy upon a long blinded ministry, and which 
converted the haughty tone of menace into the submissive ac- 
cents of conciliation. Such a Memorial should also answer 
the purpose of an appeal, or should be coupled with an appeal, 
to the people of the other Free States, — prompting them all 
to the presentation of similar Memorials, and thus insuring the 
full efiect of their combined efforts. 

To have held such a Convention, and to have presented 
such a Memorial, will have prepared Massachusetts, and in 
succession all the Free States, for all further duties connected 
with the object. An organization will have been formed which 
will necessarily subsist in unimpaired vigor, so long as there 
shall be occasion for it ; and which, by degrees, can hardly fail 
to extend itself sufficiently to embrace the great mass of the 
people of all the Free States, — if so be that nothing short of 
such a mighty movement can arrest the conspiracy which has 
been formed against them. When the tide shall flow to this 
height, — when only the moral influence of the united action 
of the Free States shall begin to be felt, — who can doubt 
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that it will sweep away at once, and for ever, all that is op- 
posed to it ? Let the power of the Slaye-holding States — 
as many as they are, and united if they can be — threaten and 
dare its utmost, be it disunion^ nuUifiktUion^ or, in the worst 
event, civil ttar ; the Free States will have only to mamtain 
with dignity and firmness their appropriate position under the 
Conatituiion and mihin the Unianj and await without appre- 
hension the certain result of so unequal a contest. Where 
there is a contest, Freedom can never be overcome by Slav- 
ery ; ^' the Almighty has no attribute" that will not take part on 
the side of truth and justice ; and the sympathy of the free and 
good, the world over, will cheer them on to a glorious victory. 
We may thus anticipate a contest, and we may safely pre- 
dict a victory ; but, proposing the use of no other weapons 
than argument and persuasion, and relying upon the moral pow- 
er of the union of the Free States to render hopeless all op- 
position, we may indulge the belief that the contest will not 
involve civil war, and that the victory will be bloodless. The 
spirit of the age, which is gradually becoming the pacific spirit 
of Christianity, — the object we have in view, which confines 
us strictly to a defensive policy, — the absurdity and the mad- 
ness, on the part of the Slave-holding States, of exposing 
themselves to the certain consequences of an insurrection of 
their slaves, while they commit themselves to all the other 
hazards of a war for slavery with their free neighbours, -^ all 
the considerations and all the influences which pertain to the 
case, seem likely to combine against any other result than an 
unstained triumph of principle to the victors, and an involun- 
tarily acquired blessing to the vanquished. To insure a pacific 
and satisfactory result, our efforts should be directed to pre- 
vent what it will not be so easy to cure ; and the Slave-holding 
States, before they shall have proceeded so far as to make it 
diflScult for them to retrace their steps, should be made to see 
and feel that there is an insuperable obstacle in their way, — and 
that they can never succeed in intimidating or cajoling the 
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Free Suites bto a dbhonorable and frtal submission. By the 
avowal of our principles and purposes, and by the manifesta- 
tion of our readiness to cooperate with each other, they would 
be enabled to see that we understand our duty, and that we 
pledge our character to perform it ; and as soon as they feel, 
as they will then begin to feel, that they cannot safely advance a 
single step, — that disaster and disgrace await their efforts, — that 
the area of freedom may be enlarged within the Union as it is, 
but that the Union can never be extended for the purpose of 
augmenting the power and the evils of slavery, — it may be 
presumed that they will hesitate, pause, and begin to reflect, 
and that a very little reflection will prompt them at least to 
self-preservation. 

In advocating the expediency of acting without distinction 
of party, such a mode of proceeding has been considered as 
alone worthy of the object, and as indispensable to its success. 
Whigs and Democrats may be supposed to be now as much 
attached as ever to the distinctive principles and measures of 
their respective parties. But as neither of these parties has 
been or can be constituted upon the avowed basis of opposing 
the annexation of Texas and the extension of slavery, it is 
plain that neither of them will afford a suitable organization 
for the purpose in view. In the Slave-holding States, it is easy 
to foresee, that, as the crisis approaches, party divisions will be 
absorbed in the devotion of all their citizens to the promotion 
of a common interest. It is desirable to witness in the Free 
States a corresponding readiness to present a united front in 
the maintenance of common rights. Unwelcome as may be 
the annunciation, it is time to declare that no national party 
organization can be maintained in good faith until the vexed 
queition of the political power of ilaoery ihall beonce more com- 
promited or finally ditpoeed of The bitter experience which 
has made compromises odious warns the Free States to pre- 
pare themselves for the alternative, by a timely truce to the 
divisions which must hinder the effect of the combined exer- 
tions of all their citizens. 
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lo Massachusetts, why should we not be prepared to act 
without distinction of partj ? The representatives of the peo- 
ple in the legislature, with perfect unanimity, have already 
defined the course of the State, and have spoken for their 
constituents in a tone to which this Appeal is but a faint 
response. It is understood throughout the country ; and it 
is easy to see that the spirit of the act is everywhere deem- 
ed honorable to us ; that in reference to the annexation of 
Texas, the citizens of Massachusetts, as an entire body, -^ 
Whigs and Democrats only vying with each other in their zeal 
to be unanimous, — have committed themselves to the last ex- 
tremity of uncompromising and unconditional opposition. All 
that remains for us is, to redeem the pledge, and imitate the 
example of our representatives. 

The Whig party amongst us, none can doubt, is ready to 
make every effort and every sacrifice which the occasion re- 
quires. The Abolitionists must rejoice to find themselves en- 
abled at last to cooperate with their fellow-citizens for a pur- 
pose to which they have been speciaUy devoted. But the 
Democrats, it is surmised, may disappoint our hopes, by yield- 
ing to a party obligation to sustain the President of their 
choice in carrying into effect his favorite measure. It may be 
that a portion of the leaders occupy just now an awkward po- 
sition upon this subject, firom which they cannot readily extri- 
cate themselves. It may be that a portion of the party will 
be for a time indisposed to lend their influence for any other 
purpose than the discouragement of our efforts. By the glare 
of torch-light, if not b open day, they have inscribed ^^ Annex- 
ation " upon their party banner, and all their calculations in po- 
litical astronomy seem to be founded upon the approach of << the 
lone star" to the national constellation. But let us be just 
enough to admit that the Democrats of Massachusetts have not, 
as yet, as a partj/j forsworn their legislative pledge ; and that 
there is reason to hope that honest friends of equal rights 
can never become the dupes and tools of the supporters of 
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slavery. Let us reljr upon manj of them to remab with us 
upon the right side of the gnat practical quettiom of JSbaeriean 
dewMcracjf ; not douhting, that, if they are deax>crats, they will 
prove themselves free citizens of Massachusetts, and as ready 
as any others to vindicate the rights and promote the interests 
of the Free State which gave them hirth. 

Some will suggest, that, if, once and again, the legislature of 
Massachusetts has spoken for the people, and without parly 
division, — if the public sentiment of Massachusetts b already 
everywhere understood, — it cannot be necessary, and is hardly 
expedient, to ^^ make assurance doubly sure," and to ^^ do the 
work over again." To this suggestion it may be repUed, that 
it is our duty to resbt, step by step, the progress of the design 
which we have undertaken to defeat ; and that, if the l^isla- 
ture has spoken in vain, if the danger has increased, if the 
evil is approaching its consummation, a further efibrt should be 
made to avert it, and a heavier blow should be added to those 
which have been already struck. The result of the dectioa 
produced a universal sensation of renewed alarm amongst the 
opponents of the annexation of Texas ; and no one can have 
since read the Message of the President and the correspon- 
dence of Mr. Calhoun, without feeling that the aspect of the 
case has changed for the worse, almost beyond the apprehen- 
sions of the most desponding, — and that the danger has now be- 
come so imminent as to justify and require, on the part of the 
peojde of the Free States, not only renewed, but the most 
direct, concerted, and vigorous action. 

It is easy to see that in our community there b a general 
uneasiness and deep anxiety upon thb subject, — that the peo- 
ple desire to come together that they may deliberate and act, 
and that they anticipate a call for thb purpose. The practical 
question b, not whether any thing shall be done, but whether 
the considerate and (ar-seeing will consent to step forward 
when they are expected and while they are waited for, — and 
not, by withholding themselves at the important moment, leave 
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it for others with leas wisdom to lead and direct the inevitable 
moveinent. 

If any thing were wanting to convince the people of Massa- 
chusetts that their relation to the Slave-holding States cannot 
and should not remain what it is now, and that thejr should 
begin to inquire what they owe to their character and their rights 
when both have ceased to be respected, it would seem that the 
recent proceedings of the people of Charleston and the govern- 
ment of South Carolina m reference to Samuel Hoar might 
serve to dispel the last illusion, and to fix attention — not without 
a practical result — upon the legitimate efiects of the slave-hold- 
ing system. Samuel Hoar, a citizen of Massachusetts, as 
much respected as any amongst us for his virtues, his talents, 
and his services, — a personification of the highest intellectual 
and moral (raits of the New England character, — proceeds to 
South Carolina, under the authority of the Constitution of the 
United States, to discharge the duties of a legal agent of Mas- 
sachusetts* The object of his agency is to afiibrd legal advice 
and assistance to free citizens of Massachusetts, liable to be 
deprived of their liberty, without the imputation of any crime, 
through the enforcement of a law of Sooth Carolina, which 
her own eminent jurist, in the capacity of a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, had years since declared 
to be utterly unconstitutional. Upon his arrival in Charles- 
ton, in a respectful manner he announces his oflScial appoint- 
ment to the governor of the State. Before, however, he can 
enter upon the duties of his o£5ce, and while he is demeaning 
himself unoffensively as a private gentleman, this venerable 
man, with his gray hairs and his immaculate character, is 
marked as the victim of popular fury. In the face of day, he 
is rudely ejected from his lodgings, and, amidst the menaces 
of a mob, — with h'ls daughter, too, as the sharer of his dan- 
ger, — in the public view of the citizens of Charleston, — thus 
made the abettors, because the passive witnesses, of the outrage, 
— he is compelled to seek safety in flight. 
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To make the State m its highest capacity responsible for 
the atrocity perpetrated by its citizens, the legislature at the 
same time see fit, by a series of Resolutions, simimarily to .de- 
nounce the object and official character of the agent of Massa- 
chusetts, and to authorize the governor to exercise the power 
of the State m expeUing him from its territory. It is to be 
regretted that the official ceremony of expulsion could not have 
been enacted, and that this characteristic proceeding of the 
l^islature should have been superseded by the more prompt, 
though not less dignified, action of the mob. For the present^ 
let it suffice to say that the deed has been done, and that it 
cannot and shall not be forgotten. It shall be remembered as 
despoiling the escutcheon of the Palmetto State of the insignia 
of its former civic and social renown. For the future, let no 
son of Massachusetts mcur the risk of presuming upon the 
hospitality of South Carolina, but leave her in her infamy to 
become the neglected abode of a degenerate race. 

Let Samuel Hoar return to Massachusetts ; but let him 
come back to witness the spirit with which his wrongs will be 
redressed, and to be cheered by the sympathy which will be 
manifested in his behalf. Let him come back to raise his 
voice where he will be heard with respect, in invoking his fellow- 
citizens to do justice alike to him and to themselves, and to 
place themselves in an attitude of uncompromising opposition 
to all the unconstitutional proceedings and designs of South 
Carolina. Let Samuel Hoar thus present himself, and be 
thus received in the proposed Convention of Massachusetts. 

In conclusion, let the whole subject be viewed for a moment 
on the dark side, and let us anticipate the crisis in its most 
discouraging aspect. Let us take it for granted that what has 
been recommended is to any important extent impracticable, — 
that there is no deeply rooted and wide-spread earnestness of 
thought and feeling among the people of the Free States, — 
that they feel no concern on account of the extension of slavery 
in itself considered, and that they have ceased to calculate its 
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consequences, — that, while the many hire thus become in- 
different, the few who had not been so are inert through des- 
pondency, — that the result of the election, supposed to carry 
with it Annexation as a matter of course, has caused them to 
feel that all is over, that a protracted struggle must be fruitless, 
and that the country should be left to its fate. Let us sup- 
pose, when there is so much that seems like it, that all parties 
hug their prejudices and animosities too closely to be prepared 
to reconcile or suspend their differences for the common good ; 
that Whigs loathe an alliance with Abolitionists, — that Ab- 
olitionists care for nothing so much as to defeat Whigs, — and 
that Democrats, as a party in power, cannot forego the spoils 
of victory. Let us submit to the conclusion, that in many of 
the Free States, if circumstances continue as they are, noth- 
ing will be attempted, and that in most of them, as yet, nothing 
can be done. As some would persuade us, too, let us do the 
penance to suspect that even Massachusetts falters, — that her 
leaders hesitate, — that they are still counting the cost of the 
responsibility she has already assumed, ^and that they ponder 
the policy of retiring behind the larger States, and of waiting 
for an example. With so many discouragements all around, 
and so many obstacles before us, let us still venture to ask and 
to answer the question, — What is our dutt ? Is it to 
cease from effort, because there is such necessity and so 
much scope for exertion ? Is it to postpone an attempt which 
can only become the more hopeless the longer it is delayed ? 
Is it to shut our eyes to the true state of the case, lest the 
stem rebuke of principle should silence the suggestions of ex- 
pediency, and a full view of our danger should make us feel 
that there is no alternative but a death-struggle ? Is it to wait 
for others when we are ready to act ? Is it, in the worst view, 
to submit at once to what through our irresolution appears in- 
evitable, — with doe-faced servility, again to compromise for 
our disgrace, and to abandon for ever our time-honored station 
in the vanguard of freedom ? 
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No ! No ! — Masstchosetts must be Massachusetts still. 
Founded on the Rock of Plymouth, the strength of her char^ 
acter is moral and religious principle. Baptized in the fire and 
blood of the Revolution, her patriotism will abide eveiy test, 
and prove itself ready for any crisis. Rocked in the Cradle 
of Liberty, her children cannot be unfilial. Reared in Free 
Schools, her people must understand their duty. With her 
veteran and keen-scented sentinel upon the floor of Congress 
to give the first alarm of the certainty and political danger of 
this Texas plot, — with the spirit of her sainted Channing 
flashing, with a ray of heavenly illumination, upon every dark- 
ened conscience the scorching conviction of its inhuman and 
unchristian tendencies, — with her trusted Defender of the 
Constitution about once more to take his post in her behalf 
upon what seems its only remaining bulwark, — Massachusetts 
must be — is she not 9 — forewarned, forearmed, and ready 
for the contest. She cannot (alter, — let her proceed. Amidst 
difliculties and dangers by which it may be recognized^ the 
path of duty lies plain before her. Let her heart be moved, 
— all fears will vanish, and every unclean spirit will be cast 
out. Let her voice be heard, — the country and the world 
will respond to it. Let her act, — History will record the 
event ^ 

To sum up all in one word, — lAe crisis is at hand. Mas- 
sachusetts IS READT. It only remains for Faneuil Hall 
to give the watchword, A CoifVEiiTioN — to the rescue ! 

A MASSACHUSETTS FREEMAN. 



SPEECH OF S. W. DOWNS. 



Fellow Citizens: 

I cheerfully comply with your request to address you on the 
subject of the annexation of Texas to the United States, because it is one 
of great importance, — one in which we are all deeply interested, and with 
regard to which so many new facts and arguments have recently been brought 
to the public attention, that it is difficult for persons better situated than 
most of us, in this remote section of the South, for the acquisition of correct 
and full information on public affairs fully to inform themselves, and 
must be more difficult with us. I, therefore, doubt not, that how- 
ever imperfect the hasty run I shall take of the subject may be, some of 
of the facts and arguments I shall present for your consideration, will be 
interesting to you, and aid you the better to form a correct opinion on the 
subject Another reason why I am pleased that an opportunity is offered 
me to communicate with you on this subject, is, that soon after the ap- 
pearance of the celebrated letters of Mr. Clay and of Mr. Van Buren, 
before I had much time to reflect on the matter or examine the subject, 
or to confer with you and my other constituents on tlie subject, I was 
called on to express my opinion on it, and to take sides at once on this 
great question. I could not and did not hesitate a moment on tlie subject. 
The following hasty letter to a committee who invited me to attend a 
public meeting in New Orleans, where I then was, published immedi- 
ately after, will show what that opinion was : 

New Orleans, May 9, 1844. 
Gentlemen : — I have just received your note of tliis morning, request- 
ing my attendance at a public meeting to be held on the 10th instant, 
^* favorable to the re-annexation of Texas to the United States, and the 
nomination of John C. Calhoun for the Presidency.*' I regret that my 
departure from the city tliis evening, which I cannot without great incon- 
venience postpone, will prevent me from doing so. But I heartily con- 
cur in the sentiments of your letter, and wish to sec them carried into 
effect. It is true that the unexpected letter of Mr. Van Buren against 
annexation places me, and many others, heretofore his supporters, in a 
position of some embarrassment, for I was, you recollect, nominated as 
one of the delegates for the State at large, to the Baltimore Democratic 
Convention, and instructed to vote for Mr. Van Buren, and was after- 
wards nominated as a randidato for Elrctor. when it was ron.^idorcd :*< 



Mtded thai he was to be our candidate. I» however, know well the 
sentiments of the conventions that made these nominations, and I feel 
satisfied that if Mr. Van Bureaus letter had then been published, such 
would not have been the result of our deliberaiions. I think this question 
vital to the South. I think that the letter of Mr. Van Buren has virtually 
dissolved the democratic organization for the next Presidential election in 
this State, and all the South, and that though rather late, we must com- 
mence anew. While, therefore, I cannot, under this change of circum- 
stances, support in any manner Mr. Van Buren, I will not violate the 
implied pledge made in accepting those nominations, and therefore take 
this occasion to announce, tlirough you, to my democratic brethren of 
the State, that, as I cannot comply with the instructions of the Conven* 
tion, to vote for the nomination of Mr. Van Buren at the Baltimore Con- 
vention, and cannot for the same reason consent that my name shall con- 
tinue to be announced as a candidate for Elector, direcdy or indirectly 
pledged to vote for him. I resign these two trusts conferred upon me by 
my party. In doing this, I necessarily have to act suddenly and with- 
out much reflection or consultation with others, and know not whether 
others will concur with me ; but my conscience tells me I am right I 
cannot consider that in doing this, I abandon any democratic principle, 
or can be blamed for abandoning Mr. Van Buren — but that it is he who 
has abandoned democracy and the South. Without having then further 
time to explain my position, I announce to you briefly, that I go for the 
present re^nnexation of Texas, and for uncompromising hostility to 
all who oppose it, and that I know no man better entitled to lead in such 
a cause, than John C. Calhoun. 

Ip haste, I am, respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

S. W. DOWNS. 

To Messrs. C. Woodruff, W. J. Vason, John Winthrop, W. A. Elmore, 
T. M. Wadsworth, Samuel Locke, C. B. Beverley. 

Though the great body of the democratic party and the people of the 
South concurred with me on this subject, yet, as was natural that on so 
new and interesting a subject, some disapproved of my course, whether 
you, my constituents, shall do so or not, I am glad of an opportunity to 
ask your opinion, after I shall have furnished you with some of the con- 
siderations that brought me to this conclusion. 

Two strong publications were made by gentlemen standing deserve^y 
high in the democratic party, and for whose opinions I have the greatest 
respect, disapproving my course. I have no complaint to make of those 
gentlemen for this course; I shall meet and commune with theai as 
cheerfully at the council board of Democracy, as I have heretofore on so 
many occasions had the pleasure of doing ; and instead of lessening my 
respect and esteem for them, the frankness and promptness with which 
they came forward on the important question, showing as it does the sin. 



eerity of their conTictions and their devotiou to democracy and to their 
eountry, increases my respect for and confidence in them.* 

Yon have known me too long, fellow citizens, to believe for a moment 
that I am or ever was disposed to dictate to my p^rty or to separate from 
it, or, as has been the fashion of some that once stood high in the demo- 
cratic party, to decry party spirit, and to raise the cry of no party ; or 
that I am intolerant or dogmatidil in my opinions. On the contrary, I 
believe in the necessity of political parties. I believe it is necessary for 
men holding similar opinions to unite and combine to carry them out ; 
and I have, ever since 1824, when I for the first time in my life appeared 
at a public meeting advocating the election of General Jackson, down to 
the present time, been a party man — a Democrat — sustaining my party 
and all its leaders and prominent men through evil and through good 
report — through ** glory and shame." No, no, not shame — there a slip 
of the tongue carried me too far. No shame ever did or can attach to the 
democratic party, however defeated or routed for a time. On the con- 
trary, like the stars of heaven, the star of demociacy nhiiies forth with 
greater brilliancy and beauty as the fragments of the clouds that for a 
while obscured them pass away ; or, as the full moon never looks so at- 
tractive as when it shines in all its glory from the eastern hemisphere, 
purified by the summer storm, and its silver rays fall on and make gems 
of the thousand rain drops of the evening shower. 

No, no, her chief glory arises from her defeats. Without difficulties 
and dangers, there never was nor can be true glory. Had there not been 
a Therm opolx, the name of LeoAidas would not have been on the tongue 
of every schoolboy. Had not Lawrence been defeated and fallen, we 
should not have had the glorious motto, '* don't give up the ship," and 
one of the brightest heroes in our annals. Without disasters, difiiculties, 
and defeats, the names of Warren and Montgomery, Paul Jones, Porter, 
Decatur, and Perry, and last and greatest of all, Washington and Jackson 
would not have been immortal. 

I might perhaps sufficiently satisfy your minds that the course I adopted 
on this occasion was proper, because it has since, in the short space of 
little more than a month, been adopted with acclamation by the whole 
Southern democracy, and a large portion of the South who are not demo- 
crats. I might refer to the fact, that in so short a time, Vtrginia, the 
good Old Dominion, that was never yet wrong in a Presidential election 
or great federal principle — the mother of great men and of great States, 
with the Mentor of American Democracy, the venerable Thomas Ritchie 



* Mr. Durant and Col. Butler are here referred to. 
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at iier heady who wsui the tirst to propose and insist on the nomination of 
Mr. Van Buren : — that Tennessee, which concurred Mrith Virginiai still 
aided by the advice of the Sage of the Hermitage : — that Alabama, North 
Carolina, Indiana, and other Southern and Western States, whose opin- 
ions were known to be similar, — ^have all concurred in opposing and de- 
feating the nomination of their first choice, since the publication of his 
letter against Annexation. But I deem it proper, nevertheless, to state 
to you some of the reasons which influenced my opinion and others so 
decidedly on this subject; and it is the more important that I should do 
so, for however united the democracy may now be on this subject, and 
the most perfect unanimity is evinced by the acclamation with which, 
though unexpected, tho nomination of Polk and Dallas has been received ; 
because it is not enough that democracy should be united, it is desirable, 
also, that those of our fellow citizens who difier witi us in other respects 
should, if possible, be united with us in this. 

United on this subject, the wishes of the South must and will prevail ; 
but if we are divided, we may fail. Those Whigs who unite with us on 
this occasion, and I rejoice that I can inform you that many have already 
done so, need not give up any of their other opinions on other subjects. 

However desirable to us, we do not ask a general or perpetual alliance 
with them, but only that they unite with us on this great question. Let 
us unite and curry this great point, and then if they choose let us again 
separate and go to war again, if it must be so. I rejoice, then, to see 
around me here, not a meeting of the democratic party, but one composed 
of men of all parties ; and though I may find it necessary, in the course 
of my remarks, to give Mr. Clay some hard knocks, I hope my whig 
friends will not find fault with me for that, if I use like weapons againsf 
Mr. Van Buren. Indeed, they ought not to think we are asking too 
much in requesting them to abandon their favorite, since we have already 
abandoned ours, to whom we were as much attached as they can be, and 
who, it is no disparagement to say, had as good a chance of success. 

Will our whig friends, then, abandon their favorite, as we have done, 
and unite with us on this occasion ? That is now the most interesting 
question, and to that I shall first direct my principal arguments. 

I do not ask them to unite with us in the support of our nominations, 
though it would certainly be very agreeable to us if they would do so, and 
it may follow as a consequence, that it must do so, if it turns otU that there 
is no man in their ranks sufficiently prominent to be brought out as a 
candidate /or the Presidency who is in favor of immediate Annexation. 
Is tliis a fact ? Is there no whig in favor of Annexation that could be 
nominated in place of Mr. Clay ? 



1 confess I have not in my^ mind at this time any one. i:$ tlicrc any 
sach a one ? If so, will some whig tell us who it is ? I fear he cannot 
be found. Mr. Webster and Mr. Adams of course could not be thought 
of, for they have declared against us. In search for such a man, I should 
have looked for some distinguished whig in the South, if I could not find 
him in the North, and in the search I should have looked first to the 
SeBate of the United States, but there I could not find them, for Berrien, 
Mangum, Archer, and Rives, (even from the good Old Dominion) and 
erery TFhig Senator^ except one, have voted against the treaty, and 
fterefore have adopted and sanctioned the letter of Mr. Clay. Did he 
require of them, with his usual imperative air, to commit themselves as 
deeply as himself, in this treason against the South, in order that if he 
fell in consequence of it, they might also fall with him, and as a guaran- 
tee that none of them should get the start of him in the race of ambition. 
Is not this fact, then, worthy of the serious consideration of the whigs of 
the South? 

Here is a great Southern question, one in which, in all our dififerences 
about other matters, we have all been united. Heretofore, neither whig 
nor democrat could for a moment admit that their favorite men were be- 
hind their opponents in advocating and sustaining the domestic institutions 
of the South ; yet now, on this great question of Southern rights. In sub- 
stance the same as the Missouri question, — the attempt to use the Post 
Office for abolition purposes, — the fanatical excitement in favor of the 
right of petition, — the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and identical in principle with the admission of new slave States into the 
Union, we wake up one morning, find Mr. Clay's letter against Annexa- 
tion, and when we have rubbed our eyes and read it again, to be sure 
we understood it rightly, and when we begin to look around to see what 
prominent whigs we can find to put up in his place, behold we find that 
every whig champion of the South, at the waving of tbe magic wand of 
Mr. Clay, have vanished or sunk into the earth, like the Ghost in Ham- 
let, and not one of them is to be found ! 

Pause, I beg of you, pause long, my whig friends, before you do bat- 
tle longer in the ranks of a party in which not one white plume, the badge 
of Southern rights, waves above the mass of heads. 

But i« this, you may ask, the great Southern question, you say it is ? 
Show us how this is. Show us the evil consequences of not obtaining 
Texas. Show us what we are to gain or lose by it. Unfortunately, this 
is but too easily done, for the dangers arc so numerous and obvious that 
he who runs may road, ;md they arc ho near us that we camiot rlose our 
oycH to them: 
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In the first place, then, the Annexation of Texas is uniting with us t 
contiguoos Southern Territory, bordering on Louisiana and Arkamig^ 
separated by no natural boundary or impediment to intercommunicatioDf 
a large portion of it not even by a small stream, and penetrated to a great 
extent by two of the most important and long rivers of the valley of the 
Mississippi, Red River and Arkansas, appioaching within a hundred 
miles of the junction of the Red River with the Mississippi, only a few 
hours' voyage above New Orleans, and running for two hundred miles 
nearly parallel with Red River, at an average distance of fifty miles and 
sometimes within twenty, throughout the great Cotton region of that 
river,, and embracing many settlements both of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
that were in organized parishes and counties in those States before the 
boundary was recently run, — setded within the last few years almost ex- 
clusively by emigrants of the Southern States, having already a con- 
siderable slave population, and capable of producing, by the introduction 
from the United States of additional slaves, the great Southern prodao- 
tions of Sugar and Cotton, and promising in a few years, if the American 
Government should be extended over it, to be one of the most prosper^ 
ous commercial and happy associations of freemen on the face of the globe. 
Is it desirable to acquire this territory ? He in the South, who had 
asked such a question before Mr. Clay's letter was published, would 
justly have been considered deranged. 

It was surrendered in 1819, with great reluctance, and, as is supposed, 
to obtain a more pressing object at that time, Florida. It was of litde 
comparative importance at that time, because few Americans had setded 
in it. At the very first opportunity afterwards, in 1825, Mr. J. Q. 
Adams, as President, who had yielded it up as negotiator when Secretary 
of State, and Mr. Clay, his Secretary of State, who had denounced and 
disapproved of the treaty of 1819, by which it was given up, opened ne- 
gotiations with Mexico, to re-purchase it. In 1829, soon aAer General 
Jackson became President, and Mr. Van Buren Secretary of State, ap- 
plication was again made to purchase it, and four millions of dollars more 
ofiered for it than Mr. Clay had offered, for less territory. The legisU- 
tures of Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, the senate of Louisiana, and 
the unanimous voice of the people of the South and the West, and many 
in other States, on all occasions a&nounced the opinion that it most* 
ought, and would be soon acquired. However whigs or democrats might 
find fault with Mr. Tyler on other grounds, all concurred in the o|Hnkm 
that if he ceidd acquire Texas, it would be a valuable and praiseworthy 
act. Whigs and democrats vied with each other who should run fastest 
in this popular course ; and even after the treaty was made and announced. 



and Mr* Clay's letter actually written and published in Waahington, but 
not known in New Orleans, one of the largest meetings ever held in that 
place, composed of both whigs and democrats, expressed the most de-^ 
* eided approbation, not only of the act, but declaring the necessity of it 
at that particular time. Here are the proceedings and the names of some 
of the persons who figured in them on the 24th of April, 1844, — the 
President, Mr. Derbigny, being a distinguished whig, and Speaker of 
of the House of Representatives and former President of the Senate, and 
about half the Officers and Committee appointed^ were whigs : 

THE MONSTER TEXAS MEETING LAST EVENING. 

A meeting of the friends of the measure now before the United States 
Senate for the re-annexation of Texas to the United States^ took place 
last evening at Banks* Arcade, and we believe there never did assemble 
in that vast building so great a throng, exhibiting such an unanimity of 
purpose, such a concurrence of opinion^ and such enthusiasm of feeling, 
as was witnessed on that occasion. A detail of the proceedings will be 
found appended, and we cannot but heartily congratulate our fellow citi- 
zens, that on a measure of such vital importance to the entire Republic, 
all ranks of men of all shades of politics should have sunk party differences 
to urge forward the grand object for which the meeting was convened. 

During the absence of the committee, A. C. Bullitt, Esq. Editor of the 
Bee, was called on to address the meeting, and in a flow of eloquence 
which we have seldom heard surpassed in the Crescent City, he took a 
review of all the bearings of the question of re-annexation, animadverted 
on the probable hostile intentions of Great Britain to the United States, 
in her late intrigues with Texas, as developed in and out of the British 
parliament, and called emphatically on the country to give their utmost 
support to this grand scheme of State policy, which is so calculated to 
strengthen our institutions, to reinvigorate our nation^y, and to frustrate 
the insidious designs of our artful and determined sraversary. Mr. B.*8 
speech should be printed and disseminated through the country, for it dis- 
fdayed as great a specimen of intellectual power as it manifested a thorough 
American heart Its arguments were unanswerable in its advocacy of the 
immediate necessity of &e measures so near we trust its consummation. 
Mr. B. sat down amid tumultuous applause. 

B. Marigny, Esq. followed in an excellent speech in French, which 
exhibited how much the speaker felt regarding the excellenee of the pro- 
ject in question, and as he was herein the representative of our Creole 
population, their concurrence in re-annexation m^ bo deemed unanimous. 

Alexander Walker, Esq. was the next orator. This gentleman spoke 
long and eloquently on the same subject, amid tremendous excitement, 
through the manly tone he adopted and the patriotic sentiments he uttered* 
His words found an echo in every bosom present, for they were pregnant 
with the truest conceptions of liberty, and the loftiest patriotism. He 
paid a high and deserved tribute to the Executive of our glorious republic 
for the firmness which he had displayed in bringing to maturity, amidst 
the conflict of various parties, this all eventful questiou. 

B 
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Col* Christy wai the last speaker, who cune forward after lepeatail 
ealls. Col. C. informed the meetiBg that he was the Teiy first man in 
the United States who presided over a meeting, held to assist Texas in 
her hour of necessity and disaster, and he dearly concurred in the senti- 
ments that had been so forcibly delivered them that evening. His speech 
was short and pithy, and was received with prolonged cheers. 

Truly, New Orleans, the representative of the mighty South, has 
spoken in a voice of thunder in favor of the Annexation of Texas to 
Union! 



Meeting of the CUizens of New Orleans in favor of the Be-nnnexaium 

of Texas to the United StateM. 
Pursuant to notice, a very large and enthusiastic meeting of the citizens 
of this city, was held on Wednesday evening, April 24, 1844, at Banks* 
Arcade, to express the public sentiment in regard to the Re-annexation of 
Texas. 

The meeting was called to order by the Hon. Clark Woodruff, and 
the following named gentlemen were chosen officers, viz : 

President: 
Hon. Charles Dbbbignv. 
Vice FresidentM : 
J. B. Plauche, A. C. Bullitt, Clark Woodruff, W. J. Vason, J. S. Mo- 
Farlane, John L. Lewis, Dennis Prieur, J. F. Rub, Thos« Barrett, 
Lucien Herman, E. Montegut, Sam. Locke. B. Ballard, T. M* Wads- 
worth, J. Beardsley, Adolphe Layet, Chas. Diamond, W. Bogart, 
B. Marigny. M. Musson, Thos. Slidell, Seth W. Nye, Wm. ChrisUe. 
John Wilcox, Chas. Daunoy, J. H. Caldwell, A. S. Robertson, J. W, 
Stanton, Washington Jackson, £. H. Durell, G. Cruzat, John Mo- 
Henry, Maurice Cannon, S. W. Oakey, H. R. W. Hill, Jacob WU* 
cox, H. D. Peirre, Jas. Callaway, James Prague. 

Secretaries : 
T. A. Williams, Jas. H. Campbell. 

His Excellency the Governor of the State, being present, was then, on 
motion of Mr. Woodruff, invited by acclamation, to take a seat beside 
the President of the meeting. 

On motion of W. A. Elmore, Esq. a Committee was appointed to pie- 
sent Resolutions expressive of the sense of the meeting. 

The Chair appointed the following named gentlemen as the Commit- 
tee : — W. A. Elmore, Alexander Walker, Wm. C. Jones, Edmund Raou 
dolph, Emile La Sere, T. M. Koues, Dr. Harrison, A. L. Addison, Ed- 
ward Daniel, Wm. Dunbar, R. N. Ogden, E. Florance, A. W. Scatee, 
Eustis Prescott, A. G. Wilson, F« Hatch, Mason Pilcher. 

While the Committee retired, the meeting was addressed by Alex* C. 
BuUitt, Esq. with his accustomed force, eloquence and wit 

The Committee appointed to prepare Resolutions made the following 

RsposT: 

Tlie citizens of New Orleans, not having hitherto made any fomud 
public demonstration of their opinions and desires with regard to the le- 
acquisition by the United States of the district of country comprising the 
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Bepoblic of Texas* have thought proper, even at this late hour, lest their 
silence be construed into indifference, to assemble together for the pur- 
pose of giving emphatic utterance to the sentiments entertained, it is be- 
lieved, by almost the entire population of the city. 

With this view, the following resolutions, in general meeting consider- 
ed, are adopted as the sense of the city ; to be regarded as a memorial to 
the Senate of the United States, and to all other the Executive and Legis. 
lative functionaries of the Federal Government, and as an appeal from the 
citizens of New Orleans to their fellow countrymen, without distinction 
of locality or parties. 

Beaolvedf That we consider the proposed annexation of Texas to the 
territory of the United States, as a great AMERICAN measure, to bend 
which to party or local uses or prejudices, is unworthy of a patriotic 
people. 

Meaoivedf That the measure recommends itself, under any aspect in 
which it can be viewed, as one of policy, patriotism and philanthropy. 
Of policy, because it will increase the trade and secure the frontiers of 
the country, and enlarge the circle of American enterprise. Of patriot- 
ism, because it will restore and maintain the equilibrium, which is the 
security of the Union ; extend over a greater space and population, and 
at the same time, tend to perpetuate the institutions under the operations 
of which the six and twenty States now comprised in the Republic, stead- 
ily advance in numbers, wealth, and all other concomitants of national 
greatness ; because it will give security and tranquility to an exposed sec- 
tion of the country ; and in all respects enhance the mfluence, strength, 
and glory of the American name. Of philanthropy, because it will tend, 
more than any other measure that can be devised, to ameliorate the con- 
dition, present and prospectively, of the servile population of the United 
States, and, through the benefits thus conferred, reflect advantages on the 
whole race to which the population belongs. 

Resolved^ That the Right of the several States of the Union to regulate 
each its domestic affairs, as well with regard to negro slavery as in other 
respects, existed antecedent to the Constitution, and still exists apart 
from it ; hence we cannot agree to the doctrine which has been advanced, 
that it is merely by the provisions of that instrument that the States which 
recognize slavery can claim to be exempt from an invasion by others of 
their laws and usages. 

Resolved, That the form and spirit which opposition to the annexation 
of Texas has assumed in some parts of the Union, are insulting and de- 
rogatory to the States of the South ; that the doctrine which would ex- 
dude a new territory because slavery exists in it, conveys, by a necessary 
inference, an injurious imputation on the slaveholding States already in 
the Union, and draws distinctions between the different members of the 
Confederacy not known to the Constitution, and inconsistent with mutual 
respect and good will which ought to prevail between the different quarters 
of Uie country. 

Resolved, That we desire to call the attention of our countrymen, both 
in the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, to the probable condition 
of the country at this day, had not the acquisitions of territory of 1803 
and 1810 taken place, and the slave population confined, as in that case 
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It most have been, lo the original limits of the Union. If they find th^ 
that peculation would have Iwen thrown back on the Northern States, mi- 
til they were overwhelmed with black panperism, or compelled, in self- 
defence, again to adopt slavery — we ask them to reflect on the frightfbl 
consequences which must result from now damming up the natural flow 
of the colored population to the Southwest 

Resolved^ That while, for the sake of the good feeling which ought to 
prevail between neighboring States, and for the sake of the magnanimity 
which it becomes a great nation to exercise toward a weaker power, we 
would willingly make some sacrifices to obtain the acquiescence of Mex« 
ico in an arrangement for the re-acquisition of Texas by the United States, 
we still hold that the right of our Government to treat with Texas for any 
and every purpose, was perfect, when that State became, by the recog- 
nition of contemporary nations, an independent power ; and that Mexico 
herself is precluded from all ground of complaint by her own act in re- 
ceiving proposals from the United States for a cession of territory whQe 
yet Spain refused to acknowledge her independence. 

Resolved^ That we have confidence in the principles of the American 
Constitution, as adapted above all other principles of government, to main- 
tain the union or integrity of a large extent of contiguous territory ; that 
the experience of the country confirms this belief, and warrants &e con- 
clusion that the present proposed extension of the boundaries of the Re- 
public will tend to remove rather than increase causes of sectional jeal- 
ousies, and to strengthen rather than impair the bonds of Union. 

Besalvedf That while we do not claim for the Greneral Government a 
right to reatseri jurisdiction over territory which it has voluntarily relin- 
quished, we believe the right of Texas to demand the protection of an 
incorporation into the Union is clearly to be inferred from the guaranties 
of the treaty by which the province of Louisiana was purchased ; and 
therefoie, hold that on application from the people of Texas, the laws of 
the Union ought to be extended over them. 

Besolvedf That we cannot discover any public end to be gained, but 
much to be lost, and every thing to be risked, by delay. 

Retolvedy That we are sincerely attached to and reveience the Union 
and the Constitution, and are eamesdy desirous to cultivate a spirit of 
good will, forbearance and frateinal concord with all our countrymen; 
and that we respectfully invite them, in that spirit, to consider whether 
they can, with due regard to the peace of the country and the safety of 
the Southern and Western parts of it, consent that Texas shall continoe 
in the precarious situation in which she now is, the sport of circumstan- 
ces, and liable at any moment to fall a prey to the ambition of States with 
interests and views hostile to our own. 

Resolvedf That this meeting is unanimous in the opinion that our Sen- 
ators in Congress, and our Representatives also, should their co-operation 
be necessary, will conform to the will of the people of this State in using 
all honorable means to secure the re-annexation of Texas to the American 
Union. 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this meeting be sent to the 
President of the United States, and to each of our Senators and Represen* 
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ladvet in CongreM ; and. that the latter be reapectfaUy reqneated to pie- 
06111 the tame in the bodies to whieh diey respectitdy belong. 

On motion of Mr. Elmore, the Report was unanimously lulopted. 

The meeting was then addressed in the French language by B. Marigny, 
Esq, in an argumentative and handsome address. 

A. Walker, Esq* and Wm. Christie, Esq. then snccessively addressed 
the meeting, in pertinent and eloquent terms. Mr. Walker, at the con- 
clusion of his address, paid a handsome compliment to the energy and 
promptitude displayed by the Executive of the United States in the nego- 
tiations for the object in behalf of which the meeting was held, which 
was responded to, as were the remarks of all the sj^akers, by the ap- 
]dauBe of the multitude. 

T. A. Williams, I o^^.^ -^^ C. DERBIGNT, President. 

J.H.Campbell, J »ecretanes. 

These proceedings, though long, are submitted at large, because 
they cover the whole ground, and preclude the necessity of some argu- 
ments which I should otherwise have found it necessary to use. Such 
was the opinion itizi prevailed every where in the South and West, and 
at many other places in the United States ; indeed, it may be said to have 
prevailed every where, except in those quarters where the spirit of abo- 
litionism had the ascendency. 

There is a remark of Mr. Barrow, one of our Senators, in his address 
to his constituents, dated just one month after this meeting in N. Orleans, 
and which must therefore have been before him at the time he penned it, 
00 singular, and calculated to place him in so peculiar a position, that I 
will here mention it. He says, " Any military man, as well as common 
sense, will tell you that it would be a much easier matter successfully to 
defend against the assaults of a formidable power the slave States, were 
the white and slave population of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Missouri, removed within the limits of the other eight slave States, 
than to defend the present thirteen slave States. Any person who would 
contend that it would be easier to defend, with the same or nearly by the 
same means, a large and extended frontier as a comparatively small and 
contracted one, must be zfool himself or expect others to be so." Now, 
the first remark I have to make on these singular expressions of Mr. Barrow, 
(and I do it with pain and regret, for we once stood side by side in the ranks 
of the same democratic party to which I am still attached, but which he 
long since abandoned, and I have always respected and esteemed him ; 
but this is a matter which cannot be trifled with, and his own language 
is besides so harsh and unusual, that he has no right to expect peculiar 
courtesy from those who differ with him in this matter,) is, that inasmuch 
as Gen. Jackson, Gov. Cass, Col. Johnson, Com. Stewart, Gen. Tow- 
son, and other military men, who have done the state some service, 
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kave urged the acqaisition of Texas chiefly in the military point of new, 
and as a means of enabling ns the better to defend our Sonthem fionlietv 
he necessarily forces his constituents and all others who read his letter* 
to decide the question whether those distinguished gentlemen or himadf 
have any " common sense,'* or are *' fools," in military affairs. I shall 
not take upon myself to decide the question, but leave it to others. 

I would next ask Mr. Barrow what he means by the idea of remoTing 
^ the white and black population of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Missouri, within the limits of the other eight slave States ** ? 
Does he mean by this that we ought not only to allow 6t Britain and Mex- 
ico to occupy and retain Texas, but that we ought also to yield up to them 
five of the new and most flourishing of the Southern States, and among 
the rest, his own ? Does he mean to say, that it would have been better 
never to have settled and incorporated into the Union not only these five 
new States, but also the old and more important ones, Tennessee and 
Kentucky ? If his argument is worth any thing, then "have all our Ad- 
ministrations, since the formation of the Federal Oonstitntion, been 
** fools,*' for seven new slave States have been incorporated into the 
Union since, and now constitute the largest and the most effective force 
of the slaveholding States, and are destined, in a short time, far to ex- 
ceed in wealth and resources the six old slave States, if they do not now. 

Is it not astonishing, fellow citizens, that a Southern man, whose an- 
cestors have resided '* one hundred years,** he tells us, in the slave Stales, 
to advance such preposterous doctrines, and that too, when he tells yon 
himself, that up to a certain time, (the appearance of Mr. Clay*s letter) 
*' he thought favorably of Annexation, and so expressed himself to sev- 
eral of his friends and associates.'* He was with us, and was lond as 
the loudest in proclaiming the necessity of the Annexation of Texas ; bat, 
presto I Mr. Clay touches him with his magic wand, and immediately **a 
change came o*ei the spirit of his dream,^* and that which was landed 
and worthy of all praise, immediately becomes foolish and not sanctioned 
by common sense. 

Again I would ask, what does Mr. Barrow mean by the expression 
that '* the Executive and his advisers practised the grossest fraud upon 
the Executive of Texas, to induce him to consent to negotiation ** ? K 
he means by this, that the President intimated to the Government of 
Texas that a constitutional majority of the Senate would confirm the 
treaty, inasmuch as he admits that he thought and . expressed such an 
opinion, is it he or the President who has ** practised the grossest fruuit^* 
or been <* actuated by the most sdfish and ambitious motives^ Bat, I 
must leave Mr. Barrow for the present at least, and turn to more impor- 
tint points. 
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To 8how Mr. Barrow, and others who concur with him in opinion, that 
there was a Legislative opinion of Louisiana on the subject, which, though 
passed only by the Senate, and not concurred in by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, met with the approbation, it is believed, of every member, and 
was not acted on in the House in consequence of its being sent down 
during the hurry of the last days of the session. I will refer to the pro- 
ceedings that took place in the Senate, in 1843. So unanimous were all 
members of both Houses in favor of Annexation, that the resolutions, 
aAier they left the Senate, escaped my attention, and I really thought they 
had passed the other House, until recently, when, seeing it stated in some 
of the papers that no resolutions had passed our Legislature in favor of 
Annexation, I recurre4 to the Journals, and found it was never men- 
tioned in the House, because, perhaps, the message from the Senate, de- 
livered by the Secretary with many others, did not strike the ears of the 
members, and that really they did not know that such resolutions were 
before them ; and we all know that during the last days of the session, 
few measures come up in their natural order, but are only taken up by 
dispensing with the rules. 

The following extract, taken from the journal of the Senate, of the 28th 
of March, 1843, will show at least that I do not hold new opinions on 
this subject : 

*' Mr. Downs, of the Committee on Federal Relations, made the fol- 
lowing report and resolutions, which were read for the first time ; the 
rules being dispensed with, said resolutions underwent their second and 
third readings, and passed. 

'* The Committee on Federal Relations, to whom was referred the 
preamble and resolutions of the General Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee, in favor of the admission of Texas into the Union, '* with equal 
rights, and upon an equal footing with the sovereign States of the United 
States,*' reports, that in their opinion, the General Assembly of the State 
of Louisiana ought to concur in ancf approve of the resolutions of the Le- 
gislature of their sister State, Tennessee. It is now too late to discuss 
2ie question whether it be expedient that the present limits of the United 
States should be extended, or emigration beyond the limits cherished or 
permitted. The current of human events, which no state policy can 
check, has already decided it. The people of the United States make 
conquests, not by arms, but by emigration. In this way have they 
spreiad over an adjoining territory. They have carried freedom and com- 
merce and civilization where there were barbarians and deserts before ; 
they have founded a Republic where there was before but a few scattered 
and oppressed colonists, refugees from all countries, and hordes of hybrid 
border savages, the most barbarous and degraded of all the human race ; 
they have, as our fathers and their fathers did, fought for and conquered 
their independence. Shall we not claim them and receive them as broth- 
ers ? Are the same persons less near us, less our brethren, since they 
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crossed the Sabiney than they were before ? Shall we be so niggard (tf 
that freedom and that union of which we are so prond. as not to extend 
it to odiers ? All good citizens deprecate, as they should do, a secession 
or separation of any part of the territory of our glorious Union. But 
what is territory without the people who inhabit it ? It is the separatioo of 
the people, and not so much the territory that we feel. So long to re- 
main separate from our brethren of Texas, is almost equal to a separation 
from some portion of the Union. 

** That Texas will, before long, have waving over her fair plams and 
sonny harbors and cities, the same star-spangled banner in which we 
^ory, none can doubt ; and those of our Northern brethren, if any, who 
oppose it, will neither display their usual sagacity, or promote the course 
of humanity. 

*'The Committee, therefore, submit the following resolutionst and 
recommend their adoption. 

(Signed) >« S. W. DOWNS, Chairman. 

**Besolvedf That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our 
Representatives be requested to use every exertion in their power to pro- 
cure the admission of Texas into the Union, with equal rights, and on 
equal footing with the sovereign States of these United States of America. 

" Besolved, That the General Assembly of Louisiana approve of the 
joint resolutions of the Legislature of Tennessee, and others, on this 
subject, and that a copy of fiiese resolutions be sent by the Governor to 
each member of oar delegation in Congrress, to the Governor of each of the 
States, to the President of the United States, and to the President of 
Texas. " 

But it may be suggested that though we of the South all concur in tfae^ 
opinion that Texas ought to be admitted into the Union, where is the 
necessity of doing it now — why not wait for a more convenient season ? 
There is a tide in the affairs of nations, as in the affairs of men, that taken 
at their proper time flow on to fame and fortune. With nations, as with 
individuals, if advantage be not taken of the present opportunity for 
obtaining what is desirable, another may never occur. Before we acquired 
Louisiana, we had been for years in vain negotiating, not for that immense 
and valuable territory, for we could not then hope for so much good 
fortune, but only for the permission to navigate the Mississippi, and lo 
have a commercial depot in New Orleans ; and there was no prospect of 
succeeding even in that, under ordinary circumstances. But, in the course 
of the wars and negotiations of Europe, then in the midst of the turmoil 
of the French Revolution, and the meteor-like career of Napoleon, it 
(Louisiana) was transferred to France ; and her government, as they knew 
war was about to be renewed between her and England ader the treaty (^ 
Amiens, and not because they wished to dispose of it, but because it was 
feared that in the approaching war, England would take it from her, 
transferred it to the United States for whatever she could get for it-— and 
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■o urgent was the reason, that in all probability the great Baler of France 
would have given it to us for nothing, to prevent its falling into die hands 
of his antagonist But if that opportunity had been suffered to pass away, 
eould we ever, even to this time, and for any price, have obtained 
Louisiana. Hear what Gem Jackson says on this subject: 

"HERMITAGE, March 11, 1844. 
" The present golden moment to obtain Texas must not be lost, or Texas 
must, from necessity, be thrown into the arms of England, and be forever 
lost to the United States ! Need I call your attention to the situation of 
the United States — EngUnd in the possession of Texas, or in strict 
alliance, offensive and defemive, and contending for California T How 
easy would it be for Great Britain to interpose a ^rce sufficient to prevent 
emigration to California from the United States, and supply her garrison 
from Texas. Every real American, when they view this, with the danger 
to New Orleans from British arms from Texas, must unite heart and hand 
in the annexation of Texas to the United States. It will be a strong iron 
hoop around our Union, and a bulwark against all foreign invasion or 
aggression. I say again, let not this opportunity slip to regain Texas, or 
it may elude our grasp forever, or cost us oceans of blood and millions 
of money, to free us from the evils that may be brought upon us. I hope 
and trust there will be as many patriots in the Senate as will ratify die 
treaty which, I have no doubt, will be promptly entered intow I again say 
to you, that this moment must not be lost, or real necessity may compel 
Texas to look elsewhere for protection and safety. 

ANDREW JACKSON." 

And here let me remark, in passing, that Mr. Clay and some others of 
our public men, are now becoming more cautious and fearful of offending 
other nations, than Mr. Jefferson and Madison then were. 

There was an article in the treaty by which the country was ceded to 
France, that it should not be ceded by her to any other nation ; and though 
this must have been known to our negociators, Messrs. Monroe and 
Livingston, and to our President, Mr. Jefferson, and our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Madison, yet it did not prevent our annexing the country to 
ibe United States, nor did it bring on war with Spain. And this is not 
the only incident in which the acquisition of Louisiana is a precedent 
worthy of notice in this case. There was a dispute about the bounda^ry, 
and in consequence of this, that part of the State of Louisiana called 
Florida, including at present the Parishes of East and West Feliciana, 
East Baton Rouge, St. Helena, St Tammany, Liv^fston and Washing* 
ton, remained in possession of the Spanish Goi'lmment until 1810, and 
after being first revolutionized by its inhabitants, was then taken posses- 
sion of under a proclamation of Mr. Madison, pursuant to an act of 
Congress, not only against the wishes, but by force of arms and in spits 
of Spain : and yet this caused no war. The Proclamation and following 

c 
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Act of Congress, and brief accompanying histoiy, will show how saob 
questions were disposed of in those days: 

BY THE PRESroENT OF THE U. S. 

A Proclamation. 

Whereas, The territory south of the Mississippi territory, and east, 
ward of the river Mississippi, and extending to the river Perdido, of 
which possession was not delivered to the U. S.« in pursuance of the 
treaty concloded at Paris on the 30th of April, 1803, has at all times, as 
is well known, been considered and claimed by them, as being within the 
colony of Louisiana, conveyed by the said treaty, in the same extent that 
it had in the hands of Spain, and that it liad when France originally 
possessed it; 

And, whereas. The acquiescence of the U. States, in the temporary 
continuance of the said territory under the Spanish authority, was not die 
result of any distrust of their title, as has been particularly erinced by die 
general tenor of their laws, and by the distinction made in the application 
of those laws, between diat territory and foreign countries, but was 
occasioned by their conciliatory views, and by a confidence in the justice 
of their cause, and in the success of candid discussion and amicable 
negociation with a just and friendly power ; 

And whereas, A satisfactory adjustment too long delayed, without the 
fault of the U. States, has for some time been entirely suspended, by 
events over which they had no control ; 

And, whereas, A crisis has at length arrived, subversive of the order 
of things under the Spanish authorities, whereby a failure of the United 
States to take the said territory into its possession, may lead to events 
ultimately contravening the views of both parties, whilst, in the meantime, 
the tranquility and security of our adjoining territories are endangered, 
and new facilities given to violations of our revenue and commereial 
laws, and of those prohibiting the introduction of slaves: Consideiing, 
moreover, that under these peculiar imperative circumstances, a forbeaianee 
on the part of the United States to occupy the territory in question, and 
thereby guard against the confusion and contingencies which threaten it, 
might be construed into a dereliction of their title, or an insensibili^ to 
the importance of the stake, considering that in the hands of the United 
States it will not cease to be a subject of fair and friendly negotiation and 
adjustment: Considering, finally, that the acts of Congress, thov^ 
contemplating a present possession of a foreign authority, have contem* 
plated also an eventual possession of the said territory by the Untied 
States, and are accordingly so framed as in that case to extend in their 
operation to the same ; 

Now, Bb rr ks<^, that I, JAMES MADISON, Pbbsidxiit of thb 
UNrrxD States of AftsnicA, in pursuance of these weighty and urgent 
considerations, have deemed it right and requisite, that possession should 
be taken of the said territory in the name and behalf of the U. Stalof. 
William C. C. Claibornb, Governor of die Orleans territory, of whieh 
the said territory is taken as part, will accordingly proceed to execute the 
i«am«, and to exercise over the said territory the authorities and functions 
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legally appertaioing to his of&ce ; and the geod people inhabiting the same 
are invited and enjoined to pay due regard to him in that character— to be 
obedient to the laws, to maintain order, to cherish harmony, and, in every 
manner, to conduct themselves as peaceable citizens, under full assurance 
that ihey will be pxotected in the enjoyment of their liberty, property 
and religion. * 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal ef the United 
' ■ States to be hereunto affixed, and sign the same with my 
I Seal. | hand. Done at the city of Washington, the 27th day of 
October, A. D. 1810, and in the 36th year of the Independ- 
ence of the United States. 
By the President : 

JAMES MADISON. 
R. Smith, Secretary of State. 

TEXAS— PRECEDENT FOR ANNEXATION. 

One of the patriotic and chivalrous Representatives of Louisiana has 
kindly called our attention to a law, now upon our statute books, the 
object of which was to add, and it did add, an independent government 
and territory to one of our States. The.act will be found at page 409, 
vol. 4, of the laws of the United States. * It is entitled ** A bill to enlarge 
the limits of Louisiana* '* and is in the following words : 
Ak Act to enlarge the limits of the State of Louisiana. 

SncTiON 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
ef the United States of America in Congress assembledf That in case 
the Legislature *of the State of Louisiana shall consent thereto, all that 
tract of country comprehended within the following bounds, to-wit: 
Beginning at the junction of the Iberville with the river Mississippi; 
thence along the middle of the Iberville, the river Amite, and of the Lakes 
Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the eastern mouth of the Pearl river ; 
thence up the eastern branch of Pearl river to the 31st degree of north 
latitude ; thence alonff the said degree of latitude to the river Mississippi ; 
thence dbwn the said river to the place of beginning, shall become and 
form a part of the said State of Louisiana, and be subject to the constitu- 
tion and views thereof, in the same manner, and for all intents and 
purposes, as if it had been included within the original boundaries of the 
said State. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be incumbent upon the 
Legislatiire of the State of Louisiana, in case they consent to the incorpo- 
ration of the territory aforesaid within their limits, at their first session, to 
make provision by law for the representation of the said territory in the 
Legislature of the State, upon the principles of the Constitution, and for 
the securing to the people of the said territory equal rights, privileges, 
benefits and advantages, with those enjoyed by the people of the other 
part of the State; which law shall be liable to revision, modification, and 
amendment by Congress, and also in the manner provided for the amend- 
ment of the State Constitution, but shall not be liable to change or 
amendment by the Legislature of the State. 

Approved April 14, 1812. 

The title clearly and emphatically expresses the intentions and purposes 
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of the law. In the aspeet in which we are now considering U, it is a foil 
and perfect precedent and authority for ail that ia proposeii to be done by 
joint resolution, l^e policy and purpose of our Government, in adding 
foreign territory with its government and people to our own, were declared 
and settled by it The history of the events precediug that law, and of 
the law itself, places the claims of I exas in the strongest and moal 
&vorable point of view ; and, indeed, as a precedent, should be held as 
conclusive authority upon the subject. 

Its history is substantially as follows : Louisiana, as all know, was 
purchased and delivered in 1803. In the many changes and transfers to 
which that territory was subjected, it was considered by some that we 
had some shade of claim to the Perdidoes; but, from 1803 until 1810, 
from the bayou Manchac, an oudet of the Mississippi river, and the true 
boundary of the island of New Orleans, the Spanish flag floated in 
undisputed command up to Fort Adams, and thence east to the Atlantic 
ocean, including East and West Florida. In 1810, the celebrated 
'* Kempers '* conquered Baton Rouge, and held possession of it for some 
days. They were forced, by superior numbers, to retreat into tfie 
territory of Mississippi, and large r:^ wards were oflered for them, dead or 
alive, by the 8panish Grovemment. An organized band, from the 
Spanish side, entered the American lines, took the Kempers prisoners, 
and were conveving them to Cuba, when, by the agency of Dr. Towlee, 
they were liberated by the Americans at the Point Coupe^ Fort, opposite 
Bayou Sara, A scene of revenge then followed on the part of the 
Kempers, which abundandy shows that " truth is stranger than fiction, " 
aqd which, under the plastic hand of the future annalist, *may yet senre 
** to point a moral and adorn a tale. " We mention these facts to show 
the character of the Government It was the Spanish Government. Its 
citizens were Spanish subjects ; its laws were Spanish, administered hy 
Spanish officers ; and over all floated the Spanish flag, as the ensign of its 
protection^ and the badge of the Spanish power. Owing to nnmberiess 
abuses, under color of law, the inhabitants of the then Spanish territory, 
*now that portion of Jjouisiana known as the Florida parishes, rebelled 
against the Spanish authorities; and, after several successive victories, 
took the town and Fort of Baton Rouge. In these battles many were 
killed, and among others the son of Governor Grand Pre. as brave and 
gallant a soldier as ever lived. A republican form of government was 
wen established and maintained for some time, when a proposition was 
made by this young republic to unite themselves to the American States. 
And, in 1812, under the administration of the cautious and philosophie 
Madi*-on, this territory,' thus revolutionized and erected into an independ* 
ent republic, was annexed to the State of Louisiana, 

Upon the quesuon of annexation, in the House of Representatives, so 
far as we can discover, there was no dissendng voice ; and, in the Senate, 
<mly five members voted against the measure. Such is a brief history of 
this pregnant and important precedent ; but, brief as it is, it is suflicient 
to show what was then the policy of our Government in regard to a 
question, similar, but not so strong in its claims to our favorable conside- 
ration, as Texas now presents. Here was a territory in the undisputed 
possession of the Kii^ of Spain; its laws, civil and milita^, were 
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amanationi from himaelf; its citizens were his subjects, and owed 
allegiance to him alone ; its officers, of all kinds^ weie appointed by 
hiiiiself, and executed his commands ; and the Spanish flag, the badge of 
hk sovereign authority, was displayed at every military post. These 
sobjects, thus circumstanced, for causes deemed adequate by themselves, 
reroltt revolutionize the Government, and institute republican forms in its 
stead. They do tliis through actual war. General Philemon Thomas, 
their Commander-in-chief, and John 11. Johnson and William Barrow, 
were the master spirits in this revolution. They conquered, and main- 
tained their independence ; and though the King of Spain never did, and 
probably never would have acknowledged their independence, nor was it 
acknowledged by any other power, yet, the moment they applied to our 
Government, they were, by all the solemn forms of law, annexed to the 
State of Ijouisiana. They were received as a free people, and a free 
offering to our Government. The American Executive did not consult 
Spain, nor stop to inquire whether the proceeding would give her offence 
or not Our right to do so, so far as we know, was never questioned by 
Spain ; and our title, by annexation, was permanently settled and fixed, 
long before the treaties of 1818 and 1819. These, we repeat, are substan- 
tially the facts of the case ; and a most important case it is, addressing 
itself almost with the force of law to those who are now to act on the 
treaty with Texas. How Senators are to avoid its authority, or escape 
its influence, as a precedent, remains to be seen. Especially, how the 
Senators from Louisiana are to disregard its obligations, and justify 
themselves to the people of their noble State, is a difficulty which few 
men, we suppose, would willingly encounter. 



Extract from the Speech of the Hon. Henry Clay on the Perdxdo 
Line: Delivered in the House of Representatives, December 25, 1810. 

fADer the purchase by the United States of Louisiana, dispute arose as 
to Its eastern boundary. Spain claimed that the province of Florida 
extended to the Mississippi, while the United States claimed that 
Louisiana extended to the Perdido River. President Madison solved the 
dispute by taking military possession of Mobile and Baton Rouge, and 
extending the jurisdiction of the United States to the Perdido. For this 
act, he was assailed in Congress by the Federal members; and wa^ 
defended by Mr. Clay, in an eloquent, argumentative and patriotic 
speech, of which the following noble passage is a part.] 

"The gentleman conceives it ungenerous that we should at this 
moment, when Spain is encompassed and pressed on all sides by the 
immense power of her enemy, occupy West Florida. Shall we sit by 
passive spectators, and witness the interesting transactions of that country 
—transactions which tend, in the most imminent degree, to jeopard our 
rights, without attempting to interfere ? Are you prepared to see a foreign 
power seize what belongs to us? / have heard in the most credible 
manner that, about the period when the President took his measures in 
reUUion to that country y aoknts op a poreion powxb were intriguing 
with the people there, to induce them to come under his dominion: but. 
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whether ihU be the faei or noty it cannot be doubted thatf if you negleet 

the PRSSBNT AUanCIOUB MOMBMT-^IP TOIT BBIBGr THX PftOFFBKBD DOOl^ 

same other naOon^ vuormMo bt tour ssxors, will seize the oeeaeion 
to get a fatal footing in your southern frontier. I have no hesitatioii 
in saying, thmt if a parent country wiu not or cannot maint ain tie 
authority in a Colony adjacent to ta, and there exists in it a state of 
misrule and disorder, menacing our peace, and if moreover such Colonyt 
bypassing into the hands of any other power ^ would become dangerous 
to me integrity of the Union, and manifestly tend to the subversion of oer 
laws, we have a right, upon the eternal principles of seif*presenratioiiv 
to lay hold %)Oii it. This principle alone, independent of any title, would 
warrant our occupation of West Florida. But it is not necessary to resort 
to it, our title, being in my judgment incontestibly good. We are told of 
the vengeance of resuscitated Spain. If Spain, under any modificatkm 
of her government, choose to make war upon us, for the act under 
consideration, the nation, I have no doubt, will be willing to embark ni 
such a contest. BiU the gentleman reminds us thai Chreat BriUdnt the 
alb/ df Spaiiif may be obliged^ by her connexion with that country ^ io 
take part with her against us^ and to consider this measure of the 
President as justifying an appeal to arms. Sir, is the time never to 
arrive when we may wumage our own affairs without the fear of 
insulting Bis Britannic Majesty ? Is the rod of British power to m 
forever suspended over our heads! Does Congress put on an embargo to 
sheller oar rightful commerce against the piratical depredations committed 
upon it on the ocean — ^we are immediately warned of the indignation of 
offended England. Is a law of non-intercourse proposed— the whole 
navy of the haughty mistress of the seas is made to thunder in our ears. 
Does the President refuse to continue a correspondence with a minister 
who violates the decorum belonging to his diplomatic character, by giving 
and deliberately repeating an af^nt to the whole nation — ^we are instan^ 
menaced with the chastisement which English pride will not fail to inflict 
Whether we assert our rights by sea, or attempt their maintenance by land 
— 40AtCfterfoerer we turn ourselves ^ this phantom incessantly pursues us. 
Already has it had too much influence on the councils of the nation. It 
contributed to the repeal of the embargo-wthat dishonorable repeal, which 
has so much tarnished the character of our government. Mr. President, 
I have before said on this floor, and now take occasion to remark, that I 
most sincerely desire peace and amity with England ; that I even pxefiv 
an adjustment of all differences with her, before one with any odier 
nation. But if she persists in a denial of justice to us, or if she avails 
herself of the occupation of West Florida to commence war upon qs, I 
trust and hope that all hearts will unite id a bold and vigorous vindication 
of our rights. I do not believe, however, in the prediction that war will 
be the eflect of the measure in question. " 

This question, however, could not be postponed — die alternative has 
been forced upon us, either to obtain Texas at once, or to give it op 
forever, by the agitations of Mr. J. Q. Adams and his twenty other 
associates, abolition members of Congress ; by their manifesto of die 
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third of March, I8489 and by the intrigues and negotiations of England 
to obtain a footing in Texas, or to have slarery abolished there. This 
manifesto, however, evidently suggested, and originating with Mr. Adams 
himself, and written by him, was not his first movement against the 
annexation of Texas, and the abolition of slavery generally. In a speech 
delivered by him at Braintree, I7th September, 1842, he said : "I did, 
on a former occasion, when the projected annexation of Texas became a 
snbject of deliberation in Congress, in a speech i^rhich I was compelled 
to deliver in the scanty fragments, often interrupted, of the morning hour, 
from day to day from the 16th Jtae to the 7th July, 1838, exposed and 
laid bare the double dealing and perfidious policy of the federal adminis^ 
tnlion towards Mexico, firom the accession of Andrew Jackson to the 
Presidency. The session of Congress closed before I could finish my 
speech, so that my demonstration remained incomplete ; but it had fur- 
nished abundant evidence to satisfy any impartial mind, of the Janus-faced 
policy which I then charged upon the Administration : and the immediate 
effect of these disclosures was the apparent abandonment of both the 
projects, of war with Mexico and annexing Texas, for about three years. " 
After stating the acknowledgment of the independence of Texas, at the 
dose of Oen. Jackson's administration, marked 1837, he proceeds: *<But 
the great work of slave-breeding conspiracy against the freedom of the 
North, of which Nullification formed one division, Texas and the dismem- 
berment of Mexico another, was but half consummated by the closing act 
of Jackson's administration. '* ** The controlling object of this whole 
system of policy was, and yet is, to obtain a nursery of slave-holding 
States to break down forever the ascendant power of the free States, and to 
tot^fy beyond all possibility of reversal, the institution of slavery. " After 
mentioning that the proposition made by Texas to be annexed to the 
United States was declined by Mr. Van Buren's administration, he 
proceeds : *' But the slave-breeding passion for the annexation was not to 
be so disconcerted. At the ensuing session of Congress, numerous 
petitions and memorials, for and against the annexation, were presented 
to the House, and with resolutions of the State Legislatures of Alabama, 
Tennessee and Mississippi, in favor of the annexation, and of Vermont, 
Bhode Island, Massachusetts, Ohio and Michigan, against it, were 
referred to the committee of Foreign Affairs, who, without ever taking 
them into consideration, towards the close of the session, asked to be 
discharged from the consideration of them all. It was on this report 
that the debate arose, in which I exposed the whole system of duplicity 
and perfidy towards Mexico which had marked the Jackson adminis- 
tration from its commencement to its close. " It silenced the clamors for 
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ihetnnexitioii of Texas to this Union for duee ymnt till the ealMtfoplM 
of the Van Baren administration. The people of the free States were 
lolled into the belief that the whole project was abandoned, and that diey 
should hear no more of slave-trade cravings for the annexation of Texas. 
Had Harrison livedf they would have heard no more of them to tkU day 
—but no sooner was John Tyler installed in the President's House, than 
Nullification and Texas, and War with Mexico, rose again upon the 
surface, with eye steadily fixed upon the polar star of Southern slave- 
dealing supremacy in the government of the Union. " Widioot taking 
time to remariL at leng^th on these, we Ml your particular attention to the 
last sentence quoted, in which the name of Harrison is mentioned, and 
ask you to reflect whether in the event of Mr. Clay*s being elected it may 
be, as he says it would have been under Harrison — ^there will be no more 
movements for annexation, and whether you will abandon, at the sugges- 
tion of such an abolitionist as Mr. Adams, all hopes and prospects of 
ever acquiring Texas. 

I proceed to give you some account of the celebrated manifesto of Mr. 
Adams and twenty other abolition members of Congress — important and 
interesting, from the source from which it emanated— entitled, as it is, to 
the more consideration, because it was at first expressly approved and 
promulgated to the world in the National tntelligencer, the leading paper 
in the United States in favor of the Whig candidate for the Presidency $ 
and also because it is evidently the basis of the late extraordinary opinions 
of Mr. Clay against the annexation of Texas. 

The Intelligencer* endorses this paper in the following words: **The 
purpofB of the appeal to dissuade the people from favoring the annexatioa 
of Texas to the United Staftes, has otir entire approbation — not, however^ 
upon the mere ground of slavery or anti-slavery, but on the broad national 
principle of holding to the integrity of the Union in its present limits, 
without addition and without diminution. We would not, for a moment* 
agree to accept the Territorv occupied by the Republic of Texas on tike 
South, or of the Territory of Great Britain on the North, as a free gift ** 
The address itself, is not to the people of Ae United States, but ** 7b IJU 
People of the Free Statee of the Union. " It is dated on die 3d of 
March, 1843, and signed by twenty-one abolition members of CongreMf 
as follows : 

John Qnincy Adams, Seth H. Gates, 

William Sbde, William B. Calhoun, 

Joshua R. Giddings, Shelbrock J. Andrew*, 

Nathaniel B. Borden, Thomas C Chittenden, 

* Mr. Gales, the principal editor of this paper, is an Englishman. 
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John Mattox, Christopher Morgan, 

Joshua M. Howard, Vietory Birdaeye, 

Hiland Hall, David Bronaon, 

Truman Smith, Thoa. W. Williaroa, 

Geo. N. Brigga, Chaa. Hudaon, 

Staiey N. Clarky Archibald L. Linn, 

Thos. A. Tomlinaon. 

Thia document ought to be read by erery man of the South. I can 
now furnish only a few quotations. It commences, <' We, the under, 
signed, in closing our duties to our constituents and our country, as mem- 
bers of the twenty-seventh Congress, feel bound to call your attention 
very briefly to the project long entertained by a portion of the people of 
these United States, atill pertinaciously adhered to, and intended soon 
to be consummated,— -The Annexation of Texas to this Union. 

*' In the press of business incidental to the last days of the session of 
Congress, we have not time, did we deem it necessary, to enter upon a 
detailed statement of the reasons which force upon our minds the convic- 
tion that this project \s by no Vneans abandoned. That a large portion 
of the country interested in the continuance of domestic slavery and the 
slave trade in tliese United States, have solemnly and unalterably deter- 
mined thai a shall be speedily carried into execution. That by this ad- 
mission, a new slave Territory and slave States, the undue ascendency 
of the slaveholding power in the Government shall be secured and riveted 
beyond all redemption. 

** The open avowal of the Texians themselves, the frequent and anx- 
ious negotiations of our own government, the resolutions of the various 
States of tiie Union, the numerous declarations of members of Congress, 
\^ the tone of tiie Soutiiem press, as well as the direct application of the 

) Texian Government, make it impossible for any man to doubt that Annex- 

ation and a formation of several new slaveholding States, were originally 
the policy and design of tiie slaveholding States and the Executive of the 
nation. 

** Although perfecdy aware tiiat many important and controlling obj^- 
tions to annexation exists, aside from the question of slavery, we have, 
in thia address, confined ourselves principally to that, because of its para- 
mount importance, and because the advocates of annexation distinctly 
place it upon that ground.^* 

The address then proceeds to quoto some opinions of Mr. Webster, in 
March, 1837, as fellows: 

" We all see that by whomsoever possessed, Texas is likely to be ji 
slaveholding country, and I frankly avow my entire unwillin^ess to do 
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aoy thing which will extend the slavery of the African race on this con* 
Unent, or add other slareholding States to the Union. 

** In my opinion, the people of the United States will not consent to 
bring a new, vastly extensive, and slaveholding country, large enough for 
half a dozen States, into the Union. In my opinion, thst ought not 
TO CONSENT TO IT. This subjcct has not only attracted attention as a 
question of politics, but it has struck a deeper toned chord. It has arres- 
ted the religious feeling of the country. It has taken strong hold on the 

consciences of men. 

*' He is a rash man, indeed, and litde conversant with human nature, 

and especiaUy has he a very erroneous estimate of the character of the 

people of this country, who supposes that a feeling of this kind is to be 

trifled with or despised. It will assuredly cause itself to be respected.'* 

He concludes by saying, *' I see, therefore, no political necessity for the 

annexation of Texas to the Union." 

The address from Mr. Adams and others, then proceeds — 

** We hesitate not to say, that Annexation eflected by any act or pro- 
ceeding of the Federal Government, or any of its departments, would 
BE IDENTICAL WITH DISSOLUTION. And wc uot Only asscrt that the peo- 
ple of thi free States ought not to submit to it, but we say with confidence 
they would not submit to it,'*'* It then concludes with the following ap- 
peal: 

*' To prevent the success of this nefarious project, — to preserve from 
such gross violation the Constution of our country, adopted expressly */o 
secure the blessings of Liberty^'' and not the perpetuation of slavery,— 
and to prevent the speedy and violent dissolution of the Union, we invite 
yon to unite, without distinction of party, in an immediate expression of 
your Tiews on this subject, in such manner as you may deem best calcu- 
lated to answer the end proposed." 

Such, fellow citizens, is this extraordinary document, conceived by 
no ordinary man, intended for no ordinary purpose: Mr. Adams, the 
author, is no ordinary man; distinguished by his talents, by his learning 
aad eloquence, by his long public services, he is still more distinguish- 
ed by his obstinacy, his disposition to do mischief to all parties and to all 
persons, but particularly to the South and Southern people. He has 
been a traitor and a renegade to every party and to every principle ; bom 
and educated a federalist, the son of John Adams, he purchased a place 
in the democratic party, by a false and treacherous denunciation of the 
party of his father and associates where he lived, and who made him 
what he was. Raised to the office of President, not by the people, but 
against their wishes, by combination with his most bitter opponent, and 
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hurled from that high station by the indignation of his country at the first 
opportunity, he seems to have determined to ruin a people whom he could 
not rule. Instead of retiring from the Presidency, as his Father did, and as 
is expected of all whoever once filled that high station, to the quiet, dignity 
and repose of private hfe, or devoting the evening of his life to literary 
pursuits, so congenial to his early life, he came into Congress, raised the 
standard of Abolition, and has done more in a few years to endanger the 
Union, and destroy the institutions of the South, than any other ma»in 
our history. 

Without liim, abolition would have been laid quietly away, and our 
country would be at rest and repose. So extravagant and absurd were 
his agitations at first, that we viewed them with comparative indifference ; 
but he has persevered and labored, proselyted and agitated, until now, to 
our surprise, we find he has on his side,- not only all the abolitionists of 
the North, these twenty-one members of Congress, but he has actually 
brought a Southern man — a slaveholder, and a candidate for the Presidency, 
to join him in his crusade against the South. And this disturber of the 
peace of his country is encouraged and sustained on the question made a 
test by himself, (the Texas treaty) by the votes of twelve Southern Whig 
Senators, among whom I regret to find the names of Barrow andiFohnson, 
sent to Congress to represent and protect the peculiar Southern interest of 
the sovereign State of Louisiana. And who are his associates in this 
crusade against the South ? Slade, who makes speeches on nothing else 
but abolition in Congress — Truman Smith, the most odious abolitionist in 
the South — and Gates and Giddings, one of whom distributed the seditious 
tracts of the World's Abolition Convention, even in the Soutli ; and the 
other boasted that he had assisted in conveying away, across Ohio to 
Canada, three hundred runaway negroei. And yet we are told by 
Southern men, and Southern Senators, that there is no cause of alarm — 
that we must give up Texas to these crusaders against our institutions— 
that we must make a man President who professes and sustains such 
a doctrine. 

Although Mr. Adams, Mr. Webster, Mr. Slade, and all their associates, 
and all the most reflecting men of the South, except those who are deter- 
mined to make Henry Clay President whatever may be the consequences, 
concur in the opinion that this is the great test question to determine 
whether slavery shall permanently exist in the South or not 

Twelve Southern Senators, two of them from Louisiana, have voted 
for this doctrine, and we are called on to ratify it. Can you realize it, 
Fellow-citizens, by a vote of thirty-five to sixteen the Senate of the 
United States have sustained the odious doctrines of this manifesto ; and 
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aireadyt before the ink that recorded the decision has had time to diy, 
we see the coj^quences, — for when a motion was made by Mr. Berrien, 
one of the Southern Senators, who TOted against the treaty, feding 
perhaps, some compunctions of conscience, moved to lay an abolition 
petition on the table, according to the practice and rule of the Senate, our 
Senator, Barrow, and some other Southern Senators, among them the two 
friends of Mr. Clay from Kentucky, and Mr. Foster from Tennessee, 
TOted against it, and it was lost 

And thus, the rule of the Senate acquiesced in for years, is orermled, 
and the door of the Senate is open to all the abolition petitions that may 
be presented. The proceedings on this subject, were as follows : 

<« Mr. White, of Indiana, presented the proceedings of the yearly 
meeting of the Society of Friends of Indiana, Illinois, and the western 
part of Ohio, remonstrating against the annexation of Texas. One 
ground of the objection to the admission was the extension of the limits 
of the Slave territory of the country. 

**Tbe prayer of the memorialists upon the subject of Slaverr called 
forth the usual motion made when abolition petitions are presented, not to 
receive them. 

** A motion was therefore made to lay the motion to receive upon die 
table as foon as it was read« 

** Mr. White spoke of the motion as a usual one for such a petition. 
He wished to know if it was submitted in the usual form, and was 
answered affirmatively. Mr. W. then demanded the yeas and nays upon 
Ihe motion, and s«d with much warmth that he would call it up every day 
during the morning hour for the remainder of the session* and he wonid 
debate too as long as it was in order. 

" Mr. Berrien said his objections were against that part of the petition 
which protested against the institution of slavery. 

*' Mr. Morehead and Mr. Crittenden both expressed the hope diat the 
objection would not be persisted in. It was blown that the meMorial 
came from a respectable class of citizens who disclaimed any affinity wiA 
the abolitionbts. They asked that the memorial might be received and 
laid upon the table. 

'* Mr. Barrow asked for a second reading of the petition, when Mr* 
Berrien again stated the ground of his objections. He had made them 
from a sense of duty, and could not withdraw them. He should nol be 
deterred either by the threat of the Senator from Indiana, to discuss die 
subject to the end of the session. 

*'The yeas and nays were then called upon the motion to lay the 
question of reception upon the table, and it was rejected by a vote 
of 19 to 24. 

*< The following is the vote : 

** Ybas.— -Messrs. Archer, Atherton, Atchison, Benton, Berrien, 
Buchanan, Fairfield, Fulton, Hajrwood, Henderson, Huger, Johnson, 
Hives, McDuffie, Semple, Sevier, Walker, Woodbury, Wright — 19. 

*• Nays. — Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Bayanl, Choate, Clayton, Critten- 
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deoy Dayton, Erans, Foster, Fraacis, Hannegan, Huntington, Mangum, 
Miller, Morehead, Nilee, Phelps, Porter, Simmons, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, 
Upham, White, Woodbridge— 24. *' 

Is there no cause of alsyrm in all this ! Pause, I beg of you, fellow- 
citizens, or rather command your servants to pause in this disastrous 
oourse, before it is too late. Is it not time that this question should be 
disposed oft And yet there are those who tell us it is not yet time — ^let 
us elect Mr. Clay first, and we shall then have time to attend to this 
matter, though he, Mr. Clay, concurs in all the movements against ns. 
Can such infatuation longer exist in the South ? But this is not all. This 
is only the first encroachment on the South, to be followed by others 
still more dangerous. This was the vote on the treaty on the 8th of June : 

<' Wasbiwoton Omr, June 9, 1844. 

'' When the Southern mail closed last night, the Senate was in secret 
session on the Texas treaty, determined to decide upon it before rising* 
At 9 o'clock, P. M., the vote was taken on the question of ratification, 
and it was decided in the negative, yeas 10, nays 85, as follows : Yeas — 
Messrs. Atchison, Bagby, Buchanan, Breese? Colquitt, Fulton, Haywood, 
Henderson, Huger, liewis, McDuffie, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Walker 
and Woodbury*— 16. Nays — Messrs. Alien, Archer, Atherton, Barrow, 
Bates, Bayard, Benton, Berrien, Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, 
Evans, Fairfield, Foster, Francis, Huntington, Jamagan, Johnson, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, 
Rives, Simmons, TaUmadge, Tappan, Upham, White, Woodbridge and 
Wright — 35. The Senate then removed the injunction of secrecy, and 
forthwith adjourned. 

**It is confidently asserted that Mr. Benton will introduce joint resolu- 
tions to-i^Bhrow for the annexation of Texas on condition of obtaining the 
assent of Mexico, and such adjustment of boundary as may be settled 
upon between the three parties. " 

And on the 11th, this proceeding too): place : 

<* The following joint resolution, moved by Mr. McDufiie in executive 
session, on the 2dd of May, having become a part of the public record of 
the Senate, came up now as the first thing on the orders of tke day : 

** Resolved, That the compact of annexation made between the execu- 
tive government of the United States and that of Texas, and submitted to 
the Senate for confirmation by the President of the United States, be, and 
the same is hereby, ratified as the fundamental law of Union between the 
United States and Texas, as soon as the' supreme, executive and legislative 
power of Texas shall ratify and confirm the said compact of annexation. 

** Mr. Evans hoped it would be laid on the table. 

<* Mr. Woodbridge thought that, for the present session, all that was 
desirable had been done by Congress on this subject. He regretted that 
he had not risen when the bill was up a few minutes back in relation to it, 
and made the same motion he intended to make with regard to the present 
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retolntion. He was not insenaible to the importance of the bill introdaced 
by the Senator from Miesoori* nor to the resolution now in question ; but 
it was his conviction that the Senate had done all that could be expected 
this session, and that it would be best now to give time for the public 
judgment to act upon it At this late period of the session, within a few 
days of adjourning, he thought the sooner the matter was definitely 
disposed of the better. He ^erefore moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. 

** Mr. Sevier suggested that the Senator from South Carolina being 
absent from his seat, it would be best to pass the resolution over informally 
till to-morrow. 

«* Mr. Woodbridge said the question might as well be disposed of at 
once. It was also his intention to make the same motion whenever the 
bill for the annexation of Texas came up. 

" Mr. Buchanan called for the yeas and nays, which were ordered. 

*« The question was then taken on laying the resolution on the table, 
and decided in the affirmative — ^yeas 27, nays 19, as follows: 

Tbas. — Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Francis, Huntington, Jamagin, 
Johnson, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Porter, 
Rives, Simmons, Tallmadge# White, Woodbridge and Wright— W. 

** Nays— Messrs. Alien, Atchison, Atherton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, 
Bnchanan, Fairfield, Fulton, Hannegan, Haywood, Huger, Lewis, Niles, 
Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, and Woodbury — 19. 

** So the resolution was laid on the table. '* 

On the 10th, the following bill of Mr, Benton was introduced, and on 
the 13th rejected by a party vote ; as the following extracts from the 
journals of the Senate will show : 

*< Ji bill to provide for the annexation of Texas to the United States. 

*<Be it enacted, dtc. That the President of the United States be, and 
he hereby is, authorised and advised to open negotiations with Mexico 
and Texas for the adjustment of boundaries, and the annexation of the 
latter to the United States, on the following basis, to-wit : 

*' 1. The boundary of the annexed territory to be in the desert prairie 
west of the Nueces, and along the highlands and mountain heights which- 
divide the waters of the Mississippi from the waters of the Rio del Norte, 
and to latitude 42 degrees north. 

" 2. The people of Texas, by a legislative act, or by any authentic act 
which shows the will of the majority, to express their assent to said 
annexation. 

«<3. A State, to be called "The State of Texas," with boundaries fixed 
by herself, and an extent not exceeding that of the lai^st State in the 
Union, be admitted into the Union, by virtue of this act, on an equal 
footing with the original States. 

** 4. The remainder of the annexed territory to be held and disposed of 
by the United States as one of their territories, and to be called " the 
Southwest Territory." 

'* 5. The existence of slavery to be forever prohibited in the northern 
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and northwestern part of said Territory, so as to divide, as eijually as may 
be, the whole of the annexed conntry between slaveholding aiid non^ 
slaveholding States. 

<« 6. The assent of Mexico to be obtained by treaty to such annexation 
and boundary, or to be dispensed with when Ae Congress of the United 
States may deem such assent to be unnecessary. 

«< 7. Other details of the annexation to be adjusted by treaty, so far as 
ihe same may come within the scope of the treaty-making power. " 

"ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

** On motion by Mr. Benton, the previous orders of the day were post- 
poned ; and the Senate took up for consideration, as in committee of the 
whole, the bill for the annexation of Texas to the United States. 

*' Mr. Benton spoke for more than two hours upon the subject. 

** Mr. Evans moved to lay the bill on the tlable. 

«' Mr. McDuffie expressed a wish to say something. He thought it was 
but just that the question should be kept open to enable some reply to the 
remarks of the Senator from Missouri. 

**Mr. Evans said such was the condition of the business that he must 
persist in his motion. Some other opportunity might occur, after the 
appropriation bills were disposed of, to enable Senators to reply. 

*' Mr. McDuffie demanded the yeas and nays on the motion to lay on 
the table, which were ordered ; and the bill was laid on the table by yeas 
25, nays 20, as follows : 

** Yeas — Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, Choate, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Dayton, Evans, Francis, Hannegan, Henderson, 
Huntington, Jamagin, Johnson, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, 
Porter, Rives, Simmons, Upham and Woodbridge— -25. 

** Nays — Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, 
Colquitt, Fairfield, Fulton, Haywood, Lewis, McDuffie, Niles, Semple, 
Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, Woodbury, and Wright — 20. 

So the bill was laid on the table, which is the same as rejection. 

The following remarks from the Globe, on this subject, are well worthy 
of consideration: 

"BUiL FOR THE ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 

'' The pioposition submitted by Mr. Benton for the admission of Texas 
as a State into the Union, was lost to-day in the Senate by a strict party 
vote. The unanimity on both sides-— the federalists to a man opposing 
a congressional annexation, the democrats to a man sustaining it — ^makes 
it manifest that this question of extending the dominion, the power, the 
prosperity of republican government, is, as of yore, a most distinct and 
exact defining line of the two great parties in this country. The prin- 
ciple and motive which operate in producing this result, whenever a ques- 
tion of extending the boundaries of the republic arises, have shown them- 
selves on every occasion when an issue has been presented in Congress 
involving the enlargement of our limits. Immediately after the revolution, 
the federal party opposed, as far as they dared to do it, all the measures 
aiming at quieting the Indian troubles beyond the AUeghanies, to prevent 
. the settlement of the new States in the West. Federalism opposed the 
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acquisition of- Louisiana ; federalism opposed the policy of Geaeial Jack* 
son in removing tke Indiansy and acquiring title to tneir Umdsy to open 
the way to the introdoction of new States iuto the Union ; federalism lias 
opposed the application of the territories for admission into the Union ; 
ana federalism now opposes, with one Toice, the re-annexation of Tescas 
to the Union. . 

*< The principle on which this party always proceeds, is repugnance 
to bettering the condition of the people. Fanners, settled on their own 
fireeholds, constitute the great power which arrests the strides of aristoe- 
ncy, and defeats all those schemes which— 4)y herding the people in 
masses in manufacturing towns and villages, and on lands held of supe- 
rion as tenants— tend invariably to their subjugation. The spread of 
the republic is the spread of the democracy, and blasts the hopes of those 
who would make stockjobbers, manufacturing companies, incorporations 
wielding monied influence, the animating principle of government, instead 
of the free suffrages of our independent people. 

** After the above was vnritten, we learned that Mr. Hann^^, a demo- 
crat, voted for laying the bill on the table ; and Mr. Tallmai^, a whig, 
voted against laying it on thetable." 

The fate of his bill will probably show Mr. Benton how dangerous it 
is for a moment to jrield to whig measures. His opponents have used him 
as m great Champion to defeat the treaty, and in the next momoit, when 
their praises had scarcely ceased to vibrate in the Senate Chamber, they 
coolly turned upon him and kicked out of the Senate his favorite measurOt 
for the success of which he sacrificed the treaty, if not himself 

The next reason to which I will call your attention in favor of the im- 
mediate annexation of Texas, is, the interference of the government and 
people of Great Britain to prevent this, with the view of abolishing sla- 
very in Texas first, and ultimately in the United States. Among many 
other reasons which compel my mind to this conclusion, I will mention 
some, not doubting that others will suggest themselves to your mind. 

1st — ^It is the interest of Great Britain, that slavery should be abolished 
every where, to place other countries on a footing with their own West 
India Islands, where she inadvertently abolished slavery, and whose 
wealth and commerce she finds, in consequence, falling lower and lower, 
as was in the case of St Domingo. For a more full development of her 
objects and policy, I refer you to Mr. Upshur's confidential letter to BIr. 
Everett, dated the 28th September, 1843. 

M — I will next call your attention to the movements made by BiitiA 
agents in Texas, developed for the firet time, though they may Inve besA 
long secretly in operation before, something more than a year ago. I 
quote from an article in the New Orieans Bee, of the 22d April, headed — 

**Tbxas — ^IifPOBTABnr Fbojects. — We learn that the question of ab- 
solulely selling the republic to England has been mooted, but abandoned. 
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on the ground that Greaf Britain would rather assist the countiy as an in- 
dependent Motiiion State, than purchase it, in consequence of the dan- 
ger such proprietership would create, of a rupture with the U. States." 
The Civilian, a paper in t!ie confidence of the President, in commenting 
upon the interference of the British government in the Buenos Ayrien 
blockade, and subsequently putting a stop to the Montevidean war, upon 
the condition that those States should abolish slavery, says, ** that the war 
between Texas and Mexico presents a like field for English philanthropy, 
and seems prepared to woo the interference of that power by a concession 
equally as disgraceful. The consummation of a policy so disreputable to 
Texas, would be disastrous in the extreme to the Southern States of the 
Union. To build up an abolition empire in immediate contact with the 
slave States, would be the signal for foreign broils and internal insurrec- 
tions. The meddling spirit of England would touch us upon our sorest 
points, and chafe us with its perpetual presence." 

Subsequently the same paper, in an article headed Danger Ahead, 
commences with this sentence : 

** To our mind, the operations now in progress in Texas concern the 
peofde of this country, and especially those of the south, in a vital manner. 
There are signs in the political firmament that augur events of startling 
magnitude." 

And concludes a long article with several letters from Texas with this 
paragraph : 

*' 7%e Abolition movement in TVxo^.-— Towards the last of April, we 
wrote an aiticle upon the subject of certain abolition movements, said to 
have been put on foot in Texas, which gave rise to considerable specula- 
tion amongst our own citizens at the time, and which has been no less a 
matter of interest to the people of that republic. Shortly after the appear- 
ance of that article, the Bulletin and ourselves were favored with commu- 
nications of a most incendiary character, disclosing the existence of a 
plot to invoke the interference of Great Britain in the affairs of Texas 
upon the condition of emancipation being adopted by the republic, and 
also satisfying our own mind that there were then in the city of N. Or- 
leans, one or more individuals engaged in the service of negrophilists, and 
whose presence was dangerous to the well-being of our people. We be- 
lieve we could point out the man who wrote those communications and 
are so thoroughly convinced of the accuracy of our intelligence respecting 
hiiii and his movements that we will leave his name with the civil autho- 
rities—giving him this much warning never to venture in our midst again. 

The last arrival from Texas brought us the following letter from a 

'gentleman, long a resident of that republic, and perhaps better acquainted 

vrttti the popuuur disposition, the spirit of the times and the diplomafic 

history of the republic than any other man in it, which we publish as an 

«act of justice to all concerned— premising Uiat we arc slow to believe that 

E 
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Gfett Britam baa made ao exception in this inst&iiee to her meddlesome 
and offennre policy wherever the question of slavery is agitated," 

In Niles Register of the Bth of Jane, 1843, appeared the followingr 

Article and letter : 

TEXAS. 

** 52av£ry.«— The London correspondent of the Boston Post sends to 
that paper a copy of the following letter which he says was received by 
the last steamer. Mr. Yates, the writer, is said to be a * respectable man 
formerly of New York:* and the Post's correspondent says that the 
eaptain Elliott mentioned, is the person who embroiled England in the war 
with China. Mr. Converse, to whom the letter is addi eased, with Dr. 
Carroll and others, has recently obtained a grant of land from the Texan 
government on Red River, and the purpose of the parties is to settle it 
with abolitionists. The letter was written and is used in England as a 
means of inducing abotitionists to emigrate : 

Galvestonj March 19, 1843. 

Mr. S. CoNVERSK,— I improve a few moments previous to the depar- 
tnre of the steamer to send you a few lines, communicating a piece of in- 
formation which I presume will be very material to you in your move- 
ments relative to this country, and which I hope will be of much advan- 
tage to you. 

A few individuals in this country have been looking for some time 
to the subject of emancipating the negroes, and have been engaged in 
preparing very cautiously for the proposition of such a measure to the 
people of Texas. 1 had partly prepared a series of articles on the subject 
oiesWiug a convention of the people for this purpose, and tfiat of remodel- 
ling the constitution in some other respects, and have conversed withfloow 
of the leading men.of this country, and found them anxious for and freely 
assenting to the measure. I had also held several conversations with the 
British minister here, and from him I learned that such a measure would 
secure for us the warmest support of the British government in oar pre- 
sent struggle, and also the means of paying for our slaves by their citizens 
giving lands in exchange. As this was a subject requiring peculiar emo- 
tion, it was deemed advisable by its friends to introduce it incidentally 
with other objects for the convention. Last evening, however, the steamer 
arrived from Houston, bringing down several gentlemen from that place, 
who have come for the avowed purpose of calling the attention of onr 
citizens to the subject. A large portion of the Brassos river has been 
visited and the slave holders there found willing for the measure, and it 
is now proposed to proceed with rapid movement through the whole 
country, and produce instant action. 

This will throw a new feature in the prospects of this coantry which 
win have most important results, and if with it is also introduced Ae 
principle of free trade, it will produce still greater and more iinpoiNaat 
changes. I leave for your sound judgment and knowledge to trace tbem, 
oat, merely saying that you may expect within fifty days to find atf ' 
people prepared to hold a convention for this purpose, as tfioee # gtge8 
in it will immediately visit every part of the country, and holdlree &# 
oussion on the subject, which is more than half the battle. If I had time • 
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I would follow out a train of reflection on this matter* as coiuiected with 
our relations with the United States* &c«, but I am much fatigued with 
writing for the packet, which is just about to start. I will merely say if 
you can get access to the despatches of captain Elliott by this packet you 
will find my statements fully confirmed, as I have reason to oelieve he 
has communicated freely on the subject by this packet 
I remain, sir, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) A. J. YATES. 

3d»-— -I would next refer to a debate in the House of Lords of England 
on the 18th of August, 1843, in which Lord Brougham used this Ian* 
guage :-— -'* This made him irresistibly anxious for the abolition of slavery 
in Texas, for if it were abolished, there, not only would that country be 
cultivated by free and white labour, but it would put a stop to the habit of 
breeding slaves for the Texian market. 

** The consequence would be that they would $olve this great question 
in the history of the United States^ for it must vltimately end in the 
abolition of slavery in America^^ and he concluded by caUing on Lord 
Aberdeen for information as to the State of the negotiations on this sub- 
ject, or as to the nature of the instructions that had been given to our 
minister in that country. To this Lord Aberdeen replied-—" He was 
sure that he need hardly say that no one was more anxious than himself 
to see the abolition of slavery in Texas, and if he coidd not consent to 
produce papers, or to give further information, it did not arise from indif- 
ference, but from quite the contrary reason. 

** In the present state of the negotiations it would not contribute to the 
end they had in view, if he then expressed any opinion as to the State of 
those negotiations ; but he could assure his noble friend, that by means 
of urging the negotiation, as well as by every other means in their power, 
her Majesty's Ministers would press this matter." 

*< Lord Brougham observed that nothing could be more satisfactory 
Ifaan the statement of hismoble friend, which would be received with joy 
by all who are favorable to the object of the anti-slavery societies.'* 

la the explanation afterwards made by lord Aberdeen to the American 
minister, and which is relied on as satisfactory explanation, and as a 
proof that England entertained no views on this subject hostile to the in- 
stitutions of the Southern States, he says, *< That England had long been 
pUdged to encourage the abolition of the slave trade, and of slavery, as 
, far an her influence extended, and in every proper way.'' And again, in the 
mme conversation, he stated, he had informed them (the abolitionists) that 
^ by every proper means of influence he would encourage the abolition of 
slavery, and that he had recommended the Mexican government to inter- 
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est itself in this matter.'* And farther '' That it was most true that he 
was on that, as on all other occasions, desirous to be understood as wish- 
ing the abolition of slavery wherever it existed, and that this was a senti- 
ment in reference to which England was of one mind, and whenever occa- 
sion called him to speak on the subject he must express it*' Lord Aber- 
deen afterwards, in a letter, dated the 86th Dec. 1843, and a copy of which 
he directed to be furnished to the American Government, he, in substance, 
reports the same explanations. How far those explanations were, or ought 
to have been deemed satisfactory to the American government, will appear 
from die conclusion of Mr. Calhoun's letter of the 27th of April, 1844. 
He says— 

" The undersigned has again referred, in conformity with the request of 
Mr. Pakenliam, to the portion of Lord Aberdeen's despatch to which he 
has pointed his attention, with the view of rebutting the inference of the 
President that Great Britain has endeavored, through her diplomacy, to 
effect the abolition of slavery in Texas, by making it one of the conditions 
«n which Mexico should acknowledge her independence. He is con- 
strained to say, on a careful reperusal, that he can discover nothing in it 
edealated in any degree to weaken the inference of the President His 
Iwdship avows that Great Britain wishes to see slavery abolished in 
Texas ; that she would rejoice if the recognition of that country by the 
Mexican government should be accompanied by an engagement on Ae 
part of Texas to do so, and that she feels it to be her duty to promote such 
a consummation. If to the emphatic declarations the fact be added that 
Great Britain, at the very time they vrere made, was engaged in negotia- 
ting with the Mexican government in order to obtain from it a recognition 
of the independence of Texas, and that she declined to unite with France 
and the U. States, in a joint effort for that purpose, it is surely not a forced 
or unfair inference to conclude, without calling in the aid of other evi- 
dence, that she used, in conducting it, all the legitimate means of diplo- 
macy, backed by her great influence, to effect' an object, in the accom- 
plishment of which she acknowledges she took so deep an interest, and 
to which she obviously attached so much importance. Nor does the 
undersigned regard the declarations of Lord Aberdeen, that Great Britain 
woold not interfere unduly, or with an improper assumption of anthority, 
that she will counsel, but not seek to compel or unduly control tlihet 
party, as in any degree weakening the inference of the President ; nor 
does he consider the remarks of Mr. Packenham as a denial of its tmth. 

The undersigned avails himself of the occasion to renew to Mr. Pfcken** 
ham the assurances of his distinguished consideration. ^ 

J. C. CALHOUN." 
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4th — The intentions of the British government may often be inferred 
from the British press. There is published in the city of New York, a 
British paper, devoted to British politics, speaking generally the senti- 
ments of the British ministry. Hear what it says about the treaty : 

"THE ALBION. 
«< New Forkt Satutdau^ May 4, 1844. 

^ Annexation of Txxas to the UNrrBD STATKs.-^t last then, we 
have the long talked-of treaty of annexation between the United States and 
Texas ; but beyond its immediate purpose, it is only remarkable, in a 
general point of view, as containing no provision whatever for obtaining 
to the cession, the assent of,— at least, the de jure sovereign of the ceded 
territory— Mexico. 

" And as Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Clay, the distinguished heads of the 
two great political parties which divide tiie people of the United States^ 
have both unequivocally declared their opinions, that the contemplated 
annexation, without such assent, would be impolitic and improper, there 
can be no doubt the treaty will not be ratified by the Senate of the United 
States,«— -that it is, therefore, for all present purposes, worth no more 
than so much waste paper." 

5th<— Some new developments have recently taken place on this sub- 
ject, too important to be omitted. The N. Orleans Commercial Bulletin 
of the 14th instant, notices them as follows : 

'' A very curious correspondence has taken place, and has been pub- 
lished by authority of the Texan Government, between Captain Elllbtt, 
the British Charg6 d'Aflkires in Texas, and Hon. Anson Jones, the Tex- 
an Secretary of State. The concluding letter of thiis correspondence, 
which is all that is necessary to an understanding of the whole, shows— 

<« 1st. The extreme anxiety of the British Government with regard to 
the negotiations pending between the United States and Texas, and its 
desire to thwart them, 

** 2d. That the influence (or authority) of the British Government is 
exercised in Mexico to prevent a settlement of difficulties between Mexico 
and Texas, except on condition that the latter will *' give assurances " not 
to consent to be annexed to the United States. 

** 3d. That every possible inducement will be held out to Texas, and 
every possible obstacle thrown in her way, to prevent the incorporation 
of Texas into the Federal Union, and especially that a reconciliation will 
speedily be produced between Mexico and Texas, on a basis conformable 
to British policy, if Texas can be persuaded to relinquish the project of 
Annexadon. 

^*4th. That the question of Annexation is essentially and entirely a ques- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain, and whether American 
or English politics shall prevail on this continent 

*' We said above that the concluding letter is all that is necessary for a 
full understanding of the whole correspondence. There is, however, one 
point betrayed in the first letter of Capt. Elliott, which we were not be- 
fore acquainted with, and which is remarkable. The reader will recollect 
that the United States, on the solieitation of Texas, proposed to the Eng- 
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li«k and French governments^ that the thiee powen should interpose 
joindy to procure a treaty of peace and recognition of independence be- 
tween Mexico and Texas, and thatEn^and declined the proposition, hat 
immediately **put hers^ forward" to procure a setUement on her own 
terms. It appears now, from Capt. Elliott's letter to Mr. Jones, tint, 
after the refusal to unite with France and the United States, England 
made her proposals lo the belligerent states between which she was inter- 
posing, put her plans, as was supposed, in a proper train, and then efieo> 
ted a junction with and the co-operation of France, without lefeienee to 
the United States. 

<* We say nothing of the discourtesy implied in diis extraoidiiiaiy pro* 
cedure. More setious consideration^ grow out of it. It indicatse m fio^ 
gone determination on the part of Britain-— 

** 1st. To supplant the influence of tho American Government in the 
slates of Mexico and Texas. 

"2d. To effect a settlement of the difficulties between those Stales ott 
a basis that it was known the United States could not concur in; 

** dd. To estop, if possible, by a combination of European powers, 
the further progress of American institntions and rafinenee ; and 

•«4th' To introduce into this continent the European system of ofieioos 
interference and intermeddlia£, to the detriment of this goYemment, and 
contrary to its true position. 

The last news from England brought the following proceedingi and 

news on the subject : 

" IMPERIAL PARUAMENT. 

«* HonsB OF Loans, Mat 17. 
** AmmxATioif of Texas.— Lord Brougham begged leave to ask his 
nobb friend opposite, whether the reports which had appeared in Am 
pnblio journals respecting a negotiation going on between die United 
States and Texas, and the conclusion of a trea^ for the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, were well founded ? He was very moeh 
afraid that these rumors were of too substantive a nature to admit of any 
doubt He was however anxious to receive some informatton on the 
subject, as it was one of the greatest possible importance ; involving aa it 
did many nice and delicate points connected with the law of nations, 
especially with regard to the abolition of slavery. What he viewed with 
the deepest interest was the efiect which this proceeding was likely to 
produce on the continuance of slavery. He feared that to an absoluto 
eertainty, ir would operate the protection of that system in a commercial 
point of view,^ looking to the great preponderanee the American Slntos 
would thus acquire in North Ameiica, considering the vast extent of ter- 
ritory that would thereby be added to the United States — it was, no doubt, 
a question of much importance ; but, when he viewed this transaetion, as 
if not preventing, at all events postponing, the complete abolilioa of 
slavery, it assumed, in mbd, a still greater degree of importanoo. He 
hoped, therefore, that his noble friend would afford the House soMO 
satis&etory information on the subject. To render the treaty effiMtifO» it 
was necessary diat it should be sanctioaed by two-thirds of the members 
of the Senate, and he derived gnat satia&etion from nndexBtanding^thnt a 
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Tory important party in the Congress of the United States was likely to 
disapprove of this measure, and would oppose it He saw with much 
■orprise, in the doonments that had been published on the subject, that 
wl»t passed between his noble friend opposite and himself on a former 
crrening was adduced as a reason, on the part of the American Govern- 
ment, for the adoption of this measure. It was stated in these American 
papers, that it was on what his noble friend and himself had said on the 
occasion to which he referred, that the American Secretary founded his 
opinion as to the necessity and propriety of taking this step. Now, it 
was a most preposterous and most groundless opinion, that any person in 
Parliament— that any statesman of this country— entertained the slightest 
wish to interfere with the municipal regulations of the United States. 
There was not a shadow of reason for the supposition either he The could 
answer for himself, and he could also, he was sure, answer for his noble 
friend opposite, with whom he held theconversation)— that either of them 
eirer used one single word that pointed, in the slightest degree, to the 
desire of any party in that house, or out of ^t house, or in Sie country, 
to interfere in any way with ihe institutions of the United States of 
Atnerica, of which slavery unfortunately was one. They had no idea of 
interfering with that which was strictly the municipal law of the United 
Stateis. They had nothing to do with that law except to lament its exist- 
ence, and to wish that the people of the United States might honestly, 
virtuously, justly, aol speedily, but voluntarily and of themselves, get 
rid of it." (Hear, hear.) 

''The E2LrVo(Merdeen said, his noble and learned friend could scarcely 
expect that he should give a precise answer to the question that had been 
put to him, or that he would venture to speak at large on the important 
subject to which his noble and learned friend had called his attention ; 
that'subject embracing, as it did, questions, he believed, wholly without 
example in the history of public law. (Hear, hear.) The subject had, 
however, he could assure his noble and learned friend, commanded the 
earliest and most serious attention of Her Majesty's Government. He 
was not, however, at present prepared to give any answer to the observa- 
tions of the noble and learned friend. It was undoubtedly true that a treaty 
for the annexation of Texas to the United States had been agreed to ; but, 
as his noble and learned friend had stated, its ratification required the 
assent of two thirds of the American Senate, and he trusted, with his 
noble and learned friend, that the ratification would not be acceded to by 
the necessary majority ; but, if the treaty were carried into efiect, he 
should be prepared to state his opinion to the House, and to do that 
which was consistent with his duty as a Minister of the Crown, and what 
the public service might require. 

** In answer to a forther question from Lord Brougham, 

*' The Earl of Merdeen said that those who had read the documents 
which were printed in the public papers would see that he had given an 
explanation of the conversation to which his noble and learned friend had 
alluded, which was most accurately reported by that excellent person who 
had represented the United States in tnis country." 

JFVom ihe JlBrion of the Sth June. 

** The treaty for die annexation of Texas to the United States has been 
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received in England* and has led to a conversation in the House of Lords 
bewean Lords Brougham and Aberdeen, which we gire. Its chief object 
seems to have been again formally to deny the inference drawn by the 
President from a former debate on the subject of Texas in the House of 
Lords. The concluding remark of Lord Aberdeen, * that if the treaty 
were carried into effect he should be prepared to state his opinion to the 
House, and to do that which was consistent with his duty as a Minister of 
the Crown, and what the public service might require,' throws litde Ught 
on the view taken of this important question by the Government The 
press is generally very violent, and the Times concludes an article on the 
subject with the following remark : 4 

'' Thanks to the original generosity of our natures, we are able still to 
glow with unimpaired compassion towards the black laborer in Brazil and 
Porto Rico ; we can still demand with unabated urgency a fleet of steamers 
to blockade the fatal coast ; still burn, still fire away, with just indignatioii 
against Portugal ; still be conscious of an honest joy at the extinction of 
slavery in Malacca, Singapore, Penang, and Province Wellesley ; still 
feel our ecstacies checked by the news that Ceylon is not yet quite as it 
should be, that St Helena harbors the unclean thing, that slaves are 
unexpectedly turning up at Hongkong, and that even as near home as 
Gibraltar there is something rather questionable in the relations of the 
Moorish servants to their Moorish masters. All this is very comfortable. 
If we had not now and then such opportunities of kindness, we mi^t 
soon get out ef the way of it altogether, and become as hard-hearted as so 
many slave-drivers." 

«( And we have before us another London paper which calls strongly in 
question the policy of the whole Anti-Slavery movement. 

**Mr. O'Connell was present at the Anti-Slavery meeting, and, if 
possible, more abusive of this country than ever. Among omer things 
he said, * the Ministry and their supporters, every man engaged in the 
Government of this country, should rally, to prevent, if possible, the 
annexation of Texas.' " 

It would seem, too, from the Madisonian, that some informatiott 

submitted by the President to the Senate, showing the designs of England, 

had not yet been made public. In that paper we find, 

" PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

*'The subjoined message was sent to Congress this morning by the 
President of the United States. 

** It will be seen by our readers that certain information (never yet 
published) was transmitted by the President to the Senate, some time 
since, in relation to the designs of Great Britain on Texas, and which was 
before that body when they rejected the treaty. If it shall appear that 
information of such grave importance has been mscredited and disregarded 
by Senators, and in consequence the worst of evils shall be entaued ob 
the country, who can describe the length, and breadth, and depth, of tite 
fearful indignation with which the enemies of the administration will be 
visited by the people ! 

'* Our readers, and the people of the whole Union, will doubtless read 
this message with unusual interest, for it demands their serious attention." 
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6th— -Some proceedingB in the Senate of the United States recently, 
show too plainly the designs of the British Government with regard to 
alaveiy, to he omitted here. They are as follows : 

" BRITISH PRESUMPTION. 

** Mr. Walker submitted the following resolutions : 

*^ Resolved^ That the President of the United States be requested to 
inform the Senate whether the Parliament of Great Britain has passed 
any act extending its criminal jurisdiction to the United States so as to 
subject any portion of their citizens, or persons within their limits, to its 
penalties, for acts done within the same, and to communicate a copy of 
said act, if any such there be, together with any information he may 
possess as to tlie means which may have been adopted to carry its 
provisions into effect. 

" Resolved^ That he be also requested to inform the Senate whether 
the Government of Great Britain has issued circulars to its diplomatic or 
consular agents to collect information as to the condition of any portion of 
our population, and if so, to transmit to the Senate a copy thereof, if in 
his possession, together with any information he may possess as to the 
object of issuing the same. 

*'Mr. Walker said he held in his hand what purported to be the copy of 
sn act of the British Parliament, dated the 24th of August, 1843, which 
extended the act of 5th George IV., in relation to the laws on the abolition 
of slavery and slave trade in Great Britain. That act provided for the 
infliction of certain penalties on persons residing within Great Britain 
and her colonies, in relation to the sale, transfer, or purchase of slaves, or 
taking of mortgages on the same, and inflicts various penalties, from a fine 
of a very large amount to imprisonment for a period not exceeding seven 
years. This act then proceeds to apply the provisions of the act of 5th 
George IV. to the subjects of Great Britain wheresoever residing. 

•«That act of 5th George IV. provides, <* That it shall not be lawful 
(except in such special cases as are hereinafter mentioned) for any person 
to deal, or trade in, purchase, sell, barter, or transfer, or to contract for the 
dealing, or trading in, purchase, sale, barter, or transfer of slaves," d^. 
The exceptions referred to in this act are designated in the 13th section, 
and exempt from the provisions of the act, the purchase and sale of slaves 
'*within any island, colony, k>c. belonging to, or in the possession of His 
Majesty, in case such purchase, sale, £c. shall be made with the true 
intent of employing, or working such slave within such and the same 
island, colony," ^c. This act, then, of George 4th, did not apply first 
to persons residing out of the British dominion. Nor 2d., to persons 
residing in such islands and colonies of Great Britain where slavery was 
permitted. Next came this act of the British Parliament of the 24th 
August, 18^3, which extends all these provisions as to the sale and 
ymhase of slaves *'to British subjects wheresoever residing or being, 
and tirhether within the dominions of the British crown, or of any foreign 
country," and inflicts various punishment on the oflenders, from heavy 
fines to transportation and imprisonment for many years, and provides for 
thttir trial by British courts, whenever these offenders can be apprehended. 
Here, then, is something new in the history of the law of nations. Here 
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IS in lUempt on the part of Great Britain to do what she did before the 4tb 
of July, 1776— to extend her laws and jarisdiction wi^n the limits of 
the United States, as regards those whom she chooses to call her subiectB, 
in which class we know she regards naturalized citizens of the United 
States, who were once her subjecls. She extends her criminal law within 
our jurisdiction for the transfer, purchase, or mortgage of slaves to secure 
m debt, as a high penal offence, even when done within the limits of any 
one of the States of this Union. It is one of the most daring and insolent 
▼iolations of the law of nations known in the history of the world, by 
which, if any one who happened to be bom in British dominions have 
purchased, or held slaves, or taken them as security for the payment of 
debt, or a mortgage on them in the United States, and should be arresiBd 
on British soil, &ey would be subject to fine and imprisonment Now, 
sir, I confess, when I read the statements made on this subject in the New 
Yoik Herald, and subsequently in the Commercial Bulletin, a highly 
respectable whig paper, I could scarcely believe it The Bulletin says : 

" That this system of espionage (as to our slaves) was organized, and 
going on, we were assured, last July, by the New York Herald in the 
following paragraph : 'The emissaries of Britain were never more aetiTe 
than now. We have in our hand a circular of the British Government, 
signed by Lord Abeideen, and addressed to all its commercial and other 
agents in this country, requiring the most minute information in Telatio& 
to slaves and slavery in all its details ; the physical force of the negroes ; 
their relations to Uieir masters ; their general charaeter, treatment, pro* 
pensities," ^. The Bulletin adds : 'The people of this oonntry roand 
it difficult at that time to believe that any thing so audacious should be 
undertaken, e?ed by the insolent and crafty Government of Great Britun; 
and so these repeated asseverations of the Herald received hot little 
credence. For ourselves, we expressed at the time our doubts,' Ac. 
Within a short time, however, we have received information, which enables 
us to state, as we do most positively, that nearly a year ago, eireolars of 
the kind indicated in tlie above paragraphs from the New York HeraM, 
were issued to the British consuls in all the ports of the Southern States, 
directing minute inquiries to be instituted into every thing that eoncezBi 
the lelation of master and slave in the United States. These cirenfaars, or 
some of them, at least, have been answered; the inquiries made, &e 
espionage instituted as directed, and tlie home government informed of the 
particulars.' 

*' Now, Mr. President, 1 have also in my hands a letter from a hif^ily 
respectable gentleman from New Orieans, informing me that the British 
Charge to Texas, in a late visit to that place, was indnstriously engaged 
in mtJung those inquiries. Now I make a call on the President A tke 
United States to communicate copies of these circulars, and all the infinr^ 
mation received by the exeeotive department on the subject^ I wish to 
see these circulars which have been kept a secret, and only came out bjF 
accident, which Great Britain is said to have addressed or issued to hit 
consub here to carry into effect this act of Pariiament I wish to fasTe 
ail the focts, in order that the country may know what Great Britain is 
doing on this subject. I express the hope that, if that government dned 
to issue such circulars to her consuls here, they would all be disnussed 
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from office, and no others received* unless that gofemment disarow the 
issue of such circulars. If there was no objection* he hoped the resolution, 
which was one of inquiry merely, would be permitted to pass now. 

** Mr. Jamagin said, suppose the information be as the Senator from 
Mississippi asserts it to be, what legislative action does he propose to 
found upon it ? If it is so, does that Senator intend to introduce a 
proposition into the Congress of the United States to repeal the law of the 
british Parliament ? or is it his purpose to pass on the propriety or impro- 
priety of that nation enacting a law regulating the conduct of her own 
citizens ? If he could show any proof of a design on the part of Great 
Britain to go into, and to regulate the physical and moral condition of 
naturalized citizens of the United States, then there might be some ground 
for inquiry. The law is intended to operate upon British subjects, which 
lenn does not apply to naturalized citizens of the United States. If the 
British Grovemment offered such an insult to the President of the United 
States, by transmitting to him information of such an intention on the part 
of Great Britain, he (Mr. J.) supposed the President and Secretary of 
State would long since have conmiunicated that fact to Congress. If the 
iafimnation called for be in the possession of the executive, what do we want 
widi it, unless some practical good could come out of it when produced 
here. He could not see what Uie information was wanted for, unless to 
produce excitement and bitterness of feeling towards England, of which 
there was a great deal now. 

*' Mr. Walker said he was very much surprised at the opposition of the 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Jamagin,]] to this resolution. It was a 
mere resolution of inquiry, a call for information, which usually passed 
without objection. But the Senator says he is opposed to the agitation of 
this subject. This is strange. This bill denounces as criminal, an insti- 
tution authorized by the State of Tennessee ; but this is not all — it extends 
the criminal jurisdiction of England into the State of Tennessee ; and if 
any of its citizens, residing in that State, who had been born in the 
British dominions, held, or sold, or purchased a slave in Tennessee, or 
took a mortgage upon a slave to secure a debt, he was subject to fine and 
imprisonment as a felon, if at any time he could be caught within any 
portion of the British dominions. The Senator says the term ''British 
subjects*' may not include naturalized citizens, but all the British tribunals 
had decided otherwise, and were the bill (as it was not) confined to resi- 
dent aliens, it was still an extension of the British criminal laws into the 
United States ; as such, it was a flagrant violation of the law of nations.** 

And who is this Capt. Elliott, that figures so large in the affairs of 
Texas T and who seems to be improving his health by making voyages to 
Vera Cruz, Cuba, and New Orleans, whenever a crisis in the afifairs of 
Texas seems to be approaching. You would think, that, for so small and 
new a country as Texas, that some of the subordinate ranks of British 
diplomatists might be competent to watch over the interests of their gov- 
ernment ; and that if her views in Texas were pacific, a civil and not a 
mUitary agent might have been sent. Has this Capt. Elliott, of the royal 
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nivy, wlio acted 00 conspicuously as a High Commissioiier in invading 
and breaking up the domestic institutions of China, been recalled from 
that station, and sent to the Gulf of Mexico, to act the part of High Com- 
missioner of Abolition in Texas, Cuba, and Louisiana ? And is it not 
worthy of consideration also to reflect who is the present British Minister 
at Washington? Why was Mr. Packenham sent to Washington at this 
particular time ? Because he has been Minister at Mexico for the last ten 
years, and is therefore better acquainted with Mexican affairs, and knows 
better than any other man how to make Mexico subservient to British 
interest, in regard to Texas and the abolition of slavery. The question 
may well be asked, how far the correspondence of Capt. Elliott wjth the 
Secretary of State of Texas, recently brought to light, sustains or contra- 
diets the declaration of Lord Aberdeen, that no attempt had been made or 
would be made to negotiate with Texas with the view of the abolition of 
slavery. The conduct of England in the mediation between Mexico and 
Texas, shows clearly that she has some design on the latter country, and 
is not willing that the United States should participate in the settlement 
of the dispute between the two countries. The United States, at the 
request of Texas, requested the English and French Governments to join 
her in bringing about peace by their joint influence, but England declined. 
AAerwards, she offers her mediation separately, and has since consented 
to unite with France in the matter, but to shut out the United States a 
discourtesy which she would not have committed, unless she had some 
great object to be effected by it : she must have intended either to acquire 
possession of Texas, or to obtain a controlling influence in her affairs, and 
uldmately to abolish slavery. She knew the United States never would 
unite with her in requiring Mexico to acknowledge the independence of 
Texas only on condition of abolishing slavery in that country. 

These, fellow-citizens, are some of the reasons which have brought 
my mind to the conclusion that the annexation of Texas ought not to have 
been longer delayed ; but whether it was right or not to bring on the 
question at this time, it has been brought on, and although some of us 
might have preferred delay, still as the question is made, it must be dis. 
posed of at once and forever. It is useless to inquire whether the contest 
commenced sooner than it ought to have or not, we are in it, and must 
insist on our right, or give it up. We have every reason to believe that 
instructions have already been given to the Texian Commissioner, in case 
of the rejection of the treaty, to make propositions for a connection widi 
Great Britain. 

The President of the United States, in his last message, of the lOtfa of 
June, sajs : 
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** Nor has any thing occurred to weaken* but on the contrary much to 
eonfirnit my confidence in the statements of Gen. Jackson* and my own 
statements made at the close of that message, in the belief, amounting 
almost to certainty, that instructions have already been given by the Texian 
Government, to propose to the Ciovernment of Great Biitain, forthwith 
on the failure of the treaty, to enter into a treaty of commerce and alliance, 
offensive and defensive. 

I propose now, fellow-oitizens, to examine some of the reasons against 
the annexation of Texas now, or at any other time, and it is most 
important to examine the objections of Mr. Clay, because of the great 
influence which his authority has with a large party of the United States ; 
becau^ftt is his opinion, if any thing, that has changed the mind of the 
South ; and also, because he is a candidate for the Presidency, and if he 
be elected in a few months, his opinions will be justly considered the final 
opinion of the nation on the subject, and &e question will be thus settled 
forever. 

His first objection is in the remark,—** The rejection of the overture of 
Texas, some years ago, to become annexed to the United States, had met 
with general acquiescence ; nothing had since occurred materially to vary 
the question. " ** I had seen no evidence of the desire being entertained, 
on the part of any considerable portion of the American people, that Texas 
should become an integral part of the United States." Mr. Clay had 
spent the winter in New Orleans, had made slowly, the great political 
progress through the Southern States, meeting with large bodies of his 
fellow-citizens, receiving frequent communications from them no doubt 
verbally, and as he says himself, in writing, until be arrived at the Capital 
of North Carolina, where his letter was written — and yet he saw no evi- 
dence of any desire for annexation. He certainly must ba a worse judge 
of public opinion than either his friends or opponents gave him credit for, 
especially, when he says himself, the treaty of annexation was a subject 
of conversation while he was in New Orleans. If all that he heard and 
saw in New Orleans, and other parts of the South, produced no more 
impression on his mind as to their opinions or wishes, it is feared that 
nothing which has occurred since, or may occur hereafter — not even the 
monster meeting in New Orleans of the 24th of April, headed by two of 
his greatest supporters in Louisiana, Mr. Derbigny and Mr. Bullitt, and 
others, made no impression on his mind ; then it is evident that he is blind 
and deaf to the wishes and interest of the South, and that we must look 
for friends and champions to sustain our rights, elsewhere. None are so 
blind as those who will not see: this is the true secret of his unexpected 
course — ^he had decided, as a calculation for the chances of the Presi- 
dency, that it was politic not to listen to the South, and he could hear 
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nothing. It is aiidy howerer, that after he arrired at Waahington oily, 
and saw the excitement on die sohject, that he discovered, when it was 
too late, that he had made a wrong calculation, and complained of some of 
his friends for having' led him into the error. Had the arch traitor and 
mischief maker of all work, J. Q. Adams, any hand in this T — and is he 
and Mr. Webster now laughing in their sleeves, at the dexterous manner 
in which they have killed off theb pretended friend ?— eeeretly deter^ 
mined, probably, that he shall never be President, because they can never 
hope to be. 

But if there was no opinion of a respectable portion of the people of 
the United States in favor of the acquisition of Texas, and he^nweif 
thought it ought to-be acquired, why did he, in 1820, come down oat of 
the Speaker's chair and make his great speech against the Florida treaty ; 
or why did he as Secretary of State in 1825, in the Cabinet of Mr. Adams 
whom he had made President, and whose policy at least, as far aa die 
Southern and Western interest were concerned, he must have infineiioed, 
apply to Mexico for cession of Texas, and offer a million of ddlan for it? 
Bat the tme ans¥rer to this objection is, that in 1837, when Texas fim ap- 
plied for admission into the Union, it was under circumstances difierent 
from diose which exist at present ; the batde of San Jacinto had not dieii 
been fought for twelve months, or her independence declared for so long 
a time, and had been for a very short time acknowledged by the United 
States, and had not then been recognised by l^ngland and France, nor had 
the monopolising and ambitious spirit of the former began yet to inter- 
meddle in her affairs. Since that time seven years have elapsed, her indou 
pendenee has been fully recognised, no attempt has been or can be made 
by Mexico to reconquer her, things are now altogether different I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that it was right even at that time to re- 
ject the overtures of Tejte. I think, on the contrary, it was a great error 
in Mr. Van Buren, and totally inconsistent with his proposition to Mexieo^ 
as Secretary of State, to purchase Texas, even to the river Neaoes, and 
not to the Colorado, for five millions of dollars. No, the interest of the 
South were then overiooked, and disregarded, and so far from this being 
a pioper argument to induce them to submit tamely any longer t» saeh in-* 
justice, it ought to convince them that they can gain nothing^by tame ae* 
quiescence in whatever politicians may think advantageous to themadves, 
but that action, promptness, and eneigy and perfect harmony, and anion 
amongst themselves are their only reliance. 

His next idea worthy of notice is ** Hist erroneous representatioiis had 
been made to diem (Texas) of the state of opinion in the Senate of the 
ITnited States, favorable to the ratification of such a treatv.'* I do not be- 
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lieve that there was any error in this representation, and I shall not believe 
it until I see proof of it One of the Senators, at least, who rotad against 
the treaty, Mr. Barrow, admits Uiat he bad both formed and expressed an 
opinion farorable to annexation before Mr. Clay's letter, and I can nerer 
doabt, until I see proof to the contrary, that Mr. Berrien, and Mr. Rives, 
the Kentucky and Tennessee Senators, and many others who voted against 
the treaty, had formed or expressed such an opinion^— if they had not, le^ 
Aem come out under their own names and so say. I have seen no such 
declaration from any of ^em. 

His next objection is, *' That holders of Texas lands, and Texas scrip, 
and speculators in them were actively engaged in promoting the object of 
annexation.'* It is a novel idea to object to a national measure that specu. 
lation may be in some measure connected with it Men of enterprise, and 
Americans especially, speculate in every thing ; there was as much specu- 
lation in Continental scrip and funds in our own revolution and after it, as 
there ever was in Texas ; and was that ever urged as a reason why France 
should not aid us, or why Lafayette, DeKalb, Steuben, Gates, Lee and 
other foreigners should not devote their lives, their fortunes, and their fame 
to our glorious cause; are those to be censured and condemned by Mr. 
Clay who loan money to TexAs to enable her to fight for independence, 
or who fought and bled in her cause for die land they hold. If Mr. Clay 
thinks so, it is evident that even his own State does not and will not 
think so, for no State in the Union sent out in the cause of Texas more 
of her chivalrous young sons thai) Kentucky. But the argument is utter- 
ly unworthy a great Statesman like Mr. Clay, for all know, tliat though 
diere are specAttors in Texas funds and Texas lands, yet they are as but 
a drop in the bucket compared with thousands and tens of thousands who 
never was interested in any of these speculations to the amount of one 
dollar, who so warmly advocate annexation- 
He next attacks the Executive of thcr United States for bringing forward 
bis measure, ''not only without any general manifestation of public opinion 
in favor of it, but in direct opposition to strong and decided expressions of 
public disapprobation." As Mr. Clay has never mentioned the name of 
Mr. Tyler since the celebrated B^nk vetoes, and the disfeolution of the 
Whig Cabinet in 1841, without a denunciation against him, this part of 
the yentence is nothing new or surprising, but does he consider the reso- 
lutions of the Legislatures of the States of Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, the Senate of Louisiana, and the thousand meetings and opinions 
in favor of it, not only in the South, but in every part of the United States, 
as no manifieetation in its favor, and if there were expressions of disap- 
probation before the appearance of his letter, I know of none, and I think 
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it would be difficult for him to point out any, unless it be die abolition 
manifesto of Mr. Adams and his associates, or the incendiary and disor- 
ganising resolutions of the Legislatures of Massachusetts and Vermont on 
the subject of slaveiy which have been denounced by the Legislature of 
Virginia, of Louisiana, and by the whole South, as well as all right- 
minded men in every part of the Union. The astonishment he expresses 
was certainly not felt by his leading friends in New Orleans, Mr. Deibig- 
ny, Bullett, Ogden, Herman, Chris^, and others when'they joined in the 
great monster meeting in favor of the treaty in New-Orleans soon after he 
left that city. He next regrets his want of knowledge of the provisions 
of the treaty which he evidently, however, had a correct idea of, and 
then states his objection to it collectively in one sentence, thus : 

«'If without loss of national character, without the hazard of foreign 
war, without any danger to the integrity of the Union, and without giving 
an unreasonable price for Texas, the question of annexation was presentee^ 
it would appear in quite a different light from that in which I apprehend 
it is now to be regarded." 

Which, being interpreted into plain English, means, Ist, Thai to annex 
Texas, would be degrading to the national character ; 2d, Would subject 
OS to being browbeaten and chastised by British red-coats and Mexican half 
savages ; 3d, Would be without the general concurrence of the abolition- 
ists of the North ; 4th, Would endanger a dissolution of the Union* 
as threatened by Mr. Adams and his associates ; and 5th, That we ought 
not to have«it, because it would cost something ; and then, if all these 
insurmountable difficulties did not stand in the way, he does not say diat 
he would go for it, but merely that it might appear in a different light, 
which is a sort of Delphic response that means any thingi|r nothing, bat 
may be as well understood to mean, as any thing else, that even in that 
event, he would go against it on other grounds. 

It may not be out of place here, to mention an incident in the history of 
Mr. Clay, which will enable us die better, perhaps, to account for his 
extraordinary position on the subject of annexation, connected, as it neces- 
sarily is, with the question of slavery. I was educated at Lexington, 
Ky., where Mr. Clay resides. He was one of the Trustees of tho 
College, and Signed my diploma, I therefore know something of him 
personally — and what I now state I was informed of at that time, 1821 or 
1822, or was informed of since by the late James Turner, Esq., a distin- 
gniriied member of the Bar in the third District, who was an associate ci 
Mr. Clay, when they were both young men, in Kentucky. Mr. Clay, 
at the very commencement of his public hfe, in 1799, was a candidate far 
the Convention that framed the Kentucky Constitution — boldly avowed 
in public speeches in the* canvass, that slavery ought to be aboUshed in 
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that State ind was defeated on thai ground. Mr. futner tiras present and 
heard one of his speeches on the snbjeet, and when a few years since at 
Washington City, at the house of Judge Porter, then one of our Sena- 
ton, he remimded Mr. Clay of the ciicumstance, and asked him if he 
reeoUected it| and if he still entertained the same opinions, and he« Mr. 
Clay, replied that he recollected it perfectly weH, and that he had held the 
same opinions erer since. Mr. Clay has repeatedly, in his speeiAes as 
President of the Colonisation Socie^, declared his opinion against slavery, 
and I once myself in Kentucky heard him in a speech arow &e same 



[At this part of my speech, when delivered in the palish of Ouachita, 
Mr. Ray, one of the Whig candidates for the Legislature, interrupted me 
and enquired if I intended to say that Mr. Clay was an abolitionist. I 
replied that it was not my province to draw inferences, but to state facts, 
he had not questioned the facts, and it was for the people of the United 
Slates and not for me to draw the proper conclusions from them.3 

It may not be out of place here to remark that Mr. Clay^s course on 
the slave question does not seem to have differed from his course on some 
other great national questions, but he seems to consider it not so much 
wi& a view to the advantage or disadvantage of his country, but as a 
mnate of political capital, in which he may invest and speculate in a way 
best calculated to favor his aspirations for the Presidency. 

He has changed bis courser on the question of a National Bank, after 
liaving built up the protective system and having been s^Ied its father he 
demolished it with his own hands by the compromise cf 1883. A man 
of ihe West, and secure, as he thought, of her support, he denounced the 
hardy and industrious settlers on the public lands as ^^pubKe robbers^ and 
*^ land pirates,*' and insisted that they ought to be removed by military 
force, because he thought this would favor the interest of, and make him 
popular with, the manufacturers of the North ; and on the slave question, 
having been against slavery all his life, until some years since, i^^:.en the 
slxdition excitement became very great in the country and in Congress, 
and when the south stood united to a man, on this subject, and hurled 
back the approaches of dieir adversaries, he came out with his ccle- 
t>rated anti«abolition speech in favor of the South, to which no ob-* 
jection can be made, except that it is totally irreconcUeable and inconsistent 
with* the -whole course of his life both before and since, showing very 
clearly that he is disposed, or rather was at that time disposed, to give the 
South fair words, but to give all his acts and all his influence to their op- 
ponents. He has, perhaps, calculated in this case as he did before in the 
case of the Western settlers, that he was secure of his position with them, 
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lei Iniii do what he woold ; and if the public opinion of the Sonth were 
to be judged by the TOte of Ihe tweWe Southern Whig Senators against 
the treaty it would seem that he was not far wrong. But the events of the 
next six months will convince both him and them that they have reckoned 
in this case without their host, and that there are *' other things in hesTen 
and earth than are dreamt of in their philosophy." 

Ho says again: ** We alienated our title to Texas and can no more re- 
sume it than Spain can resume Florida, France, Louisiana, or Great 
Britain the thirteen Colonies." And pray, Mr. Clay, what should pre- 
vent them from making that resumption if we, the people, were authorized 
by our constitution, which however we are not, should offer it to them 
just as the people of Texas, now as much the rightful owner of that 
country as ever Spain or Mexico was, has offered it to us, there will be 
certainly nothing very extraordinary in this. He says : ** Texas revolted, 
flew to arms, fought and won the memorable batde of San Jacinto, anni- 
hilating a Mexican army and making a captive of the Mexican President." 
This, Mr. Clay thinks, gave Texas no right to her indepiendence, or to our 
respect, because forsooth American citizens aided her in the conflict. I 
suppose, according to this rule, Mr. Clay must consider our revolution 
and independence null, because French armies and French fleets and offi- 
cers and men from every country in Europe fought in our cause. And in 
his suggestion, in the same paragraph, that we ought *< scrupulously to 
avoid the imputation of having instigated and aided the revolution with the 
ultimate view of territorial aggrandizement," he sanctions the idea first 
suggested by Mr. Adams, and his abolition associates, which is utterly 
false, that Gen. Jackson sent Gen. Houston there for the purpose of ex- 
citing the revolution. He next says : "the United States recognised the 
independence of Texas in conformity with the principles and practice 
which have always prevailed in their counsels of recognising the govern- 
ment de facto without regarding the question de jure" And he might 
have added, just as we did in the case of Mexico a short time before. Bir. 
Clay himself, as Secretary of State, instructed Mr. Poinsett to apply to 
Mexico for a cession of Texas, though Spain had not at that time and did 
not for ten years afterwards acknowledge the independence of Mezieo, 
and has never, until this day, acknowledged the independence of the other 
American Republics that were once her colonies, though we have formed 
treaties of different kinds with almost all of them, and one of them, Gnita- 
mala, unless I am mistaken, once applied to the government of the United 
States to be annexed, and was refused, not on the ground here assumed 
by Mr. Clay, but altogether on other grounds ; and unless I am very mncb 
mistaken, that same repubhc is now under the sway of British power, aa 
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Texas soon will be if not annexed to the United States. Does not the 
expression in Mr. Clay's own words ** without regarding the question 
dejure^* destroy his whole argument? for if the question dejure is never 
to be taken in view, then it is perfectly immaterial whether it exist at all 
or not. 

Gen. Jackson, and Mr. Van *Buren too, in 1829, pursued the same 
course in applying to Mexico for a cession of Texas, though the indepen- 
dence of Mexico was not acknowledged by Spain until 1836 ; besides we 
hsTo actually made treaties of boundary with both Mexico and Texas, as 
to this Tery Texas one, if not both of them, berore the independence of 
Mexico was acknowledged by the mother country, and a part of the line 
agreed on with Texas has actually been run and marked without the least 
difficulty or objection on the part of Mexico, or none suggested by Mr. 
Clay to that proceeding, yet how could this be if we had no right to ne- 
gotiate with Texas without the consent of Mexico ? In this treaty of 
limits Texas might have ceded to us half of her territory, and this would 
hare been all right, and Mexico would have had no right to complain, but 
die moment you call it annexation then it all becomes wrong, dishonor- 
able, and unjust. Why if this be all the difficulty let us call it the treaty 
of limits, instead of annexation, and then the difficulty will have been sur- 
mounted, **a rose by any other name would smell as sweet.'* I always 
thought, however, that things were to be judged by their qualities, and 
not exclusively by their names. 

Mr. Clay says : ** Annexation and war with Mexico are identical." I 
suppose the war with Mexico will depend on the disposition and ability 
to make it, and if she has omitted to prosecute it for seven years against 
Texas, I cannot conceive what motives could exist or what means would 
enable her to do so when annexed to the United States. Texas, whether 
annexed to the United States or not, is the same thing to Mexico. She has 
not possessed it for more than seven years, and it is admitted by all that she 
never can again ; what injury, then, will annexation do Mexico! But if 
it be supposed that Mexico, in this new state of things, should obtain the 
aid of England, or some other power, that aid would be obtained not so 
much to aid Mexico as to injure us. There is one consequence that would 
so necessarily follow this line of argument, and would be so disastrous to 
us, that I wonder how it escaped the attention of Mr. Clay and of Mr. 
Van Buren too, for his letter on this point is similar to Mr. Clay's. Their 
idea is that we ought not to acquire Texas, because the country belongs 
to Mexico ; if this be the case, what is to prevent her, at any moment, 
from transferring it to England, or any other power? But they both say 
that we would not submit to this— -but how could we prevent it, or object 
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10 it if it bdcogs lo Mexko? She certainly has a right to do whal she 
pleases with her owd, and we have no right to complain. Soppoee Mr. 
Clay is elected President of die United States, and the next day, die neaa 
noBth, or the next year we should wake up some morning and find the 
west bank of the Sabine guarded by British red-coats, black or white as the 
ease might be, and triien in oar astonishment we should ask them what in 
the deril brought them Aece, they should produce to us a transfer firoa 
Mexico, with Mr. Glay's late letter endorsed on the back of it, could ke» 
as President, or we, the people, who then will have declsd him, knowing 
diat such was his opinion, have any right to complain of eithef Kngjtmd 
or Mexico? 

This idea of Mr. Clay, and the other phrases that are found in diffeveiit 
parts of his letter, such as «« honor, and good faith, and justice," **aet of 
inpustice perpetrated towards any power," **less dishonorable," *^loae of 
national chvacter,** <« inordinate spirit of territorial aggrandiiementt'' 
^* not admitting the charge, but owning that we have made vast aeqniai- 
tione of territoiy within the last for^ years," and "encroaduBeal mad 
ambition of an afaready overgrown RepMU seeking still fiurthier aeqtnim- 
tioDS of territory," hare prodnoed a powerful iminession on my mind. 

Mr. Clay might have found other arguments and phrases Aan thesor 
they win be conned over and filed away in die Britbh and MexieanL Ap* 
diives, and, if Mr. Clay should ever be dected President, may be need 
against us. No Statesman, particulariy one who seto himself np to bo 
President, should erer use arguments that may be used by our enemies. 
One of the most interesting incidents in the life of Mr. Cky is a seena 
which occurred in the House of RepresentatiTes during the late war. Mr. 
Qnincy, or Mr. W^Mter, I forget which, used some dbparaging laqgnsfe 
aboot the American army and the conduct of die war, and among other 
things taunted the friends of Mr. Madison on the occasion df some defeat 
with the expressions—^' b diis the entertainment we wen innted to! I 
thought we were to have victory and conquest, but it seems we have only 
defeat" Mr. Clay rose in an instant with the true Americat spirit ttmt 
actoated him m his younger and bettor days, declaied that audi language 
on such an occasion firom a member of Congress was shamefid, and that 
^tfae gentleman in using sudi, tarnished the very carpet upon wUdi he 
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The only true course and just maxim is that of our Decatar, i 
motto was, ^ May my Country be always right, but mg Omntfj/t fight 
or wrong,** 

What Mr. Clay says about the treaty making power it is umseesMary 
to notice, for that is a mere matter of form; and as a biD providing for an- 
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SMUIkm has aiaolieeii rejected by the Senate, and as he ia against the ac- 
^niaition of Texas in any form or at any time, the tme issue is not treaty 
or no treaty, bat annexation or no annexation. 

After remarking that if Mexico should yield her consent, that would 
materially affect the foreign aspect of the question, if it did not remove 
all foreign difficulties, he proceeds : 

^'Qn the assumption of that assent the question would be confined to 
tto domestic considerations which belong to it," *^Ido noi ihmk thai 
TkMf oughi to be reeeivtd mia ths Union oi an ini^fral pari ^ t7, in 
iieUoi oppoaiiian to the wiehee of a eaneidorable and reepectabie por* 
Hon ^ the eof^ederaey.** This shows conclusively that Mr. Clay, apart 
from ail foreign considerations, and as a domestic question alone, is op- 
posed to annexation at all times and under all circumstances, for there 
never has been, and there never will be, a time when it will not be op- 
posed by a ccmsideraUe and respectaUe portion of the confederacy ; and 
he thus proceeds to develop his ideas furdier : ^' I think it far more wise 
and important to compose and harmonixe the present confederacy as it now 
e xis is, than to introduce a new element of discord and distraction into it," 
** My humble opinion is, it should be the eaniest endeavor of American 
Statesmen to eradicate prejudices, to cultivate and fostn concord, and to 
produce general contentment among all parte of our eoi^Dderaey." *« And 
true wisdom points to the duty of rendering its present members pios- 
perous and satisfied with each other, rather than to attempt to introduce 
alien members against the common consent, and with the certainty of deep 
dtasatisfaction." No man can doubt, after reading these expressions, not 
only that he is decidedly and unalterably opposed to annexation now ot at 
any other time, but that he bases his Arguments on the same grounds as 
dioee assumed by Mr. Adams and his other abolition associates in their 
manifesto ; and no Southern man who advocates anuexation can vote for 
him without adopting these sentiments. I shall not attempt here to 
eose them, but would suggest that those who vote for Mr. Clay for 
dent on^t to inscaibe these expressions as mottos on their tickets. One 
painful impression which these remarks in his letter cannd fail to make 
on &e minds of all Soudiem readers is, that all the *< wishes " which 
he considers so important, and all the '* prqudiees " he would wish to 
eradicate, and the *< concord and contentment" he so much desires to pro- 
BBOle, are the wishes, the prejudices, the concord and the contentment of 
the people of the. North, and a total abandonment of die wiehee^ intereHa 
or eonienimeni of the people of the South. Does he think that we have 
no prejudices on these matters? that we have no dissatisfaction? No ! 
on the contrary, he knows it too well, but in edeulating the chances of 
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tneceM he thought he would gain more by abandoning ua to our fate wad 
taking up with our opponents than to sustain us. He may 3ret succeed in 
this design, but it will surely be the most blind policy that erer any peo- 
ple pursued for the South, or any portion of it, to support him, under such 
circumstances. 

He, further on, expresses the hope " If, hereafter, further territory 
should be wanted for an increased population, we need entertain no ap- 
prehensions but that it will be acquired by means which is to be hoped 
fidr^ honorable and conMHtutionol^** thereby implying that present acqui- 
sition, or any for a long future time would be unfair^ dUhofwrable and 
uneanMtUtUional. Mr. Clay and Mr. Barrow and others who borrow 
their opinions from him seem to have discovered and marked out for them- 
selves a new principle in the policy of nations. 

In all the history of the world, heretofore, and especially since the dis- 
covery of America, it has been considered a most desirable object with all 
nations, especially commercial nations, to acquire new territory; we, our- 
selves, have been heretofore actuated by the same feeling, and all other 
civilized nations still are. We have paid millions for additional territory, 
and have been ready, on more than one occasion, to go to war with the 
most formidable nations for a few acres, more or less, on the boundary. 
One of the greatest speeches Mr. Clay ever made was against the policy 
of giving away, by treaty, the very territory we have been all the time 
since so anxious to recover back, and which Mr. Clay once himself tried 
to recover ; yet now all at once, for no other possible reason, that I ^^an 
conceive of, but that it would gratify the prejudices and secure the support 
of a few Northern fanatics, he comes out for the first time and announces 
ibe principle that we ought to acquire no more territory. What is to be 
done with Oregon, and all our other unsettled territories ? is it to be given 
up ? Certainly, the same principle that would induce us to refuse Texas 
ought to induce us to give them all up to the British, or whoever else will 
take them, for they are all more remote, less fertile, less advantageously 
situated for commerce and agriculture, and all the other elements that make 
a country desirable and valuable, and capable of sustaining and making hap^ 
py a large, civilized, prosperous and free people than Texas is. 

But at last he lays aside all disguise, comes directly to the point, tiiat 
ihie south desire annexation for the balance of political power, and declares 
against us most emphatically on that ground, which it is believed has 
never been objected to before by any but the abolitionist, he says— 

** It is usdess to disguise that there are those who espouse and those who 
oppose the annexation of Texas upon the ground of the influence which 
it would exert in the balance of political power, between the two great 
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•ectkms of the Unioiit / conceive thai no motive for the acqtrisitimi of 
/oreign territory would be more tatforttmate or pregnant with more 
fatal conseqtiences" 

Pray, then, Mr. Clay, why did you object to the cession of Texas in 
1820, and try so hard to get it back in 1825, and where now are the feel- 
ings that inspired you, when yoa said so eloquently that that country 
ought not to be given up, because there <* would arise in it temples de- 
voted to our pure and simple religious worship, and temples dedicated to 
liberty." Those sacred temples to religion and liberty have now been 
ereciedf and you would demolish them or give them up to the sacrilege 
and plunder of barbarians, and not even leave a vacant spot in Oregon, or 
any where else where they might be rebuilt. Is freedom so valueless Uiat 
it has become a crime and dishonourable to extend it to other countries ? 
Is it so circumscribed in its operation that we cannot extend it to others 
without losing it ourselves ? Was this the doctrine of Washington and 
Flranklin, and Jefferson and Madison, and other sages of former times, 
that we should hoard it up, and prevent its extension to other parts of 
the globe ? Other creeds in the way of religion or of politics, have al- 
ways considered heretofore that to extend the operation of their princi- 
fdes, and to propogate their doctrines in foreign lands, was the best way 
to make them useful and permanent. And has republicanism now be- 
eome so worthless that it ought not to be extended to other lands, or has 
the great experiment of self-government, .to the solution of which our 
early sages looked forward with so much solicitude, been yet sufficiently 
established and made permanent that we need give ourselves no farther 
concern about it. No, on the contrary, much the largest portion of the 
globe is yet subject to monarchy and despotism, in direct and constant 
conflict and antagonism to our free institutions, we have an opportunity 
of extending our institutions to another segment of the great Gulf of 
Mexico, to aiy)theT ocean, the Pacific, countries capable of being peopled 
within the life of persons now living, with communities as numerous, 
as happy, and as free as ourselves, and so far from lessening our num- 
bers or our prosperity, or security, adding to them all and making them 
perpetual. Yet all this faur prospect^ must be abandoned to satisfy the 
prejudices of a few fanatics, and to make a certain man President ! But 
he asks the question ** would Texas ultimately really add strength to that 
which is now considered the weakaft portion of the confederacy ?" Let 
us try it Mr. Clay, we think so, the abolitionists think so too. Mr. 
Adams, who you will not probably consider an incompetent judge, 
thinks so, and when so many different parties, differing on so many other 
points, agree on this, and as you once too believed in it, it is not unrea- 
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sonable that we still persevere in our opimon, partieiilaily when trm are 
sustsined by sach men as Jackson, Stewart, Cass, Calhoun, Polk and 
others, and especially since we have not yet been able to perceive thai the 
set^ment of the west in the acquisition of Louisiana and Florida which 
have added so many new states to the Union have yet injured or mined 
m. What he says about the debt of Texas can be no serious objectioB« 
far all know that the sale of the public lands acquired by the cessioii 
would soon more than repay it. 

I think that what I have already said, and the information whieh die 
President has communicated to Congress, is sufficient to satisfy all embsr- 
rassed minds, that a foreign country, England, has designs on Texas ; 
and I can only regret that the doctrines of Mr. Clay and his followers ia 
the Senate are so well calculated to promote her views. The most siagii- 
lar idea, however, in Mr. Clay's whole letter, so full of novel ideas, is 
that in which he suggests the Canadian republic on one side, and Texas 
on the other, and the United States the friend of both, that they would 
be allies, ready to repel foreign attaeks, and that each would afford ** a 
9$euTt rtfug^ to the pertecuied and oppressed driven into exile hjf eiiher 
of the ctJiere.^^ in the first place, I did not know that we were in the 
habit of persecuting, oppressing and exiling our citixeus, or Aat Mr. 
Clay's ideas of his new republics would make them sueh. But if sepa- 
rate republics would enable us the better to defend ourselves against foreign 
attacks, and each could advance its own happiness separately die best, a* 
he suggests, where was the necessity of our union T I had always nnder- 
slood that it was <* to establish justice, ensure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and seeore die 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our posterity ;" and beeanse we eooM 
not do this so well as ** natural allies," or by *« co-operation ** Aal it was 
adopted, and has ever since been deemed so necessary. But now, aeeoid« 
ing to Mr, Clay's idea, the more separate republics thflt wf can separate 
into, the better, and that eqforatian and not union should be our oatieDal 
sentiment in future. I cannot, fellow-citizens, concur in sueh e mtiss e tt ls, 
end I do not believe that you can or will, or that you will toippoff-fer the 
Presidency any man who does. I regret that I have been compelled, by 
the importance and interest of the subject, to detain you so long, but I 
could not do any thing like justice to the subject in a diorter spaee, and 
even now I am compeDed to leave it^ith many importsnt consideratkuis 
nntouched, and among others the letter of Senator Barrow, which, liow- 
ever, I do not much regret, sniee it is only Mr. Chy's doctrines dfflttted 
and mixed with some ingredients which that gendeman widi aD bis &1- 
lacies, had too much judgment and good sense to put in his letter. The 
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^Qlwtion now, fellow-citizens, is left in jroor hands, in the full confijencel 
tliat yon will give it your fullest and most carefnl consideration, and that 
if you should at last come to conclusions on it, different from my own, 
which I do not anticipate, yoii will do me the justice to believe that in the 
course I have pursued on this subject, I, at least, had the merit of good 
intentions. 



The following Preamble and Pesolutions, adopted at the meeting in 
Ouachita, are in substance the same as those aiioptcd in Union, on the 
19th of June, and are similar to those adopted in tho parish of CaMwelU 
on the 25th. At all these meetings, General Downs appeared, and 
being called on, addressed the people tu the resolutions passed in Union, 
wa« one requesting him to furnish a copy of his speech for publication, 
in compliance with which this copy was furnished. 

TEXAS MEETING IN OUACHITA. 

At a large meeting of the citizens of the parish of Ouachita, on the 22d 
of Juno, 18*4, John M. Fenner was called to the Chair, and Wm P. 
llietibolds, H. G. IVfercer, and Philip Feayle, acting as Vice Presidents, 
and Woodward H. (^oats was appointed Secretary. 

It was unanimously resolved that the Chair appoint a Committee to 
dnd't resolutions expressing the sentiments of the people in regard to the 
annexation of Tfxas to the United States ; wheieupon, the Chair ap- 

K Dinted the following gentlemen to compose said (*ommittee : — R. \V. 
ic'hardson, John Liles, Lewis Lancer, James Roane, Sherrod M. Pen- 
n(*r, and Elijah Ewing. After the Committee had retired for the purpose, 
Unn. Downs addre.ssed the meeting in an able and eloquent speech, in 
favor of immediate annexation. 

'JMie t'Ommittee having returned, Mr. Richardson reported the follow- 
ing premcibie and resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

FREAMDLtf AM) RfilSOLUTIONS. 

"Whereas the permanancy of our Republican Government depends on 
die patriotism, virtue, and mtelligence of the people, the expression of 
wh<iae opinions in primary meetings are subjects of great national ii^por- 
Iaiic*e-—i8 the iCgian shield of our national liberties: Andwiiereas ther 
ayowed policy of Great Britain is direcdy opposed to the institution of 
•lavoiy, and ia favor of its total abolition throughout the world ; and that 
ihe in exerting every influence which her great and powerful national 
chaiaiMer can bring ti> bear on this question, aided and sustained as she i» 
ill her efforts by the blind fanaticism of the abolitionists at tht Norih : 

And whereas the republic of Texas, embracing a territory purchased 
bjr.tlie United States, in 1803, from Fiance, and ^ed to Spain, in 1819» 
having since declared her independence of Mexico, and ^ucces;)fuliy main- 
taiiuui the same, with the recognition of that independence by all the 
nreal nations of the earth,— comprising a territory of fertile lands and' 
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gml agneultoral adf antages, bordering on our Western Irontier» peooled 
with former citizens of the United States, entertaining the same Drinciplefly 
speaking the same language, engaged in the same parsuits, and in every 
respect identified with ns, — ^has proposed to become annexed to the United 
States, with apprehensions of fkliing into the hands and power of Great 
Britain, if refused : 

Resolved^ That regarding the question of the immediate annexation of 
Texas to the United States, as one of the greatest importance to our na- 
tional peace and prosperity, and of vital importance to the domestic insti- 
tutions and welfare of the South, merits and will receive our hearer ap- 
probation. 

JResolvedf That this great question, forced upon us at this time, by the 
machinations of the World's Convention for the universal abolition of 
slavery, aided by the abolitionists of the North ; by the avowed intention 
and secret intrigues and agencies of the British government and the British 
people, to aboUsh slavery in Texas, as an important step towards its riK>- 
lition in the United States ; and above all, the manifesto of John Quincy 
Adams and the twenty other members of Congress, promulgated in March, 
1843, for the express purpose of creating this issuer— must be met, as 
every question affecting our political existence will be, with boldness and 
determination. 

Rttolvtd^ That the annexation of Texas, by treaty, is no just eause 
of war with Mexico, and that her menace of war ought not to deter us in 
doing what our interest and safety require ; and as we ought to do nothing 
that is wrong, because others would not object, we are not to be deterred 
from doing what is right, because it is opposed, believing that it is with 
nations as with individuals, tliat the best way to avoid danger is not to 
show it — but to meet it boldly — ^remembering in our intercouise with ioreign 
nations the noble maxim of our venerated President, Gen. Jackson—** To 
ask of other nations nothing that is not right, and to submit to nothing that 
is wrong. 

Resolved^ That American honor and good faith cannot be tarnished or 
questioned by a course of policy advocated and recommended by Andrew 
Jackson, Commodore Stewart, Lewis Cass, Richard M. Johnsont John 
C. Calhoun, Levi Woodbury, James K. Polk, C. A. Ingersoll, Chan- 
eillor Bibb, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Buchanan, Dixon H. Lewis, and all the 
most talented and distinguished at the South and elsewhere, who are en- 
titled to our gratitude for the bold manner in which they have stood by 
us on this trying occasion, — the opinions of Mr. Clay, Van Bnren, Bea- 
ton, and last and least. Senator Barrow, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Resolved, That in tlie selection of candidates for important offiees, toe 
principle of measures^ and not men, is the true Republican rule of actiont 
and that in laying aside the claims of Martin Van Buren for Presideat, 
the Democratic national Convention have nobly adhered to this golden 
rule, and we therefore cordially acquiesce in their nominations, believing 
that no man opposed to the immediate annexation of Texas should be 
supported for PresidM or any other office, by those who cherish the 
welfare and prosperi^ of our beloved country. 

ReMolvedf That we disown and disavow, with indignation and surprise, 
the letter of our Senator, Alexander Barrow, and will vote for no mm or 
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member of the Legislature, who will not pledge himself to Tote for a re- 
4olntion of censure, and request to resign, against him and all other of our 
members of Congress opposed to the immc^ate annexation of Texas— 
and that a Committee of three be appointed to ascertain and publish, be- 
fore the election, the opinions of our candidates for Congress. 

Resolved^ That we fully approTO of the fearless, independent, and pa- 
triotic stand taken by our Senator Gen. S. W. Downs, in his report and 
resolutions in the Senate in 1843, in favor of the annexation of Texas to 
the United States, and adopt as oar motto the concluding sentiment of 
his able letter of the 9di of May last, — **^ Ihr immediate annexationf and 
ttncompromising hostUOy to all who oppose it,*^ 

JNO. M. FENNER, President. 
W. P. Theobolds, 1 
Philip Featlb, v Vtce^Prtsidents. 
H. 6. Mercer, J 
W. H. Coats, Secretary. 



MR. CLAY ON THE TEXAS QUESTION. 



To the Editors of the 

Raleigh, April 17, 1844. 
Gentlemen — Subsequent to my de. 
psrture from Ashland, in December last, 
I received various communications from 
popular assemblages and private indi- 
▼iauals, requesting an expression of my 
opinions upon the question of the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States. 
I have forborne to reply to them, be- 
cause it was not very convenient during 
^e progress of my journey to do so, 
and for other reasons. I did not think 
it proper to introduce at present a new 
element among the other exciting sub- 
jects which agitate and engross the pub- 
lie mind. The rejection of the over^ 
tore of Texas some years ago to become 
annexed to the United States, had met 
with general acquiescence. Nothing 
had since occurred materially to vary 
the question. I had seen no evidence 
of a desire being entertained on the part 
of any considerable portion of the 
American people, that Texas should be- 
come an integral part of the United 
States. During my sojourn in New 
Orleans I had indeed been greatly sur- 
prised by information which I received 
from Texas, that in the course of last 
fall a voluntary overture had proceeded 
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from the executive of the United States 
to the authorities of Texas to conclude 
a treaty of annexation j and that, in or- 
der to overcome the repugnance felt by 
any of them to a negotiation upon the 
subject, strong, and as I believe, erron- 
eous representations had been made to 
them of a State of opinion in the Senate 
of the United States favorable to the 
ratification of such a treaty. Acoofd- 
ing to these representations it had been 
ascertained that a number of Senators, 
vaiying from 35 to 42, were ready to 
sanction such a treaty. I was aware* 
too, that holders of Texas lands and 
Texas scrip, and speculators in them, 
were actively engaged in promoting the 
object of annexation. Still, I did not 
believe that any Executive of the United 
States would venture upon so grave and 
momentous a proceeding — not only 
without any general manifestation of 
public opinion in favor of it, but in di- 
rect opposition to strong and decided 
expression of public disapprobation.*— 
But it appears that I was mistaken. To 
the astonishment of the whole nation, 
we are ^k^ informed that a trealy of 
annexation has been actually con- 
cluded, and is to be submitted to the 
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Senate for its consideration. The mo- 1 sooner or later, was of no sort of eon- 

lives for my silence, therefore, no longner I sequence, and that tn giring ^ve mill- 

lemain, and 1 feel it to be my duty to ioiis dF dollars and Texas lor it, we 

present an exposition of my v!;-\vs and gave more than a jufteq»:ivalent. But, 

opi.iicns upon the quesiion, for whar if we made a great sncriri**e in the sur- 

they may bu woiih, to tiie public ci»n- ' rc?.,iler of Tcx-i*. we oiij:;ii to t:^kt» cnre 

sideruiun. i Uiiopt iliis meihcjil ns lit?- iml lo make too gr at i sai^ritice in ihs 

ing mora c >nvc:'it.'".t ih.i:i several re- iiiiempi lo ro-.irquirj it. 

plies ID the re^^iieoiivt com:nuuicaiion» My Cj-iuh ii* o: \\\r. i!vxpcdip;icy of 

which I have rL'CinveJ- the ireaiv of 1819 •,::.'. r:'»i orcMail. The 

I rejfrel ih::t I Uive ii(.t ihe adtMntasT^ couii'ry aud t'op.jress were saiisti'-d 

of a view of tile ireaiy iiitlf, to as to ui;h -f, aprropri;:i!ons wt-ie maJv^ lo 

enaii.e aut in adupia:! ^x: ivi^sion of niv carrv ii ii:Jo ctiVct, the line of the Sa- 

opinion to the actual eonthiions and sup- bine w<i:$ rt-cr^iil^t-ii bv us a^ our hound- 

uUtions %1'hich it contains. Not pos- ary, in nigi»tiaiioiis both with Spain 

tessing that opportunity. I am con- aid .Mexico, a ler Mexico became inde- 

strained to treat the question according pendent, and measures have been in 

to what 1 presume to be the terms of actual pio^^ress to maik the line, from 

the treaty. If, without the loss of na- the Sabin«- lo Red Kiver, and thence to 

tional character, without the hazard of the Pacitic Ocean. We have ihus f lir- 

foreign war, with the general concur- ly alienated our til:» to Texas, by 

rence of the nation, without any ilan::cr soleiuu liaiioiial compacts, to the fulfil- 

t'.} the intet^mv of the Union, and with- ment of which we stand bound bv ^ood 

c it 'giving an unreasonable price for faith and national hfuior. It is, iliere- 

riexas, the question of annexation wt*rtt fore, perfectly idle and ridicuhms, if 

■p^-'sented. i: \vould appear in quite a not (lishonor:.:'le, to talk of resuming 

<1: Jerent lig.';: from tlia in which 1 ap- our title to Texas, as if we had never 

{irehend it is now to be regarded. * parted with it. \Vc can no moie do 

'J*he United ^^tates acquired a title to that than Spain can resume Florida, 

Texas, extending, as L believe, to the France 1 ouisiana. or (ireat Britain the 

Klo del Norte, by the trea:y of Louisi- thirteen eolonies, now composing a part 

ana. Th'^y ceded and leiiuquislu-d of the United Stales. 

that title to Spain by the treaty of 1810. Diirin£r t!ie administration of Mr. 

by which the Sabine was substituied Adams, Mr. Poinsett, Minister of the 

for the iiALt del Norte as our western United Slates, at Mexico, was instructs 

boundaiy. This treaty was negotiated ed by ntr , with die President s auihori* 

under Uie sc:mi!i:str.u:on of Mr. Mem- rity, to propose a re -purchase of 'f'exas; 

roe, and witli the concurrence cf his but he Inrbore even lo make an over* 

Cabinet, of which Messrs. CrawicrJ, ture fur tnat purpose. U|X)n his return 

C^alhoun, and Wirt, beiag a majority, to the Inited Sides, he informed me, 

all Southern gentlemen, composed a at New Orleans, that his teason for not 

pan. V^ hen the treaty was iaiil before . makiUp^ i; was, that he knew the pur* 

the Houf .: f iiir-rr.-Lntaiives, bfi ir a ch:i>o w/i^ whr'-v impracticable, and 

memhei ii :■:.. 1: ?uv. I exr^res-se . :..3 i-.:i: h? uns i>-r-!::!ilL'vi ihat. if he bad 

opinion wfiic.j i i..^.^ c:iic.-ii;:.e!l, aiui li^-^ le thf* o\-:r:u.'e, ii would ha\e no 

stdi Isolii, ii:j> 'J'ex:.s w.iS Si.crjti-c*d in other eJn'i I'^an t^ aj-jra^ate tiritations, 

theacqi isiiit 11 ( f i\c»ii.la. We u:*:*:^*! alre..iiy e.\i.-t:n;r, upt>n r^u::e!S nf dif- 

Florida; hut 1 liioaghi it mdit, froiu i.s ference betwe-ju me two countries, 
position, inevitably fall into our pos- . The events which have since trans* 
; that the point of a few veAis, jpired in Tezai are well known. She 
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WTolted against the QoTernment of 
Mexico, flew to arms, and finally fought 
and won the memorable battle of San 
Jacinto, aniithilatii^ a Mexican rinny ' 
and making a capuve of ihe M'xican. 
Presi lent Th? ti?n«l sijcir^ss ol iliat' 
Kevolwiion was (jn'allv ai«led, if noii 
whoMy ar!iiev('d, by citizens of the 
United Stales, who ha.l niij^rated to 
'J'exas. The c s-.iocorrf, if tln*v covilil 
not always be prevenletl by ib« (iovtrii-i 

nn-nt <»f the United Stales, were fur- 

I 

nished in a manner and to an extent | 
which brought upcm us some national ; 
reproach in the eyes of an impartial : 
world. And, in niv opinion, thev im- ! 
pose on us the obligation of scrupulous- ; 
iy avoiding the imputation of having! 
instigated and aided the Revolution with 
the ultimate view of teriilorial atrgrand- ! 
isement. After the battle ol San Ja- ' 
cinlo, ih? IJniii'd Stales recognised the | 
independence of 'IVxas, in conformity ; 
with the principle and practice which ' 
have always prevai'ed in their councils 
of recognising the Government ** de j 
facfo,*^ without regarding the de jure. \ 
That recnjrnition did not affect or im- j 
pair the rights of Mexico, or change 
the relations which existed between her 
and Texas. She, on the contrary, has 
preserved all her righta, Hud has con- 
tinued to assert, and so far as I know 
yet assorts, her right to reduce Texas 
•m obedience, as a part of th«> Uepublic | 
<jf Mexio. According to late intelli- 
gence, it is probable that she has agreed 
upon a temporary suspension ol hos- 
tilities; but, if that has been done, 1 
presume it is with the purpose, upon 
the termination of the armistice, of re- 
newing the war and enforcing her 
rights, as she considers them. 

This narra-.i»e shows the present 
actual conditfon of Texas, m) far as I 
have information about it. If it be 
correct, Mexico has not abandoned, but 
piTseveres in Mie assertion of her rights 
by actual force of arms, which, if aus- 
pended, are iniended to be renewed^— ^ 



Under these circumatancee, if the Got- 
ernment of the United Stales were to 
acquire Texas, it would acquire along 
with it all the infumbtHnces which 
'l\xas is under, \}m\ among them the 
actual or suspended war between Mex- 
ico and Texas. Of that consequence 
tht^re cannot be a doubt. ^ nnexatioQ 
and w::r with Mexico are identical — 
Now, for one, I c Ttaiidv am not wil- 
litig tf> involve this country in a f>>reign 
war for the object of acquiring Texa8« 
1 know there are those who regard such 
a war with indifference and as a trifling 
affair, on account of the weakness of 
Mexico, and her inability to inHict se- 
rious injuiv upon this country. But I 
do not lo(»k upon it thus lightly. I re- 
gard all wars as great calamities, to be 
avoided, if possible, and honorable 
peace as the wisest and truest policy of 
this coimtry. What the United Slates 
most n(^ed are utiion, peace and pa* 
tience. Nor do 1 4hink that the weak- 
ness of a power should form a motive, 
in any cise, to induce us to engage in 
or to depreciate the evils of war. Hon- 
or, and good faith an<l jus lice, are 
equally due from this country towanls 
the weak as towards the strong. And, 
if an act of injustice were to be perpe- 
trated towards any power, it would be 
more compatible with the dignity of the 
nation, and in my juc'gement, less dis- 
honorable, to inflict it upon a powerful 
instead of a weak foreign nation. But 
are we perfecdy sure that we should be 
free fiom injury in a stafe of war wiih n 
Mexico? Have we any security that 
countless niimbeis of foreiifn vessels, 
under the authority and flag of Mexico, 
would not prey upon our defeiu!eleift 
commerce in the Mexican Gulf, on the 
Pacific ncea»», and on every other fea 
and ocean ? What rommeiie, on the 
oOier hand, does Mexico offer as an in- 
demnity for our losses, to the gallantry 
and eiittffprisR of our countrymen ?— 
This vieW of the subject supposes that 
the war would be coofiqed to the United 
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States and Mexico as the oaly belliger- bracing the terms and conditions upon 
ents. Bnt have we any certain guaran- ' which annexation is proposed I do 
tf that Mexico would obtain no allies not think that Texas ought to be re* 
among the great European powers ? — reived into the Union* as an integral 
Suppose any such powers, jealous of part of it, in decided opposition to the 
oor increasing greatness, and disposed wishes of a considerable and respecta- 
to check our growth and cripple us, ble portion of the Confederacy. I 
irere to take part in behalf of Mexico think it far more wise and important to 
in the war, how would the different bel- compose and harmonize the present 
ligerents present themselves to Chris- i Confederacy, as it now exists, than to 
tendom and the enlightened woild ?— ' introduce a new element of discord and 
We have been seriously charged with distraction into it In my humble opin- 
an inordinate spirit of territorial aggran- ion, it should be the constant and earnest 
disement ; and, without admitting the ' endeavor of American statesmen to 
justice of the charge, it must be owned eradicate prejudices, to cultivate and 
diat we have made vast acquisitions of foster concord, and to produce general 
tenitDry within the last forty years.^- contentment among all parts of oar 
Suppose Great Britain and France, or ' Confederacy. And true wisdom, it 
One of them, were to take part with ' seems to me, points to the duty of ren- 
Mexico, and by a manifesto were to ' dering its present members happy, 
proclaim that their objects were to as- prosperous, and satisfied with each 
m»X a weak and helpless ally to check ; other, rather than to attempt to intro- 
tfie spirit of encroachment and ambition duce alien members, against the com- 
of an already overgrown Republic, ; mon consent and with the certainty of 
seeking still ^rther acquisition of ter- ' deep dissatisfaction. Mr. Jefferson 
iftOTft to maintain the independence of expressed the opinion, and others be- 
Texas, disconnected with the United lieved, that it never was in the con- 
Statesy and to prevent the further pro- templation of the framers of the Con- 

K[ation of slavery from the United stitution to add foreign territoiy to the 
tes, what would be the effect of such ' Confederacy, out of which new States 
allegations upon the judgment of an im- were to be formed. The acqnisition of 
partial and enlightened world ? Louisiana and Florida may be defended 

Assuming that the annexation of Tex- ; upon the peculiar ground of die relation 
as is war with Mexico, is it competent in which they stocxi to the States of the 
lo the treaty-making power to plunge Union. After they were admitted we 
diiacountry into war, not only without might well pause a while, people oor 
the eoncurrence of, but without deign* ' wastes, develop our resources, prepare 
' ing to consult Congress, in which, by ; the means of defending what we poe- 
the Constitution, belongs exclusively j sess, and augment our strength, power 
Ae power of declaring war. I and greatness. If hereafter further ter- 

I have hitherto considered the ques- | ritory should be wanted for an increased 
lion npon the supposition that the an- population, we need entertain no appre- 
nexation is attempted without the as- nensions but that it will be acquirea by 
sent of Mexico. If she yields her means, it is to be hoped, fair, bonora- 
consent, that would materially affect the ble and constitutional, 
foreign aspect of the question, if it did It is useless to disguise that there are 
not remove all foreign difficulties. On those who espouse and those who op- 
ihe assumption of that assetili-the ques- pose the annexation of Texas npon the 
lion would be confined to the domestic ground of the influence which it would 
considerations which belong to it, em- 1 exert in the balance of political power. 
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between the two great •ections of the 
Union. I conceive that no motive for 
the acquisition of foreign territory 
would be more unfortunate, or pregnant 
with more fatal com equences, than that 
of obtaining it for the purpose of 
strengthening one part against another 
part of the common Confederacy. Such 
a principle, put into practical operation, 
would menace the existence, if it did 
not certainly sow the seeds of a disso- 
hition of the Union. It would be to 
proclaim to the world an insatiable and 
nnquenchable thirst for foreign conquest 
or acquisition of territory. For if to- 
day Texas be acquired to strengthen 
one part of the Confederacy, to-morrow 
Canada may be required to add strength 
to another. And after that might have 
been obtained, still other and further 
aoquisitions would become necessary to 
equalize and adjust the balance of po- 
litical power. Finally, in the progress 
of this spirit of universal dominion, the 
part of the Confederacy which is now 
weakest, would find itself still weaker 
from the impossibility of securing new 
theatres for those peculiar institutions 
which it is charged with being desirous 
to extend. 

But would Texas ultimately really 
add strength to that which is now con- 
sidered the weakest part of the Con- 
federacy ? If my information be cor- 
rect, it would not. According to that, 
the territory of Texas is susceptible of 
a division into five States of convenient 
size and form. Of these two only 
would be adapted to those peculiar in- 
stitutions to which I have referred, and 
that the other three, lying west and 
north of San Antonio, being only adapt- 
ed to farming and grazing purposes, 
from the nature of Uieir soil, climate 
and productions, would not admit those 
institutions. In the end, therefore, 
there would be two slave and three free 
States probably added to the Union. — 
If this view of the soil and geography 
of Texas be correct, it might serve to 



diminish the zeal both of those who 
oppose and of those who are urging 
annexation. 

Should Texas be annexed to the 
Union, the United States will assume 
and become responsible for the debt of 
Texas, be its amount what it may.-^ 
What it is I do not know certainly, bat 
the least I have seen it stated at is thir^ 
teen millions of dollars. And this re« 
sponsibility will exist, whether there be 
a stipulation in the treaty or not ex- 
pressly assOming the payment of the 
debt of Texas. For I suppose it to be 
undeniable that if one nation becomes 
incorporated in another, all the debts, 
and obligations, and incumbrances, and 
wars of the incorporated nation, be- 
come the debts, and obligations, andinr 
cumbrances, and wars of the common 
nation created by the incorporation. 

If any European nation entertains 
any ambitious designs upon Texas, 
such as that of colonizing her, or 
in any way^ subjugating heif, I should 
regard it as the imperative duty of the 
Government of the United States to 
oppose such designs with the most firm 
and determined resistance, to the ex- 
tent, if necessary, of appealing to arms 
to prevent the accomplishment of any 
such designs. The Executive of the 
United States ought to be informed as 
to the aims and views of foreign powers 
with regard to Texas, and I presume 
that, if there be any of the exceptiona- ' 
ble character which I have indicated, 
the Executive will disclose to the co- 
ordinate departments of the Govern- 
ment, if not to the public, the evidence 
of them. From what I have seen and 
heard, I believe that Great Britain has 
recently formally and solemnly disa- 
vowed any such aims or purposes— has 
declared tiiat she is desirous only of the 
independence of Texas, and Uiat she 
has no inlKition to interfere in her do- 
mestic ilititutions. If she has made 
such disavowal and declaration, I pre- 
sume they are in the possession of the 
' Executive. 
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tn the future progress of events* it Constitution as the model of hers* the 
ii probable that there will be a vol- has, in several import.nt particulara, 
nntary or forcible separation of the ; t^reatly improved upon it. 
Hrili^h North Aini-rifaii p)-5?s«sion? . A Ulini:ah I huve felt compelled, from 
fnim the pnrent c:>untry. 1 "\u ^l^on^- the iKitnre or the enquiries ^d Irt'ssed 
]y inclined to ihink that it will i»e best t) i:m\ to exit^nd tiii* comnMinicati'ui to 
for the hap[)infss of all p.ir;ie^ that, in a ni k'Ii irr^^ter len<;ih ilian 1 c vjM have 
hal event, lucy iih.>iiiJ l^e (.Tccied into wi^heil, I ronld not do j.istice to the 
a i«epar«»te ami indep* i.l«'ni KepuMic. s.ibjeci, and fairly and fidiy expose my 
With the CaiKidian Uepuhiir on (»iie own opinions in a shorer space. In 
side, that cf Tfxas on theoiiuT, and the cfinclnsion, thev may I'-e s'aied in a few 
Tnited States, the fiici.d of hnih, b(»- words to be. that I coni^ider the annex- 
tween lhem,e:ich could . tlvanre its own ation of Texa*, at this time, without 
Itappiness by such con$'iiuti<>ii«:. Inws. the as^tcnl of Mexico, as a measure 
and iiiea>ure.-< aft were h(*st adapted to compromising the national character^ 
ltd peculiar ctmdition. They would l>e invtdvini; us c rUiinty in war with Mex- 
natural allies, ready, by coHtpenition. ico, probably with other forei^i powers, 
to repel any [European or foreign at- dangerous to the integrity « f the Union, 
tack upon either. P2ach wordd affiiri inexpedient in the present financial con- 
m secure refuse to the persecuted and [ dition of the country, and not called for 
oppiemed driien into exile by either of. by any general expression of public 
the others. They would emidate each opinion. 
other in improvements, in free institu- 1 am, respectfully, 

tions and in the science of self-j^ovem- 1 your obedient servant, 

■MDt. Whilst Texas has adopted our I Il» CLAY^ 
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The substance of this Essay has already been published in the col- 
umns of the Boston Courier, in nine separate newspapers. It is now 
slightly enlarged and put in a continuous form, in order that the views 
therein taken of two much disputed questions of great national interest 
at this time, as well as of the policy to be adopted by the Free States in 
respect to them, may be submitted entire to the impartial judgment of 
a free people. 



REMARKS. 



The People of the United States have been lately taken 
somewhat by surprise upon the announcement that a Treaty 
was actually on foot between the American Government and 
Texas by which the annexation of the latter to the Union, 
the favorite measure of a great party in the country is at last 
to be effected. They had scarcely supposed that this ques- 
tion so lately thought to be put at rest was about to rise be- 
fore them again so soon and in so novel a manner. The 
newspapers, the usual organs by which events are an- 
nounced, for reasons which may readily be understood, long 
abstained very carefully from sounding any alarm, and it was 
not until the measure was almost upon us that they apprised 
us even of its existence. Even since the fact has become 
notorious beyond the possibility of contradiction, it cannot be 
said that they treat the subject in the full and open and un- 
disguised manner which its paramount importance to the 
country demands. The great mass of thinking people are 
not led fully to comprehend what it is that makes this point 
one of such deep interest to carry in some quarters of the 
Union, and in others to resist, nor are they prepared by the 
momentary and evanescent censure which they find*now and 
then passed upon it to devise a ^lan of action which shall 
stop the whole movement, while there is time. 

And when we say movement, we do not mean by this 
simply the effort of John Tyler to 6nish the scheme by what 
the French would call a "coup de main." Thai is merely 
the end of what has been in the process of accomplishment 
for years back. Mr. Holmes of South-Carolina said in his 
place in Congress, that the annexation of Texas was *'the 
settled policy of the government." His remark was full of 
meaning ; but how few are there in the Free States, who have 
been led to give it a moment's consideration ? His remark 
may go somewhat to illustrate the motives of the appointment 
of Mr. John C. Calhoun to the Department of Stale, and 
yet the newspapers of the Free States of all parties seem to 
hail that appointment, as if it was the announcement of a sa- 
viour to the nation. If Mr. Calhoun is likely to save the 
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State by any policy which he introduces into the administra- 
tion, then did George Washington greatly misconceive what 
that policy ought to be, in ihe legacy which he left to his 
countrymen. 

The annexation of Texas has been the settled policy of 
the government for many years past. But it has been only 
one of a series of measures which have constituted that pol- 
icy. Perhaps it was the one most difficult to accomplish, 
and therefore the longer delayed, that all the initiatory 
steps might be more firmly taken. There have been those 
in the Free States, who have watched the progress made 
with unsleeping vigilance, and who have more than once suc- 
ceeded in defeating the scheme for the mom^^nt, but it never 
has been laid aside. It never will be laid aside until it is ac- 
complished. Time will be given to remove from the scene 
the most powerful opponents, or to soften the roughest obsta- 
cles. But the thing will be done, peaceably if possible, 
forcibly if necessary. Let no man in the Free States hug 
the delusion that it is stopped, because two thirds of the Sen- 
ators cannot now be found to ratify Mr. Tyler's treaty. 
There are many ways in America to arrive at the same re- 
,suk. If one fails, another will be tried. Money, promises, 
bribes, threats, will be used, bargains will be made, and the 
end of it will be, that unless they interfere with a voice of 
thunder to prevent it the people of the Free States will be 
sold, and Texas will be bought for the bauble of the Presi- 
dency. 

Even now there is living on the banks of the Hudson river 
an individual, the chief merit of whose political hfe is to be 
found in the fact that he, as President of the United States, 
refused to negotiate a treaty like that which John Tyler 
now proposes. The recollection of that act, at this time, 
weighs heavily against him and his hopes of again reach- 
ing the station which he lost. He has, through his friends, 
bargained away much that the Free States deem valuable, 
the right of petition, the protection of home industry, the 
freedom of speech, and, indeed, almost every other se- 
curity to Uberty, for the sake of assuring himself of the sup- 
port of the Southern States. They are not yet satisfied. 
They require the surrender of all opposition to Texas, and it 
is to be feared that this also will be sacrificed to them. For 
instead of meeting half way the generous feelings of four fifths 
of the people of the Free States, indignant at this secret 
manoeuvre of John Tyler's, the Legislatures of at least three 
States friendly to Mr. Van Buren, have cooly determined in 
silence to await the issue. We were not disappointed in this 



result, for we know the calculating policy of that gentleman. 
The principles of liberty are never safe in the hands of men 
who make a trade of public affairs. Mr. Van Buren must 
be judged by his preceding course, taken as a whole — and 
from that let no man delude himself with the belief that he is 
fixed to any thing but his own interest. If the citizens of the / 
Free States are to have any hope of maintaining to them- 
selves and their children the blessings of liberty, they must 
rely upon themselves. For their voice alone will form the 
potential rule by which the conduct of such men as Mr. Van 
Buren will be guided. And with regret it must be confessed 
that of such men, do, for the most part, our legislative bodies 
consist. 

In order to a full comprehension of the merits of this ques- 
tion, it is necessary to go a great deal deaper than Mr. 
Tyler's treaty with Texas. That is but an incident — an 
important one, it may be — but still only one of many, which 
spring from the same cause. What that cause is, few of the 
leading politicians of the present day dare to tell if they 
know. The exposure of it to the light is not a very safe 
process to any one ambitious of a share of power, to get 
which it is necessary to gain the assent of Senators from the 
Southern States. The Massachusetts resolutions ventured to 
point to that cause in a manner that could not be misunderstood. 
Hence the extraordinary way in which they have been re- 
ceived throughout the chain of the slave States, and in both 
branches of the federal legislature. Massachusetts struck 
directly at the root of the evil. She showed from whence 
came the policy which has already put fetters on the Free 
States, the galling nature of which they will only begin to 
feel when the annexation of Texas shall have brought its train 
of evils along with it, and the consequence has been a gen- 
eral burst of indignation from the parties interested in main- 
taining the delusion. It must be confessed that Massa- 
chusetts, in making the exposition which she did of the 
power wielded by the representation of property in man, 
conceded by the constitution of the United States, over the 
interests of the Union, went a step beyond public opinion, 
even in the Free States, and she has not yet been properly 
sustained in any quarter, but, on the whole, this is not to be 
regretted. There is time enough. Events will show wheilier 
she is right or wrong. If the duty of sustaining the great 
principles of human progress against attack, is to devolve 
upon any one, who so fit to lead as the people of Massa- 
chusetts ? 

Let DO one, however, be so simple as to imagine that the 



question thus opened can end here. Mr. Dromgoole of Vir- 
ginia may flatter himself that his resolution, forced through 
the House of Representatives at Washington at the expense 
of every privilege which makes a deliberative assembly valu- 
able to the people, will set it at rest for the present. But his 
action, and that of his servile majority, will only tend to sup- 
ply another illustration of the evil which Massachusetts point- 
ed out. That cannot be a good cause which stands in need 
of such aid to support it. That must be a tyrannical system 
which needs the protection of silent and hurried measures to 
prevent it from falling. If the eyes of this people are ulti- 
mately to be opened, no better means can be devised for the 
purpose than such as are now often and unblushingly resorted 
to for the purpose of keeping them blind. 

It is a remark made by Mr. Stiles, a representative of 
Georgia, in a late speech of his, which has been circulated 
far and wide, that ^^ slavery and the constitution have^our- 
ished together ; their existence is the same and inseparable." 
Now if it were possible to destroy in the minds of respecta- 
ble citizens all respect for that instrument, no more effectual 
mode could be devised than to admit the truth of such a pro- 
position. For what does it imply } Nothing more nor less 
than that the frame of government which all lovers of freedom 
had fondly hoped would prove the greatest protection to hu- 
man liberty ever known, had actually proved the hot-bed for 
the forcing into rank luxuriance a system of tyrannical despo- 
tism by one class over another and larger class of their fellow 
beings. Mr. Stiles seems to speak as if it were conceded 
on all hands that the intention of the instrument was to guar- 
anty the perpetuation of slavery. Yet to admit this, would be 
equivalent to charging its framers with deliberate falsehood ; 
for they, in their preamble, expressly declare the object of 
the people to be *Mo secure the blessings of liberty to them- 
selves and their posterity," as well as '^ to establish justice," 
to ensure domestic tranquillity, to provide for the common 
defence and promote the general welfare." Is it then true 
or not true, what Mr. Stiles says of the constitution ; and if 
true, how comes it to be true in the face of so solemn a pre- 
amble, which so directly contradicts him ? These are seri- 
ous questions, and we propose to try to answer them with 
equal seriousness. 

The framers of the constitution meant what they said in 
the preamble. They were honest and honorable men. They 
well knew the character of the task which they had undertaken. 
They felt that the hopes of the people, ay, and of the friends 
of liberty all over the civilized world, rested upon the sue- 



cess of their efforts. And they labored to erect a system of 
government which should answer the public expectation. 
They strove to incorporate into it the safeguards of every 
known principle of liberty, and what they did not formally 
recognise, the people, by amendments, insisted upon ex- 
pressly securing. Thus it was that the writ of habeas cor- 
pus was reserved, except in cases of extreme public danger, 
bills of attainder and ex post facto laws were prohibited, trial 
by jury was secured, convictions for treason should be had 
only upon the concurrent testimony of two witnesses to a sin- 
gle overt act, no corruption of blood should be made a pun- 
ishment of the offence, and republican forms of government 
were guaranteed to the several States. These were provisions 
made to guard against invasions of personal liberty, of which 
history had furnished examples under arbitrary governments 
on the other side of the water. But the people of the States, 
not content with all this, insisted upon articles of amendment 
which expressly guard against an establishment of religion, 
against the prohibition of the free exercise of speech by Con- 
gress, the abridgement of the freedom of speech or of the 
press, and the infringement of the right of the people to as- 
semble and to petition for a redress of grievances. So with 
their right to bear arms, and to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, and also with their right to an impartial trial. All 
this, and more that might be enumerated, has but one end, and 
that is — " the securing the blessings of liberty to the people 
and their posterity" — the very end mentioned in the pream- 
ble. The care that was taken to define all these points suffi- 
ciently proves the sincerity of the persons engaged in making 
the form of government. They thought they were creating 
a republic, — or, as it is now more common though less proper 
to style it, a democracy. They recommended it, because it 
appeared to carry out the principles of the revolutionary 
struggle. It gave a practical sanction to the doctrines of the 
Declaration of Independence. The people thought so too. 
They ratified it and adopted it, and boasted of enjoying the 
freest government on the face of the earth. 

And yet Mr. Stiles tells us that " slavery and the constitu- 
tion have flourished together — their existence is the same and 
inseparable." The first part of the sentence, at least, is true. 
Slavery has flourished under the constitution. Not because it 
was the design of the constitution to make it flourish. No ! 
vfe abhor the idea as a slander upon our forefathers. It was 
because the framers of the constitution whished to deal mildly 
with an existing evil. They trusted to the healing influences 
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of the system which they were about to establish, gradually to 
remove the sore. They made a mistake. That sore has 
spread, and proves a corroding ulcer. For the sake of gain- 
ing the security to freedom in all the other provisions which 
have been specified, they unwillingly assented to one aristo- 
cratic condition, which gave to a small number of whites, in 
the slave States, a disproportionate share of political power, 
on account of their property in their fellow-men. That sin- 
gle aristocratic condition has, from its commencement, work- 
ed unmixed evil to the Union. It now bids fair to overturn 
and destroy all the safeguards of the constitution. It bids fair 
to make that instrument a mere nose of wax, with which to 
accomplish the selfish purposes of the class whom it protects. 
The policy of the United States has been and is to make 
slavery flourish under the constitution. Mr. Stiles says it 
has succeeded — thus far. Perhaps so. But it is as yet bare- 
ly established. The victory has not been gained without a 
struggle. And the last act yet remains to be done — the an- 
nexation of Texas — before it can be said to be beyond the 
reach of danger. This once accomplished, it will not be diffi- 
cult to foresee the consequences, as it respects any hope of 
effective counteraction on the part of the Free States. 

One of the least of these consequences is war. War with 
Mexico, certainly — with Great Britain, probably. Let the 
people reflect upon these matters well. For to them the re- 
sult is of no trifling importance. A war to protect slavery 
against the civilized worlds is the ultimate point of degrada- 
tion to which a nation, boasting to be free, is likely to be 
driven. 

Let us however now consider still more closely the asser- 
tion of Mr. Stiles, and let us ask ourselves whether the con- 
stitution of the United States is what he leads us to infer it is, 
only a stupendous fraud upon mankind. He afiirms that its 
object was to guarantee the existence of a state of domestic 
slavery in the Union, and that whenever that object should 
be made to cease, the constitution must cease also. We 
should not rest upon the argument of this individual, if we 
did not know that in it he represents the sentiments of the 
great mass of the people in the Southern States, who really 
believe that slavery is an inseparable attendant of our free 
institutions. We may wonder at the strange nature of the 
inconsistency committed by men who profess themselves to 
go to the extreme of democracy in doctrine, but such is yet 
the fact. Our business is rather with what u, than with what 
ought to be. The Legislatures of Virginia, of Alabama, and 
of Louisiana, as well as the House of Representatives it 



Washington, have all, by their action upon the Massachu* 
setts Resolutions, more or less committed themselves to the 
maintenance of the same proposition. They cannot now get 
away from it if they would. 

Yet in the face of all this, we will undertake at once, and 
unequivocally to deny, on behalf of the framers of the consti- 
tution, any such fraudulent intention. The great body of the 
convention looked confidently to the day when slavery would 
be abolished in all the States. The celebrated Judge Wil- 
son announced it in the ratifying Convention of Pennsylvania 
as one of the most valuable consequences to be expected 
from the adoption of the constitution. George Washington 
looked forward to it, if not in the same light, at least as fol- 
lowing the voluntary act of the Southern States themselves. 
Thomas JeiTerson, though not a member of the convention, 
yet a fair representative of Southern sentiment, was not a 
whit behind-hand in his professions upon the subject. The 
evil was then confined within comparatively small limits ; it 
was not rapidly growing under the stimulus of the production 
of an extraordinarily profitable staple, such as cotton has 
since become and such as sugar may yet become. It was 
generally believed at the time that the transplantation of the 
negro to America was an artificial process, which could only 
be kept up by perpetual importation, and that, without this, 
the race would decline and die out of itself. Hence the ori- 
gin of the effort to prevent the prohibition of the slave trade, 
resulting in the adoption of the first clause of the ninth section 
of the first article of the constitution, which put that trade 
beyond the control of Congress for twenty years, or until 
180S. This measure, if it meant any thing at all, was a meas- 
ure of precaution against the supposed tendency of the con- 
stitution, and by no means implies the opinion that slavery 
would flourish under its protection — an opinion which Mr. 
Stiles maintains to have been the prevailing; one, and which 
he, with a greater appearance of justice, assumes to be the 
correct one. 

But bow has it come to be a fact, if it be admitted to be 
true ? Is it not because the constitution gave to a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, owners of slaves, — a number which 
certainly has not doubled since, — a most disproportionate 
share of political power over the affairs of the Union ? It 
granted to them an aristocratic distinction of property which 
forever marked them a favored and separate class, acting to- 
gether for a common object, the maintenance at every hazard 
of their special privilege. The consequence has been that 
the power thus concentrated in few hands has met with no 
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corresponding combination in other quarters of the Union to 
resist it, and that it has overborne all opposition. The first 
struggle, which could hardly be denominated one, took place 
upon the acquisition of Louisiana to the United States — an 
acquisition obtained at the sacrifice of every constitutional 
principle that had ever been maintained in the southern coun- 
try. This enlarged the territory over which the exclusive 
privilege could be extended, and multiplied the number of its 
representatives in the Senate of the Union. The next strug- 
gle took place in 1819, at the time of the admission of Mis- 
souri, when a serious attempt was made to put a stop to the 
future increase of that number, by attaching a condition that 
the right of property in man should not be recognized in the 
new State. The champions of the exclusive privilege were 
here again victorious, and they have enjoyed the fruits of that 
victory down to this time. But the natural progress of 
events, which increases the citizens of the free States and 
territories much faster than the slave owners can multiply 
slaves, has again brought their power into danger — ^and now 
the third struggle i^ about to take place, which will open a 
new territory, of indefinite extent, already occupied by a 
sympathizing population active in cherishing the source of 
their political power, and originally transplanted from the 
.United States to this spot it occupies, for the purpose of 
bringing about this very result. 

One of the most visible modes by which this small but 
powerful combination has exercised a great degree of influ- 
ence, has been through the election to the Presidency. Out 
of the now considerable period since the adoption of the con- 
stitution, there may be said to have been but one single term 
of four years in which this combination has not preponderated 
in the government — and the history of that term is the one 
which it has most zealously endeavored to decry. We mean 
tlie presidency of the elder Adams. Out of fifty-six years, 
the combination has obtained a Chief Magistrate from a slave- 
holding section of the country forty-four years, and it held 
alindit unlimited sway during four of the remaining twelve. 
The consequence may very easily be guessed. The gen- 
eral policy of the country has been that of protection to 
the interests of slavery. It is this which makes the words of 
Mr. Stiles true, and not any supposed intent of the framers 
of the constitution. Slavery has flourished because those 
possessing the aristocratic distinction of property conceded in 
it have always held the balance of power, and they have al- 
ways used it with a single eye to the maintenance of their ex- 
clusive privileges. It is, then, not without/ reason that Mr. 
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Holmes has pronounced the annexation of Texas to have been 
the settled policy of the government. It has been so during 
the last twenty years, but there has been a difference in the 
nature of that policy at different periods, which those who 
now advocate it very sedulously conceal from the public view. 
In order that we may arrive at a true judgement of the 
facts, let us look at them a little more closely. 

The treaty with France, by which Louisiana was ceded to 
the United Stales, left the Western boundary of that territo- 
ry very uncertain. When the question came up for settle- 
ment with Spain, which had the control at that time over the 
neighboring country of Mexico, it became the duty of the 
representatives of the two governments to argue it in that 
manner which should be most for the interest of their respec- 
tive nations. The Americans claimed the Rio del Norte as 
the boundary, which would embrace all the country now call- 
ed Texas, and more ; whilst the Spaniards, on the other 
hand, insisted upon a line running North from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to the River Missouri, at about the ninety-third degree of 
longitude West from London, which would have taken off a 
part of what are now the States of Arkansas and Missouri, and 
much of the Western Territory. As is usual in such cases, 
an intermediate line was ultimately agreed upon by the treaty 
of 1819, the third article of which, fixed the boundary at the 
River Sabine, up to the thirtv-second degree of latitude, 
thence North to the degree of latitude where such a line 
would strike the Red River, thence westward along this river 
to the one-hundredth parallel of longitude west from London, 
thence north to the Arkansas River, thence along this river 
to its source in latitude forty-two degrees north, and thence 
westward along that parallel to the Pacific Ocean. In the 
annual message of President Monroe to Congress, of the 7ih 
December, 1819, this was distinctly announced as a com- 
promise, in the following words: 

** On the part of the United States, this treaty was evidently acceded 

to in a spirit of conciliation and concession For territory 

ceded by Spain, other territory of great value to which our claim was be- 
lieved to be well founded, was ceded by the United States, and in a 
quarter more interesting to her." 

Now if we consider that the Floridas were the territory 
ceded by Spain, a territory for the sake of gaining which it 
may be remarked Mr. Jefferson himself whose authority has 
been much relied upon in this connexion, always stood ready 
to surrender the claim on Texas, we think it will scarcely be 
maintained by any one who will cast a glance upon the map, 
that this treaty was not, so far at least as territory is con- 
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cenied, and Southern territoiy too, an abundantly advanta- 
geous one to the United States. Yet Mr. J. Q. Adams, 
who was then in the Department of State, and conducted 
the negotiation on the part of the Union, has been most sin- 
gularly treated in connexion with it, bj those who now un- 
dertake the management of the Texas cause. In the first 
place, they quote him as a strong authority, when he claimed 
on the part of this country, the farthest western boundary, 
which would have included Texas in our territory, and then 
forgetting the compromise in the treaty, by which that claim 
was surrendered, in consideration of the corresponding sur- 
render by Spain of the Floridas, as well as of its claim to a 
part of Arkansas and Missouri and the Western territory, — 
they insist that he betrayed the interests of the Union, by 
giving up this claim on the territory of Texas. They seem 
to forget or to neglect all notice of this contract by which ter- 
ritory was acquired in the place of what was quit-claimed, 
(for the right of the United States to Texas was never con- 
ceded by the Spanish Government, and therefore it never 
became more than a claim on our part,) and with a singular 
exhibition of justice and impartiality, they not only insist 
upon holding all that we got by the bargain, but also upon 
taking back a part of the consideration that we gave to get it. 
And the great argument by which Mr. Walker, who speaks 
for the Texan party, endeavors to support this extraocdinary 
pretension is that Texas having become by virtue of the 
Louisiana treaty an integral part of the United States, no 
part of it could be ceded at all by the general government 
without the consent of its inhabitants. Mr. Walker appears 
to overlook the fact that in 181 9' when this treaty was made 
there were very few inhabitants in the territory to consult — 
that none of them were emigrants from the United States, 
and that those who were there, as they had never been 
consulted when the Louisiana treaty was made, so they were 
as little consulted when the claim was advanced which was 
to bring them within the limits of the Union. Probably 
if they had been, they would have adhered to the Spanish 
side of the question. The question was in substance a ques- 
tion of boundaries in a wilderness. The United States 
have no right to insist at all times that their claim is not 
simply a just one as against neighboring nations, but that it is 
utterly impossible for them to divest themselves of it. Hence 
that every negotiation and treaty which surrenders such a 
claim is unauthorised and therefore whoUy void. If this ar- 
gument is always to prevail, where are we to stop ? The 
boundaries of the territory of the Union are not yet per- 
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fectly defined in many quarters. Are we to assume that our 
rights shall be acknowledged by other nations, to the furthest 
limit of what we can show any claim for? If we do, then 
will there nearer be any possibility of settling questions other- 
wise than by war. It amounts to dictation to other countries, 
to which they will never submit — it can never be called nego- 
tiation with them. The great body of the people of the 
United States are not so unreasonable as all this comes to. 
When a good treaty is made, which secures the great ob- 
ject of peace, and a definite boundary, equally satisfactory 
to both the negotiating countries, it becomes all honest and 
well-meaning citizens to abstain thenceforth and forever from 
all complaint and much more from any efibrt to annul its force. 

Yet we are not among those who can be said to approve 
of one principle which was contained in that treaty, as af- 
fecting the domestic concerns of the Union. We mean the 
acquisition of additional territory. The example had been 
unfortunately set by the cession of Louisiana, and a concur- 
rence of circumstances appeared to make the step almost un- 
avoidable. But we fear it has been, and will be, the parent 
of mischiefs innumerable. One of these has been, what Mr. 
Holmes calls the settled policy of the Government to annex 
Texas. Another is the present dispute with the government 
of Great Britain, about the terrritory of Oregon. Why \ 
should the people of the United States want more lands, | 
when they do not know what to do with those they already 
have ? Why should the twenty-six States seek to open new 
inducements to the emigration of their own cjtizens, when 
those already existing are so great as to make them uncertain | 
of their ability to keep them at home ? Still there would be ' 
no impulse of this kind sufficiently strong to excite a reason- 
able share of alarm for the pacific policy of the Union, if it 
were not for the restless desire of the privileged class to per- 
petuate the sources of its power. 

The treaty with Spain of 1819, signed, sealed and duly 
ratified by the contracting parties, fi:xed the Sabine and the 
Red River as the boundary of the United States on the 
south-west. It surrendered all claim, or shadow of claim, 
to the territory of Texas. That was conceded to belong to 
Spain, whilst Spain held the control of Mexico, and it fell to 
the share of Mexico when that country made itself independ- 
ent. Shortly after the acknowledgment of her independ- 
ence, an efiTort was made to treat with her for the cession of 
Tex^. That effort was made by Mr. Clay, under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Adams. It is the beginning of what Mr. 
Holmes has denominated the settled policy of this Govern- 
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ment, and inasmuch as the fact has beeo very much relied 
upon by Mr. Walker, and other friends of the annexation of 
Texas, as a justification of the extraordinary series of meas- 
ures since taken, it may be well to explain precisely to what 
it amounts. 

In the year 1824, or three years after Mexico threw off 
the Spanish domination, she adopted a constitution, wherein 
it was provided that ^^no person should thereafter be bom or 
introduced as a slave into the Mexican nation." At this 
time the territory of Texas was comparatively a desert. 
There were but a few settlements, and none of them had 
shown any disposition to resist the policy thus declared. In 
iS25, Mr. Clay proposed the cession of the territory, for 
such a reasonable sum of money as to Mexico would be per- 
fectly satisfactory. It was the land that was in question, and 
not the institutions established in it, for none had been then 
established. It was an open bargain with a neighbor, which 
that neighbor was perfectly at liberty to agree to or to reject 
— and which it did reject in such a manner as to put an end 
to the negotiation. There was no fraud, no false play, no 
open profession and secret treachery. We may disapprove 
of the policy which sought for an enlargement of territory in 
this quarter, if we please, but we have nothing to be ashamed 
of in it. We may blame Mr. Adams and Air. Clay for set- 
ting a precedent in this instance, so likely to be abused, and 
which in fact has been abused, but we cannot make them 
justly responsible for not foreseeing the train of evils which 
only the policy of the last fifteen years has brought to light. 

In short, Texas is not, and never was ours. We had a 
claim upon it, believed by us to be good, which we sold for 
more than it was worth. We have not, therefore, had a 
shadow of right to it since, and this pretence of getting round 
a solemn treaty for the sake of reviving a disputed tide, set- 
tled, advantageously to us, long ago, is only one of many 
movements which reflect no credit upon the advocates of the 
annexation. Six years afterwards, it is true that the admin- 
istration of Mr. Adams offered to buy the territory from 
Mexico, before it was seriously encumbered with ^^ the do- 
mestic institution," and before citizens of the United States 
had gone into it for the purpose of exciting disaffection, but it 
did not pretend that Mexico was not fully possessed of all the 
rights to it which Spain held under the Treaty of 1819, up to 
the period of the overthrow of her domination. The offer 
was made — it was declined, and there was an end of the bu- 
siness. In making it, the United States conceded the validity 
of the title by which Mexico held iu It would have been 
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well for the character of our diplomacy, if they had continu- 
ed, as at first, contentedly to abide by the refusal. 

But this was not destined to be the case. We must now 
go into a very brief examination of that which Mr. Holmes 
has called the " settled policy of the government," respect- 
ing Texas. We have no desire to say any thing unnecessa- 
rily harsh, either of active or retired public men, but a part 
of the truth, at least, must be told. The whole has never 
yet been, and probably never will be, revealed to the public. 
If in any particular we commit errors from want of all the 
necessary evidence to substantiate our statements, we shall be 
glad to be corrected. The times demand that the facts 
should be presented with accuracy and without passion. 

General Jackson was elected President of the United 
States, and in March, 1829, assumed the office. Mr. Van 
Buren became his Secretary of State. On the 25th of Au- 
gust following, the latter gentleman wrote to our minister in 
Mexico, that the President wished him to open, without de- 
lay, a negotiation for the purchase of Texas. For that which 
the preceding administration had not thought of offering more 
than one million of dollars, the General was willing to offer 
four millions of dollars, or even as much as five. 

It must be noted that at this very time the government was 
aware of the fact that an expedition had been fitted out by 
Spain for the reconquest of Mexico, which appeared for some 
time likely to be successful. We refer to that under General 
Barradas. This was thought to be a highly favorable moment 
to press the offer of so large a sum of money. ** It is" said 
Mr. Van Buren in one of his despatches ^^ regarded by us as 
an auspicious one to secure the cession, and I will add, that 
there does not appear to be any reasonable objection on the 
score of delicacy, to its being embraced." 

The Mexican character is somewhat peculiar. It is indo- 
lent, but very stubborn. However delicate they might have 
considered the offer at such a moment, the money was no 
temptation, and the Spanish expedition came to nothing. 
Mr. Poinsett was obliged to write home his conviction '^ that 
we never can expect to extend our boundary south of the 
Sabine, without quarreling with these people J ^ 

Here was a hint. How it was taken, may best be under- 
stood by reading an extract from a newspaper, the Arkansas 
Gazette of 1830, which announced, "from information deriv- 
ed from a source entitled to the highest credit, that no hopes 
need be entertained of our acquiring Texas, until some other 
party more friendly to the United States shall predominate in 
Mexico, and perhaps not until Texas shall throw of the yoke 
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of allegiance to that goverament, which they will do, no 
doubt, as soon as thej shall have a reasonable pretext for so 
doine." 

What was the ^'source entitled to the highest credit" from 
which issued so remarkable an oracle ? Who was it that 
thus succeeded in casting forward the shadow of coming 
events ? Was it the President's correspondent in Arkansas, 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Fuhon ? Was it Mr Anthony 
Butler, who had been in the con6dence of the President ia 
1 829, and who succeeded Mr. Poinsett in Mexico ? or the 
still more remarkable person who became the instrument 
through which conjecture was made reality, General Houston? 
We shall not pretend to any ability to answer these questions, 
but we shall endeavor to show as briefly as possible the rela- 
tions which these persons bore to the history we have in hand. 

It is a fact, that this Samuel Houston, a man who had 
made himself conspicuous as a friend of General Jackson 
prior to the election of 1828, who had been a representative 
from Tennessee in Congress, as well as Governor of that 
State, and who boasted much of his possessing the confidence 
of the President, suddenly left Washington, but not without 
leaving behind him some who knew of his intended course, 
and that he made his appearance in Texas as an expatriated 
citizen, anxious to leave his own countr}' in order that he 
might take the benefit of the advantages held out by the su- 
perior moral and social condition of Mexico, by becoming a 
settler under its jurisdiction. His example was soon followed 
by many of those who boast of belonging to the freest nation 
under the sun. Mexico was indiscreet enough to suppose 
that they came in earnest. No effort was made, by those 
who knew better, to undeceive her, and she therefore was 
lavish in her offers of land and all other privileges. But she 
would not grant every conceivable demand. The Mexican 
constitution by which the territories of Coahuila and Texas 
were united abolished slavery. The new settlers insisted upon 
separating Texas from Coahuila, and making a new constitu- 
tion for the former, which omitted the clause abolishing slave- 
ry. Mexico preferred the old form of government, and the 
settlers deemed the moment auspicious for declaring their in- 
dependence. And General Houston, not long afterwards, 
wrote to bis friend Dunlap of Tennessee, for aid in the strug- 
gle that would ensue, because, to tise his own words — 

There is but one feeUn^iii Texas, in my opinion, and that is, to estab- 
lish the independence of Texas, mnd to be attached to the United Slates. 

We make no comment on these facts, because we are con- 
fident that with all reasonable and fair-judging citizens tbej 
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need none. The independence of Texas was established 
principally by means of aid from the United States. And 
now that the proposal to be attached is once more made, Mr. 
Senator Walker, in his elaborate pamphlet, professes to see 
no difference between the nature of this proposal, as it affects 
the disposition towards us of Mexico, which has never yet 
acknowledged the independence of Texas, and that made 
during Mr. Adams's administration, to obtain by purchase the 
territory from Mexico herself, before her independence had 
been acknowledged by Spain. He maintains that Spain, with 
whom we were then on friendly terms, had as much right to be 
offended with us in the one case, as Mexico has in the other. 
This is specious and plausible, but it is as unsound as every 
other part of the argument in favor of annexation ; — for sure- 
ly there is a moral feeling in the breast of every man, which 
leads him to distinguish between actions done under wholly 
different circumstances. Mexico declared herself indepen- 
dent of Spaih. The struggle was between Mexicans and 
Spaniards, and the United States did not interfere to decide 
it. On the other hand, the citizens of the United States went 
into Texas ostensibly as settlers, and they declared Texas 
independent of Mexico. Can it be said that the United 
States did not create as well as decide the struggle ? Can it be 
said that the government was not during the whole time anx- 
iously betraying its interest in the result, by perpetual solicita- 
tion of Mexico to cede the country as it was, whether in a state 
of insurrection or not ? Does not the law forbid individuals to 
take advantage of their own wrong ? And is it not the wrong 
of our citizens, transplanted for a short time to another soil^ 
which has enabled us to treat with them for that soil, against 
the consent and to the injury of Mexico ? So long as Spain 
was unable to recover any territory from the Mexicans, it 
could be matter of no ofience who purchased the soil of the 
new owners. But the Mexicans certainly have a right to be 
offended, if the government with whom it is at peace, first 
succeeds in tearing off a part of their country, by instigating 
resistance to their authority on the part of its citizens import- 
ed for the purpose, and then, after a few years have passed 
just sufficient to save appearances, it takes through the agency 
of those citizens that country very quietly within its own ju- 
risdiction, as the legitimate offspring of this treachery. 

The Mexicans may be a feeble people, wanting in the en- 
ergy which is characteristic of the United States, but they are 
not wanting in discernment. They long since penetrated the 
ambitious designs of their powerful neighbor, and they have 
not been without industry in watching and exposing its action 
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to the eyes of the civilized world. From the day of the ac- 
cession of General Jackson to the Presidency, to the last of 
his second term, no effort was left untried by him, by which he 
could hope to acquire Texas. In the summer of 1829, Mr. 
Anthony Butler, the person who was to be employed by him 
as his negotiator, came to Washington, and had long confer- 
ences with him, and with Mr. Van Buren, that he might 
be the more fully master of all the designs of the administra- 
tion. In 1830, General Jackson's own affidavit on record in 
the Court at Washington proves that he became fully aware 
of General Houston's schemes, but that instead of communi- 
cating his information to the government with which we were 
at peace, and which was most deeply affected by them, he 
con6ned himself to a letter of inquiry, addressed, not to the 
Governor, but to the Secretary of the Territory of Arkansas, 
and calculated rather to mvite a contradiction of the designs 
charged, than to elicit any facts. It should be recoUected, 
that this was at just about the same time that the singular 
article already quoted, intimating, as from a source entitled 
to ^' the highest credit," that Texas might '^throwoffthe 
yoke of allegiance to Mexico" — appeared in the columns of 
the State Gazette of this very Arkansas Territory* And not 
satisfied with the ordinary forms of official intercourse. Gen- 
eral Jackson himself, notwithstanding the position he occupied 
which seems to require no little deUcacy in the management 
of the foreign relations, kept up a constant interchange of 
private and confidential letters with Mr. Butler, the perpet- 
ually recurring burden of which, if we are to judge by the re- 
plies of that gentleman, was Texas, Texas. 

Mr. Tyler has been much blamed for carrying on a secret 
negotiation with Texas. We have no disposition to volun- 
teer any palliation of his measures ; but, we ask, what censure 
should his conduct bear in this instance, in comparison with 
that of his more distinguished predecessor ? He has, to be sure 
tried to betray the Union, by a sudden stroke of policy, into a 
measure which he knew a large part of it held in great detest- 
ation, and deemed subversive of the Constitution. But Gen- 
eral Jackson continued secretly at work during eight long 
years, coaxing, threatening, proposing treaties never to be 
executed, harping upon private claims, bad as well as good, 
for the sake of obtaining a denial of them that would make 
cause of quarrel, endeavoring to raise the most frivolous 
doubts, in order to unsetde the clear boundary of the Sabine, 
and only stopping short at the deliberate proposal by Mr. 
Butler, of carrying every thing by downright bribery and cor- 
ruption. 
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These facts are all substantiated even by the partial evi- 
dence (made so it should be observed, through the suppress- 
ions of the administration of Mr. Van Buren) which has been 
furnished in answer to a call of the House of Representatives 
at Washington. Yet they have never excited the public at- 
tention in a degree at all to correspond to the importance of 
the disclosures which they make. Most of the people believe 
very sincerely that this alarm about Texas is a most vision- 
ary fear — that no one has ever been in earnest in pressing the 
!)oint, and that it is rather to be regarded as a device of vio- 
ent abolitionists to injure the character of our public men than 
as having any foundation in truth and their own conduct. Lit- 
tle are they aware that the whole force of the administration 
under a most energetic President is proved by papers which 
defy contradiction to have been secretly exerted to bring about 
a cession of this territor)' voluntarily by Mexico, at the same 
time that it was instigating revolutionary movements on the 
part of persons leagued in the conspiracy within the limits of 
that territory itself, persons who left the United States for the 
purpose, in order to bring about by the use of force, the 
same result. 

The negotiation with Mexico finally failed. Mr. Butler 
could not succeed in effecting as much as he had promised to 
do and as a consequence he was obliged to retire from the 
scene. But it was not until after he had spent months in the 
territory of Texas itself and months more in Washington which 
were employed in arranging the details of the last act of trea- 
chery to a friendly nation. A final proposition was made to 
the government of Mexico to take all of the territory east of 
the Rio del Norte, up to the thirty-seventh parallel of latitude, 
and from thence west to the Pacific Ocean. This would have 
included a great part of upper California, New Mexico and 
Santa Fe — and for this immense territory the sum of six mil- 
lions of dollars was offered. And upon the rejection of this 
proposal Mr. Butler retired from his mission only f6r the pur- 
pose of ultimately taking up the thread of operations in Tex- 
as itself, and organizing more eflTectively by means of secret 
societies the other part of the plan which had been agreed 
upon. 

We have already remarked, that there are many ways in 
America to arrive at the same result. If one fails, another 
will be tried. The truth of this is visible enough throughout 
all the proceedings about Texas. General Samuel Houston 
the gentleman who had devised this scheme at Washington, 
about which President Jackson thought it proper to send 
all the way to the Secretary of State of the Territory of 
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Arkansas to inquire, had not been idle during the time that 
these negotiations were going on., He became a setder in 
Texas, very soon worked himself up into a discontented 
citizen, and finally became the head of an insurrectionary 
force. The quarrel came to an issue not long after Mr. But- 
ler had surrendered all hope from negotiation. And when 
it seemed by no means unlikely, that General Santa Anna, 
who was advancing with a military force from Mexico, 
would be able to stifle the revolt at once, the government 
at Washington, and General Jackson, by a subsequent let- 
ter, under his own signature, authorised and directed Gen- 
eral Gaines to advance into the territory of Texas, and re- 
main there, under the pretence that the boundary was still 
unsetded and that the presence of a United States force was 
necessary to secure it against Indian hostility. 

It appears that from the period of the recall of Mr. Butler 
from Mexico, and the breaking out of the struggle in Texas, 
which events were nearly cotemporaneous, the policy of the 
administration took a new turn. It was no longer necessary 
for the government of the United States to coax Mexico to 
a voluntary cession of a territory which was now in a state of 
hopeful rebellion. The more advisable course seemed to be 
to give as much aid and countenance to the insurrection as 
was consistent with our professedly neutral position, not 
merely by securing the presence of the United States troops 
in the theatre of the war, but also by trying to pick a quarrel 
with Mexico on a new and separate account of our own. 
Whilst on the one hand General Jackson announced by a 
message to Congress, on the 22d December, that under all 
the circumstances attending the contest in Texas, it was un- 
advisable at that time to acknowledge the independence of 
that country ; on the other hand he equally announced, six 
weeks afterwards, that no peaceful adjustment of certain mat- 
ters in controversy between the United States and Mexico 
could be expected, that was not sustained by war measures, 
and the granting of authority to make reprisals upon her com- 
merce. The decisive battle of San Jacinto had been fought, 
and General Santa Anna who had been made prisoner to the 
Texans, was sent to Washington to experience the double 
satisfaction of a war threat from the United States on one 
side, and of a sense of his personal danger from his victors on 
the other, if he did not use all his influence to bring about the 
grand desideratum, the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. He appears to have been willing to concede aU that 
was required of him under this state of duresse. The conse- 
quence was iounediately perceptible. Notwithstanding and 
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in spite of the message of the 22d of December, dissuading 
the acknowledgment of Texan Independence for many 
strong reasons therein given, an amendment was suddenly en- 
grafted upon the annual appropriation bill, in one of its last 
stages in the House of Representatives, three or four days 
prior to the third of March, 1837, which amendment provid- 
ed for the pay of a diplomatic agent to the republic of Texas, 
as soon as the President should receive satisfactory evidence 
that Texas was an independent power. The Senate con- 
sented. Almost, perhaps quite in the selfsame hour that the 
President signed the appropriation biU, he also obtained such 
evidence of the independence of Texas as to induce him 
forthwith, and before the expiration of the remaining minutes 
of his power as President, to nominate the diplomatic agent 
provided for in the bill. This was one of his very last offi- 
cial acts. If his policy had not been successful in acquiring 
to the United States this territory, he at any rate had the 
consolation to reflect that he had wrested it from Mexico, in 
payment for her obstinacy, in refusing to sell it when she was 
required so to do. 

After such an act as this, who is there that ought to won- 
der at the attempt of Mr. Tyler, to steal a march upon the 
country with a treaty ? Yet the lapse of less than seven 
years has had the effect of so far sinking the old proceeding 
into oblivion throughout the Northern States, that people ac- 
tually seem to regard this new one as something entirely un- 
precedented. Nothing wakes them up but the clap of thun- 
der which comes afttr the lightning has done all the damage 
possible. The two great parties are so afraid of doing or 
saying any thing which shall appear in the least to justify the 
organization of the third or abolition party, that they have 
united in striving to forget as far as possible that there are any 
questions at all which must grow out of the existence of slavery. 
Had they met those questions as they ought in the outset, it 
is not too much to say that there would not now have been 
any third party worth considering. It is not the mere mo- 
mentary outbreak against a measure upon the eve of accom- 
plishment, preceded by a cold and studied incredulity of its 
existence until it becomes evident beyond the possibility of 
contradiction, that will ever go far to counteract a systematic 
policy managed by persons occupying stations of power un- 
der the general government, or that will satisfy the just clamor 
of an irritated community after the time shall have passed 
when action might have been properly directed. 

And now that we can look back upon the history of this 
business, we think that one thing will be most particularly 
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striking to our observation. And that is, the change of re- 
lation which the United States bears to the territory of Texas 
at the present time from that which they bore in 1825, when 
the negotiations commenced. For then it was a simple pro- 
ceeding unclouded by any suspicion of sinister design. Even 
the blight of domestic slavery had not in any great degree 
fallen upon the land. But now we know the fact that slavery 
was introduced by the immigrants from these States in oppo- 
sition <o the law of Mexico. That it constituted the turn- 
ing point in the revolution of the Texans, and that it is the 
cause in behalf of which the whole power of our government 
has been exerted directly or indirectly as well in the negotia- 
tion that has taken place as in the subsequent operations of 
the settlers themselves. What is it then that the United 
States are called upon to sanction by now acquiring Texas ? 
Is it not the entire process by which we have converted a 
free into a Slave State, and extended the influence of the 
domestic institution at the cost of every principle of fair 
dealing and of right. And is this not a wholly new feature 
since the year 1825 which completely alters the nature of 
the transaction, and converts an honest and open oflfer to 
purchase into a sharper's contrivance to acquire property in 
an underhancf way, for an unjustiGable purpose ? 

Tiiere was very much such a burst of popular feeling in 1 837 
as has lately taken place against the measure. The Legisla- 
tures of Ohio, Massachusetts and Rhode Island passed resolu- 
tions which had then some effect in checking its prosecution. 
Yet had General Jackson remained at the head of the govern- 
ment, we have very little doubt that it would have been exe- 
cuted. But the policy of his wary successor was too cautious 
to make him willing to risk beginning his administration with a 
war and a completely disordered state of the finances at the 
same time. On the 4th of August, 1837, Mr. Memucan Hunt, 
specially appointed by Texas for the purpose, opened a nego- 
tiation with the Secretary of State, Mr. Forsyth, by proposing 
**to unite the two people under one and the same government." 
The first condition prescribed by his government was *' the 
free and unmolested authority over their slave population." 
This, it will be recollected, was about one month before 
the time at which the Congress of the United States had 
been called to meet by proclamation of Mr. Van Bur^n, on 
account of the suspension of specie payments by the banks 
throughout the Union. It was quite enough for the adminis- 
tration to be obliged to face an active and powerful opposition 
on the subject of the currency, without adding the plentiful 
materials to be gathered from the prospect of a war with a 
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neighboring power. Mexico had protested against the recog- 
nition of Texan Independence, carried through, as it had 
been, in the manner already described ; but she had also of- 
fered to remove all reasonable grounds of complaint on the 
score upon which General Jackson had endeavored to press 
the two countries into war — the claims for indemnity to pri- 
vate citizens. No other pretext, therefore, remained to save 
the United States from the odium of incurring the war to jus- 
tify its own wrong done in Texas. Mr. Van Buren did not 
feel himself seated firmly enough to encounter the fury of 
such a tempest as this would excite. He directed Mr. 
Forsyth to decline the offer of the Texan government, made 
through Mr*. Hunt. And in his refusal he distinctly assigned 
as the reason, that the Mexican government might consider 
such an act as tantamount to a declaration of war. Even 
Mr. Senator Walker, in his pamphlet, is obliged to confess, 
which he does with singular disinterestedness, considering 
that he is and has been the " Magnus Apollo" of the Tex- 
ans, that 'Mn 1837, within a few weeks or months succeed- 
ing our recognition of the independence of Texas, and be- 
fore her recognition by any foreign powers, it (that is the an- 
nexation by treaty) might have subjected us to unjust impu- 
tations, and therefore it might have been deemed inexpedient 
under such a time and under such circumstances.^^ The 
italic letters belong to Mr. Walker, and not to us, and we 
agree with him in every thing affirmed or implied in the sen- 
tence, excepting in the statement that the ^'imputations" to 
which we should have subjected ourselves would have been 
"unjust." 

What Mr. Van Buren would have done under other cir- 
cumstances, or what he will do if he should again get into 
power, we shall not undertake to pronounce. We judge no 
man excepting by his acts, and under the same rule, we are 
willing to give him all the credit which his conduct in this in- 
stance deserves. At the same time, judging him by all of his 
acts taken together, we must confess that we have no confi- 
dence in his discovering any obstacles to this treaty of annex- 
ation which the people do not themselves most distinctly fur- 
nish to his vision. 

Let us now return to Mr. Senator Walker, who appears to 
think that the difficulties in the way of reannexation, as he is al- 
ways pleased to call it, which existed in 1837, are now re- 
moved. "But now," he says in his pamphlet, " when seven 
years have elapsed since our recognition of the independence 
of Texas ; and she has been recognised for many years as an 
bdependent power by the great nations of Europe, and her 
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sovereigDty fully established, and fully acknowledged, there can 
be no objection to such a treaty at this period." From all 
which we can only gather that this gentleman thinks Mexico 
is now barred of her claim by a sort of statute of limitations 
interpolated into the law of nations like that which runs against 
the recovery of small debts with us. But with all due defer- 
ence to the gentleman, it is not exactly what tre think in this 
case, that should be our guide, but what the world will think 
and juslly think, too. Does the delay of seven years alter in 
any respect the nature of one of those peculiar ^^circum- 
stances^^ to which Mr. Walker so signiBcantly alludes as mak- 
ing the act inexpedient in 1837 ? Does it in the least mod- 
ify the objections of Mexico to the measure ? We have the 
best reason to know that it does not. For the Mexican gov- 
ernment and the Mexican Minister, General Almonte, more 
keen-sighted than most of our news-mongers in Washington, 
appear to have got a scent of the negotiation proposed by 
Mr. Tyler as early as in August last. 

On the 23d of that month, Mr. de Boccanegra, the For- 
eign Secretary of Mexico, addressed a note to Mr. Waddy 
Thompson, the Minister of the United States, in which he 
in quite a spirit of foresight, alluded to the fact that a '^ propo- 
sition would be submitted to the deliberation of the Congress 
of the United States" at the present session, " to incorporate 
with them, the so-called republic of Texas," and he went on 
further to request Mr. Thompson to announce to his govern- 
ment that Mexico would consider the adoption of such an act 
equivalent to a declaration of war, 'leaving" as he says, ^^to 
the civilized world to determine with regard to the justice of 
the cause of the Mexican nation in a struggle which it has 
been so far from provoking." Not content with this notice, 
General Almonte, the Mexican Minister at Washington, 
wrote on the third of November a letter to the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Upshur, in which he says that this annexation, 
*Mf carried into effect, cannot be considered by Mexico in 
any other aspect than as a direct aggression." ^^ He more- 
over declares, by express order of his government, that on 
sanction being given by the Executive of the Union to the 
incorporation of Texas into the United States, he will con- 
sider his mission ended ; seeing that, as the Secretary of 
State will have learned, the Mexican government is resolved 
to declare war so soon as it receives information of such an 
act." This is surely plam spoken enough. Mr. Upshur, to 
be sure, took the matter up in a very high strain, and affiect- 
ing to consider his country insulted by an impatation which if 
not merited would scarcely have required notice, he evaded 
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answering the material question entirely. But there is reason 
to believe that this letter was not without its effect in bring- 
ing about a modiBcation of the course of the President, so far 
as to make that a secret and clandestine transaction, which 
was designed to have been announced in his message to Con- 
gress, at the commencement of the session. 

Another of Mr. Walker's reasons why the case is not now 
the same that it was in 1837, is, that the independence of 
Texas "is now recognized by the great nations of Europe, 
and her sovereignty fully established and fully acknowledg- 
ed," which it was not at that time. The argument, then, 
is something of this sort : — Texas was not quite assured of 
her independence in 1837, and therefore, considering her pe- 
culiar circumstances, it was not advisable for us to take her 
under our protection at that time, when she most needed it. 
But now that she is well established, independent, and has the 
support of foreign nations, is just the moment for her to 
cease to be so, for the sake of joining us. Surely, if Texas 
be now able to go on alone, countenanced as she is by the 
great powers of Europe, there are many reasons why the 
United States should join to sustain her in that policy instead 
of tempting her to adopting an opposite one. One of the 
strongest is, that it would be the means of completely avoid- 
ing the imputation of any such motives or unworthy designs 
as Mr. Upshur immediately perceived in General Almonte's 
letter ; probably because his own conscience was the moni- 
tor that made him watch for them there. There will not 
be any question hereafter made of the disinterestedness of 
the United Stales, if time shall show that they have in no 
way gained what seems a benefit to themselves by the seces- 
sion of Texas from Mexico. Surely, if we consider many 
portions of the policy of the government as it has been at- 
tempted very faintly to delineate it in these papers, the good 
faith of the country stands in great need of some such ultimate 
justification as this in the eyes of the world. Surely, nothing 
would at this moment go farther to save our history from one 
of its most unfortunate pages than a determination now made 
tabe friendly to Texas, exactly as we are friendly to every 
other nation of the globe. 

Unfortunately, however, for him the end of Mr. Walter's 
pamphlet contradicts the beginning. This country of Texas, 
whose independence " is now so fully recognized by the 
great nations of Europe, and her sovereignty so fully estab- 
lished" on the seventh page turns out on the nineteenth and 
twentieth pages to be ** a power too feeble to guard her rights 
as a neutral power." ^^ The iSag of England will soon float 
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over it as a British province, carved out of the dismembered 
valley of the West." " But even if not a dependency or a 
colony, England, as she always heretofore has done in the 
case of neutrals, would seize upon her soil, her coast, her 
harbors, her rivers, and our and her Indians, in her invasion 
of the valley of the West ; and the only certain measure of 
defence and protection is the re-annexation of Texas." Such 
is the statement of the condition of Texas, when it suits Mr. 
Walker to consider her as not so well established, nor her in- 
dependence so fully recognized. Her condition is, then, not 
yet much changed from what it was in 1837. If this be 
granted, then have the Mexicans reasonable ground for hope 
that ihey may yet get back their territory, provided that we 
do not commit a hostile act by taking possession of it our- 
selves, in the name and on the application of the insurgents. 
In which case, we clearly break our treaty with a power with 
which we are at peace, for the sake of an acquisition of ter- 
ritory ; or in other words, the *' circumstances" which Mr. 
Walker speaks nf as forbidding the act in 1837, remain in 
statu quo in 1844. In our humble opinion, there is no get- 
ting away from this dilemma. Either Texas can maintain 
her independence or she cannot. If she can, then would it 
be perfectly safe, and very creditable to the Union, to sus- 
tain her independent attitude. If she cannot, then Mexico 
has a right to complain of our hostility if we take from her the 
chance of recovering her territory. 

We have now gone through with the most material part of 
the history of our relations with Texas and Mexico, and we 
con6dently challenge any impartial person to review it, and 
then deny that there is a broad difference observable between 
the early and late policy of the government on this subject. 
The administration of Mr. Adams sought to acquire the land, 
free from any and every incumbrance with which it is now 
loaded, in a fair, open, and honorable manner. That of his 
successor stimulated the pt^ople of the United States to go 
and take possession of it under the cloak of amity, and then, 
by every artiGce, endeavored to wrest from the hands of a 
nation, with which we professed to be at peace, the territory 
which they obstinately refused to cede of their own accord. 
One of the most striking features of this new policy, was the 
establishment of the institution of domestic slavery, directly in 
the face of the Mexican authority. This was the common 
bond designed to keep the insurgents steady to the interests 
of the United States. It is the bond which now holds them 
to the policy of annexation. The rumor about their seeking 
the protection of Great Britain, b only designed to catch such 
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simpletons in the Free States as are predisposed to believe 
any thing that may be told them. Tkey seek the protection of 
a power, which knocks the manacles off from every slave with- 
in the scope of its influence ! They voluntarily seek to sacri- 
fice a property in man, to defend and sustain which, they un- 
dertook the insurrection against the Mexican power ! The 
idea is amusing, to those who have watched with attention the 
desperation with which the same men, when citizens of the 
United States, and their friends, have always contended for 
that property. Sooner than that this should take plac(3, the 
whole of the company immigrating into Texas, would vacate 
the lands of that territory, and return to these favored regions, 
where slavery and the constitution are said to flourish togeth- 
er and where it is treason to doubt the propriety of continuing 
special privileges, which have the effect of encouraging the 
increase of the slave population. When will the free citizens, 
who love our institutions, cease to be led blindfold into the 
snares which are so unblushingly prepared for them ? 

When Mr. Walker, acting in concurrence with General 
Jackson, succeeded in obtaining the recognition, by the Unit- 
ed States, of the independence of Texas, in the manner 
which has been already explained, he probably congratulated 
himself upon the measure, considering it as one step nearer to 
the great object of his wishes. He did not then foresee 
the rise of a new objection to it, growing out of the very 
change thus effected in the relation of that country to ours. 
He did not perceive that the admission of Texas as an inde- 
pendent foreign State was an unprecedented act of power in 
the general government not sanctioned by the examples either 
of Louisiana or the Florida treaties. 

This objection is now very gravely urged in many quarters, 
and, we must confess, we see no way to remove it, consist- 
ently with the slightest respect to the Constitution, which the 
members of Congress are all sworn to support. Although 
the acquisition of territory under the treaties referred to was 
a very questionable proceeding, when judged by the naked 
provisions of the constitution, still, as the people sanctioned 
the act by their silence, we shall not now undertake, so far as 
that goes, to review the decision. What Mr. Jefferson, the 
person under whose administration the cession of Louisiana 
took place, thought of the matter, is very well known. In 
his letter to Wilson Carey Nicholas, he says — " But when I 
consider that the limits of the United States are precisely fix- 
ed by the treaty of 1783, that the constitution expressly de- 
clares itself to be made for the United States, I cannot help 
believing the intention was not to permit Congress to admit 
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into the Union new States, which should be formed out" (that 
is, beyond the limits) " of ihe territory for which, and under 
whose authority alone, they were then acting. I do not be- 
lieve it was meant that they might receive England, Ireland, 
Holland, &c., into it, which would be the case on your con- 
struction. When an instrument admits two constructions — 
the one safe, the other dangerous — the one precise, the other 
indefinite — I prefer that which is safe and precise. I had 
rather ask an enlargement of power from the nation, where it 
is found necessary, than to assume it by a construction which 
would make our powers boundless. Our peculiar security is 
is in the possession of a written constitution. lAi va w^i 
make it a blank paper by construction.^^ 

This is strong reasoning, but we have long been aware of 
the fact, that much as the citizens of the Southern States 
profess to revere the memory of Mr. Jefferson, and to follow 
his doctrines, they seldom respect them in practice,* further 
than as they happen to coincide with the immediate policy 
which they have in view. Doubtful as Mr. Jefferson was of 
his power, the cession of Louisiana, nevertheless, took place. 
It was, however, but the cession of a territory by a govern- 
ment of the old, to one in the new world ; it did not involve 
the question whether one government itself could cede itself, 
or another accept of such a cession. The United States as- 
sumed the territorial rights, subject to no existing political 
conditions, on the part of the small number of people who 
occupied the lands. They agreed to incorporate them into 
the Union whenever they should become numerous enough to 
organize a State ; but in the interval they assumed to them- 
selves the imlimited right of regulating the government, and 
parcelling out for sale the unoccupied lands. The population 
that has been since admitted into the Union, was thus, in a 
great degree, drawn from the original States, by the induce- 
ments presented in the new lands, and the prospect of a con- 
tinuance in the enjoyment of all the privileges of citizenship. 
It had never voluntarily expatriated itself. It had never un- 
dertaken, by virtue of such expatriation, to exercise indepen- 
dent powers of government unknoun to our laws, nor had it 
ever ceased to be amenable to our authority. 

The case of Texas is of a very different kind. Texas 
claims to be an independent sovereignty ; the United States 
admit that she is one. She applies to be admitted to the 
Union ; she does not propose to cede territory merely. She 
proposes to come in at once, and to exercise such rights of 
citizenship as she shall beforehand insist upon securing to her- 
self, by conditions to be agreed upon. The United States, 
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on the other hand, must assume new liabilities, and acknowl- 
edge a new set of authorities. They roust acknowledge the 
validity of an act done by officers of another party, to a treaty 
which either makes them of equal authority with their own, or 
which, at one blow, destroys all the authority which they 
possess to do the act. There can be no medium. In this 
connexion it has been rather humorously asked by some, who 
would be the President of the country, after a treaty had been 
made joining Texas and the United States, supposing that 
such an act were constitutional. Would it be John Tyler, 
or Samuel Houston, either, or both together ? The question, 
odd as it may appear, contains the gist of the whole matter. 
Can a government by a treaty consent to annihilate itself ? 
Then where is the binding force of the treaty, after it is 
made ? But, if it does not annihilate itself, it enters into the 
treaty on equal terms with the government with which it 
treats ? In this instance, Texas would treat as a State, not 
with the separate States, as such, but with the United States. 
She is able then to assume a position, and to dictate terms 
towards us, such as no other of the States since the Decla- 
ration of Independence could have done. It is not necessary 
that such a treaty should compel her to recognise the consti- 
tution. Her position in the Union would then be secured by 
that treaty, whilst that of the other States would rest upon 
the constitution. If, then, the people of Texas were to take 
it into their heads to violate the conditions of the constitution, 
whilst they adhere to their treaty, what would be the mode 
of redress ? Or, on the other hand, if they broke the treaty, 
who would conduct the nes^otiations that must follow, and when 
would a resort to war be justifiable ? 

But the authorities of Texas may consent for the purpose 
of gaining an admission to resort to a new expedient to avoid 
the force of this objection. They may consent to disfran- 
chise themselves, and to become simply a territory of the 
United States. Indeed it has been intimated that such has 
been the shape in which the treaty has placed the subject. 
Yet one moment's consideration will serve to show that this 
is only an evasion, and does not remove the difficulty. We 
have acknowledged Texas as an independent State. Is it 
competent for us at any moment, by virtue of a treaty to de- 
ny our words and to declare in the very act to which she is a 
party that she is no State at all ? If a territory, she either 
has a government or she has not. If she has, then our objec- 
tion is not removed. If she has not, and is without a govern- 
ment, why has not Mexico all the rights to rule over her which 
she once had, and which she never has renounced. A confes- 
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sioD that she must receive a form of government from a 
neighboring State surely makes our wrong the greater in sub- 
stituting ourselves as the sovereign in lieu of the rightful one. 
How can a govemsient cede a territory by a treaty without 
possessing the powers to carry that treaty into execution ? 
But this very treaty denies to the government such powers be- 
cause it annihilates it at the very moment that it should begin 
to exercise them. Such an anomaly was never before heard 
of in political history. We can recollect examples of States 
acquired by conquest, and by negotiation, but we do not re- 
member one which resolved itself by its own act into its orig- 
inal element, the territory upon which it is founded. 

Let us put the case in still another light. If the govern- 
ment of the United States can treat with Texas respecting a 
union of the two countries, in any shape whatever it may 
please to put it, it is equally able to treat with any other na- 
tion under the sun. Supposing, then, that in the heat of a 
revolution like that of France, before the period of its wild 
excesses, the national asseii^bjy of that or any other Euro- 
pean people should send over ambassadors to the United 
States, to treat respecting a union of the two countries. Sup- 
posing that a President should be found ready to negotiate with 
them,^ and a Legislature, one or both branches, prepared to 
sanction a treaty thus made. Supposing that one of the 
conditions should be the transfer of the seat of government of 
the two countries to some common centre, somewhere on an 
island, if such could be found, situated half-way between 
them. Supposing that John Tyler, like Samuel Houston, 
should consent to have his power annihilated, and a French 
President over the two countries set over his head. Would 
it then be pretended by any human being that either the Pre- 
sident or Congress would have been exercising powers grant- 
ed under the constitution ? Yet it would be difficult to deny 
that each of these powers Is in the constitution, if it be once 
granted that Texas can be admitted by treaty. It may be 
objected to us, that we are putting an extreme case. But in 
this instance an extreme case is only necessary to show, in a 
still more glaring light, the character of a constitutional doc- 
trine. If the President and Congress can treat with a for- 
eign power in such a manner as to disturb all the existing re- 
lations between the States, by the introduction of that for- 
eign power into the government without the consent of the 
people of those States, then, as Mr. Jefferson most truly 
observes, in another passage of the letter already quoted, 
'^ We have no constitution." Any thing and every thing 
may be done, which the caprice, or the ambition, or the 
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spirit of intrigue of a few men in Washington may prompt 
them to do, under the form of a solemn treaty. 

It is, then, obvious that there is a broad line of distinction 
marked out, between the cession by a government of an in- 
dependent State of a part of its territory not having a govern- 
ment, to the United States, by a treaty, and the formation of 
a new social compact between the people living under two 
distinct forms of government, by the force of such an in- 
strument. Tn the former class may be ranked the Louisiana 
and Florida treaties, and the late treaty of Washington, 
of which Mr. Walker tries to make use as a precedent. 
Under the latter class must be ranked every project of a 
treaty like the one proposed to be made with Texas. Whilst 
it may be a fair question whether treaties of the former kind 
may not be made, so long as they only have the effect of en- 
larging the territory of the Union, it seems to us that not the 
shadow of a doubt can be thrown upon our position respecting 
the latter. A treaty of this kind seems to us at war with 
every theory of republicanism which has been ever acknowl- 
edged in America. It is' imposing upon the people of the 
States new conditions, without tlieir consent or privity. It 
is, in point of fact, a revolution. After such an event, the 
constitution of the United States no longer can be regarded 
as the rule of action, but the President, by virtue of his pat- 
ronage and the treaty-making power, becomes a more abso- 
lute sovereign than half of the monarchs of Europe. 

So obvious and palpable is the stretch of power which this 
doctrine of annexing a foreign country, by the mere force of a 
treaty, assumes for the general government, that it is wonder- 
ful it should ever have found a single advocate among those 
who have always professed a wish to restrain its tendencies 
to consolidation by all possible means. They who object to 
duties for the protection of home manufactures, or to a na- 
tional bank, from constitutional scruples, and yet concede 
this great power, do indeed strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. Yet, if we inquire into the reason which prompts to 
such very opposite views of the powers of the general gov- 
ernment in the same men, we must come back to the ground 
of the Massachusetts resolutions. Whatever road we may 
take in public affairs, whatever question we may propose, they 
all terminate in the same point. The maintenance of the 
property representation is the pole star by which the course 
of the ship of state is steered. Is it necessary to deny the 
existence of a power in the constitution ? It is, because it is 
feared that an unequal benefit may be derived from its use by 
the Free States. Is it necessary, on the contrary, to strain 
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that instrument beyond all reasonable limits ? It is, because 
the benefit is all to accrue to the small number who wish to 
hold a perpetuity of property in man, and through that the 
control which they have acquired over the afiairs of the 
Union. 

These are solemn truths. They are not told for the sake 
of exciting discontent at our existing institutions, but for the 
sake of rousing the people, as far as possible, to maintain 
them inviolate. Is it possible, that this great republic should 
suffer itself long to be led by such blind guides, as the advo- 
cates of slavery, or their allies among the political managers 
of the Free States ? We cannot yet believe that it is. Let 
slavery remain a local matter within the limits of those States 
in which it is established, and we know of nothing to create 
cause of uneasiness. But when it threatens to raise its fear- 
ful head over the whole land, when it bends the policy of the 
government to subserve its own selfish purposes, when it un- 
dertakes completely to alter the relations between the States, 
established by their frame of government, and to overawe the 
spirit of liberty, then is the time t6 cry aloud, and spare not. 
There must be some favorable change in a few years, or else 
the great objects for which the constitution was adopted, will 
disappear from sight, and it will cease to be the pride and the 
boast of all intelligent Americans. 

Mr. Walker, whose pamphlet is understood to be the text- 
book of the friends of the annexation of Texas, maintains that 
there are three ways of arriving at his object in a constitu- 
tional manner. The first is by virtue of the treaty-making 
power. This has already been considered. The second is, 
by force of the first clause of the third section.of tlie fourth 
article, which is in these words : — 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union ; but no 
new Slate shall l>e formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, or 
part» of States, without the consent of the Legislatures of the States, as 
well as of the Congress. 

Mr. Walker maintains that this is an unlimited grant of pow- 
er to the Congress. Hence that a simple act of the Legisla- 
ture, passed by a bare majority in each branch, is all that is ne- 
cessary to admit a foreign State, no matter what, — Mexico, 
Russia, or even the Celestial Empire, on the other side of the 
globe, into the Union. 

This construction, coming, as it does, from a gentleman 
who could not see in the same instrument from which he de* 
rives this power, a sufficient authority to incorporate a nation- 
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al bank, is certainly calculated to amaze reasonable observers 
of political affairs. There are persons, even in the free 
States, who cannot perceive the inconsistency involved in 
supporting these two propositions, under any single theory 
that has ever yet been maintained of our federal system. 
Neither are they immediately aware of the singular use now 
for the first time made of a provision of the constitution, ori- 
ginally incorporated into it for a very different purpose. 
One of the modes by which the gentlemen who represent 
property in man succeed in pushing their system into opera- 
tion is, through the bold manner in which they advance their 
propositions. We have heard persons doubt whether a 
good answer could be made to this, at the same time that 
they had no belief whatever in its soundness. Such things 
make us fear sometimes that the spirit of our institutions has 
already evaporated under the scorching influences of slavery, 
and nothing is left to us but the residuum of forms. Let us 
look at the subject calmly for a moment, and see whether 
there is one atom of foundation for any of these judgements. 
The provision of the constitution is, that ^^ new States may 
be admitted by Congress into this Union." Does Mr. 
Walker mean, under this clause, to insist that old States shall 
also be included ? A State, according to the best authori- 
ties, is defined to be a Republic or Commonwealth. In or- 
der to the full comprehension of the phrase "New States," 
we must therefore infer that some other communities were in- 
tended than those in which the forms of government had been 
long established. This inference is proved to be perfectly 
just, by the very next sentence, which makes certain restric- 
tions to the power already granted in that preceding, all of 
which have reference to the fact that the States proposed to 
be admitted are new, that is, just constituted. " But no new 
State," it says, *' shall he formed or erected within the juris- 
diction of any other State, nor any State be formed by the 
junction of two or more States or parts of States without 
the consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, as 
well as of the Congress." It is, then, to the formation or erec- 
tion of new States that the whole paragraph applies — to the 
creation of new social communities, and not to the recogni- 
tion of old ones. It was designed to provide for the incor- 
poration of those societies which were to rise up in the for- 
ests of the West, on the territories originally comprised with- 
in the charters of certain colonies, but ceded by them to the 
United States before the adoption of the constitution, and not 
for the indefinite recognition of every foreign government at 
the mere will of the Congress, whenever it should please 
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such a goverament to be called one of the United States. 
The words of the article can bear no other construction with- 
out positive violence to their meaning. The spirit of the 
whole instrument is still more adverse to Mr. Walker's idea, 
for it breathes throughout a government of limited powers for 
the perpetuation of the blessings of liberty to the people who 
adopted it and to their posterity. But what limit can be set 
to the powers granted to the Congress, if it once be granted 
that the act of a bare majority can at any time introduce new 
elements into the social system, the character of which the 
people of the States can as little regulate as they can foresee ? 
Luckily, on this point, we are not left without the means 
of knowing what was the intent of the framers of the consti- 
tution in adopting the article in question. We find from Mr. 
Madison's report of the debates had in the convention, that 
the view we have taken of it is the correct one. The arti- 
cle was originally designed to meet the contingency that was 
foreseen as likely to happen of the formation of new States 
within the limits of the territory of the Union. Among the 
propositions brought forward by Mr. Edmund Randolph at 
the outset, which propositions are well known to have em- 
braced the principles ultimately incorporated into the consti- 
tution, the tenth runs in the following words : — 

Resolved^ That provision ought to be made for the admission of States 
lawfully arising within the limits of the United States^ whetJier from a toI- 
untary junction of government and territory, or otherwise, with the con- 
sent of a number of voiced in the l*lational Legislature less than the 
whole. 

It will be seen at once what the intention was in introduc- 
ing this proposition at all. It was not to enlarge the system 
by the incorporation into it of foreign States, but to open a 
way for the preservation of the existing territorial rights of 
the Union, without the necessity of including them within the 
limits of the existing States. This would have been incon- 
venient, by reviving the difficult questions that had once 
been settled by the voluntary act of the States, claiming the 
territories at the westward, which had been induced to sur- 
render their claims for the common good. The States to 
be admitted were only those which might lawfully arise tvUhin 
the limits of the United States. There is no ambiguity in 
this language, whatever. Accordingly, we find that in this 
very language the tenth proposition of Mr. Randolph was on 
tlie 5th of June, 1787, adopted by the convention, and made 
the basis of the article upon the subject. In this form, it, 
together with the rest of the propositions that had been 
agreed to, was referred to the committee of detail, appointed 
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on the 24th of July, with powers to report a constitution in 
form. At the same time, however, the independent proposi- 
tions that had then been offered by Mr. Charles Pinckney 
and Mr. Patterson, were referred to the same committee, 
probably with a view to give that committee full powers to 
make such modifications in the language of the new instru- 
ment as might appear advisable and best, after a full compar- 
ison of all the plans with each other. It must be noted, that 
Mr. Pinckney's article 14th, runs in the following words : — 

The Legislature shall have power to admit neto States into the Union, 
on the same terms wiUi the original States ; provided two-thirds of the 
members present in both Houses agree. 

Mr. Patterson's was still more concise. 

Resolvedy That provision be made for the admission of new States into 
the Union. 

Now, by a comparison of these two propositions with that 
of Mr. Randolph, it will immediately be perceived that the 
former intends to provide for the same contingency with the 
latter, and that the difference is only in the shorter form of 
expressing the same idea. Mr. Randolph proposed, that 
"provision ought to be made for the admission of States law- 
fully arising within the limits of the United States.^^ The 
other two gentlemen describe the same communities as ^^new 
States," and cut off the circumlocution. Had not this been 
their motive, how much easier would it have been to have 
said other Slates, or foreign States, as Mr. Sherman actually 
did in a proposition we shall presently notice. This would 
indeed have expressed the idea now advanced by Mr. Walk- 
er, but it was not the one which they intended to express. 
They were looking to the Western Territory with as single 
an eye as Mr. Randolph. 

\V*e have stated these facts, to show how the word "new" 
came to be incorporated into the present article of the consti- 
tution. This and the provision requiring a two-thirds vote 
were borrowed by the committee of detail, from the propo- 
sitions of Messrs. Pinckney and Patterson, in order fully to 
carry out the idea presented by Mr. Randolph. The seven- 
teenth article, as reported by them on the sixth of August, is 
in the following words : — 

New States lawfully constituted or established within the limits of the 
United States maj be admitted, by the Legislature, into this govern- 
ment; but to such admission the consent of two thirds of the members 
present in each house shall be necessary. If a new State shall arise 
within the limits of any of the present States, the consent of the Legisla- 
tures of such States shall be also necessary to its admission. If the ad- 
mission be consented to, the new State shall be admitted on the same 
terms with the original States. But the Legislature may make condi- 
tions with the new States, concerning the public debt which shall then 
be subsisting. 
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* It will be perceived that this form of the article only made 
still more striking the intention of the framers of the constitu- 
tion to limit its application to communities which might there- 
after be formed mthin the limits of the Union, In this view 
it is, that the incorporation into it of the word ^^new," which 
was not in IVlr. Randolph's original proposition, is of great 
consequence. We now come to consider the reasons why 
this proposition, as reported by the committee of detail, was 
subsequently modified into the shape in which it now stands. 
We think it can be made evident that the change was not de- 
signed to favor any projects of enlargement of the Union, to 
say the least of it. It appears that on the 29th of August, 
when the article came before the convention for consid- 
eration, Mr. Gouvemeur Morris objected to it in its new 
shape, because it made the admission of the Western States 
upon equal terms with the original States, imperative, with 
a single exception, relative to the public debt then subsisting. 
^^He did not wish to throw power Into the hands of the 
Western country." These are his words, as reported by 
Mr. Madison. Hence it is to be inferred, that be wished to 
retain, in the hands of the Congress,, the ability to make con- 
ditions of admission even to those new communities about to 
be formed within the limits of the Union ; the very principle 
contended for, by the Northern States, it should be observed, 
at the time of the admission of Missouri. Not being satis- 
fied with the article as it stood, he proposed the following as 
a substitute : — 

AVio States may be admitted by the Le^slature into the Union ; but 
no new States shall be erected within the limits of any of the present 
States, without the consent of the Legislature of such State, as well as 
of the general Legislature. 

And this substitute being nearly the same thing with the 
article, as it actually stands, was adopted, six States voting 
In favor, and five against it. 

The position of Vermont, a territory at that time neither 
in nor out of the Union, and seeking to be admitted without 
the necessity of securing the consent of New York, appears 
to have had a great effect upon the form in which this arti- 
cle was ultimately adopted. Luckily, her situation has given 
us a strong proof of a cumulative character how much im- 
portance the framers of the constitution attached to the word 
"netr," as joined to "States," in the connexion of this ar- 
ticle. Mr. Sherman moved the following substitute, which 
distinctly covers the ground assumed by Mr. Walker, in bis 
pamphlet : — 

The Legislature ahall have power to admit iftker States into the Uiiioa ; 
and new States to be formed by the division or junction of Stales now 
in the Union, with the consent of the Legislatnie of such States. 
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This substitute adopts the word ^^ other^^ instead of th^ 
word ^^new," and, still more significantly, it opposes it to the 
word '* new" that follows, as applied to the creation of States 
to be formed by dividing or uniting existing States. It can, 
therefore, hardly be doubted, that this was considered as test- 
ing the sense of the convention upon the article as it stands. 
The substitute was designed to include a power of admitting 
other States, whether old or new. The article, as it stands, 
confined itself to future communities about to be formed in 
the forests of the West. How much force is then due to the 
decision of the convention which rejected the substitute, six 
States voting in the negative, to five in the affirmative, and 
then adopted the article as proposed by Mr. Morris, eight 
States voting in favor, and three against it ! 

We are conscious how very dry all merely constitutional 
questions are to the great mass of readers. We have, there- 
fore, endeavored to condense this history much more than is 
altogether to the advantage of the argument. So conclusive, 
however, does the view of it which we have taken seem to us 
that we are willing to let it go even in its present shape, with- 
out any further amplification. We trust, that after this the 
public will no longer listen to any pretence of power to be 
derived under this article, at least, for the annexation of a 
foreign State to the Union. If the act is to be done at all. It 
is surely not to be done by men sworn to support the consti- 
tution, in the face of a distinct declaration of its sense, by 
those who were engaged in its construction. 

The last of the three modes by which Mr. Walker thinks 
that the annexation may be effected, is through the act of any 
one of the States of the Union, with the sanction of Con- 
gress. He derives H|bis remarkable power not from any 
direct authority given in the constitution, but by implication 
from that clause of the tenth section of the first article, which 
forbids any State from entering into any agreement or com- 
pact with another Sta't^ t>r with a foreign power, without 
having the conse^^of Congress thereto. But if this consent 
can be obtained, he thinks the power to make such a com- 
pact remains in the States unaffected by the prohibition, and 
that under cover of these words '* compact or agreement," 
any one of them may, at its pleasure, merge into itself, or be 
merged into any foreign State. 

This is, to say the least of it, a new view of the constitution 
of the United States. So far as the annexation of Texas is 
concerned, we regard it as presenting the least dangerous 
mode of effecting it which has yet been suggested ; and could 
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we for a moment be brought to assent to tbe validity of the 
reasoning by which it is pressed, we are not sure that we 
should be afraid of running the risk of its happening by this 
means. But, were the scheme practicable, — were the State 
of Louisiana or of Arkansas willing to sink its present organ- 
ization, for the purpose of embracing Texas within its limits, 
no one knows better than Mr. Walker, that the main object 
of the whole undertaking would thereby be defeated. Tbe 
purpose of annexing Texas, is to create out of it several new 
States, each of which shall have the benefit of the rule of 
federal representation, as well in the Senate as in the House 
of Representatives. And through this division into States, 
the object is to gain just so many more electoral votes for 
President and Vice-President, with which to defend the rep- 
resentation of property in man, as there would be new mem- 
bers of the Senate thus obtained. Now, were Texas incor- 
porated into Louisiana or Arkansas, no more Senators could 
be made than now exist ; and the struggle against Wisconsin 
and Iowa, and all the rest of the Western Territory would 
remain to be made as now. The Senate is, after all, the 
stronghold of property representation in this government, be- 
cause there, the inequality between the increase of the free 
and the slave States does not operate to restore the balance 
in favor of the former, as it does in the popular branch, and 
in the electoral colleges. Nothing can shake that power in 
the Senate, if it be once fortified by the addition of Texas as 
a territory. But its imion with one of the existing States 
would not strengthen it in that body materially. We cannot, 
therefore, avoid the conviction, that this third mode of annex- 
ing Texas to the Union is not intended to be seriously re- 
commended, and that it has rather been thrown out as a pos- 
sibility, in case of the failure of the other two, than with any 
serious belief that it could be made acceptable, either to the 
State which would be swallowed up in the operation, or to 
the interest ostensibly to be promoted by it. 

But, even were it otherwise — were the whole of the party 
in favor of annexation to press it as a proper measure, we 
must maintain that the scheme is directly and palpably at war 
with existing provisions of the constitution, which absolutely 
forbid every attempt of the kind. Mr. Walker, in his zeal 
for annexation, appears to have looked only at tbe last clause 
of tbe tenth section, under which he derives his power, and 
to have neglected the first. Yet, what are the words of the 
first ? Are they not these ? 

^^ No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con* 
federation." 
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The prohibition is absolute. No State can even set on 
foot a negotiation with Texas, without at once violating her 
obligations to the Union. Indeed, bow could it be other- 
wise ? What power of control would there be in the gov- 
ernment of the United States over the foreign relations of the 
country, if this clause were not in the constitution } The 
provision whiph follows forbidding the States to enter into any 
compact or agreement with another State or with a foreign 
power, without the consent of Congress, manifestly has refer- 
ence to certain cases of extreme necessity ; it by no means 
conflicts with the clause which we have quoted. This may 
easily be seen by noting the context, much of which has ref- 
erence only to a state of war. " No State," it says, " shall 
without the consent of Congress, lay any duly of tonnage, 
keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State or a foreign pow- 
er, or engage in war unless actually invaded or in such immi- 
nent danger as will not admit of delay." Some of these 
powers may not be exercised at all excepting by consent of 
Congress, and others may be exercised upon certain contin- 
gencies of war, without that consent, but they are alt of a 
character which cannot and ought not to be resorted to ex- 
cepting in cases in which it is clear that the Stales must 
do so for some very strong and peculiar reason. This 
seems to be the cause of the difference of the language used 
in this and in the first clause of the same section already 
quoted. '* No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation" whatever, upon any terms, with or without 
the consent of Congress — but it may, with such consent, enter 
into " a compact or agreement" with another State or a for- 
eign power, that is, some arrangement justified by extreme 
necessity, either for mutual defence or for protection, mak- 
ing it an exception to the general rule of action , temporary 
in its nature, and having no sort of reference to plans of 
enlareemeut or of dominion in time of peace, like that which 
Mr. Walker has attempted to introduce under the words. 

But apparently aware that none of the three modes thus 
suggested are free from the difficulties which we have endea- 
vored to point out, this gentleman is ready, with a new and 
more general position, to meet the contingency of his fail- 
ure to prove them constitutional. He maintains, though it 
must be confessed, in language somewhat ambiguous, the ex- 
istence of a reserved righj in any State, to extend her terri- 
tory as far as she pleases, without regard to the constitution. 
As we desire not to misrepresent him on so delicate a point, 
we will copy his own words. 
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** Bat," he says, ^ if it be otherwise, aod the constitation only applies 
to territories then attached to the Union, and delegates no power for 
the acquisition of any other territory, nor prohibits the exercise of the 
pre-existing power of each State, to extend her boundaries, tlien there 
would remain in each State the reserved right of extension, beyond the 
control of Congress. I kave not asserted the existence of suck a right in 
a State ; but if the clauses quoted, do not confer the authority on Con* 
^ress, and the re-annexation is refused on that ^ound, then the annex- 
ing power, as a right ta enlarge their boundaries, would result to any 
one of the States, and with the consent of Texas, could be exercised. 
Perceiving, then, what p(>wer results to the States, from the denial of the 
power of annexation by Congress, let us agitate no such queMtion in ad- 
vance of a denial of its own authority by Congress, but discuss the ques- 
tion on its merits alone." 

It is quite well for Mr. Walker, that he does not assert 
the existence of the right here spoken of — and that, for the 
very good reason, that no such right can, by any possibility, 
be made to consist with the maintenance of the relative po- 
sition of the States, under the constitution. If a right to 
enlarge her boundaries, can result to one of the States, 
by the annexing power, it does equally to all. Rhode Island 
and Delaware have far more reasonable ground for the exer- 
cise of it, than either Louisiana or Arkansas. The only 
question for consideration then would be, where the land 
should be found, to which to apply this annexing power. It 
cannot be found within the territory of the Union, because 
that is regarded as common property of all the States. 
Neither can it be found without that territory, because the 
consent of the owners must then be obtained, these owners 
being foreign States. This can only be done by negotiation 
and treaty. And the constitution expressly declares, as we 
have already shown, that ^'No State shall tnitr into any 
treaty." The original object of this provision is well under- 
stood. If it had not existed, the poor Indians would have 
been stripped of all their lands, by the States, long before 
the United States did it for them. The* tenth section of the 
first article contains an enumeration of the powers denied to 
the States, and the treaty-making power is one of them. 
Can any thing in language he plainer i And yet there is an 
indistinct intimation in this passage, by Mr. Walker, of a 
reserved right, which looks so much to us like a threat, that 
"if we cannot do this thing one way, we will another — if we 
cannot do it constitutionally, we will do it whether or no," 
that it needs explanation. Now we have never for a moment 
doubted, that there was a disposition in some quarters, to vi- 
olate the constitution, rather than to fail of securing Texas 
— but we scarcely expected to find a Senator of the Unit- 
ed States even hint at ^ such a thmg. We hope we have 
misconceived his meaning in this instance. But if we haTe, 
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not, and this doctrine is to be acted on, what is the con- 
stitution worth ? Is every barrier to be broken down which 
prevents the unlimited exercise of power by those who will 
perpetuate their own privileges, at the expense of those of 
the nation ? Are there to be no rights secured, excepting 
those of unequal representation ? 

But if Mr. Walker and his friends turn round upon us and 
ask us whether, under no circumstances whatever, we would 
consent to the junction of Texas with the United States, 
and whether some attention is not due to the argument drawn 
from the too great proximity of the Sabine to the city of New 
Orleans, we are perfectly ready to answer these questions. 
The only legitimate method of deciding the matter is, by an 
appeal to the people of the United States, who agreed to the 
constitution as it is. Let Mr. Walker, propose an amend- 
ment to that constitution which shall cover this question ; 
let that amendment be approved by the requisite number, 
two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, and ratified by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, and then 
Texas may become a part gf the United States. We will 
venture to go even a step further to meet him — we will our- 
selves advocate the annexation of Texas in the manner 
here described, provided only that the same amendment 
which shall authorize it he made to include the substance 
of the Massachusetts resolutions. Not that we desire to 
be understood as favoring the further acquisition of terri- 
tory to the Union, in any shape, or that we wave any of the 
objections we have made to the admission of Texas. But 
we should be willing to put up with something in the way 
of evil for the sake of securing a greater good. And holding 
as we do the most sincere and deliberate conviction, that the 
compromise of the constitution which concedes the right of 
representation of property in man has been, is, and will be, if 
continued, fatal to all the good objects for which that consti- 
tution was originally formed and that it is degrading the United 
States from the high place in the scale of nations and in the 
eyes of mankind which it ought to fill, we would not for our 
own part hesitate to make a small sacrifice which should re- 
move from that instrument the greatest spot upon its beauty. 
Let Texas and the Massachusetts resolutions then go out to- 
gether, and let them take their fate together, for weal or woe, 
in the ratifying bodies, as provided by the constitution. This 
is the only lawful mode of arriving at a good result. Every 
other that has been proposed, in connexion with Texas is 
equivalent to a dissolution of the existing social compact, — 
because it entirely subverts the original relations subsisting 
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between the people of the several States ; it subjects them 
to the influence of new parties to the compact, introduced 
without their consent, and against their will ; it arrogates for 
the executive and legislative departments of the government 
a dangerous power, never intended to be granted to them ; 
and finally, it perpetuates the privileges conceded to a few, 
at the expense of those advantages which the preamble to 
the constitution declares it was its purpose to secure to all. 

But there are persons to be found in the free States, inde- 
pendently of the office-holders, who now, chameleon-like, 
always take the color of their master, and of the speculators 
who hold Texas scrip or Texas lots, who afllect to regret the 
alternative which they present to our rejection of Texas, 
namely, that Texas will then fall to England. There are 
others who consider this rejection as equivalent to the loss of 
a great market for our manufactures. « Mr. Walker has struck 
both of these chords with some effect, in his pamphlet. He 
has not been sparing of appeals to the national pride, as well 
as to the individual purse. And in every community of free 
persons, some will be found to respond to the one call, and 
many to the other. All we beg of them in this case is, not 
to suffer themsrlves to become dupes. Surely, this new- 
born zeal in favor of domestic manufactures is somewhat sur- 
prising, coming as it does from men who have uniformly, 
heretofore, shown the most steadfast hostility to their protec- 
tion. Surely this enmity to England is rather singular in a 
party which has shown a determination, for years back, to 
make this country tributary to her in every deparment of in- 
I dustry, except the raising of cotton. The only practical ef- 
fect of the annexation of Texas would be, to give additional 
strength to those who are now seeking to destroy the tariff, 
and to renew our ancient state of dependence on Great Brit- 
ain for our manufactures. For if we look back to the his- 
tory of the past, do we not see that the interest which has 
most steadily and pertinaciously resisted the principle of pro- 
tection to home manufactures, has been the cotton planting 
interest ? A nd what is there in Texas but cotton planting ? 
Who is it that complains that cotton pays all the revenues of 
the government ? Is it not South Carolina ? Who is it 
that even now makes the destruction of the present tariff a 
condition of adherence to the democratic party ? Is it not 
Mr. John C. Calhoun } And do not South Carolina and 
Mr. John C. Calhoun now seek for sympathy and coopera- 
tion in the annexation of Texas } Let no one, then, be so 
simple as to believe that the manufacturers of the country will 
be aided by strengthening the hands of their bitterest enemies. 
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With respect to the other pretence, that Texas, if rejected 
by the United States, will become a dependency of Great 
Britain, we shall be ready to believe that just as soon as we 
see the people of Texas emancipate their slaves, and not be- 
fore. And we think this about as probable, as that the same 
thing will be done by the people of Alabama or Mississippi. 
As long as cotton planting is profitable, just so long will there 
be a demand for slaves ; and as long as there is a demand for 
slaves, just so long will the people of Texas stick to slavery. 
Great Britain neither can nor will interfere with her any more 
than she does with us. She may seek to make favorable 
treaties with her ; but what is to prevent our doing likewise ? 
If Texas is to be a market for manufactured goods, why not 
for ours as well as for the British ? New-Orleans is a great \ 
deal nearer to it than Liverpool. And our people may be 
trusted to make full use of every fair advantage they can ob- 
tain. Our manufactures now go to Mexico. Why should 
not they go to a State much less likely to interpose useless 
and vexatious restraints to trade ? 

In truth, the independence of Texas is, of all things, that 
which it is most for the interest of the Union to sustain. If 
our government ever had done such a thing, it might almost 
be advisable for it to enter into negotiation with Mexico 
and Great Britain, mutually to guarantee that independence. 
In this manner, she might be made a barrier between the tur- 
bulent part of our boundary population on the Southwest and 
the Mexicans. Even the slave-owners of the South would 
find it for their advantage to have a State on their border 
which would deter, by its legislation, their slaves from flight. 
For were Texas to be joined to the Union, we are willing to 
believe that Mr. Walker's conjecture would be just, as to 
the tendency of the colored population, by escape, to diffuse 
itself over the neighboring free territory of Mexico ; but I 
greatly doubt whether he or his friends would then look upon 
the operation with the same degree of complacency which he 
now affects. If that idea was thrown out as a bait to the 
friends of negro emancipation, to favor annexation, we very 
much doubt whether it has caught a single one, even of the 
simplest of them. 

But the subject has so grown under our hands that we find 
ourselves compelled from fear of fatiguing those who may do 
us the favor to examine our views, to abandon the intention 
of pursuing Mr. Walker through all his arguments in favor of 
annexation. We are the more ready to do this, because we 
find the few that remain unnoticed, are not likely to carry 
much weight in their minds. The dangers which this gen- 
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tleman predicts to follow to the free States from the aboli- 
tion of slavery, in '^making their vessels rot at the wharves 
for want of exchangeable products to carry, and the grass to 
grow in the streets of their cities," probably for the same 
reason, make a fine paragraph for declamation, but they only 
betray the utter ignorance of the wriier, of the resources of 
freemen. Really, one would be led to imagine, from his 
tone, that the world would be undone if there were no cotton 
in Charleston, Mobile, Natchez and New Orleans. All this is 
a bugbear, much of the same species with the raw head and 
bloody bones stories which used to be told previous to the 
emancipation of the slaves in the English West Indies. 
Whatever may be the danger of emancipation to the slave 
States, Mr. Walker may rest assured that the free States ap- 
prehend no serious consequence to them, other than those 
which might follow the obligations which the constitution im- 
poses, of protecting their brethen against insurrection at 
home. Moreover, they would be somewhat at a loss to 
understand how this argument against emancipation, is to be 
made to reconcile them to the dangers of an indefinite exten- 
sion of the evils of slavery over a large additional territory, 
and a consequent increase of those hazards of insurrection, 
which would call for the interference of the federal govern- 
ment, partially at their expense. If Mr. Walker thinks that 
slavery is much better than. freedom to the black, then let 
him prove it to be a measure of wisdom and philanthropy to 
reestablish it all over the Union. This may suit that gen- 
tleman's moral and social theories, but it will meet few sup- 
porters among the free. 

So, too, with his elaborate argument drawn from the cen- 
sus of 1840, to prove how badly freedom suits the black. 
Accordmg to Mr. Walker, it has a peculiar tendency to make 
him insane, and he thereupon endeavors to show how great a 
proportion of free blacks become mad, as contrasted with the 
whites. If this position be true the corollary necessarily fol- 
lows, that if these blacks had been slaves, they would have 
been in their right mind. It is their freedom that hath made 
them mad. This argument, as coming from despotic gov- 
ernments, and applied to the excesses of democracy, as ex- 
emplified in the French revolution, is not a new one ; but 
when it comes from the Senator from Mississippi, one of the 
chief lights of modem democracy, in 1S44, in the United 
States, it is calculated to raise a smile of surprise. The true 
line between sanity and insanity is among the problems of 
medical science. We will not ask the Senator how far we may 
be justified in considering the white people of bis State sane, 
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in their reasoning on the subject of the moral obh'gation of a 
State to fulGI its contracts, for we seek to revive no unpleasant 
recollections. Let us rather proceed at once to deny the ac- 
curacy of his statistics. It is notorious that the census of 
1840 contains most ridiculous errors, upon which this theory 
of the insanity of the free black is founded. Mr. Severance 
of Maine has shown, in a late speech in Congress, how in six 
towns in his State nineteen insane blacks were returned, 
whilst at the same time the sum of all the colored people in 
those same towns was only one, and he was probably sane. 
This will serve as an example of the whol6 foundation of Mr. 
Walker's argument. And such is the sophistry which re- 
spectable men are not ashamed to use, when they are com- 
pelled to defend slavery against the doctrines of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It may answer for the meridian of 
Carroll County, Kentucky, to which place Mr. Walker's 
letter was originally addressed, but it will not stand the test 
of a moment's scrutiny in the free States particularly when it 
is pressed as a justification of the annexation of Texas. 

Let us, then, pass over all this stuff, as not worthy of the 
paper it would cost to refute it, and come at once to the great 
question that agitates all minds. 

WHAT OUGHT NOW TO BE DONE ? 

It must be admitted that public opinion, in the free States, 
has not settled down into any definite channel on this subject. 
We approach the consideration of it with great diflSdence ; 
not that we do not see a way by which the consummation of 
this project might be prevented, but that we fear the state of 
feeling in the country is not sufficiently concentrated to secure 
its adoption. Yet the late election in the city of New York 
clearly shows what can be done when the people have made 
up their minds to reform an existing evil. We will only ap- 
ply the principle there involved on a larger scale, and then 
leave the decision of this great question to those in whose 
hands it legitimately belongs. 

But first, it may be as well to state the whole extent of the 
evil which we have to apprehend, and which we desire to 
avoid. The annexation of Texas is, in itself, an evil ; but it 
is by no means the whole of it. Every one in the community 
knows, that it is carried on at this time, in the face of hostile 
declarations made by Mexico, a country with which we are 
at peace. If Texas be, then, a part of "the settled policy 
of the government," as Mr Holmes says, so must also be a 
war with Mexico, which is to follow it. Neither is this quite 
all. At the same time that these hostilities are provoked, a 
spirit is manifesting itself in bptb Houses of Congress,, calcu- 
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lated to excite America against Great Britain. This has os- 
tensibly for its basis, the question between the two countries 
about the boundary of the Oregon Territory, but it is strictly 
connected with the movement to gain Texas, and has for its 
real purpose the protection of slavery against the effect of 
public opinion in England, and the other States of Christen- 
dom. Here, then, is the backward step of liberty in the new 
hemisphere. Here, then, is the check to further progress, 
administered by the haughty spirit engendered out of slavery, 
and determined to maintain its special privileges at every haz- 
ard. The settled policy of the United States is to be defi- 
ance of the world. The black flag is to go up to the mast 
bead, whilst we seize Texas with one hand and Oregon with 
the other, and proclaim our readiness to strike at the city of 
Mexico, hereafter. And the free States are to be crippled 
in their commerce and drained of their wealth, to sustain this 
new crusade in support of the new democratic principle, now 
proclaimed in America, that ^^all men are not born free and 
equal," whilst the slightest complaint or remonstrance is to be 
branded as the heresy of men bribed and bought by Mexican 
or British gold. 

In order to promote mad schemes like these, it was one of 
the fancies of the person now called the lamented Upshur, 
but whose loss as a politician, to the country, is by no means 
to be lamented, whatever may be the share of regret felt for 
him as a man ; it was one of the fancies of this gentleman, to 
bring up the navy and army of the United States at once to 
a war footing, so as to enable the country as soon as possible 
to cope with Great Britain. Extravagant appropriations 
were recommended in all quarters, by an administration pro- 
fessing to follow the Jeffersonian model of economy, and we 
were about to have a magnificent government, to give splen- 
dor to the accident which was placed at its head. Luckily 
for the country, some wisdom and discretion was yet left 
in the House of Representatives, which put a stopper upon 
these visions of glory for the time, but the system yet remains, 
and will probably be still pressed in parts, as opportunity may 
offer, now that it is not probable it will ever be accepted as 
a whole.. But it behoves the people to be on the watch, or 
else that armament which was made the forerunner of events, 
will only have changed its place in the order of time, and will 
be made necessary as a consequence of them. 

But the question recurs — How shall we act roost effec- 
tively both for the preservation of peace and against the set- 
tled policy here marked out f 

There have been suggestions of the expediency of extra- 
ordinary popular meetings, State conventions, and one gen* 
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eral convention of delegates from all the Free States. As 
expressions of opinion, these would perhaps be useful, but as 
guiding a course of action, they might possibly do more 
harm than good. The tendency of such assemblages is to 
extreme violence, which defeats its own end, and there is no 
need of that now. If the people really feel the necessity of ex- 
erting themselves, they may do it most effectually by con- 
centrating in the regular and customary forms. If, on the 
other hand, they do not, it is useless for a part to attempt 
declarations of what they feel, which the whole will not by 
action sustain. The Free States yet have-the control of this 
matter in their hands. If they say no, the thing cannot be 
done. If, on the other hand, they show themselves willing, 
or even lukewarm and indifferent, it will be done. In either 
event, the responsibility of sustaining or defeating the valua- 
ble purposes of the constitution of the United States rests 
with them. 

And in considering what dangers are most to be appre- 
hended, we have very reluctantly been driven to the conclu- 
sion, that the most imminent of them springs from the cold 
and temporizing policy of Mr. Van Buren, and his organiza- 
tion of political management in the Free States. And we 
draw this inference not merely from the fact that the opposi- 
tion to the twenty-first rule of the House of Representatives, 
made so late in the day by his friends, has been basely aban- 
doned ; nor yet from the fact that three Legislatures of the 
great States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Maine, friendly 
to him have distinctly refused to express even an opinion 
against the policy of annexing Texas ; nor yet from the fact 
that a New Hatnpshire Senator, of his party, has expressed 
himself friendly to that policy ; nor yet from the fact that the 
influential press of the democratic party in the free States, 
with a few exceptions, is either silent or friendly to it ; nor 
yet from the fact that many of those who are the most violent 
against Great Britain in Congress, about the Oregon Territory, 
are among the most active of his party, and are also playing 
into the hands of the Texans. We say that we do not draw 
our inference from any one of these facts by itself but by put- 
ting them all together we deem it irresistible. The principles 
of liberty, the hopes of peace, and of an honest administration 
are not safely to bo trusted in the hands of men who make a 
trade of politics — who bargain one thing against another — and 
who are finally ready to sell every thing, rather than not to 
gain possession of power. Lukewarmness notr, at this critical 
moment, in a citizen of the most powerful of the free States, 
is symptomatic of treachery hereafter. Let no such men be 
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trusted. We are perfectly convinced that the first great step 
to security, will be the defeat of Mr. Van Buren's election to 
the Presidency, or of any other democratic candidate for that 
office that may be named from the Free States, who is not 
unequivocally pledged to resist this Texan policy. 

But how can this be done ? A struggling scattering vote 
for third persons will not do it. And Mr. Clay will be the can- 
didate, in all probability, of the opposing party. We are aware 
of the fact that Mr. Clay is not publicly pledged on the subject 
— that he is himself a slave-holder, tied to the favored class 
by common interests and sympathies, and that he has in for- 
mer days favored the acquisition of Texas, when it was an un- 
occupied territory, by lawful means. Is it to be supposed 
that elevating him will place us in a better situation than if we 
sustained the democratic candidate ? 

We will frankly admit that there are difficulties all round. 
We have not ourselves been among those who have mani- 
fested any desire to support Mr. Clay. Probably he himself 
would not have thanked us if we had made the ofier, and 
would now deem his prospect of success better without such 
support. But personal considerations weigh not with us a 
feather, in estimating the value of the various modes now open 
of avoiding the evils by which we are surrounded. In the great 
movements of this world, which no one can hope to control 
exactly as he would like, the part of wise men is to extract 
from much that appears unfavorable, whatever portion is like- 
ly, under the circumstances, to yield the greatest amount of 
good. We have seen no evidence to convince us that what- 
ever may have been Mr. Clay's view of a lawful acquisition 
of this territory formerly, he now approves of it after the 
conduct of government has so complicated the question. 
Nor is it alone the fact that the Legislatures of the two 
slaveholding States, Tennessee and Kentucky, friendly to 
Mr. Clay, have refused to favor the annexation of Texas at 
this time ; nor the fact that his friends, and the newspapers 
most warmly enlisted in his cause, are many of them opposed 
to it, which induces us to overcome our scruples, iu support- 
ing him for the sake of defeating Mr. Van Buren. Very for- 
tunately for us, there is another test yet remitins behind, 
which must settle our opinions definitively on one side or the 
other, in this matter. A treaty on our part with Texas, 
which joins the two countries, without consulting the people 
of the United States, and hardly with their knowledge of the 
fact that it has been in the process of negotiation, is at this 
moment before the Senate for confirmation or rejection. 
It is well known that a majority of that body b of the party 
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friendly to the election of Mr. Clay as President. If they 
choose to say the word, that treaty will be declared to be 
the law of the land, and the outrage will be consummated — 
for after the various indications of sentiment to which we 
have alluded, we have little faith in the resistance ofthe dem- 
ocratic part of the body. If, on the other hand, they do not 
say the word, the treaty falls back upon its authors and con- 
trivers — a mere piece of waste paper. 

*'By those fruits, ye shall know him," 

If, as appears to us most probable, that treaty should be 
rejected, still it may be done on the ground, not of the un- 
constitdtional character of the act itself, but because the peo- 
ple of the United States have not had any opportunity to ex- 
press an opinion, in favor of, or against it. Such might, by 
possibility, be the reasoning of Mr. Clay himself. We know 
nothing of his opinions, and only assume these to be his, be- 
cause it is putting the most unfavorable view of them that we 
may be called upon to meet. Although we should more 
highly value that opposition to Texas, which should spring 
from convictions as strong as our own of the utter unconsti- 
tutionality of the proposed act of union, we ought not to suffer 
ourselves to underrate the advantages which may be derived, 
even from the ground which is thus presented to us. So 
long as the people of the Free States are not bargained away 
like cattle ; so long as their voice is to be respected by those 
in power, in guiding the policy of the government, there is 
yet room for hope. The admission of this principle alone, 
would be a prognostic of a return to brighter days. There 
has been none such acted upon, for a great many years, by 
those who have been placed in the administration. 

But in order to make this concession of any avail, it will 
be necessary for those citizens of all parties, who value the 
perpetuity of our pacific and free system of government more 
than the success of individuals in their pursuit of office, to 
direct their attention to the choice of men perfectly true to sound 
principles in both branches of the federal Legislature. No 
President will have it in his power, hereafter, to do the mis- 
chief which Mr. Tyler has had an opportunity to do, if the 
proper precautions be only taken. It will be wise to put re- 
straints on him, in this particular, whoever may be the success- 
ful aspirant. This can be done. The only question is, shall 
it be done ? We scarcely expect that the ultras of either of 
the three parties will be prepared to abandon their standard for 
any useful purpose whatever, that may conflict with the pro- 
bability of their own ascendency. But the great mass of the 
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moderate and substantial people of the community, who hold 
the balance of power between them, are not so wedded to 
any interest as to be unwilling to listen to reason, and of them 
we do expect all that may yet be done to redeem the -coun- 
try. To this end, it is not absolutely necessary that they 
should at once break from the political association with which 
they ordinarily act. Let them wait to see who the candi- 
dates may be that the opposite parties will put up. If it shall 
turn out that they are aU not only known to be decidedly op- 
posed to the whole policy of annexation and war, but pos- 
sess sufficient weight of private character to secure them 
from" the suspicion of a liability to improper influence here- 
after, then it is immaterial for which of them any one may 
vote, so far as this question is concerned. The election 
of either would secure the great point now at issue. If, 
on the other hand, the candidate of only one of the parties is 
of the character described, whilst that of the other is either 
lukewarm or wavering, or not to be trusted, then is it the 
bounden duty of every person interested in the preservation 
of our institutions in their purity, to vote for the former, no 
matter what may be the standard he is attached to. And 
lastly, if the candidate presented by neither party is deserv- 
ing of public trust at this crisis, then it becomes highly neces- 
sary to do, as has lately been done, for different reasons, in 
the city of New York, to rally upon some new individual, 
whose character shall at once challenge the conBdence of the 
voters, without regard to the old forms of organization. In 
this manner, and in this only, can the great point be secured, 
of possessing a body of men from the Free States, who 
will stand together on this great foundation, no matter what 
else they may divide about. The moderate men, who will 
hold the balance of power in almost every congressional dis- 
trict, we might even say in almost every election in the au- 
tumn, can secure this great object, if they only will it. But it 
will be necessary for them to be on the alert. The elections 
will soon become a topic of public interest. In order to se- 
cure the right sort of candidates, it will be necessary that the 
requisites alluded to be early insisted upon. The field is now 
open for useful exertion. If it be not rightly improved, then 
will there be an end of all chance of future security. The 
evil may now have been postponed, but it will not have been 
removed. If the Free States do not strongly will, then the 
inference will be drawn that they consent, and many of their 
own citizens will be among the first to sacrifice every public 
principle to the hope of personal advantage in promoting the 
Texas policy. 
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For let it be observed, that this is not a question for the 
present moment only. Some of the leading presses of the 
North have lately attempted to keep studiously out of view 
the subject that is at the bottom of it all. They appear to 
think that it is inexpedient to agitate matters which may afiect 
the position of many Senators from the slave States, upon 
whose cooperation, to defeat the treaty now proposed to be 
made, we must rely. This argument would do very well,- if 
the rejection of that treaty could be regarded as a final settle- 
ment of the question. But every one knows that it is not. 
Every one knows that those Senators do not mean to be un- 
derstood as pledging themselves beyond the occasion. Every 
one knows that their policy is more affected by their imme- 
diate interest in the success of Mr. Clay, which would be en- 
tirely destroyed by a contrary course, than by any permanent 
dislike to the Texas policy itself. How short-sighted is it, 
then to put the argument against it in the North on a false 
bottom, merely to please them, and subject ourselves to hav-* 
ing the objection thrown into our teeth at some future time, 
that we had acted hypocritically, in suppressing the true rea- 
sons of our opposition, to serve a momedtary purpose. This 
is the sort of temporising, timeserving policy, which too of- 
ten has the effect of weakening the influence of New-England 
in the national councils, much more than any extremes in 
doctrine which may be advanced. We are accused of trick, 
and management, and cunning — underhand ways of gaining 
our objects. Would it not be a clear justification of such a 
charge, to pretend that the indefinite expansion of slavery is 
not the great and leading objection in the minds of all good 
men among us, to the acquisition of Texas — provided that 
this could be done constitutionally. Would not thai reason 
present the chief objection to the adoption of an amendment 
of the constitution, for the purpose of acquiring it ? How 
vain then to imagine, that by a little effort we can hide it from 
view. Does any one suppose that if Mr. Clay is chosen 
President, he will not be tried by his enemies at the South on 
this delicate subject, or that those who now support him will 
not be called upon to assume their ground, immediately after 
his election ? The present agitation of the project will itself 
be construed as furnishing some test of the popular sentiment 
in its favor, if that sentiment be not most unequivocally ex- 
pressed against it. Does any one imagine, that by a little delay 
the country will entirely avoid this issue .^ Would that we 
could believe it. But we strain our eyes, and see no such 
blessed futurity. The great issue between the principles of 
the constitution and slavery, between the rights of the many 
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freemen and the privileges of the few, must be met. The 
great problem of human progress is involved in the result. 
If there are men among us who feel faint-hearted, or wish to 
avert their eyes from the prospect, let them stand aside. 
But let them not deceive themselves with a belief, that with a 
few hollow phrases and delusive declarations, they can avert 
the struggle that is impending. Such efforts may put it off 
for a few hours or days, but tliey can do no more. 

How much this struggle will be accelerated, if the treaty 
now offered should be finally ratified by the Senate, we im- 
agine there is no one so cold as not to comprehend. Indeed, 
we have seen it gravely urged in some quarters, as a serious 
objection to it, not that its principle is much in its way, 
but that it would be giving the abolitionists too great an ad- 
vantage among our citizens. Such political morals are too 
common, even in the best of our newspaper press, to excite 
the least surprise. The abolitionists would long before this 
have made themselves an impregnable position, if they bad 
been sufficiently prudent not to connect with real and solid 
principles much that is irrelevant and impracticable. Expe- 
rience will, in the course of time, make them discreet, and 
the violent course of the Southern States, is daily con- 
tributing something to strengthen their arguments. The trim- 
ming and temporizing system that has marked the career 
of the race of politicians during the last twenty years, will 
no longer serve the purpose. The state of the country de- 
mands decision, and the public questions that are about 
to open before it and divide opinion, are likely to be of 
such a kind as to defy the possibility of equivocation. The 
only difficulty to be guarded against, by tiiose who are driven 
to contend against the increasing evils of slavery, is that 
which may arise from their own errors, in choosing unsafe 
ground upon which to make the contest. The best and 
strongest cause may be injured, if not destroyed, by mistak- 
ing the true methods to sustain it. 

This brings us to the last topic, which we proposed at the 
(outset to treat. In the event of the annexation of Texas, 
^rhat is it advisable for the free States to do f Are they to 
submit to it, as an irremediable evil, and patiently await the 
results which it may bring about, or are they to do as some 
have advised — at once take measures to produce a dissolution 
of the Union ? In expressing our views upon this subject, 
we are conscious that we shall fall in with the notions of no 
particular party ; for whilst, on the one band, we should 
deem the time come for an organization throughout the free 
States, such as has never yet been made ; on the other, we 
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should not deem it come for immediate dissolution. Not that 
we do not consider the bond of the constitution completely 
broken by the introduction of a foreign State, and its obliga- 
tion void. We have not a doubt on that point. But so long 
as we believe that it is within the power of the free States to 
prevent the annexation of Texas, and the war policy, if they 
only will it, just so long shall we consider their refusal so to 
will, as implying the waiver of the majority, to avail them- 
selves of the breach of contract at this Hme, and their consent 
to remain in the Union for the present on unequal terms. Res- 
olutions and declamation are but waste of time, if the indomita- 
able spirit be not behind them to give force in action. The al- 
ternative is, then, to prepare for future events ; to disseminate 
the principles involved in the Massachusetts resolutions as 
strikins; at the root of the evil ; in short to make no cessation in 
the contest against slavery and the measures which flow from it. 
Gloomy though the prospect might be, of fulfilling the great 
ends for which the government was constituted, the perpetua- 
tion of the blessings of Hberty to ourselves and our posterity; 
desperate as might seem the prospect of a return to those 
days of honor and of peace, when the name of the republic 
had not been made a synonyme with rapacity and bad faith ; 
yet the duty of good citizens would still remain unchanged, to 
watch and to strive for the best. Rashness and despair are 
equally unmanly, so long as there is a shadow of faith re- 
maining in the dispensations of an overruling Providence 
above us. 

We have now done with the subject. In treating it, we 
are conscious that we have occasionally run counter to the 
prejudices and feelings of each of the three parties which now 
agitate the land. We have been too warm to suit those 
whigs, who delight in indifl^erence ; too uncompromising to 
suit the flexible morality of the democrats ; and too cold to 
suit those abolitionists who dwell in abstractions. Such a re- 
sult almost inevitably follows any effort to express free 
thoughts in a free manner. Yet in all these parties there are 
numbers of persons who will not be displeased if such a lib- 
erty be taken, and who will examine the argument that may 
be advanced, with impartiality, and without reference to its 
source. To those persons we have endeavored most re- 
spectfully to address ourselves. They generally hold the 
scale in political affairs, and although slow in coming to the 
formation of opinions, yet when once formed they are tena- 
cious in maintaining them. Let the favored classes of the 
South beware how, by their violent career, they persist in driv- 
ing all these people into the doctrines of political abolitionism. 
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Thus far they have looked on perhaps with too much indif- 
ference, at the aggressions committed time after time upon the 
principles of liberty, and have given little encouragement to 
the efforts of agitators. But a persistence in sacrificing the in- 
terests of the whole to the maintenance of an mstitution not 
to be justified either in the eyes of God or man, a resolute 
determination to press the country into a position before the 
world, at war both with its declared principles and with jus- 
tice and right, may try their patience somewhat beyond bear- 
ing. And the reaction in public opinion, consequent upon the 
outbreak of their indignation, may have effects upon the pol- 
icy of the Union and the condition of the slave States, which 
would hardly be compensated to the latter by the additional 
security they might fancy they had purchased to themselves, 
even by success in forcing the annexation of Texas. 
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Wasiiikotok Citt, Jan. 8, 1844. 

Gentlemen: Your lettor, dated Ghent, Carrol 
county, Kentucky, NovcmlxT 25th, 1843, has been 
received. It cf>ntiuns the reijolutions of a meetin"; of 
the people of that county, in favor of the annexation 
■of Texas, and request ni^ the candidates for the 
presidency and vice presidency of the Union to make 
"known to (you) or to the public" their views on 
tliis subject. As a committee, you have transmitted 
nie these proceedings, together with a special letter, 
addrcsiicd to me as a candidate for the *S'icc presi- 
dency," requesting mv opinions on this question. I 
am not a candidate for the vice presidency. The 
only State in which my name has been designated, 
to any considerable extent, for this station, was my 
own; and knowing how many, with much older and 
better claims than muie, were named for this oflicc, 
for this and other reasons, by letter dated November 
SO, 1843, addressed by me to the democratic con- 
vention which assembles this day in Mississippi, my 
name is withdrawn unconditionally. 

The treaty liy which Texas was surrendered to 
Spain, was always opposed by me; imd in I82G, 
1834, and 1835, various addresses were made by 
mc, and then published, in favor of the reannexa- 
lion of Tex.'u;; and the same opinions have k)een 
cflcn expressed by me since my election, in 1436, 
t o the Senate of the Union. 

It was a revolution in Mexico that produced the 
conflict for independence in Texas. Tnc citizens of | 
'Texas had been invited there by Mexico, under the ■ 
iiolemn guaranty of the federal constitution of 1824. 
This constitution, to wliich Texas so long and faith- 
AiUy adhered, w^as prostrated by the usurper Santa 
Anna. After a severe struggle, tnc people of Mexico I 
were subdued by a mercenary army; the States "were 
anniliilated, hikI a military aict;in)r was placed at ! 
the head of a central despotism. In the camtal of 
Mexico, and of the state of Coahuila and Texas, 
the civil authorities were suppressed by the bayonet; 
the disannin? of every citizen was decreed, and the 
soldiery of the usur]H'r proceeded to enforce this 
edict. The people of Texas resolved to resLst, and 
perish upon tlie field of battle, ratlier than submit to 
the despotic sway of a treacherous and sanguinary 
military dicuitor. Short was the conflict, mid glori- 
ous the issue. The American race was successful; 
the armies of the tyrant were overthrown and dis- 
pemcd, and tJie dictator himself was captured. He 
was released Ijy Texas, and restored to his country, 
laving flrst acJcnowledged, by a solemn treaty, the 
■indc]iendcnce of Tcx;is. After the fall of Santa 
Anna, and ihc total route and dispersion of the 
Mexican army, and when a resubjugation liad be- 
come ho{>elf.NS, I introduced into the Senate the res- 
olution ackiiowledi^ing the independence of Texas. 
It was ailoptcd in March, 1837, and the name of 
'Texas inscribed on the roll of indcnendent nation.'^. 
SubHccjucntly. Pnuice, England, ana Holland, have 
reco^isJHl her indcjK^ndenc^; and Texus now has all 
the rights of sovereignty over her territory and peo- 
ple, as full iujd p<'rfcrt as any other nation of the 
world. It was to Spain, and not to Mexico, that 
we transferred Texas by treaty; and it was by a 
revolution in Mexico, a:id the recognition of her inde- 
|)cndence, not by Sixain, but by this republic and other 



nations, that Mexico acquired any title to 1 
It Mils by a successful revolution, and the expi 
of Spanish power, that Mexico, unrecognisi 
Spam, acquired all her right to this territory; 
is by a similar successful revolution that Texa 
obtahicd the nauie territory. These principlet 
been recognised for many years by Mexico, a 
this republic; and it is alMurd in Mexico ni 
attempt to recall her unequivoc«il assent to 
doctrines, and ask to be |)ennitted to chan; 
well-settled law of nations, and oppose the 
nexation of Texas. It is an admitted princi 
the law of nations, that every soven'ignty ma; 
tlie whole or any part of their territory, unli 
i?trained by some constitutioniU interdict; and \ 
if it exist, may be removed by the same sovi 
power which imposed the limitation. There is. 
ever, no such limitation hi the constitution of i 
which is a single central government, with tlic 
authority to make the cession, us appertair 
Fmnce or Spain, in the transfer of Louisii 
Florida. Nor does it change the question of f 
that these were distant colonies; for the sover 
extend:^ alike over every portion of the naiio 
til is principle was fully recognised, when M 
ams, Jis President, and Mr. Clay, as Secrcta 
Smte, in 1825 and 1827, by instructions to oui 
ister atMexico; and Genenil Jackson, as Pre* 
and Mr. Van Buren as Secretary (»f State, bj 
sequent similar instructions in 1829, endeavc 
procure from Mexico the cesson of Texas, t 
contiguous and integral portion of the Mexicaj 
federacy. And if a nation may cede ap«>rlion 
territory, Ix'ine completely sovereign overthc i 
she may certainly cede the whole; mid, in any 
this would Im? a question, not of our right to k 
but of the authority of the ceding nation to ma 
transfer, or simply an inquiry, whether w;e g 
ed a good or a bad title. In this casi?, the title 
be unquestionable; ft)r Texas being indq^end 
fact, and so recognised by ourselves, and the 
powers of Euro|T>e, as completely sovereign thr 
out her territory, Mexico could make no ju 
jcction to the transfer. 

In 1836, this question, together with that c 
fying their constitution, was submitted by the 
stituted authorities to the people of Texas, 
with unparalleled unanimity, (there lieing but n 
three dissenting votes,) decided in favor of reaii 
tion. 

Texas, then, has already fissented to the rea 
ation, not merely by the act of all her autho 
but of her |>eople, and mad«: it a p:u:l and yan 
the organization of the government itself; n 
who, with the knowledge of these fads, would 
deny the power of Tex.is to nssi-ntto the rean 
tion, must reject and disc^n-d the grtat fumlai: 
principle of *po|)u!tu- sovercij^nity. Surely, the 
one will contr.jjd that monan-hies may tnuisfei 
we receive, their colonics and subjects, withou 
against their C4»nsent; but that the entire pco] 
a single republic, in whom resides the only 
ful sovereignty, cannot cede, nor we receive, 
own territory, and that monarchs ha\T more \ 
than the people, and lut^ more truly sove 
Texas, then, having tlic undoubted right to tn 
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Mithorily rewrved i" cu-h Suite, 
bnuodonn. and SMirx (uldiliunul t 
MiKiion of CuiiErcM- 

liU By iremy.— TliLs rifriil wa 
llwceaion of I^miisiunn and Floridn, aiiu uuubh 
iM\r be qucKtiniipd, wiihoui nieiuu'icg (hu oreiinixii' 
liw) nr the si)vpnimoiii aiHl iiiferiiy nf the t'liiiiii 
br. by vini'ie of ihii" p<i»Tr. ilirec 'Stuim iuhI m- 
ml Terriloriu ni<w ri>iii|wiiic a jiaK of llie rr[HiLI(i-. 
In 1H9. ve nrnnirtiJ i^mlorj-'bv waly, nnil nt- 
laehed it m ilic Sisitfl of New York and V<rmniii. 
ne>« wu there no ilxinittd bouudory, f-v the ealJ 
wu fbr a certain iiaraUrl <if Iniitiidi! — * mere quen- 
tkm of meaMnvBviit — vliich. when made, plaicd 
tlw leirii'iry within (lie uiidiiiibied tiiiiiw nf Caiiailn: 
u conMqitmice uf whirh. we hod idKiiidnncd the 
h nwM erFciim; at K<iiim's Pnini. and the i:niiind ii 
Doenpied, (which wai r pnrt ofilii* irrritory.) whii.-li 
we otqiured by tli? (rtmy uf IrM-i. The iiiitttinn 
of thepowrrof aniieN.itioii liy trtjly if n'liltd.oiid 
incoqximicd iiiio the very exiBuncc of tli* guvtra- 
■Kot uid of llie Union. 

9d. The object nuy lie ncnompliKhFd by net of 
CMtgr^B*. without a irtaty— The luipiagr of ihr 
OMtditUtioii in: "New Suilia may be ndniittnl by 
the Congress Inlo this Union: bul no new Sa,ic 
rtwll be ibrmnl or erected within the jumdi 
•ny other SuiK; nor any State be tormvd Iiy the 



eoACcnwd, Bs well DH of the Con^resa." Tlir'niii 
ii vnlimiicd, eKwpi tint the Iniuiidorv of an pxisi- 
ing Stale unnai be diaiiirbed by Con'^ns withiMii 
the aMcnt of the State Irsii^aiiires -New Stairs 
OMV be odnutud by the t'Miprra iiiui thia Unimi 
Thia is the brood laneiiacR of Ihu coiMiitiiiii>ii: an 
lo confine it Itilertitory liien an^uind, in ii> inlerp 
laie imwl iniporioiit wtird* into ihut uintruniei 
Mor cottid it hare brro the intention vf the frann-ra 
tk tke eonstiituion M prevent the aciiniiuiion of new 
Mimory. Louiaiona wo* not then a part of the 
Union. iHit it waa a ntoai imponajLi part of liie Mil- 
ley of the Miwinsijipi, conuiining New Orleaiu, 
ud the whole ot' tlie wr^teni. and Ihf most rsseii- 
tial port of the cwlem portion of ilint lerriiory. 
«iih both banks of iu creut river for many hun- 
ted miles above itamoiith. and the only outlet of 
tke ppiductB of the niizhtv valley alanins nt l' 
You^ioi:»ny in Marvianil, ojid the Allcsh-iny 
Mew York, unitins at Pitiaburc, when; iliey loi 
the Ohio, 10 the outlet «f all in:-) the Gulf. If ^ 
look Bi th( condition of many of the Stases wh 
the canaiitution was tVanied. we will find it cot 
never have l>«en a<topt*-d had it foriiidden tlie ■.. 
quiiition of the only outlet i-f all tht produeu of 
flW Went. The walrn of wexurn Marvland. And 
of wenem Ne<f Y'ork, commingle with ihnae of i)ie 
Ohio Mid Miaawippi. There stood Pittaburf at the 
tmi «f tlie Ohio: and nn^^hiid of Pennaylvanin ia 
HMenceteit by atrcunia which water a part of il e 
gnal valti'y. Virdnia then included Kenluekv; 
dhree-iburiliH of hir terriiorv was within the ^-ai 
-mUey. anil the Ohio ..nd Mi»iMippi iuelf were i:» 
jMundory lor more thou a tboawiail miic*. Nor:b 



Carolina tlien inrJuded Tennessee, and waa bounded 
for hundreds of miles by tlie river Miausdppi; and 
Qeoreia then rmhnired Alabama and Miaaawppi. 
Ltid u-us not only bounded for sevcml hundrad 
niles l>v the ^nt river, bill advanced lo within s, 
i'W miles "f ihe city of New OHeaii*. I5 it posai- 
ik ihal all these Stak'a, iii fumiin; the eonsiilutioilT 
cVuU tKive inlrnded toimdiibil forever ihc scqiUM- 
lion of the miniih of the Miaxiaaippi, then in dw 
liandaofahostileonddeapotKfopeimiamer? Th« 
convtituliini eoiiioina no aueh auieidid provision; and 
all the hiatiirieal Gicta. iHiih befiire And after 'urn 
,idi)|>tion, ore acainat rniy such anti-American r^ 
— " -'un. Aa 10 a treaty, li i* laily iiecrasaryu in- 
ns the ua!Wii of the reding noiioii; anifif that 
•en sivrn already, as In the eoae of Texas, 

„ ui a' Inaiy. cur nccepUinre may be made by 

Concrci"'. Siipprw the eoiialitution of Texas fb^ 
bid the eea^iiin, ixccpt by Congress: when their 
CoiiEKm paaatd the .uwemirs law, coiild not Wft 
iiccri'it. by aet of Cocuirvas; Or suppoae Texas, or 
any other contiguous urriicry, was vacant and ui>- 
•laumd bj- any pi-wer: could we not annex il b^ 
.icl of Connvav One of the grounds assumed ut 
Cnncreiw, and by otir ^veniincnt, in defenre of our 
title 10 Ore-.'on, la its iillcpJ diacovery taiA occn- 
(«mcv by ua. Hong before the ire,niv with France^ 



Bckiiowled^d modca b 



,1011a ocijuire li 

,-e et:iim title lo Orej 



_, . . can only ati- 

treaty, then thia ground, upoa 

; lo Oregon, muat lie abandoned. 

nid be liroiipe, indi'cd, if llie Irealy-makiiig 
which, under our coniiitulion, is purely sa 
Le powpr^ could annex lerriiory, and yet 
ihnl the Executive, and both Houaca of CimfreaM 
imbined, cuuld nut. Then, if France or Spain had 
n'ver irfkiaed to cede to tis LouiaLina or New Or- 
Icana, could we nrvcr^no, not even by eonquea ta 
fl-nr — hnvp occupied and annexed them by set of 
Con!:rei'^ Con3:Te»'. then, having the iiiidoubud 
jKiwertn annex lerriiory. and aoinil new StUdH 
and Texas haviii: niiaenled in advance, may fa« 
rr admitted atanre, aa a Territory, oraStals, 
tnica, or Conercsa may provide for the pro^wo- 
odmiHioii uf one or more Stiiini from Texas^ 
las iiften hcrelofore been dniir sa ui oiher new 
/■f, xh' whole queation of Biiiiexatioii not beiof 
whether Ihii eurrmau nt hoa the poa'er. bul only 
. ■ il niusi lie exercised; and whether only by one 
of the liraneheaof thiHpivernmeni, orby all com- 
Wuifd. And if ihe power vested in Congress by 
:Iie coiiNliiulion to odinit new Stales, doea not a 
itBelf rmbrace territory then rii|iatiliitin<; ,1 pan ol 
the I'tiioii, 01 well as all future acijuiaitiona. uieic il 
no I'Owrr 10 admit new Siatea, except oul of terri- 
iorv which waa a pnri of the Ciikin when the coD- 
Rlirnlion waa firmed: but as thin interpretation can- 
noi prevail wiihoul expclline three Sum from the 
Union, .-md forbidduig the admiauon iif Iowa, il 
miiat he coticrdeJ iliat this power of fVnucma lo ad- 
mit new Siatea doea extend to future acquiaiiiona 
, what can be more dear ihas 
that Cont;reiw may admit a iSiiilc or States out d 
Texaa. ifherusaent ia riven, aa we perceive il has 
bern. in a liinll aa ollipitory aa a treaty? In truth, 
the pnwer to annex lerriiory by treaty does not we 
murh exist as a mere im]>licauon from the iieaiy- 
makir^ power, as from the ;raii( in Conem M 
.idniiT new St.itta (lul of any lerritary whatever, 
al'Jintish not then a part i.f the Union: and ihc rigfal 
10 annex by treaty reaults mainly as a means at 
obL^iing, fthcn necessary, the assenl of onmlMI 



^Offemment, especiftlly when that anent can be ol>- 
t^ned in no other maimer. 

Something like this wus done by the annexation, 
by Congress, of the t^oridn parishes to the State of 
llouisiana. They had been claimed, and remained 
for many years after the cession of Louisiana, in 
the exclusive occupancy of Spain, when the Ameri- 
can settlers revolted, assembleid tlieir convention, de- 
clared tlicir indcpondenre, and, by a successful revo- 
lution, wrested this territory from the dominion of 
fipain. and Con^rrs«j recognined the acts, and tis- 
-Bumed and paid the debts of the innur^rnt conven- 
tion; ond the lee^islature of Louisiana, afier the adop- 
tion of her constitution, and admission into the 
Union, without this territory, suliscqucntly, by mere 
legislative emiciment, with the consent of Congress, 
-annexed it to tlie St:ite of Louisinna. 

3d. The imnexati(m may be accomplished by one 
of the States of the Union, with the sanction of Con- 
gress. — That each f »f the States possessed the power 
to extend her boundaries liefore the iidopiion of tlie 
constitution, will not bo dt>nic-d: and that the power 
Atill exists, is certain, unless it is aUmdoned by the 
State ill forming the government of the Union. 
^ow, tliere is no such abiuidonment, unless it is 
found in the following clause of the constitution: 
**No Stale shall, without the consent of Congress, 
enter into any agreement or compact with another 
fitatc, or wirn a lorcign power." Each State, then, 
may, with the consent of Congress, "enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or with a 
foreif^ potrer." rexiis, if not ours, is a foreign 
fMwer; and if she, by law, assents to the n?anncxa- 
tion, in whole or in part, to Louisiana, or to Arkan- 
aas, and those States, by law, agree to the annexa- 
tion, it is "an agreement or com[Mict" between a for- 
eign power and a State of the Union, and is clearly 
lawful, with "the consent of Congress." It would 
not be a treaty, which i.s the exerciiM- of an executive 
power, but a compict by law, and precisely similar 
to the numerous compacts, so called, by which, by 
acts of Congress and of a State legislature, so mnny 
agreements, especially with the new States, have 
been made by mere leirislative enactments. Nor 
need the assent of Congress be given in advance; it 
was not so given on the adniissicm of Tennessee, 
Arkanwts, and Michigan; but if given subscqiiently, 
it would ratify the previous extension of their 
boundaries by* Louisiana or Arkansas. There 
Are, then, these three modes, by any one of wliich 
Texas may he rennnexed to the Ameri(*an Union. 
1st. By treaty; 2d. By uct of Coogifss, without a 
treaty; and, 3d. Hy the a'-t of a Slate, with the sanc- 
tion of Congress. But, if it be otherwise, and the 
constitution only upplii'S to territories then aUachrd 
totlicL'nion, and uelegiHes no power fjir llie acqui- 
sition of any other territory, nor prohibii** the exer- 
cise of the pre-<'xisting power or each Stale to ex- 
lend her boundid'ics, tiien there M'ould remain in 
each State the reserved right of extension, beyond 
tlie control of Congress. I luive not nss^erted the 
existence of such a right in a State; but, if the 
clauses quoted do not confer the authority tm Con- 
gress, and the reunnexation is refused on that 
eround, then tlie annexing |>ower, ns a right to en- 
Kuge their boniidaries, would ret<ult to any one of 
the Slate^:, and, with tht* consent of Texas, could 
be excnused. Pera-iving, then, what fHm er n'sults 
to the States, from the denial of the power ^ an- 
nexation by Congress, let us agitate, no such ques- 
tion in advance of a denial of its own authority by 
Congrtns, but discuss tlie question on its merits alone. 



Is it expedient to reonnex Texas to the Ar 
lean Union? This is the greatest question, « 
the adoption of the constitution, ever prea 
ed for the decision of the American people. Te 
was once our own; and, although surrendered 
treaty to Spxiin, the surrender was long resii 
by the American government, and M-as cnncedec 
be a great sacrifice. This iH'ing the case, is it 
clear that, when the territory, wliich weliave n 
reluctantly surrendered, can l>e reacquired, that 
ject should be ocntmplished? lender such ciro 
stances, to refuse the reunnexation is to deny 
wi.sdom of the original purchase, and to reflect u 
tlin judgment of those who maintained, even at 
}K'riod of surrender, that it was a great saerificc 
natioiinl interests. 

Texas, as Mr. Jeff'erson declared, was as clo 
embraced in the purchase by us of Louisiani 
New Orleans itself; and that it was a part of 
region, i.s demonstrated by tlir discovery, by 
great Liusalle, of the source and mouth of the I 
sissippi, and his occupiuiev for Fnmce west of 
Colontdo. Our right to Texas, as a part of Loi 
ana, was osstrted and demoustratcd by Pi 
dents Jeffer.^on, Madison, Monroe, and J 
Quincy Adams. No one of our Presidents 
ever doubted our title; and Mr. Clay has ever m 
taincd it as ele.ir and umjneslionablc. Louisi 
was acquired by a treaty with France, in 180:), 
Mr. JrfTerson; and in the letter of Mr. Madii 
the Secretary of Suite, dated March ,31, 1804, 
says, exprcsin;; his own views and those of 
Jefrcr.wn, that Louisiana "extended westwanll] 
the Rio Bravo, otherwii«e called Rio del N( 
Orders were accordingly obtiiined from tlie Sfta 
authorities for the defivery of all the posts on 
weJtt side of the Mississipini." And in his letM 
the 31st Jiuiuary, 1^04, Mr. Madison declares 
Mr. Laussat, the French exnnmissioner who det 
ed the pofoeiativn qf I^iisiana to i«, aimounced 
"l)el Norte as its true boundary." Here, then 
the delivery of the pos.scssion of Louisiana 
Sjwn to Fmnce, and France to us, Texas is 
eluded. In the letter (•f Mr. Mndison of the 
July, 1804, he declares the opposition of Mr Je 
son' to tlie ''relinquishment of any territory what 
eastward of the Rio Bravo." In the letter of Ja 
Monnw of the 8«h Novemlxr, lc^3, he incl 
documents which he says "prove inemiteitahty^* 
the iKiundary of Louisiana is "the Rio Brai 
the west;" and Mr. Pinckney unites with liim 
similar declarali«»n. In a subi*eqnent letter — ni 
a fi>nuirn government, but to Mr. Madison — of 
120th April, IrtOri, they as.4<Tt our title as unquesti 
ble. In Mr. Monroe's letters, as Secretar>' of S 
dated January IH, IHIG, and .Iiirie 10, 1K16, h« ; 
none could question "our title t»» Texas:" and he 
|)rcsses his concurrence in opinion with JetTe 
and Madison, "thnt our till<- f" ihe Del Norte 
as clcfir as to the island of New Orleans.'* In 
letter, its Secretarv of Slate, to Don Onis, of 
l:2lh March, IHlM.'john Cluincy Adams say.s: " 
chiim of France always did extend westwai-d tc 
Rio Bravo;" "she cr/irai/s elaimed tlie terri 
which you call Texas as beinij wiihin the lit 
and forminir a juirt, of L«uiisi:iua." Af\cr der 
siratin? our title to T^xas in this letter, Mr. Ad 
stiys: "Well miirht Messrs. Pinckney and Mo 
write to M. Cevnllos, in 1605, that the claim of 
United States to the lK»und»ry of the Rio B 
wiu) as clear as their riffht to the island of New 
leans." Again, in his letter of tlie 3lHt Octi 



1^18. Mr. Adams says our tiile to Tex.v is "escalvja forcipri power? Can it expatriate and expel froi 

luhed beyond \h»f innvc r ot' furth< r c> -rnvcT^v." ( Ut*- Vn'um ;:s own cin/t ms, who nrcnpy that terri 

Here, ihtn. l.v ill*" disonv»i-v ;.Mi •■••'•nn.it ;«'«.> of i i«>rv, ai"l rli.in:r«' an Aun-noan citizen into a ciiizc- 




tioii lo the d:i!f «'f't'»i« Tp.Mv t f ^i,i".-u:d» r. . i\"V.M!-i s-..t !•!'!!.• :•♦ «>rl' t-r'Ttxuy. C"r.':n^< r^Mi r.irry mi 
Jv SfuMi its f:ti-#-:^ I'V •!:•• «^i!r..'-i; -l' lO. iiv.r rn<>|t!:« .<••:- im.i *;i»i!i« < i-f:!;! tr»-.i:y of l*»l«3, .u:d admi 
<!ents and mi!:i>:i.;*<i •:••■.. i:«:.'C(l iii : .:y wiy w:::i :].' • ♦"■» "t in -n J^m:* s fr"=n Tex.i-* iv.io iho I'nion. 
aicqiiusiiioii. rur ijt'o t-» T» \.i.n w •.>' 'tyiiuV:!?' il. I: j TIm o!:«>iion as -o T» \»is i^. i:: .-.ry ri>:»c«t. a que* 
"Was fturriiulercd !•■• Si ;;i:' ' y liu- tr. •••v«'f l»«li': ! 'i'»". «':'*J;»- rf-c<«.\'iii.«;:nui:! of ht :i:vi;i.! i^'ninda 
but Mr. Clay r.;iiii*:ui.td. i. :.•:>>:•• •..•li' •. f •.':.« .'^.j ' lit --. .:i:d iln- r* ••o>s» >!«i"ri I'f .1 i-rrnor)* m<^^* r^Iud 
April, 1^:JU. tliai n n-i:"ry c^i.tt! n^t h, r./.". .•: .•.•»#' ::.' ;• - j ^^Jl':y s :n»-iit-r(i. The *fiirr* m! t i-f :•. rri:«ry, cvei 
]y hv a m»i!y; auJ «••■. <«i:r.tr?!y :K::\ ^••:^^ iili-l Jf^«s.^li:!:t.l^';:l!.:'iaIl^.'>^t ii:ijvrr.>ailyin'"x;wdi.-titan< 
standui^ th«- irt.ay. 'IVx •> \\\;s -/•.•('', u,- .-ini. Iii tlv j r!i\v:s» . j!il. ii ;iny ' vi nt. whtji ••ir';ihis!.T!n*t> nui] 
cc-ssioii o( a linitn'i! "'f M ■!.•:. 1: v.. - .'.•»•• r:ni. ^:; I-'"- m * • i!« :•.. :!!l ••'.•:* .1 >".rr'.;:dtr. ♦•:< ''rrit'-ry thu 
JesTisUtive rc.*oluno;.<. *. y M.!..-.i' -.rs^ ••< .•» •! M.u':. , j .».'m. il"!.» d : ln'.^i ;:i\v.u*«« i-o rt-a.-ouircd wi.» :if ver i 
nhd oi'iiccdtd liy ;:.is ;:«iVf.-ij;;s.f ::♦.:'. 'im |..ir:;.ii [ i.uv if •'••i;'- v.i':: jii<:i-.'e ii.^d ikm; »iciy. Inde 
of Maine r««uld b« Vici« J ly :r».*.!v v.:ii'c/.r ij:« m-.-.- y*:'..ih r.i "l i'i»>« \i< w««. we }:a\«. lis" :t .on'.i «! opin 
8CIU of MaiiJf. Di«l Tt >.;"•< ;•>« '•:* ;•• :•: < tn.i'.v. i«»ii ..f J '^in livini'y Aiinms i*.> IVc^iJ- '. ."::ii Uenr 
or ran we cidi.- jnirt if a v. rrii.Tv. '.: r<i: of a Sri-ri • (.'!.'.y »!> S^-r-vry "'fiS'ile, aiid :•)»!' mi»'o» :i. A:idrev 
These are ffrive ii;:'.>\..i:>: i!,»y r.'\>- !':•■ •.».;;■: I Jj*.«k>"- i.s iT»>i!l'.'r.', lu.d Mar-in V.-.'-. Br.reii a 
whether Tevus is n>*\ ■•>\v i- vk' '"'• ".r v rr'-":y. j >*e- r»!aiy nf .<\;'f. th.i! Tex.'.s m :::!.•!••'•.•" f ir.nex 
andwl.eth' r hcrp? •»: •■. : • v :.< t'l .\v i. ■';.•.■ 'v .." i.' . j -tl f< ;'.« l*; u-'\. ihi t-s** *Jli'h • f M: r-::. l>*3o. Mr 



the j>r<He-ctioji i«f «..i!r J'.'i ..;::! . : :!'.v. •..' H- -U".. y. in 0'-;.fMrr:!i'y wiili liis «nv:i v:« v.s. r.vd th^ 



f>I!cci this \v.\.s i,i>t a o'\ .»•■••.■. of .m ••..:!■» •!. ii.- »!• ; 
the jH>wers: of ihis ji'V.in :::■ .-.:, .••.';• •]:>. •>■. ,! '.. ; j ,!- 



» .-. .• -* <'" -M f. n* • f.V.-. .M' «» :»*: Pp "i']' !•?. j!ir»vt« 
a If !t» r :••• Mr. ^^ •:•<• •.*. < u«* MiMi-<;» r.': M' xio ». in 



ary. Tiie irtaiy •.:•..! .r- >. .-.> r. >; v-. 'i\.\.'.«, :,...• ' srrr. 'iii^ h::.i »•> ». d«.avor ti» :>ri".*i'r» fr»i.i Moxin 
we "f«i< to hh Civht 'ir -. •..■, .«..." * (.",, ,.j. , |. :;.._- , ;; | .-. !r . -n .- t., 1 > . {'{', \2.-< :>■> '.Vx- •»• 1 ^'-v-.f. 1.- thii 
tiiis iu his ^i>f^••.•ll h(i- f r'.f'rr. ,! :•. Mr. « v.v <v<\'.<". '.'M:*. <.''«v <. y-. *•:!»» PrtHii!, n*. v.- :•«'".♦•> yr.u u 
it wus not a*qv.':s:!i« :i i»':'^ r v.»r i;i i* -.r-. • f «i;.<'..:i'i ' ' tV« . r t .n! i»:;." ".'* Air. Ci ly »»«*.N: "T:;*- ?.s:'.'«»f th< 
*'of tlxiii:; a bnr.aii.-rv it* \:i»\^ v • \ -i'..- _-.*" "I: I .S ■: ::;e ;•' v-r-'.' ! • <! uur i:\\\^' w«.?!. m ijuirt r.cire; 
WPS. (0 :iu' i*on»r:n"y. •..- «\ -«• • f ;i . ..■. nv.i ..! t'f^<].A 
c»f I'lT'tory t'roiti v.'.t- r!:!..i! >:.V' * t.- >''.::•»."* A'- 
thni'iri:. ih-n, Uif jf'V- rj,i:.»./s: 1.. / ; ». 



' :.; ! cnil.'i ; .■ v.;-!;n'. IVr!'. !j ** thf M«\:;:n U'»r 
I r:- :• :.! lir. y n« : 'h- lujwilliivj :•» • «*«.M"'<ij :hat o: 

I'Di'-. < r Vli.-' Ili» C-N»Md.->. O] 
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V, 
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fix a disju-id lH-n:j.'l :y, i y .i> •.• rt.. :..! _- •> j. . •■ i*. , :i:»^ S -v.- M .:::!i.:i!.s. '-r the I»:n "^ 1 N-m?-, i;> !;#-u 01 
practioai'lr \vi:« re i* IS : j'iiii". ■■:_!...■.- II. ;•.<•;;•••. \vi:«i j i'.*' Mr. ♦■•y v.r^'O:-. .«.!•*■». :!'.e li-..'^«»ranoe i>! 
the riu:<:c!»i >*\ tli's .-.-v. r: : •.• :.-. ..«: :a :\ •;:«; if! •'. i •:: 1... 'in 'y v.i'i^sn «•!..• .ii^ii.N "i!-!. Re! ri.t^ anc 
Maine, iiii-y ••iile a ;,'•• ■■:!. ii i-f :...r r. r-;*..rv. — v i? ! Aik^.: -"■«, :\y.i\ ;fa '.r :r«r.«N i:v»- r.-'ii'tary '•rr* ;nis.'' 
by iKi'it; •:» i\-\\'*\\ ■ *:;:;•' :!i!s j. \i -.. ..• j -. '' v :ri ••'•. I • h, •':•: I.Vli "f ^lai.-h, l^'OT. Mr. TU'V :ir-.".i re^ 
could e«dt; .^ Ti rr:*.' V «,•.■•.•.•• rrj:.-:. i' '.i\ \\* •'.■•!••'.■.••! i! 1 • f.'.i! t»M n»»"iire il:-.* '••?-! 'n •;•' T«'Xa«, 



:*: 



t«\ity cea». FiiCii;*, i" "^j • :.. t>.^ •■...".','".■•!. .'".i -•:'-.- 
suiting :iie i •'i.;',..- nf F!. •;•!*! C- a.ni. if ..••!. :. . :■•• "v 
by wlii.-h li \:i^ Wi:< -'-.rr.; :!• rvu v.;.-. a«- "Mr. (."..". 
contended. .» 11/ ;»irt. .■.••». 

By the (ix..ty of 1^ ••«. \,y v. is..!., v.v ••■•.• - ■::. i 
Tex IS v.a.s aci.;i'ir»..l 'v :;*' '''.-"-a Tr?.^ • . v.- •• • t \ i ; 
our faith to )'. s.-,:"., ';u'l :> il:*. ?-. • /. . •' 7 
jievcr t.» sn:T». i.dir i!«.o r» p-';. •.-.•. '1 !.. ::d 
:haT tnaty dciori.': ••:.. .••,.: 
lerntory fI,aU ht ::••••' :..-. ' 
Un'Ud .S7«/!«. .i;.u ai!:!..;:* •: " !> 
C4)rd:i«^ :i» !i.». j-ii. . : 'ii-^ .-f •■.• 
to ih»: ijijr.yin- i.t >:'.'' K> •'./' 
jinniv.iatu-^" I -f. •■•':..'• •* '.- I'..- 
mtan t'-'fit ::it v >]i..'.\ •» '...••'!• ••> . 
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iit». .1: I : .1.1 :r 
whi-ii tin y 

^tUti'ii-. .:«ul to X'u> i': .'■ < 

pv:.''*:.'-i : :'.id ifmir •«• . r- 
fisr»;'a^ v.:..- n.'t «:.■.■> ; •■ !i ■ 
ii'*i;ri'S«. ipf:-.""';...! 1 :*.: »it '. , 
oft'n; fu:uI.O'.f !-.:..i ci. •'.:•; 
Vi.'fi .' ••;"i!ri. li. 

H'-j't. 'I;! !:. . :•• ■ 

l;ok.;:. ja-w* r. i*« .•■.■! * 

jr;ir.- •:. .ii.-! '.'*:/;•'■• ■ > 

a ::»».:y v.iv. S' .• . • ( . .. 

«»Wii nn li ' • \\*..\ .- Jrrc! ii« •■ .i:iy : »:'.■ n .-f i'^ t. r. - 

u»rv' C.sn 1: • ": • :',; :.•■•• -r .•;•»:•• !•»■• 'i.f ... :..-<-f: 

4,'l I'.tf pcoj-k . :ual -•...•.•<.].-..•..' L. .•.:.*. j:.«. ;iit :•...•:: .rv tu 



I?! !.« '• ::. r "'.' ;''sTri'*"i':i, of ?!...: d;:**. . »'^ •I'.ir min- 

i<'.- r . ; \ti v-; .1. !'. >• .y«: ••Th*. Pf-. ••./« »i; '.:.i« si inisrhl 

•'..■■ : v >'.'..' ^i.iir'r !:•. ;mi a'.> ! ':• u< !":\o«! f 7 vr'j:ins 

, :• J •'!..'•• a . • Xn \: ». : • *•♦.:!• t-:'- -o !:..'.Ty o\ 

!v.M :• p.*»I:'\''." "If Vv»- ri.'-.!d u" I li'i •*'.i**h a 

'. l.Tv ...-■ \i • !?• ■-■"rt . il:C iTovtrj.r.t .'r • f ;!n. Vnitrd 

>'. ■» -• 1.. ■_'!.• i»m1 <m. •»• «! tr- n.»y .1 r> :.^ :•,•,»•.' I- r-ocu* 

■.i.vy •■. . •■•:-.".iiM. Ti:r Ih-.ui^hiry wi rr? JVr is 

••■. • Y.'..- •. i." i:*.! iij-r . t tiie n'.<n":» of :i:< Rio dH 

N' :f :.. :"' ♦ »-• •, ^l.a! . >• i.i.»! ih. ' r.vvrt-* ti-.v inoMih 

• : :" • Hi • r-'ii ■►. :.'.i.«o :•>.••. .-'.ii :,■.'■- .-im no it# 

-I- •<•.•. .1 ♦'.■■ :n !'.•■ > i'*.r -e i-y a li..*- i!"'* I'.or'h tc 

•••;.•••• !*.•■ .\:]".ti > ;>: Hit u^^ f.»!l'nv'i:»- 'lie >--'i:her«i 

1 ':.'; •»: •■.' Ark; ; >.s :«.- :•< ^.-^v:---**. ::. !a':*i'-:Ie 4^2^ 

.>■•::]:: ihi-l :l!-»:'-. by i' .': :■ ••'• I -^f !.ii!'»ws '.o ihl 

Si ••'. v. .,•■ A. I !.', a I:'r-. v-.s" IP f/v ! •..•y ••.•■••• V!d€ 

::.-o;- .'ivs*.:.:. ff :''.^• :>:!::«! 1!".!. is i .to iht 
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«».^' I I - III. 

.?.-.;!: -I Vr: \: : V. .r-ri.i. !sis !• •» ••.:L'<.>^i"jvtr /y » f State, 
:'."'. '• v.\.« : ••• « • T ir. • i^:- v ; i M"Xu-o, •.'•..ud Am::«*.s: H'k lS"iS*. 
>:y.«: "It :< : :■ »'. •>;. tif tie IVt'iilv!.* t'fit you 
^:..>. M. V. i:!i..'i' I'.-i.y, "•:•'•: 1 i.« •_-. riau-.-n v. i:h the 
yi' x: •::': j-.-vtr"!- k'.i' t\'V 'lie Ti.vhr*."-.-- of $11 inneh 
• f :'■•• I -p. V •.*,".•» rf T' x..> ; s isjur^i'- tVrdi .*.t:Kc«I.'' 
•H- ;• n.{!u..'».,l.'' y a r/**;) ''liMtMoMi'rtrt f.?/ :««••■ 
■■" of :!.• :.ro| .«-:d .m . . i>i:jon. it-T o-.iy as a zunrH 
:'•"' "irr w st^/n tV>»:.» «r, :».. .1 t!i»> :>it4:Cs'; n of .\ewi 
/••/•.I '*. I'it ;.i.'. » to >• r-ir*' forever !.• llie inhabitants 
of tl'.i* \. •!.'••'.• "if thi- .Mis^.'vij'n:-. iht uiidispiitfd and 
•.•.itiisairvtd t^* »!?s«. ^.-io:: of ;lie naviimiion of tliat 
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Tivcr." "The territorv, of which a cession is d©-Troyal forces of Spain in many n glorious coc 



mred by the United States, is all that part of the 
province of Texas which lies east of a line begin- 
ning at the Gulf of Mexico, in the centre of the 
desert, or grand prairie, which lies west of the Rio 
Jfiiec«s." And Mr. Vaii Buren :iddH, the treaty 
may provide "for the incorporation of the inliabit- 
ants nito the TTnioii.'' And he then enters into a 
3ong and powerful are;iimcnt of his <»wn, in favor of 
the rcacquisilion of Texas. 

On tlie SJOih of March, 1833, General Jackson, 
through Mr. Livini^ton as Secrotiiry of State, n:- 
newK to our niiuiNtcr at Mexico the former "instruc- 
lions on the subject of the proposed res.sion." On 
ihe 2d of July, 1835, General Jackson, through Mr. 
Porsyth as Sk-crctary of Stati\ renews the instruc- 
tions to obtain the iMission of Tcxtu*, and exj»res.scs 
•'an anxious desire to secure the very desirable alter- 
ation in our bcnuulory with Mexico." On the Cih 
<if August, 1835, General Jackfton, through Mr. 
Forsyth as S(?cret;iry of State, diretrt^ our minister 
jit Mexico to endeavor to iirrH:urc for us, from that 
govcrnnujnt, tJie following boundary, "beginning at 
the Gulf of Mexico, j>roceeding along the easiorn 
iMink of the river Rio Bravo del Norte, to the 37th 
parallel of latitude, and thence along that panillcl to 
the Pacific." This noblo ajid glorious propo.sitioii 
of General Jackw>u would have, secured to us, not 
only the whole of Texas, bur jil^o ihtj largest and 
most valuable portion of upper Culiftimia, together 
with the Iwy and harbor oi Sim Fran*'isco, tlu; liest 
«n the western coast of America, and ctjual to any 
in the world. If, then, it was deemed, Uit it is clear- 
ly proved, most desiniblc to obtiiin the reannexation 
of Texas, down to a jx-riod as late as August, 1835, 
is it less important ut this period? 

We find the adniinistrationof Messrs. Adams and 
Clay in 1825 and 1827, and that (»f Jackson and 
Yon Buren, in 1829, juid subsequently in 1833 and 
3835, mttkin«r strenuous efforts to pm'cure the reaii- 
Jicxation of 'lexas, l)y a pun'husc from Mexico, at 
the ex|jensc of millions of dollars. Let us observe 
also the dates of ihe.**e efforts: That of the first, by 
Messrs. Ailams and Clay, in Man^h, 1825, Wiis 
yitlun three years only after the rect»gnition of the 
independence of Mexico by this country, and prior 
to its full recognition by other powers;' and it was 
"wirhin less than five years subsequent to the final 
Tutificaiion of the tjxaty by whiih we surrend^nd 
Texas, not ic> M«?xico, tut tu S|Kiin. N(»w, a« Spain 
)iad notihcii rceosrnised the independenoe ofMexien, 
lujd tJie W.Mr was still wagijiir iKtween ihoi^e nations, 
tJio only title wliirh Mexico had t<» T^xas, was by 
a sucC4:ssful revolution, and is precisely the same 
title, and (hpemlinj^ on the same priiiciples, a.s that 
Tiow js>ssessse(t by Tex;is. The same remarks apply 
to tlie subsequent ellbrts of Messi-s. Adams and 
Clay in lrt27, and of Jarksou and Van Burcn in 
11829, to acquire T«Aas by purchase from Moxico. 
And even a^ the latest jK-riod, no more time had 
dapseulbeivvecn the date of the rccogniiion of ihe 
indci^ndence of Mexico, and the pro|Mis<:d pun:hase 
3roni her, than the time (now al>out seven years) 
vince our rerogniiion of the inde|K'ndenrc of Texas. 
Tlirouglumt the period of all these proposed treaties, 
the war wa:« waging bctwciMi Mexi«'o and Spain. 
The brave Porter, our own L^allant commodore, 
commanded the Mexican navy, aided by many 
A merie;ui <itfi«ers and crews. I n the efu*lier part, jil.s-i.i, 
4if the confiii.: on the land, the gallant Perry, and ti^e 
hrwd Ma'jee, an American officer, witli a combined 
Afncrj(:;ui and Mexiciui lurmy, had defeated the 



Throughout this whole pori<Kl, Mexico was u 
ing ana o6fttiiiifig the aid of our countrymen, oi 
ocean mid on the land; and it is more than dou 
whetlier, in tlie aWnce of that assistance, Mc 
would yet have achieved her indepemlence. Oi 
27 ill July 1829, Barmdas, with a Spanish am 
four thousand men, (.a)ilured the Mexican cit; 
Tampico, which he hclJ until the lOth Septemli 
thr, same year. Yet, on tJie 25th August, J 
whilst the fate of this exiiediiion was yet und 
mined, the administration of Jackson and 
Bun^i, as we have seen, projiosed the purcha 
Texas from Mexico. If, then, there l>eany for 
the objections, that Texas was aided in herconUi 
Amcric^m citizens, that the war is still woging, (\i 
it is not,) or that the independence of Texas ic 
uiireengnised by Mexico, »jr that a treaty with Mc 
(as we had with Spain ) had Ijeen ratified,— ;dl thes< 
sons apply with far greater foree against the prop 
purehase of Texas injui Mexico in 1825, 1827, 
1829, when Mexico was yet unrecognised byS] 
wh«;n our treaty, surrendering Texjis to Spain, 
unrescinded, ex«x'pi by the r»?vr)Uuion in Me: 
and wheji our citizens were still aiding, as the 
w»iys hod done, the jKoplu of Mexico in their 8 
gle'for independence. It is true, that, in 1837, i 
in a few weeks or months surceedini; ourrccogn 
of the independ»'nce of Texiw, and before her n 
niton by any I'oreiirn j>owers, it might have sul 
ed us to unjust intpulations; aiul therefore n 
have iM-en deemed inexpedient, at such a tirnt, 
wultr such cirnntvtfinc(.i, to reaniiex Texas 
treaty to tliis Union. But now, when seven ) 
have el.ujsed sincre our recognition of the indef 
ence of Texas; and she has been i"ecognized for n 
yearx as an hidi-pendent jwwer by tlie great na 
of Eurojw; and her sovemgnty fully established 
fully aefcnowledged, there can bo no objectit 
sp*'h a treaty at this period. 

The reasons assigned in 1825, 1827, 1829, 
and 1>*35, for the reannexation of Texas, apply 
with fidl force. Tliese reasons were, that the J5a 
as a boundary, was u»o near New Orlean.ij tlia 
defi-nce. of that city was rendered inscure; aiid 
the Arkansas and Red river, and all their tribute 
ought to Ik5 in our own exelusive posses.sion. 
pi-esent boundary is the worst which could be 
vised. It is a sueeession of stcjis and curves, < 
iiiir out the ::n;at valley of the Wi'st into a shape 
is ab.solutely hideous. It surn.'uilers the R«'a r 
and Arkansiis, and tlieir numennis tributaries; 
thousands of mil* £-, to a foreign j*ower. It brings 
power upon the Gulf, within a day's s;ul bl 
mouth of llie. Minsivsippi, and in ihe interior, \t] 
curve of the Siibine, within about tuie hundred i 
of the Missi.^sippi. It places that p(»wtr, fi»r n 
hundred miles, cm the l-anks *'l'iliL- Ke«l river, ii 
mediate conUict willi sixty iliuM"»;in(l Indian war 
• »f our own, and with vny many thousand ol 
fiercest savjige trib».s in Tixas. tl.iMC t«) be armed 
e(|uipped fiir the unrk <»f <i«atli :ind desolation. 1 
ables a foreign pow» r, wiih siu'li 'Md-s ti) d«'scent 
Red river, in the jum-tion of the MiysiNsippi, the 
cut olVall eummuni«"Ui«in from above or below, t 
rest at that jioint ail IhmIs whirh wi re descending 
tlii'ir troops and munitions of war for the deftn< 
New Orleiuis, and Ijil down suddenly on that > 
thus isolat<d from the rt >t of the Union, and 
jected to eerliiin rhin. 

From ih». nutuih of the Mississippi to the Sii 
there i.s not a smirle harbor where an American 
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»cl of war could find shelter, but weMward of the | to protect tliem, and are held sulgect to a eonftae' 
mouth of the Sabiiu', in Texas, are sererAl deep I risk of their beuig torn from their grasp. Ourcolo- 
bavs and harlH>rs: an<i Galvesiton, one of these, has ' nie». on the contrary, are united to, ana ibrm a nan. 
a depth of water equal lo that at tlic mouth of the of our continent: and the name Mississippi, from 
Mississippi. Look in:: i':<t^> the interior. a!oni^ this wlioise rich depisite the best of them (Louisiana) 
extraorduKiry Lxtundary, mo find a foreiim pt>wrr iui5 l>een foniied, will transport on her bosom the 
Blretchiiig lor many lu.ndnd n'liiii: alom; the ^^abine bnive. tlie patrii>iir mrn tntm her tributary streanu, 
to the Red rivir; Jh»ii».t wot ^!t•vcT•ll hundred unites to di-fi-nd and {»reservo the next most valuiiMe — the 
along that river to tin. v.t>t« rn boundary of our In- province of Texas." "He was> not disposicd io dis- 
dian territories: t]trn<.v north t<> tiu- A rkLUi.<;:s. and ■ para:rc Florida; but its in:rinti>io value was iocom' 
up that stream u» iho soi.ilitrn Ihtundary of tin ttr- j i>anibiy Ifsj» ilian liuit of Texiu*." 
nu»ry of Orf-gon, ;;nd a: a in-int which. ;u •onlii:^ to , In tin* letter i>f instructions fmm Mr. Madi.>on, as 
tlie recent nust .ibli >ur\»'y of Li^uter.nni Fixmont. St i-n-tary of .S:,ile. of iho iJOth Julv. l!?<)3, he »avs, 
is within t^M-r/v nrllts oi' tin- jta>s«»f tin R.uky **thi'a«ijuisitit»nof tht' Florid.isis6ir!l tobepursuei." 
mountains', which M<*iirt.< tl.c tnrnii.«'t to tVo::«'».. j Ilf add>. the <X"han'ze of any jKirt of wcsien* L«.»ii« 
We ihu8 place a fon ;^n pr»\N i r tijeii . t(» nio\ i- tast- j iMiina, which Spain may pr««POse for ''the ce»«s!..»h oi 
ward or westward. ;i{n»n ihc v.ill« y of iht Ci.binii'ia ; the Florida^.*' "is in:idmissiblc." "In imnn^ic •• aluc 
or MUsissippi. Wt v-la** tbis powi r north of .S:. ; There i.-- n«> i quail: y." "Wr arc the leaia dispose J aifr 
Louis, north of a jv.rion of li»\va, a:.'i Mnah of Nt w to nuike .^acnn«"cs toobtAiii ilioFIi»ridas; becaus»^ liieii 



Orleans, and aloi.j: il.i.^ iiht; tor i».\crul thousuid 
miles in our rear 



J 
I 
{^^•♦ition and ilu" in.inift.Nt cour»ie of event.* svaranii 
iiHfifrht anttrtdiCihibU ariiuisitivn of them." In Mr. 




Such is tht. l.oui.djry ai prt s«:nt ::i\» r. to :\-y va!- Matisson's jtticr. also, a.- Scrctary of State, of tl.< 
ley of ilie Wchf s»:« !i tlic inniiii.ti.t «lui.::»js t>'SihJuly, 1*^04. he announctsilu* opposition of Mr 
wnieh it is suiijocttd i-f Ir.dLii. n:.--.*-ai r» : ss.*. Ii tii*? Jtirti>on "to a jhtjk tual i-elinquishment of onv ttr- 
dismemWnntni of ti.c crtat valli.y. and of uku. y i ri/«>r j/ whati vrtaMwanl of the Rio Bni\o." In il.e 
of the noblest strti'.i.i"! and tnbut.tri« s tif t:i» Mi^>i<- 'nnsNiire of iVsiJtnt Houston of the 5th May. 
sippi: such the >urrci.utr of S(» ir.ai.y liu:idr»tl mi'.i> ISIT. he .<ays th.n Tixas I'o'itains "tour-fifihs f»f .ilj 
oiourcoa.st, with .>o n-.any bays ;ind liarb..'rN: sui'h il;*- li\e oak now m the world." Ctittou will b* iu 
tlie hazard to whirl; >i\w*Or!cans is tubjtictt d. ai-d jrnat suplo. and some suirar and mola^^ses wi*.: ix 
the outlet of all our u.nni.or«'e to U.c irulf'. Sn.li is produced. The cnipc. the oli\e. and mdigo. and 
our present boundary: and it can be txclianirid f«»r coctvi. :nul nearly all the fruits of the trt»pics wi!i b< 
one tlial wdl!:i\t U'sr'trfcct .M«"ur;ty. that v. ill yU'v :;ro\\n then' also. In Ttxas are ViUuable mines ol 
our own jHopli. asal our own s«.itlein».m.s in nar of ::old and silver: th*' sivtr mine on the San Saoj 
the Indian trihcs, and t!ui: uill < ui tht m off fr.-n lui\inir !»ctn fxaniir.ed .ind found to be among th< 
foreiini in!lu».ncc: tha: v. lil n >ton' t » r.s iho nninitr- rithost in the world. 

rupted na\ipi:io,. of :he U«d riv»»r aiid Arkan.vis. ' In the recent debate in the British Parliament, 
and of all their ir.*:u:a. its: liiat will pL''- :.> at tin- 1 Lord Brousrhani i<aid: "The importance of Tex.ii 
north, upon a ]H»int :••< «.inm.nid t!upa*S'»f On.::i>n. ;iMuld not W overrated. It M"as a country of tb< 
and, on the so«»ih.;o si«\nr Niw l>rita»j.>. and n.n- ::natest capabilities, and wa^s in extent full as Liri< 
der certain tiie .'t»n:inat!d of ilu' Gulf of Mexico. In j as France. It piwsts.'^vd a .soil of the finest and mfw: 
pursuing ouraiici»_ni and ri:;htt*iil bu'indary. Ui'orv j fertile charartcr, lutd it was ca]«\ble of producui^ al 
we surrci 
are brou: 
to a ]K>int 

ocean, ana \Mitro t.'st. w;.ft r.> oi i!i»- IHI .^llrlt• ai-'infan<« of iht- Hed nver." lliep 
most commindt \Mt!i thost tl.a: ilow jnio ilnWtst-! would en«<ure to us the tnidc of Santa Fe ai.c 
cm ocean. Up to -lus ;.oii.: tn tin: O* ! None ii i.- • .r.l the northern .S':»tc.«! i»f Mexico. Abo^eali. Texa: 
navi<;ablp fo^^ll»li:l! • ats: ;-..ui iVoni that ,'oii r ro tii» i> a jarjrf juvl indisT^nsable portion tif the \alley o 
Pacific is a ^i^.o,: r-'u:. f.ir carava; -•. aial wli.n-. ii !hf Wtst. That \-il'« y «»nct' was all our »>wn: buti 
is believed, tin Rf \i' i.uiv :••. .;.>'• d w.th ti.c Ht 1 lia< Utii disiueinb« rtd'by a triMiy fonned when lii( 
Korte ai'tl ih«. Ciu'f j-y a raiin'-.d. not j..;-.ji r iji m "\V..s: btld n^irh«r of liie hiirh exe«*uii\e sutions o 
that whiih now u:^:i>- R>it]l.!'i ;.:al I>.».-:«tii; .m d ihi ::»vt rpmt.iii. .uul w i.*" wholly unn^prt-.-cnted n 
where, iviii i."W. v, ::»o.-.i •n.rl, a r-.a!. \\- i"a'.d tln^ •\'.binei at W i.^hin:ri«*r. The Red nver rjii 
eoinniand ;i.t v.-. a of al" tin- iv ril.» ri: .'^t..:t. r of Arka: <as. dividtd and niuiihtted. now flow, witi 
Mexifo. aiul "\ ;\ %• ry '.ayz*. :-»r;ioii f\ :nc wes::* ni iluir i unurous tribuian'->. tonn.uiy thtiusandni;lts 
coast of Amcri'M. ' tiiror^h th«^ terrii-.ry of a forei^Tij power; and tin 

Th.' :mp»»rM::'- « !* T'.x. > is ;1: s d. s. ri'... d bv Wi s! ha> Wen for«'td b:i«^k a't^e the jniif, from ih' 
Mr. Clay, in his <..».ii i.;tI.. .Sd of Avr.l. !--•->•»: * Drl Non*^ to the Siibine. If. tht n. it l»e true li^a 

*'Ar *.M» ai«'«'ii'. >*••• .• uii'ti -n n :•«».<» n!ni^ l\\.;v tin s.ii*r:firc of Tt v.is wa.s m.ule with i»amful n.hic 
to Ix' t vtrt"*!-i«.:y '. •:•.' ••• h> su:.trniial « x!i!i' :.:nt-e, all »ho.>.- w ho unind m ii:e surrender w il! n: 
"Has thne or t"«»ur t ut< > :::«.. v*« .* 'i.an M.at "f I"«irui.: i-.ire at the rf icrjrii««i:ion. 

The clnaa't. uas lb ;.-. i"' >: ;"« mm' f'.ri!*: tl.» m :r- This is no tnu\-ii..ir of thtf pure ha.-e of new tcrr: 
U:ms of ti.c r'.M^ s ."..li.tii.U' us !i\»,-««'k: aiid thi imv. but of the re-:uuux uion of that which ono 
country adn;:*.:.. j of • .u>y ^. '.lit nur.t. It po.N.M sm d. wa.^ all our t»wn. It u- n««t a question of the exteii 
morfctiver. I! I.' w«.s«- ::ot u. .*i!.tortn«.tl. om of thr sion of our limits, but of th* ir.storation nf forme 
fintst p«»r!s jii :!.: Lii.lf of M* \ ••o. Tht^ jTod-ic- • i»ouiidarics. It f»ro|M.Nis no new addition lo the val?e] 
tinn.-* (if wliii h .: v. :s iMtaiM-. v.ert. swi»i.d to <*ur t»f thf Mi.^Mssipj'i: bui of its reunion, and alUts wa 
wantN. The i:!.:*«.it«u..i*e ■•;\i'..m of St. litbna ter>. once more, under our dtinumon. If the Creaio 
wished for sisn.-j. •*»n-.ni' r- • . ... <i »v'onits. We h:ul Mpara'cd Texas fnr.n the Union by mountan 
have tlum all. it'ue d'. !M»t m mionly throw tin. m barriers, the Alf»s or the Andes, these niifirhi be plau 
auav. Tm M»l.ija».s of otbt r coiintriis are nepara- si ble objections: but he h.i?. planed down tlie whol 
ted from them »»y \;«s'. >• a>. roquirin^ 2:reat exjiense \a!!cy, indudifij; TeXiW. and uuited eTcry atom o 



the ■oil and every drop of the waters of the mighty 
whole. He haii linked their ri^-en witli the great 
Miasinippi, and marked and united the whole for 
tlie domminn of one goicmmcnt and the reHidence 
of one people; and it w impioue in man to attcmjit 
to dissolve thi.s ^reut and ^loriouf* Union. Texas is 
a part of Kentucky, a portion of the same greaj val- 
Uiy. It iM u jwrl of N'ew York an^ Pmnsylvtuiin, 
a nartof Maryland und Viririniu, and Ohio, and of 
all the WMtrrn States, whilst thi; Tennessee unites 
with it the waters of Georq;i:i, AIalKunu,and Curo- 
tina. The Alleghany, commencing ^t8 course in 
New York, and with the Yonjrhioijany, from Mary- 
land, und Monongahela, from Vin^nia, merging with 
the beautiful Ohio at the m(tro{»li8 of wcylern Penn- 
sylvania, embrace the sireama of Texas at the 
mouths of the Arkunsati and Hed river, whence tlicij 
waters flow m kindnd union to thepilf. And here 
let me say, that Nt^w York «)u.uht to recUiim f»»r the 
Alleghany its true orijrinal name, tht 0/«o, of whiili 
it is a F^rl, and so maiked und called by that name 
in the Ilri(i.sh maps, prior to 177(J, one of which is 
in the possession of tin: distincf^uished repn-senlative 
from tne Pittsbunr distriri of Pennsylvania. The 
w;orda "Ohio" and "Alle^liany," in tw<» ditferent liT- 
dian diniec.is, mean clrnr^ as desip^natin;; truly, in Ixith 
eases, the character of iln- water of both stn;ams; and 
hence it is that JVew York is upon the Ohi«), and 
tnily suuids at the head tif the valley of the West. 
The treaty wliich struck Texas from the Union, in- 
flicted a ()low upon this mighty valley. And who 
will Siiy that the West shall remain disinembered 
and mutilated, and that the ancient boundaries of the 
republic shall never be n'storcd? Who will desire 
lo check the younj^ e:u;le of America, now refixing 
hergfizc u))on our former limits, and rephiming her 
pinions t'or her rcturnini^ fli;;hL' What American 
will say, that the fl:i^ of the union shall never wave 
again throughout that mighty territory; und that 
"what Jefltraon a(*quired, and Aiadlson refused to sur- 
render, shall never \ie restoredf Who will op}Kx^c 
the re-establi si uncut our (2:lorious constitution, over 
the whole of the mighty \ alley which once was 
shieldcil by its benignant sway? Who will wish 
again to curtail the limits of this gn-at republican 
empire, und again to dismember the glorious valley 
of the VVost? Who will refuse to replant the banner 
of the republic, ujhih our former lM)undary, or re- 
surrender the Arkansas and Red river, and retrans- 
fer the coast of the gulf? Who will refuse to heal 
the bleeding wounds of the miuilated West, and nv 
unitc the veins and arn. ries, dissevenrd by the dis- 
mcmlKTing cession of Texas ti» S]>ain? To refuse 
to acc/pt the i-eannexation, is to mtiimnder the 
Territory «»f Texas, and redismember the valley of 
the WtK'.. Nay, mt»re: under exi.sting cin*uni- 
stances, it is to lower the flag of the Union Iwfore 
the red cross of Si. Cieorsje, and to surrender the 
Florida [mhs, the mouth of the Mississip)>i, the com- 
iiuuid of the Mexican gulf, and Anally Texas itself, 
into the ht.nds of Kr»g!and 

As a question of money, no Suite is much more 
deeply interested in the reannexation of Texas than 
your own gixrat Commonwealth of Keiitucky. There, 
if Texas Ixromex jiwirt of thf I'nion, will Ik: a great 
and growin:; market for litr beef and pork, her lard 
and butter, her llour and corn; and tliere, within a 
very short jieriod, would be found a ready sale for 
;nore than a million dollars in value, of her bale- 
rope and hemp and eotton-bagging. Nor can it be 
tliat Kentucky would desire, by the refusal of re- 
unncxation, to mutilate and dismember the valley of 



whioh she ia a part; or that Kentucky would 
tail the limits of the republic, or diminish its t 
er and strength and glory. It cannot be that J 
tucky will wish %n sec any flag except our own 
on the banks of the Sabine and Arkansas and 
river, and within a day's sail of the mouth of 
Mississippi, and thcr outlet of all her own comm 
in the Gulf. Many of her own people are wi 
the limits of Texas, and its Uittie-fields arcwat 
with the bh)od of many of her sons. It wafl 
own intrepid Milam, who headed the brave t 
hundred who, armed with rifles only, captiured 
fortress of the Alamo, defended by heavy artill 
and thirteen hundred of the picked troo[>s of Me) 
under one of their best commanders. And 
Kentucky refuse to re-<'nibrace so nuuiy of lier 
people? ni>r (>ennil them, without leaving Texa 
return to the American Union? And if war sh 
ever ai^iin revisit our country. Kentucky knows 
the steady aim of the western riflemen, and 
brave hearts and stout hands, within the limit 
Texjis, are', in the hour of danger, uiuong the 8i 
defenders of the country, and i-sj-Krcially of the ti 
of the West. The question of n'annexation, ai 
the restoration of ancient Ixunidaries, is a ii 
stronger wise than that of the purcha.se of^new I 
tory." It is a stronger cuse also than the acquis 
«^f Louisiana or Florida; not only upon the git 
that these were both an acquisitimi of new icrril 
but that they embraced a fon'iun [K-opIe, dissir 
to our own, in language, laws, anil instituti 
and transferred without tlieir knowledge or com 
by the act of a Europ<'an king. More es|K.'ci 
in a case like this, where the i)eople of Texas c 
py a re'ffion which was once exclusively our i 
and this ]NM>ple, in whom wc acknowleagc to n 
the only s<i%ereignty over the whole and every 
tion of Texas, desire the reannexation — that we 
not rc-c.'stablish our former boundaries, and res 
to us tBe whole or any jMirtof the territory w 
was once our own, is a proposition, the bare 6 
meiil of which is its best retutation. 

L»*< us examine, now, some of the object 
urg»"d agiiinst the reannexation of Texas, 
here, it is remarkable that the objections to the 
chase of Louisiana are the same now made u 
case of Texas; yet all now acknowlt-dgc tlic win 
of that great meiusure'; and to have ever oppi»s< 
is now ret^iMed a.n alike unpatriotic ana urn 
And so will it be in the case of Texa.s. The n 
ure will justify it.«*elf by it^ results; and its o 
nents will stand in the simie po.sition now occi 
by th<'s«* who objected to the purchase of Lc 
ana. The objections, we have s*ud, were the s 
and we will examine them separately. Isl. 
extension of territory; and :2d, the qneslio 
slii\ery. 

As io the extension of territory, it applied 
much gn'at«>r foree to the pnrrhiist; of Louis 
That purcluw^ annexed to tin. Union a territory 
ble the «»ize of that already einl^rarHl within its 
its; wliilst the n*anne\utjon <»f T xas. accordii 
the lariresl estimates, will add but one-si'venth t 
extent of our ttirritory. The highest estimate fi 
area of Texas is but' :J1S,(I()0 squtu-e miles, \% 
that of the rest of the Union is 'J,UOU,000 si; 
miles. Now, the Briush territory, on our own 
tiiient of North America, exrhusiveof the Wea 
di's, and north of our northern lK)undiu'y, is ^, 
000 s(iuare> miles, being 5(M),(H)0 more thtm tli 
our wliole Union, with Texas united. Indecc 
may add both the Califoriiias to Texad, and 
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rliilst the wretched remainder would be left to live 
s ihey could, by theft or charity. They "would 
lUI be a de^rraded caste, free onlv m name, without 
ic reality of freedom. A few mi<;ht earn a 



females, reToIting and anparalleled. When vach 
18 the debasement of the colored females, fhr ex- 
ceeding even that of the white females in the mobt 
corrupt cities of Europe, extendinff, too, throughout 

1* ii« ,i_ . i: I. ^ .- . fcj.l.^ 1 :.^ 



retched and precarious suLvsistenrc, by romwiin!: one-!ialf the limits or a grrcal State, we may Wgin 
.ith the while lalx»n*n» of ilic North, and nuurlni: ; to form 8omo idea of the dreadful conditiori of the 
jeir wagta to the lowest pnim in llir slidins: Male ' frei* hiackri, and how much worse it is than that of 
f sturratitm and mis»»ry; whilst ihc |>*»nr-h(ui.sr and ; the slaves, whom we are askfd to libenitc and con- 
i.s Jail, the £i8yiums Of tlic draf and dumb, the ' siirn to a similar condition of jriiilt and misery, 
lino, thf idioi and in*!anc. would W filKd to omt- " When , too, arc these HxamjiU'.-*- The first 'i» in the 
.>wini;: if, iuderil. any a.»»ylinu could hr allordrd to ' irnnt State of Massachusetts, that, tor 64 years, haif 
le millions of the n« irn» ra«:c vvIumh w n u-hedness« ni.\t r had a slave, and whose free blark {population, 
nd crime would drive to (Itsjiair and madness. j Wm^ 5.4(13 ui 1700, and but Jr'.ClI'J at pre*»nt. is 

That these an* sad rcahiiis, is ]irovoil by the! noarlv tin- .sunt fri'c nc;:r«> po^iulatimi, and their de- 
ensu9 of 1840. 1 ai»i«ex in lUi a!»p» ndix a taMe, i sovnifant.''. wlitun fi»r inon.' than half a century she ha* 
u^.rked No. 1. compiled by uio «MiiiM ly troni ilici s!rivid,bui &tn\ed invain. l<»elcv.ue:ii laiikandnmi- 
tficial returns of thernisus of l'*4ll, tx«*fpi as tn- fort a»id moral??. Tht^othcn xam]>U-is!lKca^tLrn half 
i'LMms and ]iau]>ers \^ lii**h are ob!.un«d from city | •»f tlu- irnat State of PeimsvKania, inoludinj: Phila- 
ad St;\:c ruturn.s, and th«.' n suits ;ir«' Jis tnllows: : d»Iphia, and tlic Uuakcrs ot^tht* State, wlio, wiili an 

Idt. The nunibir of deal'toid dumb, blind, idiots, ' iiidu.^iry and humanity that mvi.riircd,and a charity 
!;d insane, of the in !rroi'o in tiu- non-.>la^ rhoMin:: " ibat spand n«»i time or money. lui\ v e.\t lud every et- 
liates, is one out ot' i-vny i>f>: in tlio sla%ebo!du'.: fort to improvr ihf morals and he '.tor the condition »»f 
Itates, it iis one outof tviry G7:2, or srvcn to one in ' thiir frre black population. But where are the wa; 
ivor of the slaves in lliis n,speci, as compared with n-Milt.-s.- Let tnt: census and iht- r«.|>«»ns of tb.e pri»- 
fie free bUu'ks. * | i«ns answer. Worse — inctimparably Mon*e. than the 

2d. The iiumU'r <if whin*s, draf and diunb. bhnd. i-'indition of i\\v sla\es. and drmonstratinsj ihar the 
Jioii», and insanr, hi iht- non-.^lavoimldnii: .S:air>. is ! iKi l>Ia«k. in the midst of his frie;:ds ui the North, 
ii;e in e\ery, 5G1, beiuir nearly .«ix to one ai^'inst ihr ' is sisjkins: lower t \erv day iu the scale of w,mt and. 
ree bhicksin tlir- Siuue Statt-s. I crinu- and misery. The n-indar physicians' report 

3d. The numlxT of i:«i:ro«s who are dtaf and and ro\ it w, pu?)lished in 1^40, s;iys tin* "facts, then, 
iumb, blind, idiots, and iii.«an<\ pau]M-rs. and in ■ show an tncrtasiii? disproporti<^ate number <»f col- 
trison in tlie non-s]a\» l:<tldin!; Stau-s. is one oul **f. nrod pristmers in the eastern pfflitcntiar}*." In con- 
\ery (i, and in tlie slnM^holdint: 5sltati>. one tuii of] tr,i>tinsr the rondition, for tht- siuue year, of the pcn- 
vcry 154; or twenly-twt» tn oiir au:ainsi the fre« ' itonti.trits of all the ntui-slavoholdin:; States, as 
slacks, as compared with tin- slavts. [ rompand with all the slavrlmldm^ iSiatcs in which 

4th. Takiii£^ the two cxtr».mes of north and s»)uth, ' n. turns are made, 1 find thr numl)cr of free blacks 
ts Mitine, the numlier ofntcrrot> r^tunud as df af j is fit'ty-four to one, as cnnijurrd with the slave?, in 
i!id dumb, blind, uisunr. and ii1iot>. by the co:i.>usnf prcijHirtmn to pf>pulation, who are incarcerated in 
Lii40, is one out of r\i ry twtlve, and in sUwi- the>e prisnns. There are no jxiupers among the 
loldiiii: Florida, by tl»- kame return>. i^ <»nr t»f slaves, whilst in the non-slaveholdinir SliUes ^cat is 
very eleven hundrrd ;s:nl f'.w: or ninrty-twotci one. I th.r nunib<r of rolt>i-cd }>auj»ers. 
:i fiivor of the slaves t if Floruia. a> compared with j Fn»m ihr Iiel::ian stalisths, compiled by Mr. 
he free blacks of Mair.c. ' Uuettkt. tin- disiinj:uished .'•ecn lary of the Royal 

By the reiHirt of iho sfvretary nf .statr of Massa-; A«ad«.*mv of Kni.sst 1?, it app«'an< that in Delirium 
:^iise:td (of the 1st Novembtr. li'*4.'i> to ihi- l^'irisla-l the numbt-r t>f doaf and dumb was oiif oul of e\ery 
ure, there were tlu n in tin r«)iiutv j:ti!s. and housrs' *J,1>0 p»is«»ns; in Great Britain, tmt out of e\cry 
if correction in thai State, -kU'JU whii. s, and HtM lSui*M in I'aly. t>ni' out of every l.,'»3n: ,and in Eu- 
iCig^rots: and addins tin- pn vJoi!.> p turn n nf thr ropr, on»^ out of ev<ry 1.474. Of ihi'bii.)d,oiie out 
iiute prisson, 2.V> v.Kit»> ;u:d :H i«l:!rks : I'-.a- of e\"ry 1,01M> m Btll'ium: one <Hit of every K»0 m 
ciiig in all 4.tl75 uliiits. ujid IVMi fr».» lii.iks: PrM^si.i: one out of r\ery l.l!!.»U in Frame; and one 
>eiiiir one out of e\cry «in^ hut.urt d and .•» mi.tv of mit •>f « m ry l.()(j»j in Szixony; ami no funhtr re- 
he uhite, and om mii of ♦very i\vuih-«)n» t't* thr , n-rns. as i»> tlie blind. are iriven. — [Btlsr'utn ^Innuaire, 
yee black population: a-id by ihe i>\]Wui\ n imi :* of is'^li. /m?».s 'JIM. !»15, :.M7.] But the table .<ihows a!> 
h»» census of l'^4(l. and iheir «i\\n orKi-ial retr.rns io:a\i r.v^c in Fairopi of one of '.>try 1.474 of deaf 
i.eir own h-.:iy'.aiuri-. om mv. «.»f i.vi ry tlsirUiMi of .•..)d «liuii!», ami of about iij:e out i»f e\ery 1,0'W of 
he free blacks nf .Ma>>..ii l!U>'ti< wa^' liihi r deaf Mind: win ri;is our rensii"* shows, of the dciif and 
Uid dumb, blind, idi<»'.i»;- i.i>ai.e, nf in nriMin — tlos d'onb vhitis of the l.'niun, one out of every O.U^a; 
iroviuiira dcirii-e of dri»i:MnKnl .ii.d misery, on ihr a.icloftla blanks in the nt^ii-sfaveboldiiur^frates. oi;e 
\irl of the eolored i\i»'. m la.-i mjlv '^njit Snu-, our i.f r\iry t»."i»I: ai.<o, of ihrhJind.iMieoul of every 
Ahich IS appaliini:. In ih- la<t i»!r.»ia! n\oorl to tin* O.^'Jl of iheuhitis of the I.' n ion, and one oul of 
c^islalure'of the ward* !i of t-n ]»en» i.'ntiirv of'»\.ry 51»i of the l:la«k.^ m the non-Hlaveholaiii«j 
Mstern P« nn>yl\:tiiia, ;;» •- 'Vn- "Th". whoie mini- >raits. T!iu*« we ha\e not only ^h^wil the condi- 
>T of prisM.ii.r-* n-i'tivtil tV'»ia ;i.( openn;;^ of tht tjon of the blai ks of the non-slaveholdina: States to 
r.stit'.iiion, lO. folni- 55. l*»"J*i. tti .Tanuarj' 1. 1^43.1 bi- far worsr than that of the slaves of tlie South, 
a l,H'J*i: ofth'-ie. l.OlU were white n'lah s. ,533.bui a!<o far worNe than the condiiiim of the people 
olured mails; '^7 wi.i:r t«.mnie>, and ,'>^ '-olored . of F.i-rope. depl«»rable as ih:it may br. It has I Ken 
f-'inah .'»'." or »ii.e oii! of t VI ry ^>47 «'f tlie whio*. and! hcretofoH' shown thm the tne bineks in the iion- 
•:u* out of e\try sixty-lourof the i!e.:n» popMlaii«ni:! slaveholdin^ States were iK-comin;:. iu an ay^mented 
vM of the wl.iii- ftni.iie convi»ts. one oot of every ! proportion, niore delwised in morals as they increased 
IH.iJ^S: and of the t-olored f« male eonvicts. one out I in nuiiiiiers: and the .*»amc pn>)H»silion is trueldi otlier 
>f eviry 349 in om prison, showing a de^rw of j resj»ects. Thus, by the census of 1830, the nimil>cr 
.T'iit and delxiscme:!i on the part uf the colored > of deaf and dumb of the free blacks of the Ron* 
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ulaveholdin^ Stnt^, was one out of every 90G; and 
of blind, one out of every 893; whereas we have 
seen, by the census of 1840, the number of free 
blacks, deaf and dumb, in the non-slaveholding; 
States, was one out of every 656; and of blind, one 
out of every 516. In the fast ten years, then, the 
alarmine^ fact is proved, that the proportionate num- 
ber of free black deaf and dumb, and also of blind, 
has increased about fifty per rent. No statement as to 
the insane or idiots is given in the census of 1H30. 

Let us now examine the future increase of free 
blacks in the States adjoining the slaveholdin^ 
States, if Texas is not rcannexcd to the Union. By 
the census of 1790, the numbe.r of free blacks in the 
Suites (adding Xew York) adjoining the slavchold- 
ing States, was 13,953. In the States (adding New 
York) adjacent to the slaveholding ^itates, tlic num- 
ber of free blacks, by tlic census of 1840, was 
148,107; being an aggregate increase of nctirly eleven 
to one in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Now, by tlie census 
aud table above given, the aj>^regatc numlicr of free 
blacks who were deaf and dumb, blind, idiot or in- 
sane, paupers, or in prisons, in the non-slaveholding 
States, was S6,34:2, or one in every six of the whole 
number. Now if the free blaek population should 
increase in the same ratio, in the aggregate, in New 
York, New Jersey, Peimsylvania, Oliio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, from 1840 to 1890, as it did from 1790 
to 1840, the aggre^te free black population in these 
six States would be, in 1890, 1,600,000; in 186.5, 
800.000; in 1853, 400,000; and the aggregate number 
in tnese six States of free blacks, according to the 

S resent proportion, who would tlien b«; deaf and 
umb, blind, idiot or insane, paupers or in prison, 
would be, in 1890, 266,666; in 1865, 133,333; and in 
1853, 66,666; being, as we have seen, one-sixth of 
the whole niunber. Now, if the annual cost of su)>- 

Sorting these free blacks in these asylums, and other 
ouses, including the interest on the sums expended 
in their erection, and for annual repairs, and the 
money disbursed for the arrest, trial, conviction, 
and traiLS|}ortation of the criminals, amounted to 
fifty dollarvi for each, the aimuid tax on the permle of 
these six Slates, on account of these free blacks, 
would be, in 1890, tfil3,333,200; in 1865, $6,666,600; 
and in 1853, $3,3.33,300. 

Docs, then, humanity require that we should render 
the blacks more delMiscd and miserable, by this pn>- 
cess of abolition, witli greater temptations U) crnne, 
with more of real guilt, and less of actual comforts? 
As the free blacks arc thrown more and more upon 
the cities of the North, and compete more there with 
the white labonir, tltc condition of the blacks lie- 
Romcs worse and more ])erilous every day, until we 
have already seen, the masses of Cincmnati and 
Philadelphia rise to ex]>el tlie negro race beyond 
their limits. Immediate abolition, whilst it deprived 
th^ South of tlic means to purchase the ])roducts 
md manufactures of the North and West, would fill 
those States with an inundation of free black popula- 
tion, that would l)e absolutey intolerable. Immc-^ 
diatc abolition, then, has but few advocates; but if 
cAiancipation were not immediate, but only gradual, 
whilst slavery existed to any gi^at extent in the 
slaveholding States bordering upon the States of the 
North and West, this expulsion, by gradual aboli- 
tion, of the free blacks hiio tlie States immediately 
nortli of them, would be very considerable, and 
rapidly augmenting every year. If this process of 
gradual al>olition only doubled the number of free 
blacks, to be thrown upon tlie Statea of the North 



and West, then, a reference to the tables before 
seiited, proves that the number of free blacks in I 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois would be, in 1890, 3,200,000; in 1865, 1,( 
000; and in 1853, 800,000; and tluit the annual 
peiises to the people of theae six States, on accoui 
the free blacks would be, in 1890. $26,666,40< 
18r>5, $13,333,200; and in 1)^53, $6,666,600. 

It was in view, no doubt, of these facts, that 
Davis, of New York, declared, upon tlie flo< 
Congress, on the 29th Deecmlx-r, 1843, that 
abolition of sivaery in tlie southern States mui 
followed by a dtlugr of hltick inypulation to the S 
filling our jaifs and poor ^u.^fs, and bringing du 
tion upon tlic laboring pottion of our })eople,^^ 
Duncan also, of Cincmnati, Ohio, in his speec 
Congress on the 6th January, 1844, declared 
result of al)olitioti would be to inundate the N 
wiih free blacks, descrilied by him as *^pau] 
be^ars, tliieves, assassins, and desi^eradoes; oil 
nearly all, penniless and destitute, witliout f 
mean.s, industry, or perseverance to obtain a li 
hood; each possessing and cherishing reveng 
sup|)osed or real wrongs. No maii*s fireside, pei 
faimly, or proi>erty, would be safe by day or n; 
It now requires the whole energies of the law 
the whole vigilance of the police of all our pr 
pal cities to restrain and keep in subordination 
few stniggling/i'rf negroes which now infest the 
If sucli be the case now, what will be the n 
when, by abolition, gradual or immediate, the r 
ber of these free negroes shall l)c doubled and q 
rupled, and decupted, in the more northern of 
slaveholding States, before slavery li.'id receded 1 
their limits, and nearly the whole of which 
black population would be thrown on the adja 
non-slaveholding States. Much, if not all of 
great evil, will be prevented by the reannexatin 
Texan. Sinc^ tlie purchase of Louisiana and 
rida, and the settlement of Alaliama and Mississ 
there have lieen carried into this region, as 
census demonstrates, from the States of Dela\i 
Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky, half a mi 
of slaves, including their descendants, that o\ 
wise would now be within the limits of those 
States. Such has Imh;ii the result as to have dii 
ished, ill two of these States nearest to the N< 
the nuniL>er of their slaves far below what they ^ 
at tlie census of 1790, and to have reduced thei 
the census of 1840, in Delaware, to the small n 
l)er of 2,60.5. Now, if we double the rate of dii 
ution, as we certainly will by the reannex;itio 
Texas, slavery will disan^iear from Delawar 
ten years, and from Maryland in twenty, and i 
greatly diminished in Virginia and Kentucky, 
then, by rciuinexation, slavery advances in Te 
it must recede to the same extent from the more m 
em of the slaveholding Suites; and consoc|ue] 
the evil to the northeni Suites, from theexpulsion 
diem of free blacks, by abolition, gradual or imn 
ate, would then'by be greatly mitigated, if notenti 
prevented. In the I)i.strict of Columbia, by 
drain to the new States and Territories of tlie Si 
and Southwest, the slaves have been reduced 1 
6,119 in ia*<0, to 4,694 in 1^40; and if, by the 
annexation, sUivery niceded in a double ratio, 
it would disappear altogether t'rom flic I)istri< 
twelve years; and that (piestion, which now o 
pies so much of the time of Congress, and threa 
so seriously the harmony, if not the existence oi 
union, would be put at rest by the retumexatioi 
Texas. Tliis rcanncxation, then, would only ch; 
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the- locality of the Blavc9, and of the alaTehoIdlng 
States, wiiliout augmenting their number. And is 
Fexaa to be lost to tlie Union, not by tlie question 
9f the existence of slavcTv, but of itii locality only? 
[f slavery be considered hy the States of tlic North 
IS ancTil, why should they prrfer that its location 
ihould be continued in States on their border, rather 
Lhan in the more distiuit iKirtions of the Union. It 
is clear tlmt, as slavery ouvanncd in Tcxuf, it woulil 
necede from the States bordering on the free States 
)f tlie North and West; und thus they would be re- 
leased from actual cont;ict with what they consid- 
er an evil, and also from all influx from those States 
)f a large and constantly au'niientin^ free black pop- 
ilation. As resrards the nIuvcs, the African bein^ 
from a tn>pical climate, and from the region of the 
luming sunds and sun, hi^ comfort and cx)ndition 
rould be greatly improved, by a transfer from 
lorthem latitudes to the s^cnial and most salubri- 
>ua climate of Texas. There he would never suf- 
isrfrom that exposure to cold and frost, which he 
ieels so much more scvcn'ly than any other nice; 
und there, also, from the ^rcat fertility of the soil, 
md exuberance of its products, his supply of food 
HTOuld be abundant. If a desire to improve the con- 
iitinn and increase the comforts of the slave really 
mimated the anti-sUivery |xirty, they would i)e the 
irannest advocates of the reannexation of TcXiis. 
N'or can it be disoruised that, by the reannexation, 
IB the number of free blacks augmented in the slave- 
loldine States, they would be diffused ii;radually 
hrough Texas into Mexico, and Central and Soutli- 
im America, where nine-tenths of their present pop- 
ikition are already of the colored races, and where, 
rom their vast prcpondenmcc in number, they are 
lot a degraded caste, but upon a footing, not nurcly 
>f Icfiralf but what is far nion* iniport;uit, of actual 
K^uaility with the re.st of th«» popuhitinn. Here, 
hen, if Texas is reanncxrd tiiroui/lioui the Viust rv- 
|;ion and salubrious und ddiriDus climate of Mcxi- 
so, and of Ccntnil and Southern America, a 
ai^Eye and rapidly increasing portion of the 
African ratte will disjipjicur from tlir* limits of 
he Union. The process will he irradiial und 
irogressive, without a shock, and without a con- 
rulsion; whereas, hy the loss of Texas, and the 
niprisonment of the slave population of the 
Jnion within its present limits, slavery would in- 
rease in nairly all the slaveholdinir Slates, and a 
tliange in their condition woidd become im]>o.ssilj|(:: 
>r if it did take place by sudden or i^adual aholi- 
ion, the i-esult would as certainly hv. the .sudden or 
jjadual introduction of hundreds of thoustuids of 
reo blacks into the States of the North; and if iheir 
audition there is already deplorable, how would it 
MI when their numlx?r then-, shoidd be aui^meiited 
enfold, and the bunlen U-couie intolenibli*.' TJu;n, 
ndecd, by the loss of the market*: of Texas — by 
he Uixation im^wsed by.ui innnense free black imiji- 
;!ation, deprcssui:;; the \aUw. of all projwriy — llien, 
ilso, from the rompetiiion for enipl«»ynn'ni of the 
Vcc black with the white laiiorer (»f the .\fuih, — 
lis wages would \ni rtdncid until they would tail 
o ten or twenty cents a day, end starv.ition and 
iiisery w«)uld be introihiced ainuiig the wliitt; labor-' 
ng pojiulation. There is bur one way in which 
he N'urtli can i-.*ei«pe tln'se evils; and that is the re- 
utnrxation of '!"• \j.s, whii'li is the only safety-valve 
Vir the whole I'liion, and the onlv pnictic^tlilo outlet 
*or the Afriaui jiopulation, thmu'ih Texas, intn Mex- 
ico tmd Central und Southern Ainericii. Tiicre is 
X congcniid climale for tlie African mce. There 



cold and want and hunger will not^rive the African, 
uB we see it does in the North, into the poor-houso 
and the jail, and the asylums of the idiot and insane. 
There the boundless and almost unpeopled territory* 
of Mexico, (uid of Central and Southern America, 
with its delicious climate, mid most prolific soil, 
renders most easy the means of subsistence; and 
there they would not Ik a degraded caste, but equaia 
among erpials, not only by law, but by feeling and 
association. 

The medit al writers all say, (and experience con- 
firms the assertion,) that iJl-tre(\tment, overwork, 
neglect in inftuicy and sickness, drunkenness, want, 
and crime, are the chief causes of idiocy, blindness, 
(uid lunacy; whilst none will deny that want and 
guilt fill the pooi^house and the jail. Why is it, then, 
that the free black is (as the census proves) much 
more wretched in condition, and debajBed in morals, 
than the slave? These free blacks ore among the 
people of the North, and their condition is most de- 
plorable in the two grnu States of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts, where, since 1780, slavery never existed. 
Now, the people of the North are eminently hu- 
majie, religious, and inieUi^nt. Wliat, tlien, is the 
cause of the misery and debnsement of their free 
black jHipulationr It is chiefly in the fact that the 
fii:e blacks, among tlieir real superiors — our own 
white pfipuiation — are, and ever will be, a degraded 
caste, free only in name, without any of the bless- 
ings of freedom. Here they c^\n have no pride, and 
no aspirations — no spirit of industry or emulation; 
and, ni most cases, to live, to vegetate, is their only 
desire. Hence, the efforts to improi'e their condi- 
tion, so long made, in M:u»snchusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and many other States, have proved utieriy unavail- 
ing; and it gniws worse every year, as tlut popula- 
tion augments in numbers. In vain do many of the 
Stiites give the ne^ro the right of suffrage, and ail 
the legjd privilep^es of the M'hites: the color marks 
the dreadful diUcrence which, here, at least, ag*** 
cannot obliterate. The negroes, however e(pi.il in 
law, arc not equal in fact, Tlu:y are nowlien* found 
in the crdlegcs or \uiiversitie«, upon the lienrh or at 
the bar, in the muster, or the jnrj'-l)ox, in legisla- 
tive or "xeeutive sijuions; nor dws marriage, the 
i:reat bond of smii.ty, unite the white with the ne- 
ijrn, excej>t a r.ire «"-currencc of such untiatural al- 
nan«"e, to call forth the scorn or disgust of the whole 
conununity. Indeed, I could truly say, if nassinc^ 
into the immediate presence of the Most High, that, 
in morals and comforLs, the frw black is fur Lviow 
thi> slave; and that, while the condition of the slave 
has ix^en greatly ainelinnited, and is improving ev- 
ery year, that of the froe blacks (as the official ta- 
bles (lemonstnite) is sinkin^r in misery and debjise- 
ment at every census, [as, from lime to time, by- 
emancipation and other ciiuscs, they are augmented 
in numl)er. ("an it, then, Is? siuVul to refuse to 
changes the condition of the slaves to a (Ktsitioii of 
far j;i'*'ater wretfhedness and del»aseinei't, by re- 
dui'inju iheni tti the level of the free-ne»^ro race, to 
oc^!ui)y the. .'L*yhuns of ihe deaf imd dumb, tlie 
blni(I, t)ie idiot and insane; to wander as mendiciuits^ 
t<» li\e in pestilent alleys and hovels, by theft on 
cluiri;y; or to ]»ridnng a luisentblo existence in the 
poor-house or the jailr All Iiisu»ry pnn'rs that noi 
people on earth are mon- deeply imbued with 
the love of fn-edom, and of its ditlusioit 
everywhere, among all who ran appreciate 
and enjoy its blessings, than the j>cople of the South; 
nnd if "the iiccto slave were improved in morals and 
comforts, and rendered capable of self-govcrnmeiit. 
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by emancipation, it would not be gradual, but im- ' 
mediate, if the profits of alavery were tenfold greater 
than they are. Is slavery, then, never to disappear 
from the Unioa' If confined witliin its present 
limits, I do not perceive when or how it is to tcnni- 
nate. It is tnie, Mr. Greorgc Tucker, the distinguish- 
ed Virginian, and profcj»sor in their great univernity, 
lias demonstrated that, in a period not exccediiifi^ 
eighty ycai*:;, and nrobtiblv letis, from the density 
ot population in alt tlie slavcholdin*;; St;Ucs, hired 
hibor would he aa abundant and cheap as Hla\e 
labor, and Uiut all ptcuniary motive for the continu- 
ance of slavery would then have ceased. But would 
it, iherrfoTf, then disuf»peur? No, it certainly would 
not; fi^r, at the lowest ratio, the slaves would then 
number ui hixai ten millions. Could such a mass 
be emancipated.' And if no, what would lie the re- 
BulL' We have seen, by the census and other proof, 
that one-si xih of tlic tree bhu^ks must Ije supported 
at the public expense; and that, at the low rate of 
450 each, it w*iuld co»t $80,000,000 per annum to 
be raised by t^ixation to support the free blacks then 
in the South refjuirin*^ support, namely: 1,6()6,66G, if 
manumission were perniitted; but as such u tax could 
not be collected, enianci}»ation would l)e an it now is, 
prokibltrd by ImCf and shivery could not disappear in 
this maimer, even when it became niiprofiuible. 
No, ten millions of free blacks, permitted to roam at 
large in the liinibi of the South, could never be tiiler- 
atecl. Again, then, the question is asked, is slavery 
never to disappear from the Union? This is a start- | 
ling and inonicntous question, but the answer is' 
easy, and the proof is clear; it will certainly disajipear 
if Texas is reannexedto the Union; not by aboliuon, 
but against and in si)ito of all its frenzy, slowly, 
and ^adually, by dilTusion, as it has already thus 
nearly receded fri^m several of the more northern } 
of tlie slaveholdin;;; States, and as it will continue 
thus more rapidly to recede by the rcannexation of 
Texas, and finally, in the distant future, without a 
shock, without abolition, without a cxinvulsion, 
disappear into and through Texas, into Mexico and 
Central and Southern Ainericu. Thus, that same 
ovcrrulLig Providence that watched over the land- 
ing of the eniigrunts iu)d piU^rinis at Jamestown 
and Plymrtuth; that gave us the victory in ourstrug- 
glc for indej>endence; that guided by His inspiration 
the framers of our wonderful constitution; that ha.<i '• 
thus far pre.*3erved'this great Union from dangers' 
so many and imminent, and is now shieldiii;;; 
it from abolition, its moMt dangerou<( and in- 
ternal foe — will ojH>n Texas as a safety-valve, 
into and thruuich which slavery will slowly and 
sroduully recrde, and finally disappear into tiie 
boundless regions of Mexico, and Ceiitnd and 
Southern America. Ileyond the Del Norte, slavery 
M-ill not paMH; not only 1)ccause it is forbidden by 
law, but because the colored mces there prepon- 
derate in the ratio of ten to one over the whites; and 
holding, as they do, the government, and most of 
the offices in their own itossession, they will never 
permit the enslavement ot luiy portion of the colored 
race which niiUcea and executes the laws of the 
country. In Bradford's Atlas, the facts lure given 
as follows: 

Mexico — urcii, 1,61)0,000 square miles; population 
8,000,000 — one-sixth white, and all the rest Indians, 
Africans, inuiattocs, zombos, and other colored 
races. 

Central America — area, 186,000 square miles; po- 
pulation nciu-ly 2,000,0(H)— one-sixtli white, and tlie 
rest negroes, zambos, and other colored races. 



South America — area, 6,500,000 square milee; 
uUition 14,000,000— 1,(XIU,()00 white, 4,000,0C 
dians; and Uie remainder, being 9,000,000, blacki 
other colored races. 

The outlet for our negro race, through this 
region, can never l)c opened but by the ream 
tion of Texas; but in that event, there, in tha 
tensive country, lH)rdering u[miii our negro po 
lion, and four times greater in area than the v 
Union, with a sparse population of but three t 
snuare mile, whei-e nine-tentliH of tJie populati 
or the colored races, tliere, up^m that fertile soil 
in that delicious cJimntc, so admirably adapt 
the negro race, as all exfjerience has now el 
proved, the free black would find a home. T 
also, as slaves, in the lapse of time, fn)m tlie de 
of population and other cjiuses, arc emancip 
they will disap[»ear from time to time west o 
Del Norte, and Iwyoud the limits of the U 
among a rare of their own color; will be dil 
throughout this vjist re«;ion, where they will n 
a degraded cuHte, and where, as to climate, andi 
and moral condition, and all the hoix's and con 
of life, they can occupy, among equals, a poc 
they can never attain in any piu-t of iliiR Union. 

The rcainiexation of Texas would strcnc^hei 
fortify the whole Union, and antedate tlie p 
when our own country would be the first and i 
est of all the powers of the Ciirth. To the e 
and Southwest it would give {)eace and securii 
agriculture and manufactures, to tlie products o 
mines, the forest, and fisheries, new and imix 
marketn, that otherwise niUNt soon be lost roi 
To the ci)mmercial and navigating interests, it \ 
give a new impulse; and not a canal or a rai 
throughout the Union, that would not derii 
creased business, and augmented profits; whils 
great city of New York, the centre of most < 
business of the Union, would take a mighty st 
advance towards that dentiny which must plac 
above London in wealth, in business and | 
lation. Indeed, when, as Americans, we lo 
the city of New York, its deep, accessible an 
paciouH harl^or, united by canals and tlie Hu 
with the St. Lawrence and tlie lakes, the Ohio 
tlie Mississippi, with two-thirds of the imports 
one-third of the exports of the whole Union, 
all its tRule, hiternal, coa<«twise, and foreign 
n'fiei't how great and rapidly augmenting an ti 
sioii to its business would l>e made by the rei 
ation of Tcxtw; and know that, by the failure o 
measure, what is lo«t to us is gained by Eng 
can we hesitiUe, or do we never wish to see thi 
when New York shall take from London tli 
dent of the ocean, and the command of the 
merce of the world? Or do we prefer Lond< 
New York, and England to America? And d 
opponents of rciuniexation supixise tliat a B 
Parliament, iuid not an Anierican (.*on<^res8, a 
tlie c^ipitol of the Union. Shall, then, Texas b 
own, with all its inarketH, ronunerce, and prod 
or shall we drive it into the arms of England, 
outstretched to receive it, and stri^ing to dire 
destiny? If we n'fi!.«cthc reanr.rxation, then, h; 
force of circumstances, snon pasyinij Ix'yom 
control as* well of this conniry as of Texas, shi 
pass into the hands of Eni^rind. Tlie rcfusol < 
annexation will, of cours**, produce no friendly 
ings in Texas towards this country. United 
this will he the direct ap|)eai of Elngland to tl] 
tcrests of Texas. She will offer to Texas a 
ket in England, free of duty, for all her cotton, 
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Uie asMnt of Texas to receive in exchange British 
manu&ctures free of duty; and such a treaty would 
no doubt soon be concluded. The ships and mer- 
chants and capital of England will be trannported 
to the coast of Texas. Texas hiui neither ships, nor 
capital, nor manufactures, but England will sum)ly 
all, ana receive in return the cotton of Texas. Two 
nations with reciprocal free trade arc nearly iden- 
tical in feeling and inu^rcst, except that the hu'gcr 
power will prepindcratc, and Texas become a com- 
mercial dependency of England, and itiolutcd from 
us in feelings, in interest, in trade, and inten;ourse. 
Texas would (hen be our ffreut rival in the cotton 
markets of the world, and she would have two vast 
advantages over the cotton-growing interests of the 
Union: Ist, in sending to Enghmd her cotton, free of 
duty, which is lui auvont^tgc of 7^ per c^nt., aug- 
mented five per cent, thcrcou by the act of 15th 
May, 1840, 3 Victoria, chap. 17, which made the 
duties paid in England on our cotton crop of 1840, 
|3,347,800, ium\ all which, to the exti^nt of ilieir 
crop, would Ixi savwl to tlic planters of Texas, giv- 
ing them this gr<!at advantage over our planters, 
carried out into lUl tlie goods manufactured in Eng^ 
land out of the free eutum of Texas, and also de- 
priving onr cotton manufacturers of the advantage 
they now enjoy from this duty, over the cotton 
aianufacturcrs of England. 2d. In enal>li]ig the 
planters of Texas to receive, in exchange for their 
cotton, the cheap manufactures of England free of 
duty. These two causes combined, would give the 
Texas cotton planters an advantage of at le<ist Hb 
per cent, over the cotton planters of tlie Union. 
Such a rivalry we could not long maintain; and exit- 
ton planting would gradually decline in the Union, 
and with that decline, would be lost the markets of 
the Soutli for the hemp, and l)eef, and pork, and 
flour of the West, and ihe manufactures of the 
North. Now, iii it just, is it safe or expedient, to 
place the South anil the Southwest in a jxisition in 
which they will constantly b«hold an adjacent cot- 
ton-growinj: country suppUuiling them m the «!ul- 
ture and sale of their gn-ai HUiplc, for the ntasoii that 
the one is, and the other Ls not, a |Kirt of the Union? 
Af ust we nehold Tcxjls every day willing her cotton 
to England tree of all duty, whiiRt our cotton is 
subjected to a heavy imposL' and must we also pci^ 
ceive Texas receiving in exehanffc the manufactun:s 
of England free of duly, whilst here they arc ex- 
cluded by a prohibitory Uiriff? Can the tiu-ilf it.sclf 
stand sucJi an issue; or, if it does, Ctin the Union 
sustain the mighty shock? Daily and hourly, to the 
South and Southwt^st, w<»uld he presented the strong 
inducximent to unite witk 7Vxas, and secun', the 
same mjurkets free of duty for their cotton, and re- 
ceive tlie same cheap manutacture?i. free of duty, in 
exchange. Nor would these be the only dangers 
incurred, and tcmptati«.in.s prcRcnted, by this fearful 
experiment. We would see the exports of Texas 
carried directly abroad from ttuir aicn portt, and the 
imports brougiiC into their otru ports directly in 
exchange; thuN building up their own citieM, 
and their own commene, whilst lierc, they 
would see that sjune husinc.^is iransicted for 
them, chiefly in New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia. They' would sec New York rec^?ivin«4 annu- 
idly one hundred millions of imports, nearly fifty 
millions of which WiLS for resale to them, iuid all 
which they wimUl re«i'ive;lirert|y in their own ports 
if united withT* xas, thus striking down nearly <me 
half the commenc of the gn^at ciiy of New York, 
and transferring it to the South and Southwest. 



The South and Southwest, whilst they would pepi 
ceive the advancing prosperity of Texas, and ^eii 
own decline, would also feel, that the region with 
which they were united had placed them in thi« 
position, and subjected them to these disasters by 
the refusal of reannexation. Whate%*er the rcsufl 
may be, no true friend of the Union can desire to 
subject it to such hazanls; and this alone ought to be 
a conclusive tu'gument in iUvor of the reannexation 
of Texas. One of three i-esults is certain to fol- 
low from the refusal of reannexation: 1st. The 
sepamtioti of the South and Southwo.<«t fnim the 
North, and their reunion with Texas. Or, Qd. 
The totid overthrow of the tjiriflf. Or, 3d. A system 
of unbounded smuggling through IVxas into the 
West, and Southwest. Accom]>anying the lost re- 
sult, would i)e u disregard of the laws, and an utter 
demomli/^tion of the whole country, a practice re- 
peal of the tariff, and loss of the revenues wliich it 
supplies, and a ne<'x^Hsary resort to direct taxation to 
8U])port the government. 

As a connnercial dependency, Texas would be 
almoHt OS much under the control of England, as if 
she were a colony of EngUmd; and in the event of 
war between that nation and this, the interests of 
Texas would all Ix: on the side of England. It 
would be the interest of Texi\s, in the event of such 
a w^ar, to aid England to seize New Orleans, or at 
least in bl(M'.kading the moutli of the Mississippi, 
so as to exclude the cotton of tlic West from 
u foreign market, and leave to Texas almost 
tlie entire monopoly. Even if Texas were neu- 
tral, certainly our power would not be as strong 
in the gulf for the defence of New Orleans, 
and the m<nith of tlie Mississippi, as if we owned 
and commanded oil the streams wnich emptied into 
it — as if their people were our countrymen, and all 
tlie rivers and fiarbors and coast of Texas were our 
own. We should be weaker, then, without Texas, 
even if 8he remained neutral; but I have shown it 
would be her interest to exclude our Q')tion fnini 
ft>rcign markei."*, and t«» ei>-»)|>crate with England for 
that purpose. But if she did remain ncuiral, could 
she preserve, or would England resjx.'Ct, her neu- 
trality? Without an army, ships, or forts, no one 
will pretend that her neutral position could be main- 
tjiined; iuul England could enter any of her strecinis 
or harbors, and take poHsession of any of her soil at 
pk'tisure. Would she do so in the event of a war 
with America? Let the events of the hist war an- 
swer the question. Then, within sight of Valparaiso, 
within the waters of neutnd S(»ain,Khe cu]>tured tlio 
Essex, after a sanguinary and glorious defence. 
This was as complete a violation of the neutral 
rights of Spain, under the law of nations, as if she 
luuI entered upon her soil to molest us. At FayoJ, 
Porto Pniya, and Tunis, she captured other Ameri- 
c^ui vessels, within the harUirs and under the guns 
of the fort8 of neutral powers; and, indeed, as to 
neutral ships and goods, and all ilie maritnne rights 
of neutral nations, she acted the |>art of the outlaw 
and buf:caneer, rather than of a civilized kingdom^ 
and violated the iH:utral rights of :dl the world. Nor 
were her lawless nets confined to the coasts and 
harbors of neutral i>owers, but extended also to ;ui 
actual use and occupation of their soil. During tho 
last war, S[iain was at }Kace wiili England and 
Ainericn; but Eni;latid, in open violation of the neu- 
tral rii'hts ot'Soain, seized ujx»n a ])ortion of Florida, 
(tht:n a S|mnisn territory,) whence she fulminated 
her ini.-endiary appeals to the slaves for a servile in- 
surrection iuid nuuisacre; and commenced, at Pensu- 
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cola, her first prejparations for the atUick of New Or- 
leans. And such, precisely, would be the conduct of 
Great BriUiin, in the event of another war with 
America. She would land suddenly at (my point of 
the coast of Texas, and move tilon? the .^abinc, in 
the Territory of Texas, to the j^reat bend, when* it 
approaches withhi about one hundred miles of the 
Mi8SLSKipi)i; and tlic intennedinte territory being but 
thinly settled, slie c^nild ndviuice rapidly across, 
seize (he pusKiige of the Mississippi, und cut off all 
communication from above, and descend u])on New 
Orleans. Or she might pmccrd a little further, 
through the territory of Texas to Ked river, the 
southern bank of which is within the limits ot'Tirx- 
aa, and equip lier ex|H'dition; thru by water descend 
the Red river, exciting a servile insurrrctioJi, und 
seize the Mi.ssi.sfiipni :it the lurnith of Red river. All 
tiicsc moveinentd slko might and woi;^d make through 
Texas. In this way she would seize and fortify her 
position on the MiHsissi])pi, and New Orleans must 
fall, if cut oil' from all conmuniicjition ln»m abi»ve. 
But, even if she only retained the single pi^int on 
tlie Misxissipfii, it would aseflectutdly "comnumd its 
outlet, and arrest its commerce OKfrrncfing or descend- 
in*^, as if possesBed of New Orleans. Whatever 
point she seizexl on the Mississippi, there »he would 
entrench and fortify, and tens of thousands of lives, 
aiid hundreds of nullitms of dollars, would Ix: re- 
quired in driving her fn>m this {xisition. All tliis 
would be prevented by the reannexatinn of Texas. 
The Sabine aiul Red river would Uicn be all our 
own, and no such movement could be made for the 
seizure of the MisHissippi. Nor shoidd it l)c for- 
gotten, that, when she reached the Red river, and at 
a navigable point upon its southern bank in Texas, 
there she would meet sixty thouHoiid Indian war^ 
riors of our own, and half fis many of Texas, 
whom her gold, and her intrigues mid promises 
would, as they always have done, incite to the work 
of death and drsolntion. If we desire to know 
what she would do under sucli circumsUUKres, let us 
look Uick to Hampton and the Raisin, and tliey 
will answer the question. If for no other nut- 
son, the fact that for many hundi'ed miles you have 
placed tliese Indians on the borders of Texas, sep- 
arated only by the Red river, and on the frontiei-s of 
JLouifdana anu Arkansas, demands that, an an act of 
justice to these States, and as essential for their se- 
curity and that of the MisMissip})!, you should have 
possession of Texas. Our lM>undl\ry and limits will 
always Ix' incompletry without the possession of 
Texas; and without it the great valley and its 
mightiest streams will remain i'orever dismembired, 
and mutilated. Now, if we can acquire it, we should 
accomplish the object; for, in all probability, tiie o]>- 
portunity, now neglected, will be lost forever. There 
may have been good reasons, a few weeics or months 
succeeding the recognition of the independence ofTex- 
os, and before it was recognised by any othcrpower, 
why it might then liave been premature to have re- 
annexed tlic territory; but now, when eignt years 
have elapsed since the declaration and estalilishment 
of the independence of Texas, and seven years since 
it was recognised by us, mid several years since the | 
recognition by France, Holland, and England, there j 
con be no possible objection to the measure. i 

I have shown tliat, in the event of a war with j 
England, Texas, if we rc|M.'llcd her from our em- ; 
brace, would lx;come a complete dependency ofj 
England, alienated from us in feeling, in trade and { 
intercourMc, and identified in all witli Enj^land. But i 
would it rest here? No. Texas would hrst liecomc I 
a dependency, and then, in fact, a colony of Eng- 



land; and her arms, and Bhi]Mi, and power, m 
be thus transported to the nioutli of tlio Misaisf 
The origin or the immense empire of Kngland i 
dia, was in two small tnuUng establishments. ' 
followed a pTmanent occui^iuicy of fuirtofthe < 
and India in time beaune a BritJsli colony. A 
will it he with Texas, which can furnish Englc 
what it is nmo ascertained India never can — a 
]dy of cotton. The Inrijest vote ever given in '] 
was about 13,000. Of this the British emij^ 
and British party now number about 1,0U0; w 
by the unfriendly feelings i-rtuited by a final r 
of reannexation, und iiic neccftsity of scekingar 
alliance, would be immediately increased to 
thousiUid, leaving a majority of 4,00U only a< 
a union with Kiigland. Immediately a rnpio 
gration from England to Texxs would b<u'omm 
under their coloni/aiiou laws, which give the 
grant a hcnifie, and make him a voter hi six mc 
and five thousand En^lisli emigrants would 
come the majority of 4,000, and give En^ 
i}in)ugh the ballot-box, tlic command of 'I 
The ])rcpemtion for this colonization of Texas 
England has id ready bei.-n made. One Ei 
contmct has already bc;:n signed with the gc 
nient of Texas, for the emigration there o 
thousand families; and three thousand one 
dred more would give the majority to Englan 
may l»e, to avoid the diiHculty as to slavery at 1 
the nominal government for \ncAi\ purposes ^ 
be left with Texas, or rather with English 
and mercliiuits in Texas; but in all that concen 
C4)mmerce and foreign relations of Texiui, in a 
concerns the occufKuicy and use of Texas i 
event of war, the supremacy and authority c 
British Parliament would l>e acknowledged, 
is conceaded as rcinu^ls the ultimate designs of 
land in regard to Texas; for to acknowledge 
now would be to defeat them, by hisuring ren 
iition to the Unioi.; but enougii iuis transpi 
pnive her object. Liet us exiuninc the facts. ' 
treaties were made lietween Great Britain and 
as, viz: on the 13th, 14th, and 16ih of Novo 
1H4(). The preamble of <nu- of these is as fo. 

**Her Majesty, the Q,ueen <jf the United Kin 
of Gn'at Britain and Ireland, being desirous o 
ting an end to the hostilities which siill contin 
Ikj carried on between Mexic-o and Texas, h 
f'tred her mediatif>n to the conti?nding p;irti 
bring about a niicitication betu'ecn them.^* 

Article 1. "1 he republic of Texas agrees that 
means of the mediation of her Brit;uinie Majesi 
unlimited tnice shall be established Ixnwoeii M 
and Texas, within .30 days after this present co 
tion shall have been communicated to tlie Me 
government by her Britannic Majesty\s missi 
Mexico; and if, within six months from the da; 
that coinmunii*^tion shall have been so made, 
ico shall have concludinl a treaty of peace widi 
as, then, and in such cose, the n'pubiic of Texn 
take upon itself a portion amounting to «i'l,OQ 
stcrUug of the capiud of the foreign debt conti 
by the republic ui' Mexico, before the 1st of J 
ry, leST)?" 

The first article of the next treaty dcd 
•'Ther* ahall be reciprocal lilKTty of comi 
and navigation l)et\vecn and amongst the citiz< 
the republic of Texas and the subjects of her 
anni"- Majesty.'* The third article authorizes 
ish merchania to carry on their busineMi in T 
and Jirilidi raseU of var to enter fiTcly all her ] 
Next comes a treaty l)etwr.en Great Britaii 
'StxaSj which grants to England ihc riglu of 
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M fullv and efTcctiudly, and in tenna more obnox- 
ioua, tnan the celebrated quintuple treaty to which 
it refen, and adopts. It grants to the vessels of war 
of both parties, the right of searching merchant vea- 
lels by either party, and expressly provides for the 
Bxereise of Hub right, "in the gitlp op mexico.'* 
[t provides also for the exercise of this right, when- 
Bver either of the parties shall have reason to sutpecl 
that the vessel is or Aot been engaged in the slave- 
trade, or has been fitted out for the said trade; and all 
this is to be done, whether tlie vessel carries the flag 
of Texaa or not. For saving us from the conse- 
quence of the quintuple treaty, and the right of search 
ivhich it granted, by inducing France to refuse to rat- 
ify Uiat treaty, Cleneral Cass, our minister there, has 
received and deserved the thanks of the whole Amer- 
tcan people. He demonstrated that such a right of 
learcn would be fatal to the free navi^tion of the 
Dcean, and subject the commerce of the world to 
the supervision of Briiifl)^ cruisers. But here is a 
treaty, containing all tlie obnoxious provisions of 
the quintuple treaty, in regard to the right of search, 
ind others that are still more dan^rous. That 
treaty was made, too, with nations differing in lan- 
piage, and in many other respects, from our own; 
uid therefore more easily distinguishable than the 
people and vessels of Texas. As tlie flag is not 
to designate the national character of the vessel, 
liow can these vessels of Texas, that are thus to be 
Marched on tuiptctoii, be distinguishable; and what is 
to prevent American vessels and American crews 
from being carried for condemnation within the 
ports of England? Recollect, also, that under this 
treaty, the cruisers of England and, indeed, 
the whole British navy, or any part of it, may be 
brought into the Gu^f qf JSexieo^ and stationed in 
the narrow nass, commanding the whole outlet of 
the ^If, ana all the commerce to and fmin the 
Mississippi. To the right of search, under what- 
ever name or form, especially witliin our own boos, 
and upon our own coasts, we never have oasented, 
and never can assent; but here, under pretext of Bcarch- 
Ing the vessels of Texas, the navy of Bn£;;laiid,or any 
part of it, may occupy the only outlet of tlie gulf 
of Mexico, and all our vessels entering the gulf, or 
returning iVom the mouth of the Mississippi, must 
pass by and under the supervision of British 
cruisers, subject to seizure and detention, on sus- 
picion of being Texas vesscJH, concerned in the 
Blave-trode. The British navy may thus also be 
quartered on the southern coast of Florida, and 
Buong the coasts of Cuba and Mexico, to seize upon 
Cuba whenever on opportunity presents. Such is 
the influence which it is thus proved, by ofHcial doc^ 
uments. Great Britain has already obtained in 
Texaa. It is here proved, that Great Britain ^'of- 
fercd her mediation" to Texas to obtain peace with 
Mexico, and that she has already inducea Texaa to 
assume, conditionally, one million pounds sterlinir of 
Ihe debt which Mexico owes in Knp:Iand, with 
all the accumulating; iiitrn'st from the Ist of 
January, 1H35. A nation so fwblc as Texas, 
which should owe so heavy n debt in Kn;;- 
land, with the payments s<'cured by treaty, 
would Ixi ius cx)niplctely within 'British influence as 
though already a British cxilony, espertiilly when 
we consider the other most extraordinary privile^res 
which she has already grunted to England, inclu- 
ding the right of search. In the oflicial proclamation 
of June 15, 1843, President Houston says: "An ofH- 
4T'alcommuniaition has been received at the depart- 
ment of State, from her Britannie Mujesty^s charge 
d'affaires near this government, founded upon a des- 



Satch he had received from her Majetty^a charge 
*afraire8 in Mexico, announcine; to this government 
the fact that the President of Mexico would forth- 
with order a cessation of hostilities on his part; 
therefore, I, Sam. Houston, President of the Re- 
public of Texas, do hereby declare and proclaim 
that an armistice is established, to continue during 
the pendency of negotiations between the two coun- 
tries^ and until due notice of an intention to resume 
hosulities (should such an intention hereafler be en- 
tertained by either party) shall have been formally 
announced through her Britannic JI/lajesty''M chai^ 
d'affaires at the respective governments^*' Is not 
Texas atready dependent vpon England^ when Eng- 
land obtains for her an armistice, and the President 
of Texas announces that this will continue until itc 
termination be announced by Englandf 

In the messagn of the President of Texas of tha 
13th of Dcceml)er, 1843, he speaks of the "gen- 
erous and friendly disposition, and active and 
friendly offices of England." He speaks, also, of 
"injuries and indignities inflicted" by this govern- 
ment upon Texas, and declares "that reparaUon has 
been demanded." Such is the wonderful advance 
in Texas of the influence of England, that she haa 
succeeded in having it announced in an executive 
message to the people of Texas that EneUmd it their 
friendj andthatwe are their enemieM, If all this had been 
predicted three years since, it would have been deem- 
ed incredible; and if Texas is not reannexcd, she im 
certain, within a few years more, to become first 
a commercial dependency, and then a colony, in 
fact, if not in name, of England. When we r»rard 
the consequences which have already followed the 
mere apprehension of the refusal of reannexation, 
what will be the result in Texas when reannexation 
is positively and forever rejected? When this ia 
done, and Texas is repulsed with contempt or in- 
difference, when her people are told. The flag of the 
Union shall never wave over you, go! — ^o where 
you may, to England, if you please, — ^who can doubt 
the result' To doubt is wilful blindness; and whilst 
we will have lost a most important territory, and an 
indispensable portion of the valley of the West, 
England will nave gained a dependency first, and 
then a colony; and we shall awake from our slum- 
bers when, amid British rejoicings and the sound of 
British cannon, the flag of England shall wave 
upon the coast and throughout the limits of Texaa; 
and a .monarchy rises up on our own continent and 
on our own borders, upon the grave of a republic. 
Yes, this is not a question merely between us and 
Texas, but a question between the advance of Brit- 
ish or American power; and that, too, within the 
very heart of the valley of the West. It is a miea- 
tion also between the advance of monan^hy ana re- 
publicanism throughout the fairest and most fertile 
portion of the American continent, and is one of the 
luij^hly movements in deciding the great Question 
between monarchy and republicanism, which of the 
two forms <if tifovernment snail preponderate through- 
out the world. In the North, the flag of England 
waves from the Atlantic to the Pacific over a 
regitm much more extensive tlian our own; and 
if it must float also for several thousand 
miles Uj>on the banks of the tributaries of the 
great Mississippi, and along the fi:ulf, from the 
Sabine to the Del Norte, we will be surrounded 
on all sides by England in America. In the ^Ifp 
her supremacy would be clear and absolute; and is 
the ^rcat interior, she would hang on the rear of 
Louisiana and Arkansas, and wiuiin two days* 
march of the Miasiaaippa, whilo her Ibita would 
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■land, and her flog would ware, for more than a thou- 
«and miles, on the banks of the Arkansas, the Sa- 
bine, and Red river, and in immediate contact with 
aixt^ tliousand Indian warriors of our own, and 
half as noaiiy more of what would tJicn be British 
Indiiuis, wiihiri the prcjient limits of Texas. If any 
doubt her course as to the Indians, let tliem refer to 
her policy in this respect during the reTolntiuri and 
the last war, and they will find that the sava«re has 
always been her favorite ally, and that she has shed 
more American blowi, by the aid of the tomahawk 
and 8calping;-knife, than she ever did in tlie field of 
i&ir and open conflict. And has ».\c become more 
friendly to the American people? Look at her forts 
and her traders, occupying our own undoubted lei^ 
ritory of Oregon; look at her press in England 
and Canada, teeming with abuse of our people, gov- 
ernment, and laws; look at her authors and tounst.4, 
from the more powerful and insidious assaults 
of AUs(m, descending \n the scale to the false- 
hoods and arrogance of Hall and Hamilton, and 
down yet lower to the kennel jests juuI vulgar 
abuse of Marrvatt and Dickens, mdustriously cir- 
culated throughout all Europe; and never was her 
hostility so deep and bitter, and never have her 
efforts been so great to render us odious to all tlie 
world. The government of England is controlled 
by her aristocracy, the avowed enemies of republican 
government, wherever it may exist. And never was 
£ngland endeavoring to advance more rapidly to 
almost universal empire, on tlie ocean and tne land. 
Her steamers, commanded by naval ofliccrs, trav- 
erse nearly every coast and sea, whilst her empire 
extends upon the land. In the East, tlie great and 
populous empires of Scinde and AffghanistaJt have 
Jbeen virtually subjected to her sway, whilst yet 
.another province now bleeds in the claws of the 
British lion. Though saturated with blood, and 
goi^ged with power, she yet marches on her course 
to universal dominion; and here, upon our own 
borders, Texas is next to l)e her prey. By opium 
and powder, she has subdued China, and seized 
many important positions on her coast. In Africci, 
Auatrnlttsia, and tlie Isles of tlie Pacific, she has won- 
derfully incrcasefi her power, and in Europe, she 
still holds the key of the Mediterranean. In the 
Gulf of Mexico, slic has already seized, in Hon- 
duras, lai^ge and extensive possessions, and most 
commanding positions, overlooking from the inte- 
rior the outlet of the g[ulf; while British Guiana, in 
South America, stretching between the great Oronoco 
and the mighty Amazon, places her in a position 
f aided by her island of Trinidad, at the mouth of 
tiie Oronoco) to seize upon the outlet of those gi- 
gantic rivers. With her West India islands, from 
Januuca, south of Cuba, in a contiimous chain to 
the most nortliern of the Bahamas, she is prepared 
to seize the Florida pass, and the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi; and let her add Texas, and the coast of 
Texas, and her command of tlio gulf wi'! l)e m ef- 
fectual as of the British channel. It wuuld be a 
Britith sea; and soon, Ufion the shores of tho gulf, 
her capit;il would ojien the grc'at canal which must 
unite (at the isthmus) the Atlantic and Pacific, and 

five to her tho key of botJi the coasts of America, 
ler possessions in Uie world ore now nearly quml- 
ruple the extent of our own; with more than ten- 
fold the population, and more than <»ur area on our 
own continent; and, while she aims openly at the 
poaaession of Oregon on the north, Texas on the 
vest is to become hers by a policy leas darin^but 
more certain In its reaula. We can yet rescue Tex- 
as from her gnup, and, by rcannexolion, insure at 



least the command of our own great sea, an 
the outlet of our own great river. And aha! 
neglect the reacquiaition, and throw Texas, an 
command of the gulf, into the arms of Eng 
Whoever would do so, is a monarchist, and pi 
the advance of monardiical institutions over 
own great valley: he is also an Elnglishman in 
iiiLTS and principle, and would rccolonize the Ai 
can States. 

And when Texas, by the refusal of reannexi 
shall have fallen into the arms of England, am 
American people shall behold the result, let all 
shall have aided in producing the dread catastr 
flee from the wmth of an indignant nation, n 
will burst forth like lava, and roll in fiery tor 
over the political graves of all who shall thus 
contributed to the ruin of their country. And 
would place England at New Orleans or the m 
of tlie Mississippi' Wlio would place Englan 
the l)anks of the Sabine, the Arkanaas, and 
river? Who would place England along the co 
and Imys, and harbora, and in the great interim 
Texas, and see her beccmie a Britisn colony^ 
wliat is the same to us — a British commercia 
pendency? Could Texaa be a power friendiv t 
even if not a Britiah colony? Would our rerua 
reanncxiuion aecure her friendship? Would h 
valry in our great staple insure her good 
Would the monopoly of her trade by &e]an 
crease her attachment to ourselves? JHo. Leti 
n«?xation be now finally refused, and she becon 
foreign and a hostile power, with all her interest 
tagonistical to our own. Indeed, all history tel 
that there is no friendship between forei^ and 
Uguous nations, presenting so many points oi 
lision, so many jarring interests, and such a ri' 
in the sale and production of the same great 
pic. 

Much is now urged in many of the States in i 
of securing a home market for our manufact 
Now here in Texas is a home market, that ms 
secured forever, of incalculable and rapidly inc 
ing value — a market that is already lost to u 
the pn'sent, as the table of exports demonsti 
and, all must admit, will be thrown, by thereje 
of reannexation, into the possession of Eng 
for, whether Texas docs or does not beooi 
British cxklony , it is certain that a treaty of i 
rocal free trade would secure to Elngland 
monopoly of her marketa and commerce. Th< 
ton or Texas would find a market free of du 
England, and her monufacturea a market fi 
duty in Texas, whilst discriminating impofl 
our vessels and cargoea would effectually ex 
them from her porta. Although Elngland i 
not, 80 long as her treaty with ua remained ui 
celled, receive gratuitously the cotton of Texai 
of duty; yet we concede the principle, and act 
it, that she may do it, not gratuitously, but i 
consideration, viz: that Texas receives in r 
British manufactures free of duty; — and aucj 
know is to be the first result of the final reject! 
n;annexation. Thus England would effectuall] 
nopolize the commerce and bii.<iiness of Texaa 
in her harlxtrs would float the flag of the Ei: 
mercantile marine, soon to be the precursor < 
next step in the dmma of our disgrace and 
when the flog of England would float over a B: 
province, carved out of the dismembered vall 
the West. But if this last result were not certi 
it were only probable and contingent, — is it nol 
and patriotic to arrest the danger, and remo 
doubt by the sure preventive remedy of reai 



dificr from me as to the exalted opinion which i 
entertain of the hi^rh civil oualifications of General 
Jarkjson, Mono uiil dispute his extniordiiiary milita- 
rv talents, :md \\i:\\. no niiUi living can know 80 weU 
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iiun? But if Texas should only become a British ^Slolcj." Although some of myeountiTmeii may 
ommercial dependency, and not a colony, the dun- 
rer to us, we have 4*en, would be nearly a« cr^at 
n the event of war, in the one i\we, uk in the otiitr. 
Jul even if not a dr. pendency, we havt* s«:cn she 

ir'ouid be io»^ feeble to i:u..ird her r:^lii.< a« a i.ei.tra! 1 what i** n» -ts-Mry to the protefiii>n of New Orleans, 
»owen and that Kiirr'.^jiJ, :i>- sh: iilway*? l»»rt'.t»f!iro j as i;s -rri* i' .'ind sut'ccssful defender. If. then, th« 
las done m llie case of v.t '.;!:"ais, wopM sumzi- ^\'yn\ \ ri\M!'u x.i;...n of TexMs le more esseniial to ihe safe- 
ler soil, her Ci»asi, l* r h.iri^ors, litr rivers, and »^'ir ' ly a'.il «!'.Ji.nre of Sew Or!tan« and tlie mouth of the 
Liul her Ii.'dians. in her ii.v.s.s.o.i i»:'ili'' %:•.'.!< y oi'ilje • M:s.<is>iop:, tlian all the fortincain>nx whi**h could 
rtTest; and the only cti* nn nit:isur«.'< f dc:iiiet? iual j ! o. !•..: ii.ivc not ijoi n. and will not be, eneted In 
>rotection is the rtairi:exaii«.»n nt* Texas. 1 1'-. ;r i;u.\ru r. ho.? not the Wrsi a riirht t>d( nutnd, on 

The defence of the rounir/ arid <.l' .u! it.< rart-* j tli..'» ^i rial .I'ore. the na.qui-i'.ion i»fTexas? The 
iS^ainst the probable oofurn fi'-e « f w.ir. is one "t'Oic ! inoiuy « f the West. ;\s the treasury report:* above 
irst and highis: dniits nf this tri.-.i riini« :.t. Fi^r |ii,|.»t(d d. iiionstrate, is now freely di.sl urscd, and 
his we build forln hhI ars* r.uls, dry d'^ks a! d ' iias let n exneiiiitd by hundreds of irti]«i''».s. for the 
lavy-yards, supply arnsS and ••ru.uiiu.e. . . d r/.aiii- »i»fen«T of riu* Atlantic Siatet«; and will rot those 
ain armies tmd navies at an ain;i:a! r\»v::s»' Sm-cs i"« c! i-. n duty and a }»!eaa«ure ui defend the 
►f many miUionA «»f d«'!!ais; and f'l* ih.* w» Wc<t, and IM« ir <»un product.s, whieh B^at upon its 
^ord int:at cities and iin:Kiri'am bays anil hi>r- , ::v::h".y iim rs, by the rep« s."?r.<si'»n of a territory 
jors. rrom the ori:.iiiiya'i«'n ot' i\.c 2:•'^•"^i- ' whii h .s t.sse fjtial tor our se'.'uriivrir.d welfare? To 
neni under the cnnsiiiuiu-n. I'p to the la'tst | » ri« d n t'ii.<iMhf nainivxation, is to retu.<e the dctVnre of 
n 1843, for whi«*h deiailed statniiciits ;»r« L'i\»*n, . tlie West in ihi only way in u iiich that defence 
ire have expciided for the War Di-partsnc.ii, >374.- j v. ill be coinpU.te and eiTei'iual: for vou may extend 
I8j*,6y9, mid for the Naval IV p;«riii.i lit. 5l'3 "J'^J,- ! yor.r lortit'uMtions alon^ the whole coast of the 
;69_hein<r for l>otIi s^l!?.l*.J5.4t)r': r'>r :hi- « ivil li.-s*. uu!!'. and New Orleans, and the mouth of the Mi»- 
f61, 3^5. 373. fur lore'srn unirruurjjo. ?i.'C».iJ5l.77*J, sis»ip'.i, and the Florida |viss will n-main unde- 
niscellancoiis, S61,57^.16'*: — in ikii-.^ i*or i!.».*ic three ■ f* :id«d, st) Ion;: sis Texas is in the po.s.«ossion of a 
BSt items, Sl57.1*15.310: and lor ih*^ piii'!i«- dt I :.. :*»rt"!:n power, and we arc own to attacks frt-.m the 
^1,749,003;— makni-rlhi ioialexixndii':rcsSl,l.'»7.-' rear :•:"•' -ijh that resrion. Fortifications, also, may 
re9,781. Now if. to the expeniliiures tor th*' de- soineiiu.es be raptured by a ?rratsnp«rioi:ity of s:iuis 
ence ofilie country, as alio ve given — >54^.1*.:j.4fi^ — | and force, by squad n>ns upon the sea: and with a 
ire add that (xirtion of the publie delt whieh may sr.rHciei:t tiine and adeepiatc force, if not by storm, 
)e fairly estimated as havi!!^^ been incurn-d for the by mine and sieiff, ihey may be alway.** t«ikcn by 
iefence' of the country, it would n.akt; >94t:t,rjr).- 1 as.^cuilts upon the land — even Gibraltar and the Mora 
168 expended for ilie defenee of tlie couniiy; and ea-silc nci having alway.? proved impresn^able. Bui 
eavc ^21)9.664.313 exjxT.ded for all i»ther puip«>Nes. 'Tex.is, r.ur own, and in tne {lossession of the brave 
rhe defence of the country was ihe ureal objevt tor and practised marksmen of the West, would be a 



nrhich the sovernnient wiis lounuMl, and ii-r this j position where;, a^inst all attacks frt^m the rear, 
luqMise, nearly all the moneys coilceted from the i very inch of in*ound would be fiercely contested, 
jeople have Ik en tx}Hnded;. and yet, ot' this va^-f and evt ly advance would be marked liy the blood 
unount. but ^.2Q6,U1H) ha\e l«een ext^e'.ded for »'• t-! of the invader; ;u)d if New Orleans sho:;fd be inva- 
ifications in Louisiana; and New Oncans and the ', ded in other directions, our countr\*mcn in Texas, 
nouth of the Mis»issi|-.pi are still to a ijrtat extent <iver whom would then iloat the flas: of the Union, 
mdefended. When we consider that nearly the .' would rush to ihe rrseue of their own ^reat city, 
vhole commerce of the West tluats through tins out- ! and, uniiinsr with their brethren in arms fn>m other 




his great river? Now, Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, '■ Wetjt and J:M>uthwest, we will, if there were no other 
n 1825 and 18:27, in atteinjuiuir to secure tin reasons, as a question of defence, reacquire the p»9- 
leanncxation of Texas, say: "the line of the session of Texas: or do patriotism, and lo%e of the 
Sabine approaches our ertat If'tstern mart nearer whole country, antl of all its fvirt.4, exist only in 
han could l»e wished;" and in 1S09, General Jatrk- name? Does the American heart yet Ijeat with all 
pon and Mr. Van Bureii announce "the real necfs- their <;lorious impulses? or are they more idle words, 
it*y of the ]iropi>sed ae'quisiiion," **as a/ru«rdfor the fitted only to round off a period, "or fill up an ad- 
irestem fnuitier, and the prohcticn cf ^Vew OrUans.^'' dress? And have we reached that jKunt in the scale 
[f, then, the defence of the country be one of the . of descending: d(\gcneracy, when the inquiry is, not 
nain objects and highest duties of Ihis government, ' wluit will best siren srthcii and defend tlie whole, bill 
md to accomplish which It has expended ruariy all what will moist effcrctually im^^r the streni^, re- 
he moneys collected from the people, can it be un-. tard the srrowih, and weaken the security of ihe val- 
:onstilutional or impropir to acquire Texas, as a ley of the West? 



ncrc question of defence and proictiion, when we 
UT :ui!4unHl. that the acquisition u a nutter v{^*real 
teceasittt," **as a ^uard for the iVontier and the prvlec 



Let us now examine the ciTcct of the reanncxatioa 
of Texas on the whole country. Tlie great interesta 
of the Union, xui exhibited in the census of 1840, are 



ion of New Orleans*'^ Ar.d surely this pnitection i« as shown in the products of apiculture, of the mines and 

iecc.<(sarv nowusii was in 1825, 18*27, 1^29, l'<^i3, 1 manufactures, of the forests and fisheries, of com- 
-_-• ... .^. . _ .. . .. _. ... -_ 



md lKi.v, and New Orleans and Texas, and the 
rentier and tlie S;ibine. s*and precisely where they 
lid at thnsf {xrieids. Iniii rd. 1 have now before 
ne a letter of General Jacksim, almost fresh fnmi 
lis i>en, ill whicii he. announces his opinion that 



men?e and navieration. I hereto :ip{:iend tables marked 
Nos. '2 and 3, compiled from the census of 1840, the 
first cxhibitin;; tiic products that year of agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, mining, the forest and fish- 
eries: and ttie secxmd showiiifrtHenuinl^rof peisons 



he reaiine xation of Tcxiui **is esmitiaHo the United' then employed in agriculture, manu^ictiiRs, com- 
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sneree, miaing, navigating the ocean, and internal nav- 
igation. I have also compiled from the ofRcinl rrport 
-of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1840, a table 
marked No. 4, representing for Ihc y«ir prccctlinff, 
for each State, tne imports and exports of cncn, 
distin^ishin^ Uie domcatic from the forei^fn cxjjorts; 
also the number of Ameriam vessclfi which entered 
or cleared fnim each State; the Anicrirnn crews em- 
ployed; the forci^ vessels which entered and cleared 
from eacti Slate; the vcitscls buiit in each Stutc, nnd 
tonno^ owned by euch. Tabic No. 5, cx^nipiled 
from the same report, exhibits, for the same yenr, our 
exports to cacli of the countries of the world, diKfin- 
^ishing tlic forcif^n and domestic exjK)rts, witli the 
numl)rr of American vesscla and foreign vcKsnls em- 
ployed in our tnidc with ea<:h country, together with 
the imports from each, and the excc-ss in our trade 
with any of them, of exports to over iin{>ortK from 
them. Table No. 6, compiled from the same re- 
port, presents all the exports of our own products 
that year to Texas, ranged under the heads of the 
products of aij;riculture, mutuifactures, forest and 
fisheries, diKiinguishing the articles thus exported, 
«nd their value. Willi these facts l)efore us, wliich 
are all official, let us proceed to the examination of 
this great qucHtion. Our chief {w^ricullund exports 
to Texas, as the table shows, were |Nirk, ham, bacon, 
lard, beef, butter, cheese, flour, bread, and bread 
Btuff, amounting to $lG3,ti4i. In looking at the cen- 
sus of 1840, tlic population of each State and .sec- 
tion, and the amount of these products in each State, 
we will find ihiit the chief surplus of these products 
nused for sale beyond their limits, were in the mid- 
'dlc States, composed of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, including 
he District of Columbia: and in the northwestern 
States, composed of Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Michigan, including also Wi.v 
consin nnd lowu. The middle and nortliwestern 
States derived, then, the principal profit in the sale of 
agricultural products to Texas. In the sale of do- 
mestic manufactures to Texas, the New Enirland 
States came first; and next in their order, the middle, 
and the northwestern States; imd in lookin? at the 
principal items of whicJi these exported manufactures 
to Texas were composed, 1 find that <»f the surplus 
produced and sold to Texas, Ma8Ma'*husetts stood 
first, and Pennsylvania second. NextastocommfTce, 
ma e/mncctcd with Texas, the middle ■States stood first, 
and then the New Kni^land and northwesirra St^ites; 
and here New York stood firat, M assachu re tis second, 
and next i^ennsylvania, Maryland, and Ohio. Hut 
hero we must remark the speci:ij interest which 
Louisiana, through her great port of New Orleans, 
has in c(nnmercc as connected with Texas. The total 
products from commerce iji Louisiana in 1840 were 7,- 
868,898, Iwinq one-tenth of that of the whole Union, 
and C(U)scqueiitly the interest of New Orleans, ns con- 
nected with the reannexation of Texas, must soon i)e 
measured by millions every year. The great city 
of New York, into which was iTccived, in round 
numlMTR, one hundred millions of the one hundred 
and forty-three millions of all our imports in the 
year rclerrcd to, and one-third of the exports, has a 
vast and transcendent interest in this question; for it 
is, in truth, u (juestion to Iw settled in our fiivor by 
the reannexation of Text»s, whether New York or 
Liverpool shall command her commerce. Next ns 
to the products of mining, the middle Suites suind 
first; and next the Norlhwcstcrn and New England 
StatQi. And here Pennsylvania stands at tlie nead 
of the list, having (17,666,146, or nearly one-half 
of the whole mining interest of the Union. Texas, 



having no mines of coal or iron, must becom 
consumer of the products of the mines of F 
vania. In cables, Ijor-iron, and nails, am 
manufactures of our iron, Texas impr>rted f 
in the year referred to, the value of ^120,184 
of cast-iron, Pennsylvania produced, in 
98,395 tons, being largely more thnn one- 
the amount nrwluccd in the whole Union; ai 
came Ohio, Kentucky, New York, Virginia 
nessee. New Jersey, Massachufsrtts, and Ma 
Of l)ar-iron, the amount produced in Penns 
^as 87,244 tons, lieitjg very nearly one-half 
whole produced in the Union; and next ran 
York, with 53,693 tons, or mure than one-fo 
the whole; and then T«;nneHsre, Maryland 
New Jersey, MaHsachuseits, VirK:inia', Kei 
and Connecticut. As connected with her viu 
ests in irrui, must be considen-d also the < 
Pentisylvania, not only as an article of sale 
but as consumed at home, in pr«">ducing h 
the nirtnl)er of tons thus consumed in 1840, 
«»wn mines, Ix-ing 355.903 tons, or very near 
fourtli of that of the whole Union. Coal ar 
are scjittered in juxtaposition, throughout nee 
whole of Pennsylvania: nnd, us the markets 
iron arc augmented, in the same proportion 
rrefuio the consumption of the c^al used 
ducing that inm. Now, in 1840, the i 
of anthracite coal pn)ducrd in the whole 
was 863.489 tons; of which Pennsylvani 
duced 859,680, or nearly the whole. 
minouK coal, the total product of the 
was 27,603,191 bushels; of which Penns 

Pr«)duced 11,6:20,654, or nearly one-half the 
jet us observe here, alsti, the remarkable fa 
the three adjacent Stjitrs of Delaware, New , 
and New York, produr»ed no coal, either ani 
or bituminous; nnd the future interest of Pi 
vania, as connected witli that great article, b 
of traiiRcendent importance; and tKis, to^ethc 
iron, and the manufactures connected w^ith tl 
to determine the value of her public works,! 
her future destiny. Up to a certain noint off] 
an airricultur.al State, M'ith a rich soil, advance 
nipidly; but when nil the lands are clsared and( 
ted, thin augmentation cea.*«e«. It is otherwiM< 
ever, with a State possessing, throughout nenrl 
}'>ortion, inexhaustible mines of ctKil and in 
wonderful adaptation to ninnufactures. There 
the soil has Ik'cu fully cultivated, the devcl 
of the mines nnd manu(iicture.«», and the coi 
nnd bnsine.'«.s connected with them, only fai 
r;ins. Agriculture? is limited by the numlwr o 
but for the products of mines and manufii 
such as Pennsylvania Ima wi'hin her lioui 
there is no other limit tluin X\\v market p s 
command; and this is not mrrily thiory, bu 
monstnitcd by the companitive proujn*«M of 
rious nations f»f the wtirld. Look, then, at th 
amount — certainly not less tlian three hundni 
sand dollars — of the product:; of the indua 
Pennsylvania, cr)nsunied l»y Texas in her ii 
with a population of less than two hundretl 
s.-uid in 1839, ioid when those products wei 
considerable extent, excluded by the then e 
tariif of Texas, and witliout which she cc 
would then have consumed at least half a mi 
the Products of the industry of Pennsylvan 
she licvn a state of the Union. Hut m ti*n 
succeeding the reannexation, at the lowest 
progress of population to the square mile 
other new States, she would contom a |)opula 
two millions; and consequently consume fit 
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ions of the products of the indtutxy of PennsylTs- 
lia, or one-fifth of all the surplus products of the 
nines and manufactures of tnat great State, iwld 
«3rond her limits in 1840. The principal nn^du^ns 
f Texas will be cotton and sugar, and benidcs the 
nm us6d in all agricultural implements, a.^ wtril a.*< 
n the manufactures consumea by an agricultural 



Belgium, and Scotland combined. The same 
proportion also exists as regaids the crews, and aJ« 
so m (he Ameri(*au vessels which entered tlie Uni- 
ted States from Texas, and tJie crews employed. 
The Siiiiu' t;ibtes demoJis*nite that, of the foreign 
ve*::e!j? whifh entered tlie United States from Texas, 



in 1^39. ( i^riiiten only, mit of 4,1CI5, entered our ports 
teople, the use of iron in the cotton and sugar mills I from Texas: and sixi^-en forfii^n tci«.s».-!s o.-.ly clcar- 




B TCry great. There all the great iron apfiaratus tU from the United ?*tatt:s in tliat Vfar for Texas, oal 
ind machinery connected witii the cotton «;in and I nf 4,0.')U-. slu^win^ that our tnule with Texas, in 
iFESS, and the iron boilers and kettles and ST»!f s and \ IfyliW, ^tmid nearly upr>n the footing; of our great 
umaoes used ■ - - ■ - 
n any other 

he steam engine 'now universally emjiloved in ma- j 
ting sugar, and being employed also m t^'c pMnin^iTrxas. and liie frc%i: amount of wa^Ts they must 
if cotton; and the iron that must be ilsed by Texit.^, { iiavi-. earned, Irt us now look at tlie Su&tcd which 
m she developes her resources, must be ^rrat indeed; made thcM' pruf.ts. By tl^e cer.sus of 1840, the 
tnd the question depending on lite reannexution, is, wiiolo numl or of pc isiiis cninioved in navii^tinf 
rhether Texas shall become a part of our honir the ot'tan was 56.i»:il, of wlsicfi ntinilxr 42,lol 
nwket, and whether Elngland, or Pennsylv.ini.i and j wtre thmi >'i w Eit^riaiia. and 9,713 from the mid- 
ither States, shall supply her wanu. Then- is dl<* Siatts. And here Ma5ifachi.::tt;s stui.nl first. 





aown inai stream tnrouirn i'cnn5iyiv,'«j)ta. tr.c iiua- tt.n.ai n;-.\!trau'>n, (^mcnuints; our laKCj*, r 
ber tliat now dcjtccnds the MiMissippi in very r,tn- \ anu cal'..lI^«. '• by- \hv census of lJr'40. wus 33.076; 
liderable, and of which, including the prod>i':s ttiiaii imk- IrilfWin^iVoin tlic middle States, and 
from the forest from other quarters of the Uni«>M. |ili« Suks cf- hi- North we^t. The hmrcja nt 
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^epting only the cross timbers, and some other! which owiud the tonnage employed in this navii^ation, 
xnnti, chiefly along her streams, Trxas is ahnosi ! w- t:nd. by u\h\e No. 4, iVoui the treasury report, 
exclusively a prairie country-; and yet, (what is n«n | thai rht; N'cv.- Kniriand Stale? stood an»t,imirthen the 
rery usual, except in northeni Uhnois, and jtov.ie iniiidl*. ^^■;Uis; and 'hat the lar^rest amount was own- 
jther portions orthe West.) the soil of th« se jirairic. " < d V>y Maf.sa«hust lis, end nrxt, in tlieir order, by 
is inexhaustibly fertile. From these causes, woiid | New York. Maine, ^I.irvland, Ponv.sylvania, Lou- 
ind fuel must be scarce in Texas, and Lhe coal j isin-.a, Ci'jmccticut, and N'*w Jersey. When we 
)f Pennsylvania and other States must find a mxr- 1 coi:vider tlu' jrodnct;* of the fi^^berios consumed, and 
Icet there of almost incalculal-le value. | tliat will be cii:,.?unied, by Texas, and the tonnage 

We come next to the pnKlucts of the fore:»t: and land crews eni}«loycd in iLu trade, the rcannexatioii 
\wn the middle States stand first, and then ihf New ; must trn?a!!y i'.'.i2Tncnt our mercantile marine, and 

er ne- 
brave, 

. f ' . . . . . ■ . . ^ upon 

point on the Alleghany river, in New York, andjiiu s».a. The liuinber of pe.-sons employed in in- 
down that stream through Pcnnsylv,'»jiia, tlie Inia- } tt.n.al n;'.\iirati"n. (iuc'nulips: our lakei*, riven, 

6; more 
nd next 
number 
Texas already took from us. as the tiible sln-w:«. ni . was ip»m Now York, and nt'xt, in their order. 
1839, to tlie value of $1.57,474. The product -if t'-u.' Fenn-<yivan'a. Ohio, Vinrinia, Mary'land and 
fisheries of the whole Union, in 1840, wru? $11.9;*lJ,-" Mi-.s^^uri. }ierp. the Suites whirh have* constructed 
008, of which New En<rland produced ^,41i4.o5.i. : L'r»:.it cjiuiis. on wiiich ai*e tran«j>5rted th'.- fxchang^ 
and tlie middle Suites $1,970,030. Of the pri»di;ctsja!'c piodvuis of tiie Union, have a vast intervst ia 
of these fisheries, Texas already took, in lt3:>. io|:he reanLcXMiion of Texas. Of these canals, the 
the value of $43,4i26, whirh, as Texas has no fishe- ! L'nra: v/orks in N» w York, Pennsylvania, aiid OhioL 
ries, must be vastly augmented hereafter. By the lap- already cimpKicd; and those of Indiana, ana 
treasury report of 1840. as exhibned in table No. • I!i!n««;s ai'iipM«n a ci>mp!ction, whilst iMar\'land 
4, the number of vessels built that year in ihewbnii ju.-i'.l Viri'iiia are puiisini: ni the construction ot' their 
Union was 858; and here the New' Enjriiind State: j'^p at •.•'•^r.^•, the value of nil of which would be 
stood first, and then the middle and northwi->:trn I -jp atly ;«-.^me!;»id, atid business increased, by the re- 
states; and Massachu.'Vtts was first, and then, in !an:;» xa'i- n "f T-x.is. And here let me say one 
their order, Maine, Maryland, New York, Ni.w. w rd i-fihe Old Donr.i!i.->n. She borders upon the 
Jersey, Pennsylvania. Ohio. and Connecticut. Now,ll>i.:o .ir.d Aiiantir, and whr n her great works shall 
by table No. 5, it is shown thai the clearances of < iin::e tl.c'r waters by 02ie direct and continuous ear- 
American vessels to Texas. fn»ni the United >*t.i:f f. | i:ai. li- r ron:iecti«Mi with the West, and witli Texas, 
and of entries into the United Suites cif Anu ri -an j as a ran *»f it, w ill be most i'Uimatc and imjxirtant; 
Tcssels from Texas, was, in the whole, in 1>3'J. ;\jid !hp»!.:h the very heart o]* the State would float 
608, bein^ iwo-tiiirds of the whole luimber <»f ves-la vast anmui:-. of the ccmmep'e connected with the 
aels built in that year in the United States; and our i Ohio and Uic Missis.>-ip]>i. And she also has other 
crews employed in navigatins: these American vrs- j prvat and p culiar interests connected with the re- 
sels thus emplnved that year ui our trade with jpnucxarion of Texas. The amount of cast and bar 
Texas, were 4.7^7. The number of American ves- ! iron furnished bv her in 1840, was 24.G96 tons; of 



•els which cleared for Texas in 1639, was £:reaier 
than to any one of fi Ay-seven out of sixty-ihrte of 
all the enumerated countries of the world. It was 
greater, also, than the whole aggregate number of 
our vessels which cleared thai year for France, 



Spain, RuBtia, Pnuaia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, large consumer. 



bituminous cx).il, 10,61^,345 bushels; and of domee- 
lic Stilt, 1.745,618 bushels; of wheat. ^,345,783 in 
viUue: of the product of animals, $8,9^,278; and of 
cotton manufactures |1,G92,040; of all of which ar- 
ticles Tex.u, as tlie table of exports thowi, is a very 
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From the oflicial treaiuiy report of 1840, 1 give I 
the table No. 6, for the year commencing the Ist of 
October, 1838, and closing on tlie 30th of September, 
1839, showine our commerce tliat year with Texas, 
and all the other nations of the world. This shows 
that tlie total of our exports of d')mcstic produce to 
Texas that yp^ir, was j^l,379,065, and the total of 
all our exports to Texas tliat year, |1, 687,08^2; that 
the imports the same year from Texas were $318,- 
116, loaving an excess in our favor, of exports 
over imports, of 1^1, .368,966. Thus the extraordi- 
nary fact is exhibited, that in the very infancy of 
her existence, the balance of trade in our favor witli 
Texas, exceeded tliat of each of all tlie foreign coun- 
tries of the world — hco only excepted; and these two 
were colonies of on empire, our troide to the whole 
of which prencnted a balance of several millions 
against us. Texas then, that year, furnished a lar- 
ger balance of exports over imports in our favor, 
uian any other one of the empires qfthe tcorld. Tlie 
totality of our exports that year to Texas was great- 
er than to either Russia, Prussia, Sweden and Nor- 
way, Denmark, Belgium, Scotland, Ireland, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Sicily, or China. It was greater 
also tlum to each of fiily-six of liie sixty-six enume- 
rated countries of tlic world. It was greater also 
than the aggregate of all our exports to Spain, Prus- 
sia, Denmiu-k, Italy, Sweden and Norway, Portu- 
pj. New Grenada, Australasi^i, French Guiana, 
Sardinia, Morocco and Barbary States, and Peru 
' combined. 

By tiible No. 6, it appcara that the exports of our 
domestic products in 1839 to Texas was — nf the 
fisheries ^43,436; of the products of the frircst 
$157,474; of the products ol aijriculture ^05,860; 
and of our maimmcturcs $929,071. Now, by table 
No. 6 of tlie tn-aaury report, the total exports, the 
same year, of the products of the fisheries to all the 
world, except Texas, was $1,864,543; and conse- 
quently tlie exports of the products of the fisheries 
to Texas, that year, amouted to about 2| per cent, of 
those ex)>orts to all the rest of tlie world. The ex- 
ports oftlieproducti) of the forest, that y«ir, to all 
other countries, except Texas, by the same table, 
was |5,607,0t%'>; consequently the export of those 
products, that year, to Texas, amounted to 3 per cent, 
of those exports Ui all the rest of the world. The 
exports of our agricultural products, (excludin$:cot* 
ton, rice, and lolxicco,) that year, to all other coun- 
iries, except Tcxa.^, (and including molasses, inar- 
curatcl^ placed in the Uiblc of manufac turf's,) was 
$11,156,057; and con^iequently the exports of these 
products that year to Texas, amounted to more 
than 2 percent, oftlieuirriculturul exports that year 
to all the rest of the world. By the same table, tlie 
export of ail our manufactures in 1839 (exclusive of 

fold and silver coin) to all other countries, except 
*exas, wiV) ^3,217,5f)2. Now, the exports of our 
domestic manufactures, that year, to Texas bein^ 
$929,071, consctpiently Texas consumed ok ora 

DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, IK 1839, AN AMOITNT 
LARGELY EXCEEDING ONE-FOURTH, AND NEARLY 
XQUAL TO ONE-THIRD OF OUR DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
TURES EXPORTED ABROAD, AND CONSUMED THAT 
TEAR, BY ALL THE REST OF THE WORLD. SucharC 

the astounding results established by the ofHcial rc- 

Jort of the Secretary of the Treasury, iinder date of 
une 25th, 1840, and to be found in vol. 8 Senate 
dotuiments for tliat year. No. 577. Such was our 
trade witJi Texas the year ending 30th September, 
1839, before her independence was recognised by 
any other power except by this republic, and before 
she had entered into commercial treaty with any 
other power; and therefore stood to us m the rela- 



tion, in mony renpects, as regards her trade, as i 
ritory of the Union. Now, the treaty of amity 
commerce between France and Texas was signt 
Paris on tlie 25th of September, 1839; the treal 
amity and commerce between Holland and T 
was signed at the Ha^c on the 18th of Septcr 
1840; the treaty of commerce between Great Bj 
and Texas was signed at London on the 13 
November, 1840: all which have been long 
ratified. Now, let us observe the etfect unor 
trade with Texas, of her introduction iiitf) the 
ly of nations, by the recognition of her iiidepem 
by other natioiis, and treaties of commerce 
them: tlius placing her towards us in tlie nttitu 
R foreign state. The resolution offered by me i 
Senate of the United States for tlic recogniti< 
the independence of Texas, was ado])ted on th 
of March, 1837; and with that year commeiic 
tables of our exports to Texas as a |icw empin 
scribed on the books of the treasury. These ti 
in the treasury reports of our exports to Texaj 
hibit the followin* result: 
Our exports to Texas in 1837 - Sli007,i 
" " ia38 - 1,247,1 

1839 - l,fi87,( 

1840 - 1,318; 

1841 - 808,! 

1842 - 406,1 

1843 - 190,1 
If our exports to Texas had augmented from 

to 1843, as they had done from' 1837 to 183£ 
as they must have done with her great increi 
business mid population, but'for her being j 
towards us, in Uie meiui time, ni the at) 
of a forei«ni state, they would have amoi 
in 1843, to <i3,047,000, instead of |J11M),000. 
has been the immense reduction m our expo 
Texas, created by her recognition by other na 
and commercial treaties with them, since 1839. 
great as were our eX|X)rts to Texas in 1839, 
were by no means so large m " »he had tlien 
a State of the Union; for she then had, and sull 
in force a tariil'on imports, varying on most aj 
from 10 to 50 per cent., which must have prok 
some of our exi^rts there, and diminished ol 
Our tariff, also, did not embrace Texas, and s 
to our manufactures almost a nionoin)ly in hei 
ply. Had all these causes combined, as they \ 
have done, had Texas Ix'en a State of the Unior 
exports lliere of domestic articles must liaverea 
in 184.3, $7,164,139, as I shall proceed to de 
strafe: 
The products of Louisiana, by tlie census of 
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OS consumed in the State, being more tluin d< 
her proportionate cimsnmpticm, it would leave 
000,000 of pn)diictH ruiwd and exported by U 

nnain 1840, when her pn|mlation was 352,411 




its, $8,522,724; and deducting from this $l,25fc 
tlje proportion of her products eini»loycd in the 
chose, of foreign products for her use, would 
^7,164,139 of the pnwlucts of Texas used in the 
chase of articles from other States of the U 
But if reonnexed to the Union, in ten years th( 
ter, h«>w much would she purchiuic of the pro 
of other Slates of the Union? If we allow Tea 
increas** in the same ratio to the square mile t 
State of Louisiana after the first census succe 
the purchase from 1810 to 1820, the populatic 
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ill years, occupying the 318.000 aquare miles of York: and of the cities. Pittsbiuv, CiMnnati, and 
fexas, would exceed two millions: and the increasie New Oii«anSf Boston, New Yorii, BMtinKire, ami 



n many Slates has been much more rapid. But rs- 



Pfailadelphia. l*he city which will dexive the 



imated at two millinn:!. Texas wiuild then, acrord- 1 est advanui^re. in proportion to her pt^pulation, iia< 
nff tothe above pn):v>nion. rnnsume $7I,&4L.')1K) per I doubiedly will be Pittsbursr, not only from the won* 
oinum of the pnctducis of otlier SkiVd. whi«:h con-jdcrful rsLif-nt :uid variety of her manufactures, but 
lumotion would l>e raindly increa-<inir everi- year; 'also frum her p.->sition. The same sie;un!ioat. con- 
umI her annual produois tii» n would l^ $19*«.^(i3.6U(): 1 8!ractrd by her skilful workmr-n. which starts frosi 
irliich. a!so. Would !•« crr'iaOy »vA os>iuuiitiy audr- • PitU'^ur^, at the hfad*of ihe Ohio, freighted witli 
Kemins. Sn<*h is ila wealth wr ar»: ai>«»ui cast fmni her maiiufaciures, can ascend ilie Red nveafor ma- 
is, and ibe ^:n^ tiiurAvt ^ve are ;i.«k»rd lo ;i'Ma!id>»n: ny Itundn^d iniii..^. into one of the mo>c ler- 
for when we sre that, Ly tiic failuiv^M of peannex-'iilr n:ji«»ns of Texas, and return to the 
iti'in, our domestic ex I iTiii in 1"^4.S. to T»^xos. luid iron city witli a car^o of cniu>n, there to be 
[alien to ^1 40.3^0: and !!ils. nui'.tiphfd i>y ten. w>uilJ < ma.'iufti'iiirvd for sale in Tcxac. and other seoiioni 
sive tht CijR»uinpiion. ai the md --f itn ytur.s.«if i»'ir of the Union. Tii»» sieamboaL'* of Pif.i«bur», also, 
products by T(.-xa.s, «!il.4U.'l*JU0. it n«akt's an aiinual can ii»-s.>!)d the MixsLssippi to the sruif, and, coast- 
loss of a markeifor o'.if pr«»J:i'-Ls to ilie a:r,'»'int "f inj aloiij; its shore to G.d\esU>n. Maujorda^ and 
SliU,238.1!^0: aiid tno '.••"«.< woi;!«i hf irrt-ror. if Ti xas the ••i}ur vovi» nf Texas, there disjxiite of their car- 
ihcn.asaforci^Stair.consu'.n.^dofourexportsinpio. ^^ivs of nKUnifit'iun:.*!, and brin* Uii'k the cotton 
poruoiiio ilitjrcon's-uui:«'iO'; 'L»y :f:t p : I'tfiiiC wi'irid. a:iil su^ar of Ttxiw, and alsi the crold .md silver, 
which woniJ r»-dncr- ;n.r T-ur'has*^ of o»:r pniJn*!." to whidi wiii in' funiislu-d by her mines in great abun- 
^23i),UiK), r.nJm.ikf. ". r '. .s:* >71.411..'{i»ii I'fT j.mui!:: d.iinc. \v!;tn».vcr they are worked wiiii suiBcimi 
and if u"e add :o thij* \\'.o j.iss of ^^•^^.:lse fnirn the NkiH and capi:;d. Pitisburs is a irreat ir^jlri'n rt/v; 
duties on iniTi iris, and --.f iii-s^ ot'f-n i.r-n'.Is i.f ili-^ and \»iieihfTshc shall S'wn be the srreate*.; m^uiufaic- 
Bales of her p-.i!«li' la»id«. • •»':ni:i!t.l a; sn'M^'Mn*^. tunn^ city of the world, dcpi-nds uiH>n the markets 
which woulu ail U- oik:^ i»y r»i.:n» x.i'.iMn. li.*^ isci- of in»." wi-si, and c.si»*»cia!ly on the market of Texas 
Lional lc'S>. l.»y :::'" .•■••;«■•.♦:■■:: i.f Ti. x.«. . r.vs: 5 •' <<*.'> — wiiioh. wc have seen, Ciin ulone lie secured by re- 
mated by hundreds of iiiil'i'in'*. >'«'r ..* i: !ii»: :m1c nnuex-iiion. ar.d. without it. must be lost fore rer. 
of Texas only t'nat would b<; l'i>:. ". -ii "hat of .<ap.:a And Mudl Pittsburg complain that new Suites are to 
Fe, and all the iiorti:t.rn Stairs of M«xii \ whii'h, W addrd in the West? \Vhy, the new States oi 
with tlic possession by us t,f TeXiU« and the Del ih'* West have made Pittsbur? all tliat she is. ami 
Norte, would become con^'unurs iif unmense •alt tiiat j(ht' ever will lie: ajid each addition to theii 
amounts of our m;uiufai:turis and other pro-'niinifxr will only still more rapidly augment hei 
ducts, and wMuld nay us to a j^rcat extent in .markets, her bushiess, her wealth, and p«)pulation. 
silver, which is tliinr Irreat staple-. Tcx:is. also. • Nor can Piitsburs: advance without the corirespond- 
has valuable mines of ::old ' and silver, and oni impro\cnirni of Philadelphia, and of all the 
this also would Ije oi:e of her ffrt-at export.s. with I £T»*a: interior of Pemisyliania, throughout the 
which she would pup*ha.<e our produtMs; aiid thus. • wh<>!e line of intcm.d communication that binds to< 
by her specie infused iijto our cirenlation.rendi:'r our .tr^thcr the two ffrrat cities of the Keystone State. 




deducting whicii fn u.i our who]*- pn d-.—.s by thcJiuid l.usincs.«« of the North — produced, not by re- 
ccnsus of le4il. would leave ^l*.'i9,»)rHK>4.5 ot our sirir'jors on the South and Southwest, but in recip- 



own ]»roducls, ennsumed that year by ou:- own poi>- ro-.-al frcr trade with Textis and all the States — wil! 
ulation of 17,(i(it2,4.'>.'i: and :ht- •NUtsuniition of ourj tliHo als* niid in Xt w En£rland. and in the middle 
domestic pn»duci.s,( <»lil3.a3.'l.^l»6.Uiy I ji»: i^ojv.il.uii in. u'ld uorthwt stern States, a larg:er and more able 
of the world, (SMHMimMHHj. I wt.uld UKiki- a!;avcr!Ct!i«ur'iia>rr, a»jd more extensive and better marketi 
consumption of $.56 in v.ilii*? of nur pr-'du-Ms rm- 1 tor ali their exiH>rls. Indeed, so £n^al wtlllx? th< 
sumcd by each one of mir own peoplt. ;uid f/frni ■ niutv.nl lienrtiis fr.mi this metisure, tlui! 1 do nol 
eenis in Vvuuo of liur pri>du':s C'»»..v".ii,;r'J ou liioaver- lusirc*;** t«» ro'ord the opinion tlint. in ifn \ei\rs sue 
a^ by each |>trson Uyoi-d oi.r liin:i.s: and thus, it | rctdiij the reaniiexalion, witli just and f.iir leg;isia' 
appears that one person within o\»r iiniit.«; eoiisu>ii'< tion. there wjjl be more American cotti>n then man< 
as much of our own r»r.tduc:.> asi»l»i1 |icrs uis Uyond lUta .tured i:j tiii> Union than now is, or then will he, 
our limits; thus proving the wondrrtul diilVrrnr'e, as in Knjland; ;uid we .«ihidl LH?£in to look to the prien 



reirards the eonsumjiii'-n of the ppulu'^ts of the 
Union, between Texas now mui in all time to roine. 



«'urr»'nt of our own cities to rcsnilaie the market, and 
not to Enirtand, to raise or depress, at her pleasure. 



OS a forei^i country, or a.* a jtart n' the I'ni'jii. the value of the irrra! American staple. The Nortl 
When we rei'.cct, ai>». ti;ai iho i«rodu'-!s of Tex i*: • wumi.-? more mark* is at home for the products of hci 
are chieily of those ar:;' '.> > ain.iu ili»- f» w whieh mdustry, and aitempis to secure ilutse of the SoutI 
find a market abroad, it uin.iiKs hrr with '.he nuauB I and S«»Iiihwf St by the tanif; while they comfdair 
to purcluise, with the iT-M't-eds of those exjxirts, tl.e ihat this most certainly depresses the price of ihcii 
sur]>lus produ'-is of other Suites, wliich do not pr>- great staple, a:id as surely deprives them of ihi 
duce thrse exports: and then fore, the ai*ccssio'n ofi means of pun:hasin? the products and manufacturer 
such a country t<i the Union is va.stiy more import- 1 of the North. But, upon ptmnds_undisputed bj 
ant to the i:r§ai nianufaci«rin<: intcrt-sl than if Texas i the friends or o " " 



did not raise such exports, but lio«*;une a rival pro- 
ducer of our own donicstii; manufactures. He nee 
it must Ik obviaus, induiendent iff the proof here 
exiiibiled, that die Ni \v Ln<;l;i.nd States, tlie middle 
and nortliwcstem Suues, would derive the princifxd 
profit fnnn the rcumexation of Texas. Pennsylva- 



opponents of a tariff, Texas must fur 
nish. as a part of the Union, in imy event, a ras 
market fi»r many of its products, upon the principli 
of recipn>cal free trade among the Slate* — that grea 
principle which led to the adoption of the eonslitu 
tion, and which hab done more than all other cause; 
combined to advance our intcresL 



uia standing first, and ihcn Massachusetts and ^lew Upon the rejection of reannexation, it will be ul 



terly impoarible to prevent the aimigeling of British 
•-ana fbreigii goods, to an almost incsKulable extent, 
•tlirough Texas into the Union, thus not only de- 

E riving our nianufiusturers of the mariceta of Texas, 
ut also of the markets of the whole valley of the 
West. This difficulty is already experienced to a 
small extent in Canada, althouj^h we nave mostly a 
dense fmpulation upon our side, nnd locjitcd in a 
region of the north, generally highly favorable to 
the tariff, and deeply interested, as they suppose, in 
detecting tuid preventing ^muc^ling. But tnc diffi- 
culty in Tcx;i3 will lie far greater. There, the line 
of division is, first the Sabine — a very narrow stream, 
far diflferent fonn the lakes of the North, nnd the great 
fit. Lawrence — as a boundary; and from tlie Sabine, 
•for a long diRtanrx;, n mere geographical line to the 
Red river, along that stream for many hundred 
miles, and then another long geographical line to 
tlie Arkansas, and thence many hundred miles along 
that stream to its source, and thcnr^ to latitude Aii. 
Here is a boundary of fifteen hundred miles, and a 
^ery large portion of it mere geogniphical lines, run- 
ning through the very centre of the great valley of 
the Mississippi. Could an army of revenue officers, 
even if all were honest and above temptittion, guard 
such a distance, and such a frontier, against the 
mnuggler, and that, too, in tlie midst of a popula- 
tion on both sides deeply hostile to the tariff; many 
of Ihem re^ardin<; it uh unconstitutional, and there- 
fore that it IS right, in their judgment, t«) evade its 
operation? These difficulties were foreseen by Mr. 
Van Burcn, and constitute a strong argument, urged 
by him in his despatch of 1829, in favor of the re- 
annexation of Texas. He there uigcs the difficulty 
of establishing a proper custom-house at the mouth 
of the Sabine, without which, he says, even in that 
direction, *'it is impossible to prevent thai frontier 
from becoming the seat of an extensive system or 
SMUGGLING." It is truo, that a custom-house on our 
side of the Sabine, and with numerous and faithful 
officers, might diminish smu^ling in that direction; 
but as by the treaty, woip in force irith TexaSy all ves- 
sels entering Texas through the Sabine, must pass 
unmolested, and land their c^irgoes at any point on 
the Sabine, could smuggling Ije prevented in that di- 
rection.' 

But if smu<rgling could be prevented tlirough the 
Babine, there is the hurlx)r of Galveston, entirc*ly in 
Texas, and with a depth equal to tlmt ut the m(juth 
of the MissisHiippi; and tliere is the river Trinity 
(em]>tying into that harbor) also entirely in Texius, 
and navigiiblc to n point not far from Red river, 
within thi- boundaries of Texas; and up and through 
these , streams into Arkansas and Louisiana, and 
the valley of the West, it would Ims utterly im]>o8- 
sible to prevent smuggling. The duties upm many 
articles under our prt«cnt Uu-iff, nmge from 50 to 250 
per cent. Upon India cotton Imgging they amrmnt 
to 250 (>er cent, on the foreign price current; on 
many articles of iron to 100 fjer cent.; and upon 
glass, and nearly all low-) triced goods affected by 
tiic minimum pnnciple, there are very high duties. 
With these articles intn)duced into Texas free of 
duty, can they Itc kept out of the adjacent States, 
when the facilities and temptation Ut smuggling will 
be so very great? This smuggling will be cnc^uragetl 
by the mainifucturers of England, and their agents 
and merchants in Texas, whose cities would be 
built 11}) as the entrepots of such a traffic. What 
English manufacturers will do, by an organized sys- 
tem of fraudulent invoices and (>crjury, to evade our 
dutiea, was proved in the late mvestigation in New 
Vork. British courts, also, liave refused to notice 
•offences against our revenue laws; and tlie high au- 



thority of Sir William Blackstonc lias been invc 
where he savs, in reference to this subject, <^ 
prohibitory laws do not make the tran^en 
moral offence, or sin: the only obligation in 
science is to submit to the penalty \f levied,''^ 
such is the opinion of thousands of our coui 
men; and many thousand more l>elicve tha^ the ; 
ent tariff is luiconstitutional, and hence tluit it 
no force or \'alidity, and that it is not crimir 
disre^rd its provisions. However strong, i 
might he my opposition to smuggling, tiiere 
iiundreds of thousands, both in England and A 
ica, who believe it is not criminal; and their nui 
will l>e greatly augmented, when goods, frc 
duty, may Ix; intr.'kduced into Texa.s, and 
miuma, under our tariff, from 50 to 250 per 
are offered, to induce the illicit traffic. Most 
tfiinly then, i\w refusal of reannexation will re 
THE TAHiFF, bv the substiiuliou of smuggled g 
in place of American manufactures; the fair ti 
will be undersold and driven out of the mark< 
the illicit traffic and smuggling become almost 
versal, auid the commerce? of the country tmnsfi 
from New York and the ports of the Nort! 
tlic free ports of Texas. This disregard of the 
would bring the govcrnnient into contemot, 
finally endanger the Union, if, indeed, it did m 
duce a degeneracy and demoralization, always fa 
the permanenre of free institutions. JN'or is i 
ces.«4ary, ti> ellect these results, that Texas sli 
become a colony, or even a comnu.'n'ial de{>end 
of Kngland; nor yet that then? should be bet' 
these powers a treaty of recij>rocal free t 
Texas (there being no separate States, and bui 
government to support, and having no expen 
any revenue system) may maintain her single 
ernment at an aimual expense of ^300,000, « 
sum she can, as is now clearly ascertained, d 
from the sales of her magnificent public domain 
bracing, as we have seen, 136,000,000 of a 
Let it oe known, then, and proclaimcKl as a a 
truth, and as a result which can nerer hereof 
ehan^d or recalled, that, upon the refusal of rear 
ation, now and in all time to come, the tarifi 

A PKACTIC-Al, NKASURE, FALLS WIIOLLT AND FORI 

and we shall thereafter be conijK'Ued to reso 
direct taxes to supf-Kirt the government. Dt 
ble as such a result (the overthrow not (»nly of a 
lective, but even of a revenue tariff, and the si 
tution of direct taxation") might be to manyi 
South and S«)uthwest, yet the dreadful eonsequi 
which would flow from this illicit tn.ffic t< 
cause of morals, of the Union, and of free go 
menl, cannot bo contemplated without horror 
dismay. 

Having now, gentlemen, fully replied to 
communication, let me jL^^sure you that 1 shall 
severe in the use of all honorable means to ar 
plish this ^reiit measure, so well cai«',ulated t 
vanrc the interests and secure the per}H-tuity o 
American Union. That Union, and all its j 
(for they are all a portion of our r(Mumi>n coui 
I love with the intensity of filial alToction; 
never could my heart r<»nceive, or my ban 
raised to execute, any project which could efff 
(»verthrow. I have evor regarded the dissoluti 
this Union as a calamity erpial to a second f 
mankind — not, it is true, intnulucing, like the 
sin and death into the wrirld,but greatly augme 
nil their direful influences. Such an event it \ 
not be my wish to survive, to behold or partii 
in the si*enes which would follow; and, amun 
reasons which induce me to advocate so warm! 
reannexation of Texas, is the deep convistion 



MrtcrUined, Ail lliii gnu SMuan ia oMntial to ] ihoold not be made a weiional or a partr qiwitMa 
tbe aecuht^ ot ibe Soalh, i^ ddence of ihe Weat, , Moat rominaic would be nich a nauli; for thii ■ 
ud hi^y UDdueive la iIig welfare and perpcluity [ indeed, a great question of naiional iniereata, tM 
of (be wbole Union. Ai ngarda the diTiiion of Ijrgr and comprrheiuive to embiBiz aiiy partr a 
mzaa into Stale*, to which you refer, it accmi to aectiim Icia than the whi'le AnKricaii jvople. 
ne moat wiae Int (a pel the territoryi and, wnen Acce|it. eeJiilFmen of ihe commitira. for ^i^ 
we bave leacUKd it Tram England, and aecund il tii ^ aeU-es. and tluil portion of ilie peuulc of llie fjn 
Donelve*, ita future diipoaitiap Tniui then be delei^,and patriotic Communv-calih of Kentucky wiiM 
■inedby the joint action of both Houan of Con- you rt'preseiuon ihiBiiccaaion.ajidijirepIv to whia 
neaai which, froni ilieir or^aniEation, will decide cjll upon nie this ajiBwrr hai been pvrr. the aim 
SS ihnae qutalioTU in that apu-il ofjiulice and equi:y mnccs of the re sjieci and conaideniion of 
in which the coiutitutimi vaa framed, and alt lu Yuur ftUow-cilizen, 

powcTa ihould be admiiiisteml. 1 perceive ihal R. J. WALKER. 

Tour meeting and your commiiicc wai composed of To Mtaars. Geo. N. Sasi>ebi, Henri R.tMCT.Jr. 
Loih the gnat partus which divide the countrv, and F. ULtnioc, \V. E. Li:ni>*(, Juict F- Coi, At 
Aat jron propoae that tbe reannexaliun of Tcxaa . CommiUtt. 
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JMe S'o, 3, ikamng Uke niumher oj persons engaged in mining^ agrienUnre, emnmiret^ wmmifkamn 

narigaling ike ocemn^ and internal navigatitm. 
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[From the Tnanmi RuaH 9f 1840.1 
No. 6.— EXPORTS OF OUR DOMESTIC PRO- 
DUCTS TO TEXAS IN 1839. 
1. JVodMCte ^ lAe/isfcrries. 
Dried or nnoked and pickled fish - ~ $3* 137 

Spermaceti oil and caudles, whole and olhcr 

fish oil 7,057 

Non-enumerated - - - 33,232 



Tota] exports productR of the fisheries - 43, 426 



2. ProducUoflkefbrest. 
Staves, heading:, shingles, boardR, plank, and 
Bcanilin? ~ - . - - 

Other lumber - - - - 

Oak bark, and other dye . . - 

All nuinufacturvs of wood 
Tar, pitch, rosin and turpentine 
Ashes — pot &nd pearl - - - 

Skins and furs .... 
Non-cnumcraied . - . - 



48,504 

22,267 

599 

51,112 

1,471 

64 

225 

33,232 



Total exports products of the forest - 157^474 



3. Products qf t^euUurt^ 
Bctf 

Pork, ham, bacon and lord 

Butter and cheese - . - 

Horses . - . - - 

flour ..... 

Indian com . . - ■- 

Indian meal .... 

Rye, oats, and other small grain, and pulse 

Biscuit, or ship bread ... 

Potatoes - . . - 

Apples - . . - - 

Rice 

Tobacco - - - . - 

Brown sugar - - - - 

Molasses - - - - - 

Non-enumerated - . - . 



3,587 

62,132 

13,(128 

7U0 

55, 091 

15,981 

1,151 

6,902 

12, 701 

5,145 

1,040 

5, 743 

1.5U9 

27,900 

3,250 

33,234 



Total exports p^odu'^ts of agriculture - 239, 092 

. 4. Exports of domestic numujiietures. 

Household furniture - - -58,571 

Coaches aud other carriages - - 11,410 



Hats 

Saddlery - - 

Beer, porter, cider and spirits, from grain - 

Leather boots and shoes . • - 

Tallow candles and soap . - . 

Snufi* and manufhcturea tobacco - 

Linseed oil and spirits of turpentine 

Cables and cordage . . . 

Lead . . . . . 

Bar iron and nails • - . . 

Costings . . . . . 

All manufactures of iron, or of iron and steel 

Spirits from niolasacs . . . 

Refined sugar . . . . 

Chocolate^ - > . . . 

Gun{>owder - . . . 

Copper, brass, and copper manuiacturcd - 

Mraieai drugs . . . . 

Printed and colored piece goods of cotton 

White p'lccjfi goods of cotton 

Yam and other threads . . . 

All other manufactures of cottoA - 

BogH, imd other manufactures of fax 

Wearing anparcl - 

Combs ana buttons 

Bnishci .... 

Billiard (allies and appomtus 

Umbrellas and parosols 

Printing presses and type - 

Musical mstmmcnta 

Books and maps ... 

PSper and other stationery 

Pamts and varnish 

Vinegar . . . - 

Eartliera and stone ware - 

Glass .... 

Tin - - - ■ . 

Pewter and Irod ... 

Marble and stone • . . 

Gold, silver, and gold leaf - 

Artificial flowers and jewelry 

Bricks and lime ... 

Dumeatic salt ... 

Manufactured articles not enumerated 



19.1 
14, 
50, 

64. 
6, 

n, 

1. 
4, 

1. 

14. 

11. 

89.1 

9.1 

8,1 

4,1 

7 < 

95,1 

138, ( 



- 11. 

- 118,; 

- 1,^ 

- 1,( 

i 

4 

- 1,' 

c 

- 3,i 

- 25. ( 

- 8,( 

- 1,( 

- 6.i 

- 6.1 

- 4,' 

c 

m. 

1 

■ ut 

• 2.1 
( 

- 100. ( 



Total exports of domestic manudicturcs 929, i 
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TO THE 
HONORABLE GEORGE P. BARKER, 

▲ttosnst 6exeral of the state op 1iew*t0rx. 

Mt Dbae Sie» 

It is not because yoa are Attorney General ot our own 
great State, that I preface these pages with yoar name. Bat because I 
know your warm and generous spirit, scorning meanness, hating oppres- 
sion, and lof ing justice, prizes above all considerations of party, the welfare 
and honor of our common country. 

I am ever truly yours, T. S. 

New-York, April, 1844. 



Tbe substance of this pamphlet was first published in the ETcning 
Post in seyeral essays, under the signature of Veto. Some friends hare 
thought them wcnrth preserving-ib a more durable form. 
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ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 



It is now nearly seven years since the question of the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the Union was submitted to the Federal govern- 
ment, and decided in the negative. That decision was based upon 
our duties, as a nation, to the Mexican government, and on the 
very doubtful nature of the constitutional power i and in making 
that disposition of the subject, the administration of Mr. Van 
Buren'^was fully sustained. In the long list of offences imputed 
to that President, and during all the angry years of partizan war- 
fare which have since elapsed, the refusal to receive Texas has 
never, to our knowledge, been condemned. That the nation at 
large acquiesced in the result, cannot be doubted. 

The same question is now again presented to the people of 
these States, but in a very different manner. What was then the 
request of Texas herself, is now the anxious wish of the persons 
administering our own government. What was then the solicita- 
tion of a foreign power, has now become the darling measure of 
our own politicians. 

Upon the magnitude of this subject it is unnecessary to say 
any thing. No man familiar v/ith the structure or the history of 
this confederacy, with its sectional interests, or its political or- 
ganization, can fail to perceive that it is by far the most impor- 
tant that has in our day been submitted to the judgment of the 
people. Involving, as it does, a material alteration of the Union 
itself, raising a most important question of constitutional law, 
seriously aOecting our amicable relations with foreign powers, 
addressing by turns, in difl^ercnt language, the local interest of 
every section, awakening earnest desires, arousing angry pas- 
sions, and last, absorbing in itself the great conflict between free- 
dom and slavery, he must be insensible indeed, that needs any 
appeal to arouse his attention. No man is worthy ihe franchise 
of the Republic, no man deMrvet thft name of American citizen, 
who is not awake to the magnitude of the interest. 

It is a question, too» which shonld be approached in no ordi- 
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nary frame of mind* In calmness, temper, and an entire dero- 
lion to the gpreat principles of free government, can it alone be 
investigated. He who seeks to consider it, should put away, if 
possible, every sectional or local prejudice, look only to the great 
interests of liberty and Union, and endue himself with that general 
and catholic spirit which makes the difference between a states- 
man and a party politician. 

** Liberty and Union /" — We have been taught to consider them 
inseparable and identical. The interests of peace, the tie of 
brotherhood, a joint inheritance in some of the greatest names 
that the world has ever pronounced, mutual trials and mutual 
triumphs, no less than the mere material interests of commerce, 
bind together in one dear and common country, the great people^ 
■own broadcast by the band of the Almighty, from the St. John's 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In the spirit, then, of liberty and unioii, let us approach thi» 
great problem, and receive our solution, not on the authority of 
any man nor any set of men— not from any party, political or re- 
ligious, but from those principles of our government which speak 
to us daily in our own history and the history of the race. 

Texas is a district of country lying to the south-west of the 
United States, between the 2dth and 34th of North latitude,, 
bounded on the east and south-east by the Gulf of Mexico, and 
on the south and west by Mexico. Its western bousdary, as we 
shall have occasion hereafter to see, is still unsettled. As an in- 
dependent State it now claims to extend to the Rio Norte or Rio 
Grande, also known as the Rio Bravo. As a province of Mexico, 
its limits were much more confined. What is here said refers to 
the boundaries claimed by Texas herself. Its area is about 380 
thousand square miles» in other words, equal to one-aeventh of 
the whole surface of the present Union. A level tract of land 
from twenty to seventy miles in width, extends from the Sabine to 
the Rio Grande or Rio Bravo, along the entire sea-coaai of the 
eountry. This district, immediately on the sea, is hot, low and 
unhealthy, but is described as one of great fertility, and eminently 
fit for all the peculiar productions of the southern States, cotton, 
sugar and tobacco. Receding from the level tract, the ground 
varies from prairies to an undulating surface, and then bteomea 
hilly. In the upper country the climate is much colder, aad the 
northern grains are said to thrive. It possesses mines of coal and 
iron, and vast forests of live oak. But the only popabtion of 
any consequence at present is to be found in the district near the 
sea. The country is well watered by seveflA large streams^ 
navigable from fifty to two, three or four hundred nilea in the in- 
terior. Ihe population is very variously estimated from 80^000 
to 300,000.» 



* This brief description of tlM coentiy is eoadensed flom 
Texas, most of which are far frma onfavoialik to the eoaatiy. Tke. 
are the priacipal amonf tUcm : Neweil's Uislofff of the Bcvoli|lsn 
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This country, in the year 1835, formed a part of the state of 
Coahuila and Texa8,f and as such belonged to the Kepublic of 
Mexico. It differed, however, materially in its population from 
the rest of the Union to which it belonged, having long been an 
object of interest to the southwestern states, and having receiv- 
ed, commencing in 1821, the period of Moses Austin's grant, a 
very considerable American or Anglo-Saxon population. That 
population was at the outset of a very desperate character. In 
August, 1817, Mr. Chew, Collector at New Orleans, writes to 
Mr. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, of *' the most shame- 
ful violations of the slave act, as well as of our revenue laws, 
practised by a motely mixture of freebooters and smugglers es- 
tablished at Galveston." (State papers, vol. 9, p. 351.) 

The contest between Texas and Mexico is familiar to all. The 
early hopes entertained by mankind for the freedom and pros- 
perity of that portion of Spanish America were blasted by the con- 
vulsions which commencing in 1828, terminated only in the igno- 
rant military despotism established by Santa Anna in 1833. The 
Texan revolution commenced in 1835, and terminated in less than 
a year, with the battle of San Jacinto. Vehement appeals have 
been made to us to sympathise with the Texan revolution as a 
struggle of kin to our own, and to join our feelings in unison 
with those of American blood, struggling in the great cause of 
freedom. This might be more easily done if it were possible to 

Visit to Texas ; Texas, by Kennedy j Texas and the Texans, by H. S. Fcole ; 
The Texnn Immigrant. If any one desires a fall view of the speculation and 
knavery to which the conntry has given rise, the latter woik will abundantly en- 
lighten him. 

t Whether Texas was or was not entitled to an independent existence under 
the Mexiean government was one of the questions first agitated in (heir revolu- 
tion. In 1833, Texas requested admission into the Mexican Confederacy as a 
sovereign state. The request was refused, and this was one among the numerous 
causes of discontent. Colonel Austin, on the 8th of September, 1835, in a 
speech delivered by him, spoke as follows : 

<< Under the Spanish Goveinment, Texas was a separate and distinct province. 
As such it had a separate and distinct local organization. It was one cf the 
unities that composed the general mass of the nation, and ns such participated 
in the war of the revolution, and was represented in the Constituent Congress 
of Mexico that formed the Constitution of 1824. This Consiiiueni Congress, so 
far from destroying this unity, expressly recognized and conlinned it by the law 
of May 7ih, 1824, which united Texas with Coahuila provisionally, under the 
especial guarantee of being made a state of the Mexican confederation as soon 
as it possessed the necessary elements. That law and the federal Constitution 
gave to Texas a specific political existence, and vested in its inhabitants f'pecial 
and defined rights, which can only be relinquished by the people of Texas acting 
for themselves as a unity, and not as a part of Coahuila, for the reason that tiie 
miim with Coahuila was limited, aad only gave power to the state of Coahuila 
and Texas to govern Texas for iha tisie l>eing, but always subjcci to the vested 
right9 of Tttot. The state, therefore, cannot relinquish those vested rights, by 
agreeiag fo the change of goveniment, or by any other act, unless expressly 
aathorised by the people of Texas to do to; neit^r can the general govern- 
ment of Mexico legally deprive Texas of them without the consent of this 
people. These are my opinioiis."»(Texai and the Texans, by 11. Smart Foote, 
vQLiLp.es.} 
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forget the origin of the settlement of Texas. It began in land 
■peculation ; it was marked in its course by abominable frauds, 
and one of the great causes of dissatisfaction was the absolute 
prohibition of Mexico of slavery within its limits. 

The first settlers of Texas, for the mere love of gain, abandon- 
ed a free republic for a colonial destiny. Protestants, they trans- 
ferred themselves to catholic rule, and renounced the birth-right 
of their ancestors, the dear tie of country, and all the valuable 
privileges of civilized American freedom, for the doubtful and 
desperate chances of a settlement on the Texan prairies under 
Spanish dominion. 

Texas itself, has been, from its commencement, one great specu- 
lation, and in the long list of bubble companies of the day, the 
*' Galvesfon Bay, and Texas Land Company ^^^ enjoys a distinguish- 
ed pre-eminence. Our cities have been inundated with Texas 
scrip, and the eager desire of those who wish their titles con- 
firmed is not to be lost si^ht of in estimatino: the motives which 
animate the friends of annexation. 

Our ancestors exchanged despotism for freedom. The Texans 
abandoned freedom for despotism. Liberty of conscience and 
the right of self-government stimulated the one, speculation and 
jobbing excited the other. 

The courage of the West is too well established to be now 
called in question, and the history of the Texan war derives all 
that it can boast of lustre from western courage. Houston, La- 
mar, Travis, Fannin, all the men whose desperate resistance and 
miserable fate is connected with the atrocious cruelties practised 
at the Alamo nnd Goliad, were western men, whom a false sym- 
pathy and a restless spirit had seduced from their homes and 
their regular pursuits. Fannin writes from the Alamo, just previ- 
ous to its capture, (Foote, v. % p, 207,) "In my last 1 informed 
you that I could tind but some half dozen citizens of Texas in 
mv ranks, nnd I reirret to sav that it is yet the case." 

With the exception of the infamous massacres of the Alamo 
and Goliod, and considering the Bob.idil terms in which it has 
been spoken of, the contest i» almost burlesque. At the action 
of Gonzales, the Mexicans ran when the Texans came within ^we 
hundred yards. The capture of Goliad was efiected without the 
loss of a Texan life. At Conception, one man was lost in a battle 
of five minutes, and in the storm of Alamo, the Texan Badajoz, 
ivhcn taken from the Mexicans, one man was killed, and eight 
officers and men severely wounded, while in the famous battle 
of San Jacinto, which lasted just fifteen minutes, eight Texan 
lives were lost. The whole course of the contest is indeed 
marked by no other feature than the mingled imbecility and 
ferocity of the Mexicans. That so much has been said of the 
glories ncq-iired in the Texan levolution, argues of itself the ex- 
istence of few subjects for honorable fame. That the resistance 
of Texas to Mexico was in many respects well warranted, none 
can doubt ; that cither the origin of the new state, or its Strug- 
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gle for independence, afibrd great subjects of national exultation, 
we may well question. 

But I attach no very great importance to these considerations. 
If we can find nothing in the history of Texas very much calcu- 
lated to enlist our sympathies, there is, on the other hand, no- 
thing which should repel us from her embraces. Her destinies 
are all before her ; her population claims the same origin with 
ourselves. The vices of a frontier people she has in common 
with our own pioneer states, and the admission of Texas must be 
decided upon points altogether different from those which we 
have just considered. 

The relations of Texas to Mexico, since the year 1836, have 
remained unchanged. Though still denounced as a rebel by the 
Spanish confederacy, no vigorous effort has been made by that 
feeble power for her re-subjugation; while, on the other hand, 
her independence has been recognized by the United States, 
England, France and Holland. 

It is now nearly eight years since Texas practically established 
her independence ; and it is now as an independent power that 
admission is sought for her into the Union. 

If it is said that Mexico has not acknowledged hei: independ- 
ence, it is replied that eight years are sufficient to test the ques- 
tion, and that a sullen refusal on the part of the Spanish confede- 
racy to recognize Texas, ought not to bind the conscience or 
control the conduct of other powers. But of this, more in its order. 

One other circumstance remains to be noticed. Texas is a 
slave-holding power. Peopled by settlers from the southern and 
southwestern slave-holding states, she has retained the institution 
within her limits. The seventh of the general provisions of her 
constitution declares and establishes the existence of slavery in 
her limits — prohibits equally the slave trade and emancipation, 
except for exportation or by consent of Congress. If Texas is 
now admitted, it is without any restriction on slavery. 

The idea has been held out by some northern presses, that a 
great difficulty would be remedied if Texas could come into our 
Union as a free state, or with proper guarantees that in whole or 
in part she should become one. The suggestion is without the 
least foundation. Texas, as a free state, would be an object of 
alarm to those who now urge her admission. It is a« a slave ter- 
ritory, and because a slave territory, that her annexation is de- 
manded. It has been suggested that the northern part of Texas is 
not adapted to slavery. It is so, just as little as Virginia or Mis- 
souri ; but slavery, unfortunately, does not depend on climate, and 
slave-holding Arkansas will never consent io a free state on any 
part of her southern border. This is precisely one of those conces- 
sions that the states will never make. Whenever the ofier is made to 
admit her as a free government, it will be time enough to consider 
It. It is a slave-holding state, that the annexation is now urged, 
and it is only in this light that the question is now to be regarded. 

One other questioD^ as eonnected with the origin of Texas, 
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may properly be considered here. It belongs to her history, and 
though it has no particular bearing upon the merits of the ques- 
tion, still as it appeals to popular sympathy, it is proper that it 
should be correctly understood. 

Did Texas ever form a portion of the territory of the United 
Stales 1 And are we now merely rt-acquiring what waa once our 
Ofin, or making a fresh addition to our dominions 1 

On the 24th of April, 1838, Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, 
submitted to the Senate a resolution declaring ** that the true 
boundary of the United States, under the treaty of Louisiana, ex- 
tended on the south-west to the Rio Norte," and this position has 
been recently assumed by other writers. 

The Hon. Mr. Walker, Senator of the United States, from Mis- 
sissippi, in a letter recently published, addressed by him to the 
people of Carroll county, Kentucky, has also asserted that Texas 
formed an original part of that territory of Louisiana, which we 
purchased from France in 1803. 

This pamphlet is one which I shall have frequent occasion to 
notice, for it presents, in a condensed form, all the arguments in 
favor of this measure, and I desire it to be understood that in 
whatever X say in regard to it, I do not intend to depart from 
that respect due to Mr. Walker's standing and to his official 
situation. 

He insists that by the treaty of February 2*2d, 1819, with Spain, 
which settled our present boundary on the south-west of the Re- 
public, and which was confirmed by the treaty of February 12lh, 
1828, with Mexico, we surrendered to Spain, and subsequently to 
Mexico, a large portion of Louisiana Proper, which belonged to 
us by virtue of the treaty of cession made with France in 1803. 
The treaty of 1819 was concluded by Adams, and ratified in 182 1 
by Monroe. That of 1828 was made by Mr. Poinsett, and ratified 
by Jackson in 1832.* 

That portion so surrendered he now alleges to be Texas, which 
he habitually terms *'all our own." 

This assumption that our government has voluntarily surrender- 
ed a portion of its unquestionable territory to the extent of nearly 
four hundred thousand square miles, that the surrender was made 
not twenty-five years since to the decrepit monarchy of Spain, 
and confirmed just fifteen years ago by a fresh cession to the 
feeble Republic of Mexico ; this assumption so offensive to )i just 
national pride, so disgraceful to all the statesmen engaged in the 
work, proceeds from a gentleman high in office, under that go- 
vernment which he represents so ignorant of its rights, or so in- 
capable to enforce them. 

Had the surrender been made fifty years ago, when car limits 
were uncertain, and the value of the country doubtful, it might 
be a very possible thing, but to suppose that in 1819 and in 1828, 
Adams, Monroe, and Jackson, united in the suxrender of one* 

* See Elliott's Diplomatie Code. 
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seventh of the territory of the Union to Spain and Mexico, is cer- 
tainly an hypothesis that does no little credit to the vigor of the 
imagination that suggested it — to the imagination, for nothing 
that approaches the dignity of a fact can be found to support 
the theory. 

Mr. Walker commences this portion of his argument by assert- 
ing that the treaty of 1819 declares, as respects Texas, that 
*' we cede it to his Catholic sovereignty." With proper deference, 
the treaty says no such thing. The 2d and 3d articles in the trea- 
ty are as follows, (Elliott's Diplomatic Code, vol. i. p. 417.) 

*' 2. His Catholic majesty cedes io the Untied Siates^in full ptfh 
periy and sovereignty ^ all the territories which belong io Atw, situ- 
ated to the eastward of the Mississippi^ known by the namt of East 
and West Florida, 

*' 3. The two high contracting parties agree to cede and renounce 
nil their rights^ claimSy and pretensions^ to the territories described 
by the said line, (i. e. the boundary formed by the Sabine, Red 
River and Arkansas) that is to say : the United States hereby ced« 
to his Catholic majesty, and renounce for ever all their rights^ 
claims and pretensions to the territories lying west and south of 
the above described line, (i. e. Texas ;) and in like manner his 
Catholic majesty cedes to the said United States, all his righis^ 
claims and pretensions to any territories east and north of the said 
line ; (i. e. Louisiana ^) and for himself, his heirs, and successors, 
renounces all claim to the said territories for ever." 

It is perfectly evident that here is no cession by the United 
States of Texas — the di^erence between the cession of Florida in 
sovereignty, and the renunciation of all rights, claims and preten- 
sions made by both parties^ and on both sides of the line, is too 
evident to require any remark. It is a common case of a mutual 
quit claim. 

Besides this misquotation of the treaty of 1819, Mr. Walker's 
argument consists mainly, if not exclusively of citations from Jef* 
ferson, Madison, Pinckney and others, containing declarations 
that Louisiana, as ceded in 1803, comprised Texas : not an iota of 
new evidence is introduced. This species of reasoning is evident- 
ly of the most fallacious character. 

It is quite a novelty to prove a disputed fact by the mere as- 
sertions of our own diplomatic agents — it is calling one's own 
attorney to the stand, and asking him for his view of the case. 
Equally extraordinary is the endeavor to prove the ownership of 
Texas by showing that France, when surrendering Louisiana to 
us, declared that it included Texas. 

The true history of the matter is this : Louisiana was ceded to 
us in 1803, but what Louisiana was, remained still to be deter- 
mined. Neither the treaty of St. Ildefonso of the 1st October, 1800, 
by which the province was ceded by Spain to France, nor our 
treaty with France, of 1803, shed any light whatever on the ques- 
tion. Neither defined Louisiana by any boundaries whatever. The 
treaty of St. Ildefonso ^ retroceded to France the colony or pro- 

2 
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vinee of Louisianay vnih the same exttnt thai U now has in ihe hands 
ofSpain^ and that it had when France possessed it, and such as 
it shoald be after the treaties subsequently entered into between 
Spain and other states. ^' The treaty of 1S03, after reciting the 
above description, ceded to the United States in the name of the 
French republic, for ever, and in full sovereignty, ihe said territO' 
ry, with all its rights and appurtenances, as fully and ra the same 
manner as they have been acquired by the French republic, in 
virtue of the above mentioned treaty (of St. Ildefonso,) concluded 
with his Catholic majesty." (Lyman's Diplomacy, vol. i, p. 399.) 
France, Spain and England had alternately held possessions on 
the Gulf of Mexico. There had been cessions and retrocessions, 
and when Louisiana finally fell into our hands, its boundaries, in* 
volving those of Florida and of Spanish America, were entirely 
unsettled. In this state of things, a negotiation was commenced 
by Monroe and Pinckney, in Spain, in 1805, under the directions 
of Madison and Jefferson, left unconcluded, resumed at Wash- 
ington in 1817, by Mr. Adams, under the presidency of Mr. Mon-> 
roe, and finally closed by the treaty of IS 19. 

In this discussion, the eastern as well as the western bounda* 
ries of Louisiana were the subject of controversy. Spain con- 
tended that her possessions of Florida reached to the Iberville, 
lakes Maurepas, Pontchartrain, and Borgne ; while we, on the 
other hand, contended that Louisiana extended to the Perdido. 
On the west, a similar difference came into discussion. Spain in- 
sisted that she had a right to claim at least to the Sabine, while 
we declared the Rio Norte to be our westen boundary. This con- 
troversy resulted in a compromise. 

That our statesmen urged their views with positiveness is true^ 
as Mr. Walker states it, and it is equally true that the Spanish 
ministers were just as positive and peremptor}*^ in their judgment 
of the matter. The subject is now scarcely worth the trouble, 
but if any one will refer to the two letters, one written by Don 
Luis De Onis to the Secretary of State, dated 5th January, 18 IS^ 
and the reply from Mr. Secretary Adams to Don Luis De Onis, 
dated 12th Alarch, 1818, declaring respectively the Spanish and 
American pretensions, he will immediately perceive that the mat- 
ter was one utterly unsusceptible of any adjustment, except upon 
the basis of compromise. Resting upon the right of conquest by 
discovery or occupation, the vaguest principle of the vaguest 
branch of jurisprudence, going back to the 16th century, relying 
upon uncertain rumor, reports of travellers and narratives of adr 
venturers, it is perfectly manifest that the two powers adopted the 
only course which common sense could dictate, in regard to a 
controversy of this kind, and that abandoning altogether the ques- 
tion of right, they adopted such a boundary as convenience deter- 
mined. It is worthy of remark, too, that during all the time that 
this negotiation was open, we did not pretend to make any occu- 
pation of Texas, having, as appears by the President's message of 
19th March, 1806, confined ourselves to this aide of the Sabine. 
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hi his letter of Ist February, 1819, to Mr. Adams, Don Luis De 
Onis says, (Niles' Register, vol. 17, p. 250,) '*I have proved to 
you in the most satisfactory manner, that neither the Red River' 
of Nachitoches, nor the Columbia, ever formed the boundary of 
Louisiana, but as you have intimated to me that it was useless to 
pursue the discussion any further, I acquiesce with you therein, 
and I agree that, keeping out of view the rights which either power 
may have to the territory in dispute, we should confine ourselves 
to the settlement of those points which may be for the mutual 
tnterest and convenience of both.'^ 

Looking at this brief narrative of the affair, can any thing be 
more preposterous than at this day to assert as a matter of right, 
not admitting of denial, that Texasbelonged to the United States ; 
that we ceded it to Spain, and that Messrs. Munroe, Adams, For- 
syth and Jackson made so vast a surrender of our unquestion- 
ed territory. 

To talk as coolly of re-annexation as if our right to Texas had 
never been disputed, and to assume as undeniable a fact which we 
did not venture to assert in any serious way, either against the ex- 
hausted monarchy of Spain, or the infant republic of Mexico, is cer- 
tainly a novelty in argument. — The effort subsequently made under 
Genera] Jackson's administration to acquire by purchase the ter- 
ritory of Texas, is if possible a yet more conclusive con6rmation 
that although the United States may in good faith have believed 
their claim to the Rio del Norte to be valid, still that they per- 
ceived that it rested on facts altocrether too remote, and on data 
too vague to warrant its assertion in that peremptory manner m 
which the claim of territory should always be put forth, and that 
the dispute could only be settled by compromise. 

What would be thought of the conduct of a private individual 
who, after twenty years litigation with his neighbor about boun- 
dary, should definitively establish the line, give and receive mu- 
tual releases, make a subsequent offer to purchase a portion of the 
portion surrendered, and after all this, finally start up and without 
producing or pretending to have discovered a particle of new tes- 
mony, allege that the line was run incorrectly, and that the com- 
promise was a nullity. Obstinate, unreasonable and litigious, 
would be the most flattering epithets applied to this conduct in 
private life; and just so^bstinate, unreasonable and litigious is 
this pretence that Texas was once *^ all our own," and this insidi- 
ous effort to substitute Rs-annexation for a less plausible term. 

To show with a little more minuteness the extreme vagueness 
of our claim in its best aspects, it h suflUcient to say that pur 
ministers in 1S05 declared our right to depend upon three propo- 
sitions, the first of which is as follows : 

*' That when any European nation takes possession of any ex- 
tent of sea-coast, that possession is understood as extending into 
the interior country, to the sources of the rivers emptying with- 
in that coast, to all their branches and the country they cover, and 
to give it a right, in exclusion of all other nations, to the same." 
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In ordinary cases it certainly is inexpedient to qnestion our 
own national pretonsions, but can any thing, by possibility, be 
more uncertain than the principle thus laid down '{ What is meant 
by the country that a river or its branches cover 1 What does 
the Hudson cover 1 What does the Connecticut cover ? Which 
way and to what extent is this rule to be laid downl East, west, 
north or south, to the nearest river, to the nearest mountains, or 
to the seal In the particular case the French American claim 
rests upon the fact that sometime in 16S5 the French adventurer 
of Lasalle discovered the Bay of St. Bernard, or Espiritu Santo, 
to the west of the Colorado, which river, be it remarked, is at 
least 100 miles from the mouth of the Rio Bravo, and that La- 
salle, by so doing, a cquired a right to the Rio Norte and all the 
country which it covers. This was the trump card in our hand, 
and if any one will look at the map and undertake to say what 
the Rio Norte covers, and why it does not cover Mexico as well 
as Texas, he will at once perceive why the Spaniards did not 
throw up the game. 

Robertson relates that Balboa, one of the Spanish discoverers, 
when he first saw the Pacific ocean, ^^ advancing up to the 
middle in the waves, with his buckler and sword, took posses- 
sion of that ocean in the name of the king his master, and vowed 
to defend it with these arms against all his enemies.''^ 

Balboa was more sensible than the assigns of Lasalle, for one 
can tell at least what an ocean *' covers^ 

Lasalle was sent out to find the mouth of the Mississippi and 
establish a colony there. He missed his aim and struck the coast 
of the Gulf far to the southward. One of his vessels returned to 
France, and two were wrecked. He established a temporary co- 
lony near the Bay of St. Bernard, and set out himself to find the 
Mississippi. On the journey he was assassinated by his own men, 
and the Indians fell upon his colony and destroyed it. This is 
the basis of the French claim.f 

The absurdity of this matter of " re-annexation " is the more 
apparent, when we consider the boundary as claimed by Texas. 
The act of December 19, 1S36, (Moore's description of Texas, 
p. 5,) defines this boundary as follows: — ** Beginning at the 
mouth of the Sabine River, and running west along the Gulf of 
Mexico three leagues from land to the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
thence up the principal stream of said river to Us source, ihence 
due north to the forty-second degree of north latitude^ thence along 
the boundary line as defined in the treaty between the United States 
and Spain, to the beginning.^^ 

So that Lasalle, wrecked in 1685 in the Bay of St. Bernard, 
or Espiritu Santo, 100 miles to the north of Rio Norte, discovered 
and obtained for his royal master, the King of France, and for 
us as his ultimate grantees, just precisely the territory enclosed 

* Robertson's America, voL i. book iii. p. 275. 
t Sparks' Life of La Salle^ in Library of American Biogiapbj. 
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by the said Rio Norte, a due line north, a parallel of latitude, and 
an arbitrary boundary composed of the Arkansas, Red River, Sa- 
bine, and three other due north and south lines, agreed upon by 
a treaty made 150 years subsequently.. The ** Brother of the 
Moon*' has no pretensions superior to these. 

Away with all these legal quibbles. If we are to have Texas, 
let us take it with an open front — assign the real reasons which 
impel us to the act, and not rely on a subterfuge so manifest. 

It is pleasing, after seeing propositions like these put forth un- 
der the name of the Law of Nations, to find that the great authori- 
ties in that branch of jurisprudence talk the language of common 
sense. **It is questioned," says Vattel, Book i. chap, xviii. 
*' whether a nation can by the bare act of taking possession, ap- 
propriate to itself countries which it does not really occupy, and 
thus engross a much greater extent of territory than it is able to 
people or cultivate. * * Such a pretension would be an absolute 
infringement of the natural rights of men, and repugnant to the 
views of nature. * * The law of nations, therefore, will not ac- 
knowledge the property and sovereignty of a nation over any un- 
inhabited countries, except those of which it has really taken 
actual possession, in which it has formed settlements, or of which 
it makes actual use." 

The question then is simpjy this. Shall this vast government, 
still claimed as a province by Mexico, equal to one-sixth or one- 
seventh of our present extent, be added as a slave-holding terri- 
tory to the United States. Shall the materials for five or six 
states as large as Kentucky, all recognizing and tolerating slavery, 
be added to the southern portion of this confederacy 1 

This question we are now to consider. 

The different heads are naturally — 

The constitutional power of the federal government to admit 
independent foreign states into this Union. 

The effect of the annexation, if constitutional, on our relations 
with Mexico and other foreign powers. 

The efiect of the annexation as an extension of our territory, 
and on our commercial interests. 

The effect of the annexation upon slavery. 

The effect of the annexation upon the Union. 

Of these the constitutional question is first in order. 

Has the federal Government the right under the Constitution 
to admit a foreign state into the confederacy 1 

The right, if it exists, must either arise under the general trea- 
ty-making power, or it must be found in the third section of the 
fourth article of the Constitution, which is in these words: 

'* Section 3d. — 1. ^ew Sitdes may be admiiied by the Congress into 
this Union ; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be formed by 
the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, without 
the consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, as well 
as of the Congress. 
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** 2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needfal rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States ; and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State." 

That is to say, it must either exist (1.) in the President and 
two-thirds of the Senate, or (2.) in a majority of both branches 
of Congress with the concurrence of the Executive ; or (3.) in the 
act of a State, with the concurrence of Congress. 

Mr. Walker says the power is three-fold, and that the object 
can be accomplished either by a treaty for the admission of 
Texas ; or, secondly, by an act of Congress ; or, lastly, that any 
one of the Southern States can amalgamate itself with Texas, 
with the concurrence of the government of the Union. 

The latter supposition it will be time enough to consider when 
Louisiana or Arkansas shall propose to sink itself into Texas. In 
the meantime let us see whether either the treaty- making power 
or Congress is competent to admit foreign states into this Union^ 

It must be, in the first place, admitted that the treaty-making 
power cannot admit a foreign State as a State into this Union. 
The admission of States as such is exclusively reserved to Con- 
gress, and the idea will never be tolerated, that the general words 
of the treaty-making power can absorb any specific authority 
conferred upon Congress. — Every power that is distinctly and 
definitively conferred upon Congress can be exercised by the 
two Houses alone. A difiTerent construction would vest all the 
powers of the government in the President and Senate. If Texas 
is therefore to be admitted by a treaty, it must come in as a terri- 
tory, to be erected afterwards as a State, according to the good 
pleasure of Congress. The power to introduce it as a territory, 
independently of the^ precedents of Louisiana and Florida, admit- 
ted as territories in 1803 and 1819, rest mainly upon the rights 
of sovereignty, the right of conquest, and the right to determine 
boundary. It is contended that the right to acquire new terri- 
tory is a right incident to sovereignty. The rights and powers 
pf the government of the United States over the people which it 
rules, are not to be sought in books of feudal law or national 
jurisprudence. — They are to be found in that constitution which 
created, and which limits it. There is no such thing as an in- 
cident of sovereignty unless it be found in the constitution. To 
suppose that the President and Senate can exercise powers of 
this kind under the notion that they are incident to sovereignty, 
is to fall into the very difficulty that the constitution was intend- 
ed to avoid. What becomes of all the limitations imposed upon 
the central government, if not merely that government, but a 
portion only, and its smaller portion can exercise such powers 
as this on the pretence that they are incidents of sovereignty. 
No color can be shown for this pretension, unless it be conclu- 
Bively established that the power demanded is essential to the 
existence of the gfternment. 
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Such necessity must either grow out of conquest or the neces- 
sity of establishing boundaries. Since when has it been establish- 
ed that this government was formed with the idea of conquest, 
or that it is susceptible of extension in that mode % Can this 
government constitutionally obtain colonies contiguous or re- 
mote, foreign States or distant islands 1 The very nature and 
structure of the government forbid the idea. It is a great part- 
nership formed for union, common defence, and general welfare, 
and was never intended to possess all the ancient oppressive and 
dangerous attributes of sovereignty. Whenever this govern- 
ment, instead of confining itself to the care of those whose an- 
cestors framed it, shall commence a career of warfare for the 
purpose of territorial acquisition, so great a departure from the 
intention of the original parties to the compact must be support- 
ed by a new grant of power, by an enlargement of the charter 
under which it now acts. War is one thing, conquest is another. 
War may^ be inevitable ; a warlike spirit is in some respects 
honorable ; but the spirit of conquest is the concentration of 
tyranny and injustice. When this nation becomes animated by 
it we may bid farewell to our present form of government. On 
the doctrine of conquest, the acquisition of territory by the 
treaty-making power can never be sustained. 

The right to fix boundaries is next insisted upon, and it is de- 
clared to be essential that the treaty-making power should pos- 
sess the authority to cede or to acquire territory, and that unless 
this is so, no boundar}'^ could ever be adjusted, and an opening 
would be left for perpetual dispute with bordering nations. 

The right of fixing a boundary may indeed belong to the treaty- 
making power where our boundary is uncertain, but such a right 
necessarily involves neither cession nor acquisition. It is pre- 
cisely because the boundary is uncertain, and the right to the 
soil not susceptible of being positively determined, that the treaty- 
making power is authorized to act. In such a case it neither 
cedes nor acquires; it relinquishes no right: it simply effects a 
compromise based upon the impossibility of determining the 
right. But to sity that the treaty-making power can either cede 
territory unquestionably belonging to the republic, or acquire 
territory as unquestionably belonging to a foreign power, is 
assuming the whole matter in dispute. 

In this way the right to acquire Texas would be a right to 
cede Iowa, and it is beyond dispute that the control of the terri- 
tory of the United States belongs to Congress and not to the 
President and Senate. That the President and Senate could not 
cede a portion of one of the sovereign states of this Union, 
whether for the purpose of fixing boundary or any other, is too 
plain for discussion ; and the power of the Stale over its own soil 
is not more clear than the authority of Congress over the terri- 
tories. The President and Senate, therefore, can as little cede the 
unquestionable territory of the United States for the purpose of 
fixing a boundary, as for any other ; and the .right of acquiring 
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territory for a similar object is equally unmaintainable. But what 
avails this discussion 1 Is it pretended that Texas is to be an- 
nexed for the purpose of fixing a boundary line ? The boundary 
between Mexico and the United States is but recently established, 
and following, as it does, in nearly all its extent rivers and paral- 
lels of latitude, it is almost as precisely defined as the Atlantic 
coast. In such a case, therefore, to talk of the right to seize a 
territory one-seventh as large as the whole Union, as resulting 
from the power to fix a disputed boundary, is a perfect non-se- 
quitnr; it is a pure legal absurdity-. 

The precedents of Louisiana and Florida are cited. Neither 
executive nor legislative precedents prove any thing against the 
Constitution. It is idle to suppose that the limited powers of a 
government like ours can be enlarged by precedent ; the doc- 
trine is contrary to every just principle of constitutional law. 
Precedent is only resorted to where it is desirable to have a rule 
settled, and where uncertainty is the greatest evil to be de- 
precated. Such is the foundation of Judicial Precedents. But 
neither the legislative nor executive branch of the government 
have the slightest power to control the action of their successors 
by their decision on a question of constitutional law. If this were 
otherwise, the charter would be already abundantly interpolated. 
We shall see, however, before closing this view of the subject, 
that the above cited precedents, such as they were, are greatly 
weakened by the decisive opinion of Mr. Jefferson against the 
constitutionality of the measure.* 

The next question that arises is, whether Congress has the 
power to admit a foreign State into the Union. 

" New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union." 
Is it by this clause meant to give Congress the authority to form 
new States out of the territory belonging to the Union in 1787, 
or has Congress the right under this clause to introduce foreign 
powers into this confederacy! We answer without hesitation 
that the whole burthen of the argument is against the enormous 
power contended for, and in favor of its restriction to the terri- 
tory belonging to the Union in 1787. If it is asked by what the 
general words "New States" is to be limited, we reply by the 
whole tenor of the instrument, by the history of its formation, 
and by the very sense and nature of the thing. 

By the tenor of the instrument — the very words *' JWw States " 
imply the idea of states yet to come into existence, and cannot 

• In the case of the American Ins. Co. & al. r». Carter, 7 Peters, M2. Chief 
Justice Marshall said. '* the Constitution confers absolutely on the Government 
of the Union, the power of making war and of making treaties, consequently 
that government possesses the power of acquiring territory either by conquest or 
by treaty." The opinions of that eminent Judge are in all cases entitled to great 
consideration, but in this case the question was not discussed, and the remark 
was purely obiter. The question was, in what light the inhabitants of Florida 
stood to the laws of the United States, when the territory was ceded ; the vali- 
dity of the treaty was admitted on all sides. None of the counsel denied the 
right of the United Stales to acquire territory either by conquest or treaty. 
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without palpable violence be supposed to include independent fo- 
reign powers. The third section of the fourth article appears to 
be intended for the express purpose of applying to the territory 
of the United States, not at that time included in the Union. 
Construed in this way that section is harmonious and intelligible. 
The first clause of the first subdivision provides for the erection 
of States, with the restriction, that the boundaries of the then 
existing States, should not be altered without the consent of their 
respective legislatures ; while the second subdivision vests the 
absolute sovereignty of all territory, until subdivided into States 
in the Federal Legislature. It cannot be imagined that it could 
have been intended to include any power so enormous as the one 
now claimed, in the general words " New States." The power is 
now insisted upon for the purpose of admitting Texas, but it will 
apply just as well to any sovereignty in the old world or the new. 
It applies to Mexico, to Paraguay, to England, or to Russia, pre- 
cisely as well as to Texas ; we are not at liberty to impute to the 
framers of the Federal Constitution any construction so wild 
as this. 

Looking at the history of the instrument the objections are 
equally insuperable. It appears by Mr. Madison's history of the 
debates, that not a word is said except on the subject of the for- 
mation of western States out of our then western territory. 
Though a jealousy of the west is very manifest, still so little did 
the views of that day keep pace with the future, that the Missis- 
sippi is not even spoken of. How little the members of the con- 
vention thought of our empire passing that river, is manifest. 
This too is corroborated by the fact, that the articles of con- 
federation of 1778 contained a distinct provision for the admit- 
tance of Canada. *In 1778 it was still hoped that Canada might 
join the confederacy, and the door was kept open for h%r admis- 
sion ; but eleven years later, when our present constitution was 
framed, all sympathy with regard to Canada had died away, and 
it will be found on a careful examination of the debates, that no 
allusion whatever is made to the admission of Canada, and that 
the only subject of interest was the adinission of States to be 
framed out of the great western territory. 

How in the nature of things can it be supposed that the States 
of this confederacy would give to any chance majority in Con- 
gress which party spirit or corruption might control, the power 
of introducing foreign States into the Union, a power capable of 
changing at one blow the whole nature of the confederacy, and 

Slace the freemen of the north at the mercy of the Spaniards of 
lexico, or the mongrels of South America. To annex may prove 
to be annexed. Change the relative proportions of population and 
the right of annexation amounts to a right to re-transfer us to 
colonial vassalage. 

There are other arguments also to be considered. The Texan 
debt is about six millions of dollars. (Kennedy's Texas, vol. ii. 
p. 379.) Can this be assumed by Congress 1 We are told, and 

3 
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Teiy rightly, that the Federal Legislature can do nothing to re- 
lieve the hurthen pressing on the dishonored States — can do no- 
thing, in this respect, for the. national honor. 

And is the same body authorized to assume the debt of a fo- 
reign government, and to impose six millions of taxes on the 
people of these States for the benefit of another country 1 As- 
sumption of State debts is denounced as a monstrous violation of 
the constitution, but the assumption of Texan debt is a matter of 
course. How are these things to be reconciled 1 

But suppose all these difficulties are surmounted, and how 
stands the case 1 The treaty-making power cannot admit a fo- 
reign State except as territory ; and Congress cannot form a new 
State, except from territory. How much further advanced are 
we, then 1 

The argument, in its best aspect, resolves itself into this : that 
although the treaty-making power cannot annex a foreign State as 
such ; although Congress cannot admit a foreign State as such ; 
yet, that the treaty-making power may admit a foreign State as 
territory with the avowed object that it shall be thereafter admit- 
ted as one or more States into the Union, and that Congress can 
then proceed to consummate the transaction. 

Than this, a more palpable fraud on the constitution cannot be 
imagined ; it is a clear violation of its whole spirit and intent: it 
is a paltry subterfuge, far worse than an open, direct, and arbi- 
trary violation of the instrument. 

The precedents remain to be considered. Mr. Jefierson con- 
cluded the treaty of 1803 for the purchase of Louisiana. Great 
public policy was supposed to require the act. But it is well 
known that he conceived it a violation of the constitution. It is 
not, however, so familiarly understood that he actually drew an 
amendment to the constitution for the purpose of overcoming 
the case. 

In his letter to Mr. Breckenridge, of the 12th of August, 1803, 
he says : 

'^ This treaty must of course be laid before both Houses, be- 
cause both have important functions to exercise respecting it. 
They, I presume, will see their duty to their country in ratifying 
and paying for it, so as to secure a good which would otherwise 
probably be never again in their power. But I suppose they 
must then appeal to the nation for an additional article to the 
constitution, approving and confirming an act which the nation 
had not previously authorized. Tht consiiitdion has made no pro- 
vision for our holding foreign ierriiory, still less for incorporating 
foreign nations into our Union. The executive in seizing thefugi* 
live occurrence which so much advances the good of their country, 
have done an act beyond the constitution. The legislature in cast- 
ing behind them metaphysical subtleties, and risking themselves 
like faithful senrantvmust ratify and pay for it, and throw them- 
selves on their coawy for doing for them unauthorized, what we 
know they would have doa|,^|inr themselves, had they been in a 
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sitaation to do it. It is the case of a guardian, investing the mo- 
ney of his ward in purchasing an important adjacent territory ; 
and saying to him when of age, I did this for your good ; I pre- 
tend to no right to hind you ; you may disavow me, and I must 
get out of the scrape as I can. I thought it my duty to risk 
myself for you. But we shall not be disavowed by the na- 
tion, and their act of indemnity will confirm and not weaken 
the constitution, by more strongly marking out its lines." vol. iii. 
p. 512. 

Again, in his letter to Mr. Lincoln, of the 30 August, 1803, he 
says: 

^^ On further consideration, as to the amendment to our Con- 
stitution respecting Louisiana, I have thought it better, instead 
of enumerating the powers which Congress may exercise, to 
give them the same powers they have as to other portions of the 
Union generally, and to enumerate the special exceptions in 
some such form as the following : 

^' Louisiana, as ceded by France to the United States, is made 
a part of the United States, its white inhabitants shall be citizens, 
and stand, as to their rights and obligations, on the same footing 
with other citizens of the United States, in analagous situations ; 
save only that, as to the portion thereof, lying north of an east 
and west line drawn through the mouth of the Arkansas river, 
no new State shall be established, nor any grants of land made, 
other than to Indians, in exchange for equivalent portions of land 
occupied by them, until an amendment of the Constitution shall 
be made for these purposes. 

*^ Florida, also, whenever it may be rightfully obtained, shall 
become a part of the United States, its white inhabitants shall 
thereupon be citizens, and shall stand, as to their right and obli- 
gations, on the same footing with other citizens of the United 
States in analagous situations. 

** I quote this for your consideration, observing that the less 
that is said about any constitutional difficulty, the better ; and 
that it will be desirable for Congress to do what is necessary, 
in silence.^^ vol. iv. p. 1.) 

Mr. Forsyth, in his letter (already quoted) to the Texan envoy, 
declining his application, used this language : 

*^ The question of the annexation of a foreign and independent 
State to the United States has never before been presented to 
this govenment. Since the adoption of their Constitution, two 
large additions have been made to the domain originally claimed 
by the United States. In acquiring them, this government was 
not actuated by a mere thirst for sway over a broader space. 
Paramount interests of many members of the confederacy, and 
the permanent well being of all, imperatively urged upon this 

Eovernment the necessity of an extension of its jurisdiction over 
ouisiana and Florida. As peace, however, was our cherished 
policy, never to be departed from wileai^onor should be peril- 
led by adhering to it, we patiently enAMd for a time serious 
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inconveniences and privntions, and soaght a transfer of those 
regions by negotiations, and not by conquest 

** The issue of those negociations was a conditional cessioo of 
these countries to the United States. The circumstances, how- 
ever, of their being colonial possessions of France and Spain, 
and therefore dependent on the metropolitan governments, ren- 
ders those transactions materially different from that which 
would be presented by the question of the annexation of Texas. 
The latter is a State with an independant government, acknow- 
ledged as such by the United States, and claiming n territory be- 
yond, though bordering on the region ceded by France, in the 
treaty of the 30th of April, 1S03. Whether the constitution of 
the United States contemplated the annexation of such a State, 
and if 80, in what manner that object is to be effected, are ques- 
tions, in the opinion of the President, it would be inexpedient, 
under existing circumstances, to agitate.'* 

But supposing the power to exist, supposing that by means of 
a treaty, an independent foreign State can be amalgamated with 
this republic, what explanation is offered for the extraordinary 
manner in which this object has been recently attempted 1 It is 
alleged and not denied that this government has solicited the ad- 
mission of Texas to this Union ; that this has been done with all 
possible secrecy, and that it was the intention that a treaty to this 
effect should be secretly signed and submitted to the senate for 
ratification before any public opinion could be brought to bear 
upon the matter. 

Such a proceeding is as novel as it is dangerous. That the Ex- 
ecutive of this Union should, without any application from either 
branch of the legislature, solicit a foreign power to enter this 
confederacy ; that he should do this with elaborate secrecy ; that 
he should do it without any urgent necessity whatever, is the 
most audacious stretch of executive power that this country has 
ever witnessed. 

But it is far worse than audacious. To endeavor to dispose of 
such a question without any consultation with the people ; to 
spring this trap upon the Senate, and thus in the dark to change 
the whole aspect of our domestic and foreign policy, is a gross 
violation of the confidence reposed by the people in the Execu- 
tive. It was not for deeds like this that the treaty-making power 
was conferred upon the President and Senate. If Texas be ad* 
mitted, there is but one way in which it can be done. After an 
ample discussion, after elaborate investigation, if the people of 
this country can find arguments for its support, this darling mea- 
sure of the Executive may be carried ; but to suppose that such 
an object can be accomplished in silence and secrecy, that thia 
conspiracy against the people and their representatives can 
triumph, is quite as absurd as it is audacious. 

Dogmatism is neither wise nor proper on any matters, least of 
all on topics of constitutional law. But I think that on a carefnl 
review of this subjeet, it must be manifest that the most serious 
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doubts rest upon this alleged power, and those who ate in favor 
of restricting the f>erpetual aggressions of the central authority 
will do well to pause before they ticitly admit that the federal 
government is clothed with this vast and dangerous prerogative. 
Stepping then beyond the constitutional question, we proceed 
to consider the subject in other aspects. 

The proposal to annex Texas is, in other words, to acquire for 
ourselves a large territory claimed by a foreign State with whom 
we are at profound peace* Texas, in 1835, formed a constituent 
part of Mexico : her settlers had voluntarily sought her jurisdic- 
tion. Mexico had never acknowledged her independence ; neither 
our recognition nor the recognition of the European powers set- 
tles or pretends to settle the question of right as between Mexico 
and Texas. Mexico has at this moment a perfect right, ^y the 
laws of war, to invade Texas, and, if possible, to subjugate her. 
She has, moreover, announced her intentions to do so. In No- 
vember last the instructions from M. Bocanegra to General 
Almonte contained the following paragraph in reference to the 
interference of our government. 

** Setting out with these deep convictions, his Excellency the 
Provincial President feels himself bound to hinder an aggression, 
such as this will be, unexampled in the annals of the world, from 
beiug consummated ; and were it indispensable that the Mexican 
nation should seek, even through the disasters of war, the safety 
of its rights, it must make that last appeal to the Most High, to 
Justice, and to its own courage." 

We are, therefore, now called upon for the first time in our 
history, against the advice of Washington, and abandoning the 
settled principles of our government, to embroil ourselves in a dis- 
pute between foreign powers. Can this be done with safety 1 can 
it be done with good faith 1 When the first application was made 
by Texas in 1837, Mr. Forsyth, in a letter already referred to, 
and which does equal honor to him and to Mr. Van Buren, placed 
our refusal distinctly upon the ground of good faith to Mexico. 
In that letter he said : 

** The United States were foremost in acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, and have uniformly desired and endeavored 
to cultivate relations of friendship with that power. 

**So long as Texas shall remain at war, while the United States 
are at peace with her adversary, the proposition of the Texan 
minister plenipotentiary necessarily involves the question of war 
with that adversary. The United States are bound to Mexico by 
a treaty of amity and commerce, which will be scrupulously ob- 
served on their part, so long as it can be reasonably hoped that 
Mexico will perform her duties and respect our rights under it. 
The United States might justly be suspected of a disregard of the 
friendly purposes of the compact, if the overture of General Hunt 
were to be ever reserved for future consideration, as this would 
imply a disposition on our part to espouse the quarrel of Texas 
with Mexico ; a disposition wholly ^t variance with the spirit of 
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the treaty, with the aniform policy and the ob?ioi]s welfare of the 
United States."* 

Has any thing occurred in the six and a half years that have 
elapsed since the date of this letter to alter the rights of the case 1 
If it be said that the period of the time, the feebleness of the 
Mexican government, the growing strength of Texas, have greatly 
diminished the probability of her return to Mexico, does that fur- 
nish any answer to the charge of bad faith as regards ourselves 1 
What have we to do with the weakness of Mexico or the strength 
of Texas 1 Mexico points to the treaty, w^hich declares " that 
there shall be a firm, inviolable and universal peace, and a true 
and sincere friendship, between the United States of America and 
the United Mexican States." [Elliott's Diplomatic Code, vol. ii. 
p. 28.] She declares that Texas is ** all her own," to use Mr. 
Walker's favorite expression, and insists that we shall not inter- 
fere to decide a quarrel of which neither God nor man has made 
US the arbiters. In the face of this, to annex Texas, is a direct 
violation of the treaty; an unfriendly, and a hostile act. 

Bat more than this: it is perfectly notorious that the Texans 
levied forces and raised money in this country for the purpose of 
resisting Mexico, a;;ainst our own laws and in violation of our 
treaties with the Spanish Republic. The federal government ex- 
cused itself on the ground of its incapacity to check those out- 
breaks of popular sympathy. The apology is at the best not very 
honorable, but our conduct becomes vastly more suspicious 
when we avail ourselves of the very consequen<!es of our own 
neglect or impotence, when Texas, revolutionized by the illegal 
acts of our own citizens, is annexed to our dominion on the plea 
of an independence established by those same illegal acts. ^^ hat 
apology is pretended for this breach of faith ? None whatever. 
The advocates of the measure do not even seek to excuse it : they 
rely entirely upon the inability of Mexico to resent or avenge 
the wrong. 

A war with Mexico is talked of as if it were the easiest and 
simplest thing in the world, to be carried on without difficulty or 
expense, and the triumphant result of which would be certain and 
speedy. And these are the gasconading predictions of a people 
who have spent six or seven years, and expended forty millions 
of dollars in order to drive a handful of Indians from our own 
territory. A war with Mexico would let loose upon us the pri- 
vateers of the world — and in what a strife should we find our- 
selves engaged — commencing with a breach of treaty, waged for 
the maintenance of territory unjustly acqfiired, having for its 
avowed result the extension of slavery, accompanied with ruinous 
expense and destruction to commerce — can any man in cold blood 
contemplate with indiference the prospect of such a contest 1 
"Fortune," says Napier,t ''always asserts her superiority in war, 

* Mr. Forsyth's letter to General Hant. 25th August, 1837. 
t Hist, of Peaiasalar War, book, 24, chap. 6. 
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and often from a slight mistake, such disastrons consequences 
flow, that in every age and every nation the uncertainty of arms 
has become proverbial. * * Napoleon, the greatest man of whom 
history makes mention — Napoleon, the most wonderful com- 
mander, the most sagacious politician, the most profound states- 
man, lost by arms Poland, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain and 
France. Fortune, that name for the unknown combinations of 
infinite power, was wanting to him, and without her aid the de- 
signs of men are as bubbles on a troubled ocean." There is a 
far higher philosophy and a deeper moral than this passage con- 
tains; but perhaps its practical wisdom will recommend it to 
those who cannot see the finger of God in the afiairs of men, and 
who regard nations as discharged from the obligations of natural 
justice. Mr. Walker declares that ** the wrath of this indignant 
nation shall roll like lava in fiery torrents over the political graves 
of those who oppose the admission of Texas." This, to say the 
least of it, is more vehement than argumentative or conciliatory. 
The gift of prophecy is not given on many subjects to modern 
mortals, and I doubt whether Texas is an exception. Mr. Walker 
will perhaps find that the monuments which he proposes to raise 
for those who oppose this project, may illustrate very difiTerent 
destinies. I envy no politician the honor of being hereafter 
pointed out as the statesman who plunged this nation into war 
for the purpose of acquiring Texas; still less do I envy the repu- 
tation of any man who in the nineteenth century, with the expe- 
rience of this (fbuntry and of the world before his eyes, ventures 
to add new slave territory to this Union. 

Suppose, for a moment, that Texas belonged to England, to 
France, or to any first-rate European power. Does any man in 
his senses suppose that the advocates of annexation would ven- 
ture upon the measure 1 We should then hear abundantly of 
honor among nations, the faith of treaties, aM all those sound- 
ing phrases that statesmen are so wont to use when too feeble 
or too timid to disreg^ard them. We make treaties with England, 
surrendering^a portion of our territory — we leave the Oregon in 
her grasp — -The Caroline is unavenged — we spend a whole gene- 
ration in soliciting from France the payment of an acknowledged 
debt — but we dismember Mexico, and wrest an empire from her 
dominion, without pretext or apology. 

The maxim of Rome, ** parcere viciis debellare superbos,*^ well 
befitted a high spirited nation. With us it seems the rule is re- 
versed. We give way to the powerful and oppress the weak. Is 
there, then, no such thing as faith among nations % Are promises 
but mere words, and treaties scraps of parchment 1 With tho 
dishonored bonds of so many of our sister States staring us in 
the face, overwhelmed by the taunts and reproaches of creditor 
Europe, are we prepared to enter, as a nation, upon a course of 
bad faith, conquest and plunder 1 What is to be the consequence 
of this proceeding 1 If Mexico resists, our commerce will be at 
once the object of the piratical depredations of the privateers of 
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all countries, and we shall pay bitterly for our acquisition. A 
war with Mexico would be in many respects worse than a war 
with England herself. In the latter we should have at least a 
chance of winning laurels and prizes; with Mexico no glory can 
be earned and she has scarcely a dollar afloat — while the priva- 
teers, the legalized pirates of all mankind would sweep our com- 
merce from the seas. 

If Mexico submit, or succumb, after a fruitless resistance, how 
manifest is it that we are committed to a career of conquest. 
We are already told that the '^ young Eagle of America is plum- 
ing itself for its returning flight." Who shall say where that 
flight will stop 1 The unsettled spirits of the west, finding their 
first efibrts crowned with complete success, will at once turn 
their eyes upon the fabled treasures of Mexico herself; and we 
become involved in a struggle the consequence of which no man 
can predict. Nor does the violent or aggressive character of the 
measure much depend upon its being consummated with or with- 
out the assent of Mexico, unless that assent be freely, fairly and 
voluntarily given. If yielded under a threat, if that Republic des- 
pair of resistance, the act is precisely as violent, oppressive and 
overbearing as if done under our guns. 

But unless the annexation is eflected with the consent ofMexico, 
a contest with that power is inevitable ; and this simply because 
the western boundary of Texas is entirely unsettled. Texas, the 
independant State, is no more Texas, the province of Mexico, 
than the United States of 1844 are the thirteen cblonies of 1776, 
Texas now claims, as we have already said, to the Rio del Norte. 
As a province, she did not touch that river. This will be seen by 
a reference to the map of Mexico in Mr. Ward's work, and also 
to Austin's map of Texas. In adding Texas, therefore, we do 
not only take one province of Mexico ; we take, in fact, three 
other provinces. 'We take parts of Tamaulipas, Chihuahua, and 
Santa Fe, or New Mexico. The late Santa Fe expedition, so 
well described by Mr. Kendall, aptly illustrates this matter. 
Santa Fe is a great Mexican depdt. But Santa Fe lies to the east 
of the Rio del Norte, and therefore, according to the new limits 
of Texas, belongs to her, and to occupy it was the object of the 
expedition just spoken of. In taking Texas, therefore, we take 
Santa Fe. We not only take Texas, but the conquests of Texas. 
We add to our dominions one hundred and fifty thousand souls 
now willing subjects of the Mexican confederacy.* And this is 
done under the name of Texas ; this is done under the plea of 
original discovery ; under the term of re-annexation. Away with 
these miserable subterfuges. If we have the avidity, let us have 
the port of conquerors ; let us not go out to rob in the garb of a 
special attorney ; a national compound of Dick Turpin and Oily 
Gammon, uniting plundering and pettifogging in a new motley 
of crime. 

* KendaUs Saata Fe, voL i. p. 16. 
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But it is impossible to suppose that that goyenunent will con- 
sent to this. If she patiently acquiesce her days are numbered, 
and even our generation may well see Mexico itself in the grasp 
of this Republic. No people can submit to such an aggression^- 
DO people will. 

There are two other matters connected with this branch of the 
subject, not unworthy of attention. Will England look silently 
on this vast increase of territory t If this question be asked with- 
out reference to the merits of the annexation, I do not think it 
requires an answer. If the acquisition of Texas be right in it- 
self, if both republics assent, and Mexico do not dissent, Eng- 
land has nothing; to do with the matter. This nation should 
never act, or hesitate to act, from fear of any power on the face 
of the globe. The States of Europe have no right, uncalled for, 
to interfere with the free governments of this hemisphere, and 
they have at present as little disposition. I put this, therefore, 
altogether out of view. 

How far England would directly or indirectly assist Mexico if 
that Confederacy claimed her aid against an alleged violation of 
her rights, is a very different question. War, though a very great 
evil, is by no means the greatest of ills. Its character and its 
eflects depend on its origin. Like the other scourges of the 
Almighty, it is not always unattended by beneficial results. 
High motives, national impulses may not only ennoble the con- 
tost, but may make it bring forth great positive good in its 
effects on national character — from such a war he is no good 
citizen who would shrink whether with England or any other 
power that ventured to infringe our rights. But a war of con- 
quest — an unjust — an unholy war is a very different thing. In 
such a contest we should not merely fear to engage with Eng- 
land, but with the feeblest state that has an independent exist- 
ence. A war waged with Mexico for conqaest and plunder, 
based on no national interests — appealing to no national feel- 
ing — with a divided people and embittered factions, would be a 
hateful — a detestable contest, and whether Mexico were assisted 
by England or not — equally pernicious to this country. No man 
need hesitate to avo.w his fears of such a war. 

But we are told that England will go even farther than this — 
that we must seize Texas to prevent her falling into the arms of 
that power — to prevent her becoming an English Colony, and 
this is undoubtedly the most plausible of all the reasons assigned 
for the measure. 

The strength and policy of England are viewed by this coun- 
try with just jealousy. I have no intention of joining in any 
common or Tulgar cry against that great nation. It is because 
she is great — great in her history and her promise — in the genius 
of her nation and her prodigious achievements that she must al- 
ways be OUT most formidable rival. Wielding a power for its re- 
sources, concentration and extent far greater than any which the 
world has ever seen, she seems urged on by an insatiable lust of 

4 
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dominion. With her foot on either hemisphere, she endemrorv 
to grasp at the dominion of the seas. At home, her government, 
mainly in the hands of a landed aristocracy, listens with reluc- 
tance to the miseries of her own people. Ireland and the Eaat 
show the severity of her colonial rule ; and we ourselves sprung 
from her loins, are the only people that in equal contest have 
ever foiled her. The idea therefore, that England looks to the 
acquisition of Texas as a colony, that she contemplates hem- 
ming us in on both sides, on the St. Lawrence and on the Gulf 
of Mexico, is calculated to arouse our national suspicions to the 
highest point. If such a design were avowed, I, for one, should 
make no opposition to the acquisition of Texas. The aspect of 
such opposition would wholly change, most important national 
interests would be placed in peril, and in the choice of desperate 
evils, extended slavery, a violated constitution, and broken faith 
'on one side, and independence jeoparded, and self-preservation, 
on the other, it is not difficult to predict what the general voice- 
of the nation would decide. 

This feeling the advocates of annexation well understand, and 
they make an artful appeal to the prejudices and fears of the 
whole people. But what ground is there for the apprehension T 
What reason to suppose that England will undertake such a 
scheme, or that we cannot prevent it 1 More than twenty years 
ago, when the Spanish republics were just struggling into exist- 
ence. President Monroe made his celebrated declaration, that 
*' any interference on the part of the great powecs of Europe, for 
the purpose of oppressing or controlling the destiny of the 
Spanish American States which had declared their independence, 
would be dangerous to the peace and safety of the United States, 
and would be considered as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards them.^' 

That declaration, it is well known, produced a serious impres- 
sion, and had an immediate effect upon the policy of the Holy 
Alliance.* 

Are we weaker now than we were then 1 or less competent to 
prevent unjustifiable interferences with foreign powers 1 

Great Britain desires no war with this country. Her acquisi- 
tions in the East are but a trifling exertion of her force ; she has 
abundant reasons for avoiding hostilities with any first-rate pow- 
er. Her policy, both as regards Europe and this country, for the 
last fifteen years has been marked by a steadfast desire for peace. 
What reason is there to suppose that she will endeavor to pos- 
sess Texas at the hazard of war with this country 1 A declara- 
tion in the tone this Republic once knew how to use, would ef- 
fectually put a stop to any such intention, even if it existed. 

But it manifestly does not exist. During the six and a half 
years since Texas declared her independence. Great Britain has 
done nothing, even for the purpose of establishing a strict alii- 



* Stspleton's Life of Canning, voL ii. p. S8. 
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«Qce between herself and Texas. She might have ofiered bonn- 
ties upon Texan cotton ; she might have colonized her with emi- 
grants; she might have made her peace with Mexico; she might 
have lent her money ; she might have endeavored to undermine 
her slavery ; she has done nothing of all these things that she 
might have done. If these six years had been well employed 
under the guidance of such a policy, and without resistance on 
our part, annexation would already be impossible. That they 
have not been so employed, is conclusive proof that Great Brit- 
ain entertains no designs hostile to the independence of Texas, 
or prejudicial to the interests of this country. It is very possible 
that some of the English Anti-Slavery Societies may have shown 
a disposition to intermeddle in the affairs of Texas. But this is 
wholly distinct from any governmental action, and while we are 
daily holding Repeal meetings and hanging O'Gonnell juries in 
effigy we perhaps cannot with a very good grace find any great 
fault with the unofficial (though very officious) intermeddling of 
private individuals in foreign countries. 

On the other hand, Texas cannot be colonized by England with- 
out her own consent, and are we really to suppose that the new 
republic, peopled by the sons of the West, more instinct perhaps 
with " the fierce spirit of liberty" than any other citizens of this 
Union, is ready to reduce itself to colonial vassalage, to receive 
governors, armies, and surrender itself to the legislation of £ng- 
rand 1 The idea is an insult to Texas and to common sense. It has 
been said that Texas cannot exist without attaching herself to 
some greater power. Why not 1 We have abundant assumptions 
on this subject, but very little argument. Texas is not threatened 
by any foreign power. She scarcely needs a government. All that 
she requires is the guaranty of this country that she shall not be 
oppressed by the European powers, and that guaranty she pos- 
sesses in our own interests. Whether as a sister State, or as a 
foreign State, she will be a formidable rival to the planting 
States of the Union, and in many respects it is more for her in- 
terests not to annex herself to any other power. In many re- 
spects it is certainly the interest of those States that Texas 
should not be fostered by the Federal government. Whatever is 
done for her, is evidently at the expense of the southern States, 
which produce similar products on inferior soils. " It is only ne- 
cessary,'' said a report of a committee of the Legislature of Ten- 
ne^tsee last year, ** that the ground should be assumed and main- 
tained of non-intervention by any trans-atlantic power in the do- 
mestic institutions of Texaif." 

That the commercial relations of Texas and England may here- 
after become more intimate, is indeed possible, though this de- 
pends on ourselves; but, are we to seize upon all the territory en 
the Gulf of Mexico that can offer cotton or sugar in exchnnpe for 
the mnnufnctures of England 1 Texas is only o portion of the 
const bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. 'Vie Mexican provinces 
of Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, Tabasco, and Merida, the Republic of 
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Central America, for hundreds of miles, famish the materials of 
similar arguments. All that coast will supply products rivalling* 
our own, and that England may desire. The same line of eoaat 
will furnish ahundant consumers of English manufactures. If we 
annex Texas, the course of events is evident. We are pledged to 
a career of conquest, we are pledged to seize every fertile spot 
north of the isthmus of Darien, and to pause only on the shores 
of the Pacific. That this career, beginning in bad faith, nourished 
by cupidity, and proceeding in violence, is calculated to nou- 
rish republican virtue, or to strengthen our present form of go^ 
▼ernment, it requires no little credulity to believe. And who is 
to bear the burden and to pay the expenses of these wars^ The 
hardy sons of the West, misdirected by crafty statesmen, furnish 
indeed the materials of heroic armies, but with what composure 
will the industry of the North see debt increased, and taxes le- 
Tied for southwestern acquisitions! The manufacturers and the 
miners of the North will 6nd a heavy offset against the abundant 
sales of their products, which Mr. Walker, in behalf of Texas, 
guarantees to them. The whole argument resolves itself into 
this — shall we commit a flagrant wrong for the sake of a tempo- 
rary expediency 1 Shall we do what is evil, that good may come 1 
The history of mankind, the fate of empires, and that eternal rule 
of right to which both nations and individuals are subject, furnish 
an answer to the question. 

What will be the probable effect of this measure upon the 
Union \ 

The annexation of Texas will add about one seventh to the 
present extent of our territory, and in this light the question cer- 
tainly deserves consideration. In theory, such a confederacy as 
our own is scarcely susceptible of limits, but in practice the diffi- 
culties are manifestly serious. 

The mere extension of territory has in itself perhaps nothing 
▼ery formidable. Our internal communications have been so 
greatly modified by the influence of steam, that the Union now, 
as far as time and distance are concerned, is scarcely so large 
as when it only embraced the thirteen States ; but the extension 
of territory necessarily involves an increased diversity of inter- 
ests, and this, when the peculiar character of our government is 
regarded, is always a subject of serious consideration. In itself 
the federal government has extremely little strength. Wielded 
by such a President as Jackson, a man of sound sense, undaunted 
courage, and great popularity, the federal government assumes 
for the time an appearance of power. When engaged in war, and 
sustained by the voice of the nation, the confederate authorities 
may acquire sufficient strength. But in time of peace, in its or- 
dinary condition and administered by an executive without any 
peculiar hold upon the popular sympathies, the federal govern- 
ment, for all purposes of internal coercion or restraint, is all bat 
impotent ; a just jealousy of consolidation always hampers and 
cripples it. The great vice of the government is ooi violent party 
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spirit ; that vice which Washington foresaw, and against which 
his last warning was given ; that which was the prominent evil of 
Rome, of Greece, of Holland, of all ancient and modern Kepuh- 
lies, is oar great calamity. This spirit of party, sordid, hiind and 
selfish when carried to extremes, finds its choicest aliment in the 
local interests and sectional prejudices with which every country 
abounds. Those interests and prejudices necessarily increase 
with every extension uf territory, and it is in this light that every 
great augmentation of the Union becomes formidable. 

With a strong and wise central administration, where such a 
thing is practicable, a diversity of interests leads to strength ; in 
a government ruled by party, such a diversity engenders faction. 
Now in this point of view, what is likely to result from the an- 
nexation of Texas 1 Entirely new interests are introduced into 
the Union. Leaving out of view for the present the great in- 
crease of the slave-holding class, a perpetual source of discord, 
witH Texas we have a great new south-western interest brought 
into the government, in many respects entirely difilsrent from any 
which it now contains, and which in some shape or other will 
abundantly increase the sources of confusion. The interest of 
the cotton-growers of the wasted plains of South Carolina can- 
not be identical with those of the virgin soil of Texas, and Ala- 
bama and Mississippi will shortly find themselves engaged in a 
similar competition. The settlers upon the Bio Bravo will soon 
have interests distinct from those who line the Mississippi ; while 
the hostility to Mexico, the trade with Santa Fe, and the increas- 
ed pressure upon the Oregon question, will all unite to distract 
our national councils. Mr. Walker tells us that Texas gives us 
the trade with Santa Fe — which it will be recollected not only 
lies far beyond the original bounds of the province of Texas, but 
is equally without her present authority. 

Some strong necessity or great advantage must be shown to 
counterbalance these evils. Mr. Walker says the present line 
carves the vnlley into a ^^ shape actually hideous" A better argu- 
ment for an artist than a statesman. It is a new exemplification 
of *Uhe sublime and beautiful.*' But what is the necessityl The 
first argument is one growing out of the alleged insecurity of 
our western frontier. That frontier is defined mainly by three 
rivers ; the Sabine, the Red river, and the Arkansas. This line 
approaches upon the Red river to about one hundred miles frum 
the Mississippi, and it is seriously urged that in case of an inva- 
sion by England, she would march through Texas, along the Sa- 
bine, through a desolate country, more than two hundred miles, 
occupy the Red river, float down that stream to its junction with 
the Mississippi, cut off the connexion maintained by that river, 
and place New Orleans at her mercy. 

The safety of that city is always to be regarded with a lively 
sensibility, and its narrow escape in 1815 has a tendency to 
keep alive our apprehensions. If this idea is urged with refer- 
ence to the acquisition of Texas as an English Colony, it hat 
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been already answered. This country never onght to permit, and 
never will permit Texas to be held or occupied by England in any 
way. The idea is utterly inadmissible, though even in that case 
the present theory seems altogether unwarrantable. The name 
of Jackson has been invoked to support it ; and certainly the 
opinions of that statesman on a military question, connected 
with the defence of the west, are entitled to the greatest deference. 
But, with all that deference and respect, it is impossible to see 
any plausible ground for this apprehension. It seems the last spot 
in the whole extent of our territory likely to be thus attacked, 
and the most defensible against any invader, hardy enough to ap- 
proach it. The difficulty of landing, in the first place, any very 
large body of men at any point on our coast, where they have to 
be followed by ordnance and provisions, is a very serious one.* 
How is any tolerable commissariat to be maintained on the line 
of two hundred miles from the Gulf of Mexico to the Ked Riv,er 1 
How many days would a hostile army be occupied in marching 
through this wilderness 1 While, on the other hand, what are our 
resources for defence, and how should we, in the meantime, be 
occupied during the advance of the invaders 1 Down the Ohio, 
the Missouri, the Mississippi and its tributaries, would pour the 
troops of the West. Boats, supplies, every thing would be at their 
command, and the moment the invader crossed our boundary he 
would find himself far from his own ships, without any base of 
operations, in the midst of a hostile population^ and in front of a 
force of any required numbers. Burgoyne's experiment in 1778 
was not half as chimerical, nor met with nearly as certain a fate, 
as would any such attempt. As to the dangers of servile insur* 
rection, if they exist, and that they do exist, is one of the perni- 
cious consequences of the ** domestic institution," the peril would 
be the same if the British troops were landed at the Balize or at 
Mobile. But certainly no British general in his senses will march 
two hundred miles in the rear of our country, for the pleasure of 
meeting there the riflemen of the West. There is not so strong a 
portion of the Union at the whole line of the Mississippi : a po- 
pulation inured to hardships, wonted to arms, and possessing ra- 
pid means of communication, may defy the force not merely of 
England, but of the world. But look at history and experience — 
on our northern frontier. Great Britain has colonies for a thou- 
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sand miles, fortifications — depots and waters on which she can 
move with rapidity and in great bodies, and yet what has she ever 
done there to annoy usl Plattsbnrgh and Saratoga answer the 
question. The truth is, that this country never can be occupied 
by an Eiiropenn force. As regards conquest or occupation, it is 
absolutely invincible. 

* In ]SOD, the whole British force in the Peninsula vos cnlv 23,000 men. Na- 
pier, vol. L ap. Xo. 40. In I8l I, it reached to dT.COO. In 1812, to 4S,01>U; Na- 
pier, vol. 2, ap No. 20; and ihis it ma^t be recollected, vms the Krcairst efH rt 
thM EnzlaoJ hast ever made, and upon a'eountr]r within a few da)V sail or 
her owQ ports with Portagtl for an aU7> aad the Spaaish popolalion as ami- 
liaries. 
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1. On the other hand, if the numerous ports and long line of sea 
coasts of Texas are to be defended as a portion of our own fron- 
tier, a vast increase must be made to our fortifications, and a very 
considerable one to our military and naval establishment. Texas, 
as a neutral, would be, in case of a war with England, far more 
serviceable than as a portion of our own territory, and that she 
would be a voluntary ally, is, in our judgment, in the last degree 
improbable. We seem to forget that there must be limits to our 
dominion ; in case of war. Great Britain will always endeavor to 
enlist in opposition to us our southern neighbors, be she Mexico 
or Texas, a policy far easier to be pursued with Mexico, already 
alienated from us, than with the people of Texas, claiming the 
same origin with ourselves. In case of a war, it were far better 
to have Galveston and Matagordas in neutral hands than in our 
own. 

The annexation of Texas, instead of strengthening the Union, 
weakens it, just so far as it adds a great line of frontier to be oc- 
cupied and defended. A friendly or neutral republic on our bor- 
der is of vastly more importance to us in every military point 
of view. 

The leading, indeed, the only considerable inducement held 
out in Mr. Walker^s pamphlet, is the prospect that Texas will fur- 
nish a great market for the mining and manufacturing produc- 
tions of the northern and middle States. The most elaborate pro- 
duction of his treatise consists of an eflbrt literally to purchase 
the support of the North. A trifling inconsistency may be noticed. 
Texas, as a mart for slaves, is to assist in draining the old slave 
States, and in extirpating the institution. As a market for the pro- 
ducts of the free States, it is indefinitely to augment their re- 
sources, indefinitely to increase their productions. It would be 
desirable to know why the same cause is to produce effects so 
different. But Mr. Walker has, in some respects, rightly appre- 
ciated the character of our people. During the fifty-five years of 
independent existence, under our present form of government, 
three have been consumed in war ; nearly two entire generations 
have been devoted exclusively to the pursuit of (naterial acquisi- 
tion. There can be no doubt that in some respects, profound peuce 
and advancing luxury have exercised an injurious influence upon 
the national character. That ** fierce spirit of liberty " which, 
seventy years ago, Mr. Burke so beautifully depicted as equally 
our glory and our strength, scarcely breathes in us with equal 
vigor. The spirit of party and the love of gain are the two mas- 
ter impulses that agitate our bosoms ; and two foes more danger- 
ous to human virtue, and more injurious to national character, are 
not to be named. Political divisions, growing out of great na- 
tional questions, are the life-blood of a free people ; party spirit, 
sectional cabal, selfish intrigue, destroy the very existence of pub- 
lic virtue. The pursuit of wealthy as leading to independence, is 
the most honorable occupation of peace. The mere acquisition 
of property for the gratification of appetite or the satisfaction of 
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lozury, poisons the springs of private virtue. These two ills com- 
bined, waste oar country, and our national a6d commercial exist- 
ence bears on every hand the impress of their terrible ravages. 
It is these spirits, and especially the latter, that are now called 
to the aid of this new measure. Every consideration of national 
faith and national justice is coolly set aside, that the manufac- 
turers of the East, the farmers and miners of the middle States, 
may reap more abundant profits. 

There can be no doubt that if Texas becomes a great and pros- 
perous country she must be a large consumer of the products of 
the free States. There is no doubt that, as a rival power, her 
competition may seriously affect the planters of the Carolinas 
and of Louisiana. It must do so in any event. But are these the 
only considerations, are they the leading considerations to govern 
the conduct of a wise or of a christian people 1 No spirit is so 
sarely self-destructive as that which grasps at gain without stop- 
ping to inquire as to the means that are to be used. The mere 
pursuit of riches, unchecked by moderation, unchastened by 
principle, is sure to be visited by the judgments of the Almighty. 
The American race was planted in this western world not mere- 
ly to clear forests, dig canals, construct railroads, plant cotton, 
grow sugar and amass wealth. For higher and nobler objects 
were, we fondly hope, the foundations of this vast empire laid. 
To hold up to the world the spectacle of a great, free self-govern- 
ed country, bearing for its motto equality and justice, a refuge 
for the oppressed of the old world, a warning to tyrants, and an 
incitement for the brave and good of every age ; these were the 
objects for which the desolate shores of America were sought; 
for which the men of the revolution labored. And has it all re- 
solved itself into an increase of the dividends of Lowell, or an 
augmented profit upon the mines of Pennsylvania! 

*^ All this,'' said Mr. Burke, in that profound speech on con- 
ciliation with America, which if listened to might nave changed 
or checked the destinies of two Empires — *' all this I know well 
enough will sound wild and chimerical to the profane herd of 
vulgar and mechanical politicians who have no place among us 
— a sort of people who think that nothing exists but what is gross 
and material, and who therefore, far from being qualified to be 
directors in the great movement of empire, are not fit to turn a 
wheel in the machine. But to men truly initiated and rightly 
taught those ruling and master principles which in the opinion of 
such men as I have mentioned have no substantial existence, are 
in truth every thing, and all in all. Magnanimity in politics is 
not seldom the truest wisdom, and a great empire and little minds 
go ill together." 

We have not the slightest doubt, however, that Mr. Walker 
has greatly exaggerated the growth and value of Texas. He sup- 
poses it to increase with the rapidity of Louisiana. We see no 
reason to believe that its advance will in any assignsble propor- 
tion keep pace with it. The vast difierence between the growth 
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of the free and slave States is too familiar to require remark. 
Louisiana does not owe her rapid growth to her own resources: 
she has been fed by the whole valley of the Mississippi. Slavehold** 
ing Louisiana may thank heaven that she is the outlet of a great 
free country. Where is the population of a similar kind that 
is to nourish Texas] The rivers of Louisiana take their origin 
in the densely peopled, industrious States of the north. The 
rivers of Texas rise in uncultivated mountains. The products of 
the free States pour downwards to Louisiana. The population of 
Texas must struggle upward from the sea-coast prairie to the 
hills. A mere cotton and sugar-growine country, in the latitude 
of Morocco, nourished by no back population, at present consist- 
ing of a mere strip of fertile land along the sea, destitute of good 
barbers,* and above all ** birth strangled^* by slavery, is deficient, 
in our judgment, in some of the first elements of greatness. It 
may indeed have a rapid, as it were a convulsive growth, at the 
start, like Mississippi and Alabama, and will slacken in its ca- 
reer from the same causes. This is not a matter in which it 
becomes one to speak with confidence, but there seems abun- 
dant reason to doubt whether the promised consumption of 
Texas has not hcen greatly overrated, and whether- we are not 
asked to barter our birthright for a mess of pottage. 

Mr. Walker writes so much like a partizan in this matter, with 
so much excitement and under so great and evident a bias, that I 
confess, with perfect respect to his motives, I greatly doubt the 
accuracy of his statements. To seduce Pennsylvania, we are told 
that Texas ** has no mines of coal or iron."! This is material 
«very way. If without coal or iron, Texas is one of the feeblest 
countries on the globe, she must be for ever a mere cotton grow- 
ing district. But it is not so : all the accounts concur in statine 
that slie possesses both. Newell says, p. 172, *' iron ore is found 
in abundance in the east, north, and middle parts of Texas ; and 
^* bituminous coal also on the upper Colorado equal to that of 
Pittsburg." Kennedy says, vol. i. p. 117, *^ iron ore is distributed 
in profusion throughout Texas ;" and p. 118, " coal^ both bitumin- 
ous and anihracitty abounds from Trinity River to the Rio Grande," 
so that Pennsylvania may not find it such an excellent bargain 
after all, and may peradventure catch a rival instead of finding a 
customer. 

But we are told by Mr. Walker that the annexation of Texas 
is essential to the existence of the present tariff. For a slave- 
holding advocate of slavery, and a Southern opponent of the ta- 
riff, to urge the measure upon the ground that it will be prejudi- 
cial to slavery and beneficial to the tarifl^, is certainly what 



• *' Galveston/' says Mr. Kendall, (vol. 1. p. 20.) •* in a commercial point of 
Tiew, is the most importani place in Texas, yet no vessel larger than an ordinary 
sloop of war can cross the bar at the highest tide. The harbor is considered far 
•from safe, yet is one of the best on the entire coast from the Rio Grande to the 
sSabine " 

t Globe edition of Mr. Walker's Letter, p 21. 
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the lawyers call using the license of counsel to its full extent ; 
and we may well he permitted to douht whether arguments so 
urged against the known prejudices and interests of the adro- 
cate are entitled to the merit of sincerity. Can they claim any 
other merit 1 

If indeed the independence of Texas could so far affect the ta- 
riflfas to compel Congress to approach the revenue line of duty, 
that of itself would, in our minds, he the strongest possible argu- 
ment against annexation. Such a result would be received with 
delight, not only by the southern interest to which Mr. Walker 
so exclusively belongs, but by all those at the north who look for- 
ward with anxious desire to the moment when the shackles shall 
be struck oflT the limbs of trade, and in the expressive language of 
Franklin, *^ exchanges shall be as free among all nations, as be- 
tween the counties of England." 

The annexation of Texas urged upon us for the support of the 
present tariff! This is indeed a potent argument, addressed by a 
democrat, a southern and a planter, to the manufacturers of Lowell ! 
The fraternal tie which binds them is well known to be strong; 
and we, who for years have been struggling to establish but a par- 
tial freedom of trade, are called upon to yoke in with the manu- 
facturers of the east in the support of a system that we have ever 
denounced as unequal and unjust. The argument is as insulting 
to our reason as it is odious to our feelings. 

But how stand the facts 1 Mr. Walker's argument is briefly 
this. That Texas, as a neutral power, will be flooded with the 
manufactures of England: that no systerii of customhouses will 
be sufficient to command the line of the Sabine, the Red River 
and the Arkansas, qnd that thus the whole west must be deluged 
with her productions. How stands the case on our northern boun- 
dary! For thousands of miles, rivers and inland seas divide 
us from the colonies of England. Has the tarifl* been found inef- 
fectual on that frontier 1 is it not perfectly notorious that the 
woollen and iron manufactures of England are so bulky in propor- 
tion to their cost, that smuggling on any great scale is out of the 
question, and that although England has ail Canada for her depot, 
the amount of contraband articles introduced into the country is 
altogether insignificant. And yet, what England cannot efiect 
with the help of the St. Lawrence, the lakes and Canadas, she is 
to efiect by penetrating the wilderness of the south-west, without 
dep6ts or communications — without, indeed, at present, any in- 
ternal communications whatever. 

Mr. Walker tells us, in so many words, that unless Texas is 
re-annexed, ** the commerce of the country will be transferred from 
New- York and the ports of the North, to the free ports of Texas." 
That is to say, that New-England, New-York, Pennsylvania, and 
the Great West, now supplied through New- York, Boston and 
Philadelphia — and into which vast territory neither Canada, the 
St. Lawrence nor the Lakes enable England to smuggle anything 
worth naming — that these same States will be supplied with coa- 
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traband goods through Texas, lying from four hundred to one 
thousand miles to the south. Can any more preposterous propo- 
sition be started \ And the argument is just as false in regard to 
the southern as to the northern States. 

The tariff, unfortunately, is vastly too strong to be overthrown 
by smuggling; nothing but an enlightened and liberal legislation 
can accomplish it ; and its opponents have as little to hope from 
the annexation, as its friends to dread from its independence of 
Texas. 

But the worst argument of the friends of annexation is yet to 
come. We are told (Mr. Walker, p. 16) that if Texas is not an- 
nexed, the south and south-west must separate from the north 
and unite with Texas. The sordid, anti-national and unpatriotic 
character of the movement cannot be better understood than by 
this argument. The south, unless gratified in this point, will 
unite with Texas to prevent free trade and perpetuate slavery. 
If this be the issue, in God's name, so be it. We have heard this 
cry of disunion so long, that it has begun to lose its terrors. If 
the south prefer Texas to the north, let them try the exchange. 
But it is absurd. The south cannot separate from the north. The 
mere agricultural portion of the country cannot separate from 
the manufacturing and commercial. Nor does the south desire 
it. Deceived and inflamed by party leaders, they are often un- 
wise, violent, and unreasonable. But the south, bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh, will not persist in any course of conduct 
dangerous to their material interests, at war with every true na- 
tional feeling, and fatal to liberty. * 

We have yet to consider the effects of annexation on the Insti- 
tution of slavery. 

If Texas is to be annexed, it is as forming one or more slave 
States that she is to come in. At the very first view of this 
part of the subject, it is a striking fact, that the whole vigor and ac- 
tivity of the movement comes from the south. You may find at the 
north, individuals here and there in favor of the measure. Many 
who, with our usual lukewarmness upon political topics, would 
consent rather than have the trouble of opposition ; but were it 
left to the north alone, the annexation of lexas would be the last 
topic to agitate us. The whole pressure, as we have said, pro- 
ceeds from the south. What common interest unites the south- 
ern lAinbers of this confederacy in demanding the exercise of 
powers so doubtful, against the settled policy of this government, 
and at the imminent hazard of embroiling us with foreign states'! 
What other interest can it be than the strict alliance proceeding 
from that baneful institution Which forms the ground-work of 
their whole social organization 1 What other tie can it be than 
that slavery, which many among them have openly declared 
shall rule the destinies of our common country 1 

It is only with slavery as a political institution that these para- 

frraphs have any thing to do — as a basis of representation, as af- 
ecting our national legislature— as controlling the fate of the 
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District of Columbia and territories — as interfering with the right 
of petition, slavery is a national establishment, and as such, every 
freeman in the northern States has a direct interest and clear 
right to examine it in all its bearings. With slavery as mere 
slave-holding, as a ^* domestic institution,^' I do not intend, nor 
affect to intermeddle. I set myself up as judge of no other per- % 
son's virtue ; but the institutions of my country no man can pre- 
vent me from discussing. 

In approaching this subject, above all others, effort should be 
made to preserve a reasonable and fraternal temper. The south 
has been irritated by what they term the fanaticism of the abo- 
litionists. That fanaticism has largely mingled with the course 
pursued by that party, is too evident to permit denial. That in 
their violent denunciations of the motives of that great body of 
the slave-holding class, their course has been unreasonable, im- 
politic, and unchristian, it were vain to question, but it would be 
well to inquire whether the violence of the south has not folly 
kept pace with that of the least judicious portion of the north ; 
whether the fanaticism of slavery is not quite as wild, i|uite as 
ferocious as the fanaticism of freedom. 

I am BO abolitionist ; I have no connexion, direct or indirect, 
with that sect. I am strongly attached to that great political 
party which now for half a century has, with few interruptions, 
ruled the destinies of the Republic ; I am entirely persuaded that 
the interests of the country call for the restoration of that party 
to power ; but detesting slavery with the natural abhorrence of 
a freeman, regarding it as the greatest disgrace and the greatest 
misfortune of my country, no party allegiance shall silence my 
voice, or prevent me from doing that little which every man m 
his humble sphere is bound at least to attempt, for the cause of 
liberty and good government. 

A most serious ground of opposition to the admission of Texas 
is, that it must incalculably increase the slaveholding interest. 
Not the southern interest ; I would as lief be governed by the 
south as by the east or west : on the great subject of commer- 
cial intercourse, would far rather ; but the northern man must be 
false to his education, and blind to his interests, who does not, 
inch by inch, and hand to hand, resist the extension of the slave- 
holding power. The institution is in every way a bligbtand a 
curse. In those districts where it exists, it has plungeAhe la- 
boring class into degradation and made labor itself dishonorable. 
Sequirin? a ruinous investment of capital in the slaves them- 
selves, Mrhile it deprives the operative of every stimulus to exer- 
tion, it makes the master idle and reckless. It has blighted the 
prosperity of the Southern States, and the line which separates the 
free from the slave portion of this confederacy is traced clearly 
and distinctly as if by the hand of the Almighty himself. Twice 
the question has been presented to the people of this country ^ 
twice as a nation they have been called upon to decide between 
slavery and freedom, and twice to their infinite shame and mia- 
fortune have they decided in behalf of slavery. 
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By the compromise of the Federal constitution, slavery was in- 
corporated into the government, a power conferred upon, and a re- 
presentation given to property wholly foreign to the first princi- 
ples of the Union, and for twenty weary years the national sanc- 
tion was, notwithstanding Madison's emphatic protest, extended 
to that atrocious traffic which the common voice of mankind 
now declares piracy. ** Twenty years," said Mr. Madison, ** will 
produce all the mischief that can he apprehended from the liberty 
to import slaves. So long a term will be more dishonorable to 
the American character than to say nothing about it in the 
constitution." [Madison Papers, vol. lii. p. 14126.] ^^ Religion and 
humanity," said Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, " have nothing 
to do with the question ; interest alone is the governing principle 
with nations." [vol. iii. p. 1389.] Such was the spirit which 
triumphed in the federal convention. This first error has brought 
others equally, even more serious in its train — in the expressive 
language of Scripture, ^^ our fathers ate sour grapes and our teeth 
are set on edge. Nearly half a century after the formation of 
the government, was effected that most unhappy settlement of 
the Missouri question, which is the immediate source of our 
present difficulties. It is only by looking at the past that states- 
men can acquire wisdom — it is only in the iiard school of expe- 
rience that nations or individuals are taught. It was in the settle- 
ment of the Missouri question that the slave-holding interest, 
that the slave-holding power avowed its determination to extend 
and perpetuate its pernicious influence, and it was then that the 
freemen of the north were taught that they had in the bosom of 
their own country, masters whose wilful blindness and haughty 
violence could claim kindred with the most despotic spirits that 
the world has seen. Constitutional scruples, and the terms 
of the treaty with France, were relied on to justify the course of 
southern gentlemen, but all these reasons were abandoned in 
that which was so absurdly called a '^ compromise ;" and the con- 
stitutional power was distinctly asserted in the 8th section of the 
act (1820 Mar. 36, ch. 20-21) which declared that slavery should 
be prohibited north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes of 
north latitude, a territory where experience had shown it could 
with difficulty exist. Slavery a second time triumphed, and the 
bitter fruits of northern weakness have been abundantly enjoyed 
in our generation. It is to the settlement of the Missouri ques- 
tion, to its introduction of two slave States, to its promise of 
many more, and to the confidence and arrogance which it engen- 
dered in the slave-holding interest, that we owe those scandal- 
ous acts that have tarnished the character of the country, and 
have vitiated the whole action of the government. It is to this 
that we owe the digraceful scenes of violence which within a 
few years we have witnessed even on the free soil of the north- 
em States; it is owing to this, that the freedom of the mails 
has been violated ; to this, that the free expression of northern 
opinion has been stifled ; to this, finally, that the first statesman 
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of the south, in the sight of day, and in the face of a christian 
and civilized world, has declared ^^ slavery to be a great good.'* 
This is the bitter cup which the north has drunk to the dregs, 
and now for the third, and for the last time, this question is 
presented to the arbitrenient of the American people. 

Shall new slave territory be added to this republic 1 Shall the 
materials of five or six slave-holding States be added to the Union I 
Shall the slave-holding power be rendered perpetual 1 For the 
last time these questions are to be decided — if Texas is annexed 
80 far as this generation is concerned, so long as the Union lasts 
slavery is perpetual. The annexation of Texas is but another 
name for "Me ptrpetuiiy of slavery,''* and we who now enjoy the 
rights and hold the soil of the Union, must bid farewell for ever 
to the hope of relieving ourselves from the danger, the odium 
and the disgrace inseparable from this pernicious institution. 

The idea that the annexation of Texas can lead to the extinc- 
tion of slavery is certainly one of the most extraordinary for its 
boldness, that has ever been put forth. How in the nature of 
things can the addition of slave-holdin<i: States diminish the ex- 
tent or influence of that institution 1 Is it likely to weaken the 
bond or diminish the confidence which now binds the slave States 
together 1 Is the addition of a great mart for the sale and con- 
sumption of slaves nkely to diminish the supply of the article % 
Will the addition of a great cotton growing country to be culti- 
vated by slaves alone, be likely to diminish the slave breeding of 
Virsrinia. 

This' is precisely the same argument used in the discussion of 
the Missouri question. "It is furtner urged," said Mr. King, in 
his admirable speech on this subject,* " that the admission of 
slaves into Missouri would be limited to the slaves already with- 
in the United States, that their health and comfort would be pro- 
moted by their dispersion, and that their numbers would be the 
same whether they remain confined to the States where, slavery 
exists, or are dispersed over the new States that are admitted 
into the Union." And what has been the result 1 

We are not left in this matter to speculation alone ; experience 
has decided it; this is not the first time that we have been asked 
to annex a great slave holding country on the southwest of the 
republic. Texas is but a second Louisiana, and so far as slavery 
is concerned, the results of the addition of the first will show us 
what is likely to be the eflect of the annexation of the second. 
Louisiana was annexed forty years ago. Great public policy was 
supposed to require its acquisition ; as regards slavery, its results 
have been most disastrous. Iif 1800, we had a slave population, 
excluding nearly forty thousand in the now free States of New- 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, of 650,000. In 1840 we had a 
slave population of two millions and a half. Mr. Senator Walker, 
who has, with great confidence, put forth this new hypothesis 

• Nile's Register, vol. 17, p. 220. 
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lays stress upon the diminution of the slave population in one 
or two of the most northern of the slave holding States. It is not 
difficult to perceive the extent of this diminution. In 1790, the 
slaves in Delaware amounted to 8,887^ in Maryland to 103,066, 
making together about 113,000. In 184>0, the slaves in Delaware 
amounted to 2,605, and in Maryland to 89,767, numbering both 
together about ninety thousand. So that, while in two slave hold- 
ing States a reduction has been effected of about thirty thousand 
in forty years, in the Union at large the slave population has been 
i9icreased nearly 2,000,000. Add, if you choose, to this the slaves 
in New-York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, who, in 1790 
amounted altogether <o 36,484, and then strike the balance and 
see how the amount stands. Credit the south-west with 56,000 
as the entire reduction, and you have to debit it with the terrible 
amount of iwo millions. This is Mr. Walker's process for the 
extinction of slavery. In every other bond State of the Union the 
slave population has regularly increased. In Virginia, to whose cli- 
mate, soil and products slavery is just as well suited and as impor- 
tant as to those of New-York, ih^re were in 1790, 293,000 slaves. 
In 184-0 there were 448,987. This is the more striking when -we 
consider the growth of white population in this State. In 1790, 
the whole free population was 454,881. In 1840, it amounted to 
790,810. So that the slave population has in Virginia itself kept 
even pace with the free. Compare this with Mr. Jefierson's anti- 
tipations. In his ^* Notes " published in 1782, a work which for its 
boldness and intelligence docs him immortal credit, he estimates 
the population free (296,852) and slave (270,762) at 567,614. 
He calculates that it will double in every twenty-seven and one- 
fourth years, and according to that ratio supposes that in 1835 
there would be 2,270,456 souls, and that in ninety-five years Vir- 
ginia would contain between six and seven millions. Sixty-two 
years have rolled away : Virginia now has scarcely thirteen hun- 
dred thousand, and as I have said, the slaves have kept pace 
with the whites. It is perfectly notorious that this is owing to 
the fact that the worn-out soil of Virginia, exhausted by slave 
labor, has required a change of products, and that instead of 
raising tobacco and wheat, they have in great part, devoted them- 
selves to breeding slaves for expoj^tation to the South and West, 
This is the ** rotation of crops" in Virginia. It is perfectly ap- 
parent, that if no such inducement had been held out to that State, 
her slave population would long since have dwindled away. Vir- 
ginia owes her slavery now to nothing whatever, but the new 
south-western slave market opened by our federal legislation. 
Look at Louisiana herself; in 1810 there were 34,000 slaves; in 
1840 there were 168,452. Indeed long previous to the addition 
of Louisiana, the same experiment had been going on. Alabama 
and Mississippi were but the prototypes of Louisiana and Texas. 
Addition of slave territory at the south-west has been our ^^ Course 
of Empire. ^^ That system has produced a steady and enormous 
increase of slave population, and slave population is slave repre- 
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sentation — fifteen hundred thousand slaves are now aetaally re- 
presented in CoDgress. Shall we then he told that a continuation 
of the same policy will have a wholly diflferent effect 1 

In 1840 the slaves in the old original slave States amounted to 
1,392,523. In the new slave States of Tennessee, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and Florida, 
they amounted to 1,086,404, so that o.ne million of slaves have 
been added to the Republic by our own act — by the addition of 
slave holding territory to the south-west. 

And we are gravely informed that slavery, if left to itself, will 
work its own cure. I quite agree to the proposition ; but when 
shall we begin the experiment 1 Is adding new slave States lear- 
ing slavery to itself — is adding a new market for slaves— is adding^ 
Texas, leaving slavery to itself 1 If this institution had been 
cooped up in the old States — if it had been left to the territory 
on the Atlantic coast, I have not a doubt that it would long since 
have disappeared. But the whole vigor of the federal govern- 
ment has been regularly and systematically applied to the exten- 
sion of slave territory and slave-holding. 

And after this, shall we be told that slavery will be diminished 
by the annexation of Texas ] There is but one hope for that re- 
sult, and that is in limiting the confederacy to its present bound- 
aries. If we remain satisfied with our present possessions, the. 
vigorous principle of freedom must inevitably by its own action 
root out slavery from amongst us. The principle of freedom is 
one of perpetual growth, whilst slavery bears with it the seeds of 
its own destruction ; wasting the soil which it covers, and im- 
poverishing the race which tolerates it, it will yield silently and 
inevitably to the advancing steps of freedom. It exists, and has 
existed solely under the patronage and assistance of the central 
government. If Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama ; 
if Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri, had not been added as slave 
States, it would already have dwindled to a span ; it will now be 
too feeble for the elements of freedom in the republic, unless re- 
inforced and re-invigorated by the addition of Texas. 

The argument that Texas can by any possibility aiTect slavery 
injuriously, is almost ludicrous, when we consider by whom it is 
urged. The consideration that the annexation of Texas will ex- 
tinguish slavery is gravely presented to northern men by south- 
ern gentlemen, who avow themselves devoted advocates and ad- 
herents of the slave-holding interest. It is by slave holders, by 
the enemies of the right of petition, by gentlemen who denounce 
all agitation of this question as next of kin to treason, that we 
are gravely urged to receive Texas on the ground that slavery 
will be thereby extinguished. Thus it is that the prejudices and 
passions of every section are to be reached ; the northern citizen 
is to be coaxed with the prospect of extending freedom, while the 
southern statesman clutches a new slave empire in his grasp. 

Mr. Walker's pamphlet, which contains a series of ingenious 
appeals to whatever there is of ignorance, prejudice, or love of 
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gain at the north, contains some statements which deserve notice. 
He depicts, in frightful terms, the degradation of the free Uackn 
at the north, and portrays in appalling colors the consequences of 
immediate emancipatio<i. 

We have, in the first place, to remark some very extraordinary 
misstatements of facts. Mr. Walker says, for the purpose of 
showing an alarming increase of free blacks, p* 13 :^ **By the cen-^' 
sus of 1790, the number of free btocks in the States (adding New- 
York^ adjoining the slave-holding States, was 13,933. In the States, 
adding New- York, adjacent to the slave-holding States, the num- 
ber of free blacks, by the census of 1840, was 148,107, being an 
agg^egste increase of nearly eleven to- one in New-York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois." 

One would have supposed that Mr. Walker would have seen at 
once that this enormous ratio was evidently impossible, because 
it is far greater than the greatest increase of the free whites, and 
because he immediately follows it up by statements showing the 
Avretched physical condition of the free blacks ; a condition evi-i 
dently incompatible with a rapid and hea|t!iy increase. But we are 
not left to any abstract reasoning in the matter. In making out this 
ratio, Mr. Walker altogether omits the slaves in those States in 
1790, who were emancipated between that period and 1840, be"" 
came by that process **/ree blacks*^ and should of* course be' 
added to the nuihber in 1790 to produce a correct idea. Now the' 
slaves in New- York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, in *1790, were 
36,484, add Mr. Walker's free blacks, as above, and we have fifty 
thousand blacks in those States in 1790', and 148,107, in 1840, so 
that the growth instead of eleven to one, has been three to one 
in fifty years. But this ratio is too large, inasmuoh as I have in- 
cluded Ohio, Indiana and Illinois in the latter statement^— although 
they are not embraced in the amountof 1790.' 

The true result is arrived at in another mode. The number of 
blacks, slaves and free, in the nine old free States of New England, 
New-York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, in 1790, was 67,579 ; 
in 1840, in the same States, the number was 141,559, which is 
little more than two to one in fifty years — the black population in 
fifty years has doubled, while the free population during the same 
period has more than tripled. A few other comparative state- 
ments will show this matter still more fully in its true light. In 
the nine old States just above nomed, the free white population 
in 1790, was 1,900,979. In 1840, it was 6,618,750. It has more 
than tripled. In the four old slave States of Virginia, the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, the free whites in 1790, were 923,383. In 
1840, they were 1,892,617. They have barely doubled. In the 
same States, in 1790, the slaves were 530,357. In 1840, they were 
1,302,786. The increase is as 2d to 1 ; therefore the result is 
briefly thus : In the free States the whites in fifty years have more 
than tripled. In the slave States they have barely doubled. In 
the free States the blacks have doubled ; in the old slave States 
they have ii^cr^ased as 2i to 1. Taking all the slave States 

6 
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together, they have more than qaadrapled. So much for the 
alarming increase of the free blacks. With freedom, the black 
race is utterly insignificant ; it is only when it is fostered bv 
slavery that it becomes formidable, and thns fostered, it in trutn 
makes the futare most alarming. What are we to do with the ten 
or twelve millions of slaves that another half century will show 
among us I 

What shall we do when instead of fifteen hundred thousand 
slaves represented on the floor of Congress, we shall have six or 
seven millions — when instead of twenty members representing 
property in that body, we shall have on the present ratio be- 
tween eighty and a hundred. Mr. Jefierson, sixty years ago, un- 
derstood this perfectly. " Under the mild treatment our slaves 
experience," he says in his Notes, ** and their wholesome though 
coarse food, this blot on our country increases as fast or faster 
than the whites." But Mr. Jefierson was a patriot and a states- 
man. If he was ambitious, it was for noble objects ; if he sought 
power, it was to do good. 

And now what becomes of Mr. Walker's terrific statements in 
regard to the gronith of the free black population in the northern 
States. He says, " at this rate, i. e. eleven to one, the free blacks 
in the six free States above named, would, in 1890, amount to 
1,600,000, and he estimates the amount of expense and crime on 
this iNLsis. They will, in fact, scared}' come up to 300,000 ; and 
at the same period our white population will be nearly twenty 
millions. In fact all Mr. Walker's calculations on this head must 
be divided by dve to ^et at the truth. 

So much for Mr. Walker's statistics ; they are most amazingly 
inaccurate, when we consider that he has taken the trouble to 
prepare them himself for this specific purpose. I respectfully 
submit, that when honorable senators get up statistical tables for 
a particular purpose of great national moment, and inclined to af- 
fect the minds of their fellow-citizens on a large scale, they 
should be prepared with more care. In fact, and it is a very se- 
rious fact, the free black population increases in some of the slave 
States as fast, and in other States much faster, than in the free 
States. In Arkansas, from 1830 to 1840, the increase of the free 
colored population was '229 per cent. In New Hampshire the di- 
minxUion was 1 1 per cent. In Louisiana the increase was 52 per 
cent. In New- York but 11 percent. In Mississippi the increase 
was 163 per cent. In Pennsylvania but IS per cent. So that the 
free black population actually increases faster in the slave States 
than in the free ; and this is, I suppose, to be ascribed mainly to 
the efiects of a climate more congenial to their coustttution.* 

There are other portions of Mr. Walker's calculations which 
equally deserve examination. His tables are compiled, we are 
informed, entirely by himself, a fact sufficiently apparent inas- 
much as they are manifestly got up to serve a purpose, and yet, 

* Americaa AJmantck for 1843, p. 205. 
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when carefully examined, they prove little or nothing for the 
case. The first and second tables (paee 12) go to show that the 
number of deaf and dumb, idiots and insane, in the non-slave- 
holding States, is 1 out of 96, in the slave States 1 out of 6751, and 
iimong the whites 1 in 561. What does this prove 1 This physi- 
cal difTerence is owing, no doubt, mainly to the fact that the 
northern climate is unsuited to the Africans. But the most valua- 
ble conclusion to be derived from it is, that the whites are worse 
off than the negro slaves; and the only legitimate inference is, 
that the free laborers of the north should turn blackamoors, and 
hoe cotton under an overseer on the banks of the Pedee. 

Who doubts that the free blacks are worse ofTthan the slaves^ 
The one race is oppressed morally, but their physical comforts 
are in the main cared for. It is the interest of their roasters that 
they should be well fed and well housed. The other is oppressed 
both physically and morally — they are degraded and overwhelmed 
with prejudice — no matter whether deserved or undeserved, the 
result is the same. 

As to insanity, no doubt the free blacks are more afflict- 
ed by it than the slaves. Of course it must be so. Mental ac- 
tion leads to mental disease. Who can doubt that insanity is 
more prevalent in England than in Bussia — among freemen than 
among slaves. Insanity is one of the privileges of freedom. 

The third table (page 12) is made to show that the numlA of 
negroes, deaf and dumb, blind, idiots, insane, paupers, and in prison^ 
in the non-slave-holding States, 1 out of every 154, or 22 to I 
against the free blacks, as compared with their Slaves. Now, here 
the paupers and prisoners are evidently included for the purpose 
of swelling the proportion, and it is equally evident that it is most 
absurd to embrace them. We all know that the minor crimes on 
the plantations in the slave States are not punished by law. Petty 
thefts, petty broils, which fill our prisons with free blacks, are 
there punished by the overseer. So that the prison statistics do 
not furnish the slightest guide to a correct result. Again» where 
are all the old, infirm, and helpless slaves who burden the planta- 
tions and destroy the profits of southern labor % What is a slave, 
to all intents and purposes, but a pauper — fed by another, clothed 
by another, and who labors not for himself 1 Mr. Walker quietly in- 
forms us, page 12: " There are no paupers among the slaves.^* True 
enough, they are all paupers — two millions and a half of paupers. 

Here, again, is a palpable confusion of facts, arranged wim the 
efiect of comphstely perverting the mind and producing a false 
result. 

But we may well ask what has all this to do with the annex- 
ation of Texas 1 The wretched condition of most of the free 
blacks at the north is a matter with which we are familiar — 
whether owing to climate, to prejudice, or to natural differences, 
they are undoabtedly considered in the free States as a Helot 
race, ai^d the natural consequences have made themselves appa- 
rent in their misery and in their crimes. How far that prejudice 
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has been created or noarlshed, how far their degraded position is 
or has been owine to the existence of slavery, and to the con- 
tinual action of the federal government in behalf of that institu- 
tion, are questions which perhaps it is impossible, certainly un- 
necessary to answer. 

But, at all events, what has this to do with annexation or 
with slavery 1 The white race is the predominant interest on 
this continent ; and it is in behalf of the whole race, and for its 
effects upon the white race, that the freemen of the north oppose 
and denounce slavery. It is as degprading white labor, as affect- 
ing white freedom, that we of the north detest the institution. 
The free blacks are fading from the land ; slavery nurses and ex- 
tends the ei^l; slavery but augments the dangers with which 
emancipation, sure to come at last, will have to contend, and the 
degradation: of the free blacks furnishes humanity only with 
another reason against the extension of that race, which, on this 
continent, at least, seems bom only to furnish food for oppression. 

The consequences of emancipation would, in Mr. Walker's 
opinion, lead to a general rush of the freed blacks from the south 
upon the northern States. This is another bugbear, to frighten 
the timid spirits of the north. What single reason is there to 
suppose that the emancipated slaves would pour themselves upon 
the freed > States? Is it likely that these children of the torrid 
lonwwould seek the inclement climate of the north t The mere 
animal instincts furnish an insuperable obstacle. What possible 
inducement, if freed at the south, would they have to seek star- 
vation at the north I No one reason can be assigrned for sup- 
posing that the blacks would leave a climate suited and agree- 
able to their constitutions, and for the productions of which their 
labor is necessary, to perish of idleness, cold and misery in the 
free States 1 There is evidently much greater reason to suppose 
that in such an event the free blacks of the north would precipi- 
tate themselves on the south ; they would find there a great nwss 
of their brethren, a more congenial climate, and labor to which 
their constitution is suited. 

But who is it that talks of immediate emancipation 1 and what 
has immediate emancipation to do with the annexation of Texas 1 
With the exception of a few blind fanatics, it is impossible to find 
any at the north so ignorant as to misunderstand the constita- 
tional guarantees, or so immoral as to wish to violate them. 
The *right of petition, slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
above all, the extension of the slave-holding power, do indeed 
greatly agitate our minds. But with the question of immediate 
emancipation, we very well know that we have nothinff to do. 
We very well know that this matter is led to the jurisdiction 
of the States themselves; to them most properly and safely 
left ; and immediate emancipa^on is only a chimera raised by 
those who wish lb cover with the odium of abolition every man 
who has enough of sense and courage to express his aUiprrettee 
of slavery. 
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It is too late to attempt to make these false issues. The peo- 
ple of the north, for a while, were deluded by them ; the day 
has now, thank God, gone by. The question now is not whether 
the abolitionists are fanatics, nor as to theconeequences of imme- 
diate emancipation, but whether slavery and the slave-holding 
power shall be perpetuated by the direct agency of the federal 
government. This is the question that the christian freemen of 
the north, that the christian freemen of the south 'must decide, 
with a just, view of their responsibility to that religion which 
they profess, and to that civilized world* of which they are a 
part. Not the north alone does this matter by any means affect. 
The south has a far deeper, more direct, more vital interest in 
opposing the annexation of Texas than any that we of the free 
States can pretend. There are in the slave States multitudes of 
high-minded right judging men, who perceive the fatal effects 
of slavery, and earnestly desire its extinction. Let these men 
think well before they abandon the last nope of freeing them- 
selves and their children from the burthen of this incubus. 
. If the preceding numbers of these papers have established what 
it was undertaken to maintain, it has been shown that the annex- 
ation of Texas cannot be effected without an exercise of power, 
at the best very doubtful, and which has been denied by some 
of the ablest statesmen this country has ever produced — that 
whether it is followed by a war with Mexico or not, it is equally 
a departure from our original and well-established policy with 
respect to foreign nations, and must c^ive to this country an atti- 
tude of aggrression in regard to its feeoler neighbors — that finally 
it must prodigiously aggravate the evila of slavery. 

If I have succeeded in carrying the mind of the reader with 
me thus far, it only remains to inquire what will be the probable 
effect of this measure upon the union of these States — the proba- 
ble effect, for he must be presumptous indeed who affects to 
speak with confidence of the ultimate destinies of this western 
hemisphere. We can only argue from the existence of certain 
causes to their probable effects. 

And at the outset it is proper to remark that the results of this 
measure will be neither to-day nor to-morrow. If the friends 
of annexation triumph, the calm and deliberate temper of the 
north will prevent any immediate outbreak, and we shall be 
told with abundant airs of triumph, how much we have miscalcu- 
lated and overrated the effects of this dreaded step. But the 
destiniesiof nations are not decided in a day, nor yet in a gene- 
ration. This republic has existed fifty years. Fifty years is 
scarcely a moment in the life-time of empires. If we rightly 
apprehend the probable consequences of the annexation, they 
will be slow, but they will be certain, and as disastrous as 
certain. 

In the first place — another shock will be given to our faith in 
the Constitution, and to the value of constitutional law. The 
Constitution is the comer-stone of all our institutions, and with- 
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out n raered adherence to its provisions we are at the mercy of 
fiactaating' majorities, of violent factions, and selfish leaders. If 
the idea once takes root in the popular mind that the Constitu- 
tion means any thing or nothing, as it suits for the time being — 
that it aiTords no barrier against the will of the dominant party, 
one of the greatest safeguards of order disappears. Our govern- 
ment is one of opinion. No force upholds it ; the confidence of 
the people gone, it has nothing to fall back upon. The exercise 
of doubtful powers, therefore, against the clear conviction of any 
respectable minority, is always a great evil; never to be justi- 
fied except by some great, some paramount necessity. No such 
.necessity can be shown in the present case. 

Again, the annexation of Texas is fraught with evil, inasrauch- 
as it impairs, if it does not utterly destroy, the moral tone of our 
government. This Republic was founded with very lofty preten- 
sions — pretensions at the outset as well founded as lofty. Equali- 
ty and justice are no unmeaning words. Men, whose superiors, 
whose equals perhaps, all things considered, the world has never 
seen, undertook to hold up to their fellow-beings the model of a 
government for admiration and for imitation. We have assumed 
a superiority over the establishments both of the old and the 
new world. 

But how are these high vaunts to be sustained % We already re- 
main ther only great Christian civilized slave-holding power. The 
faith and honor of nearly one-fourth of the Union is sunk under a 
mass of extravagance and folly, only equalled by the rank knave- 
ry with which it was accompanied, and we propose now to enter 
on a career of violence and conquest. Is or is this not calculated 
to weaken our aiTections for our institutions 1 No gfovemment 
can long exist in the face of the contempt of the world, and no- 
thing is so likely to excite contempt as magnificent promises fol- 
lowed by paltry performances. A spirit of narmony, good order, 
religion and justice — justice not merely to ourselves, but to all 
mankind — is essential to a republican form of government. It is 
idle to suppose a republic can rest upon force or fraud. A gov- 
ernment without armies, based only on the affections of the 
people, must cultivate those affections and those virtues from 
which the affections spring. Change the scene; breathe a spirit 
of violence, injustice, aggression and contempt of right, and 
your social family becomes a horde of banditti — this Union sinks 
to the level of the cut-throat Republics of South America, and 
perishes amidst the scorn and execrations of mankind. 

There is one further result to be noticed. The annexation of 
Texas will be regarded, as we have said, by the North, as a de* 
termination on the part of the South to render slavery perpetual. 
What will be the effect of such an announcement upon this 
Union 1 Rightly to answer this question, it is necessary to an* 
derstand distinctly the existing temper of the North, and the dif- 
ficulties that the Union will have to encounter. A very pereep* 
tible change of feeling has taken place within the last ten years. 
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It is as auspicious to freedom as it is ominous to the perpetua- 
tion of slavery. When the abolitionists first commenced their 
career, the violence of the South, the action of the federal govern* 
ment then in the firm hands of Jackson, and the timidity of 
the North all conspired to produce a state of things as alarming 
as it was short lived. The abolitionists were hunted down } they 
were made the victims of every species of mob-violence, the 
mails were stopped, gag-rules forced through Congress, and the 
whole tide of freedom was turned backward. But this state of 
things, in its nature, could not long last : men of all parties and 
of no party came to the rescue — Adams, Leggett, Channing 
bearded the popular lion, and from that time a reaction became 
manifest. The abolitionists became politicians, and now in the 
three leading States of Massachusetts, New- York and Ohio, they 
number nearly fifty thousand voters. And this party belongs to a 
highly respectable class of the people. They have property and 
character. They may be fanatics if you please, but they are at 
any rate orderly and virtuous citizens. > 

The operation of causes, commonly called political, are not to 
be lost si^ht of. The anti-slavery party is now a very small mi- 
nority. But it is bound together by the strongest tie, and it is a 
curious fact that, while we habitually talk of the influence of 
majorities, it is by resolute and determined minorities that the 
most important questions are daily decided* A short retrospect 
will bring this very forcibly to the mind of any person familiar 
with our political history. 

Hostility to slavery has largely infiltrated itself into both the 
political parties; prominent democrats have denounced slave 
rule on- the floor of Congress, while their opponents are still 
more zealous. This state of things has been greatly accelerated 
by the unreasonable violence, the overbearing and the menace of 
the South. And how can it be otherwise '\ The interests, the 
feelings, the prejudices of the North are all in favor of freedom. 
The example of England, the taunts and scoflfs of all that is liberal 
in Europe, urge on some, while the voice of religion carries con- 
viction to others. Thus is growing and swelling at the North a 
spirit of hostility to slavery which threatens immediate collision, 
and which nothing but extreme good temper, conciliation and 
forbearance on the part of the South, could possibly silence or 
allay. It is not now abolition-fanaticism with which they have 
to contend. It is a growing, it promises soon to be a unanimous 
conviction on the part of eight millions of freemen, that slavery 
is incompatible with freedom ; and that they are bound in every 
constitutional way to limit its influence and oppose its extension. 

What will be the feeling of this population when told that 
slavery is rendered perpetual ; that the child just born cannot 
look forward to extremest old age with any hope of seeing it 
abolished, and that we and our descendants, so far as human ken 
can go, must through all time bear the shame and odium of this 
institution. 
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With what feelings of respect or regavd will they look upon the 
government thus false to its own principles and to the destiny of 
the race 1 What other tie will bind the nation together but the 
mere sordid bond of material interest 1 And how long is this 
likely to resist the angry passions and fierce collisions which we 
are inevitably destined to meet 1 On the other hand, what is the 
temper at the South, and what is it likely to be when Texas shall 
be annexed 1 . The wiser men among them are daily deploring the 
violence and infatuation which rule their councils. Menace, law- 
less language, and personal violence have made Congrress a scene 
of disgraceful brawls. Their conduct, in particular instances, 
seems ingeniously devised for the purpose of exasperating the 
North. In the nomination of Mr. Everett, who had expressed a 
desire to abolish slavery in the District, many southern senators 
openly avowed their determination of rejecting him on this 
ground alone , and the nomination of Mr. Chancellor Walworth 
was recently placed in jeopardy for no other reason than that, ten 
years a^o, he had, in a judicial opinion, declared " slavery to be a 
national as well as local evil." 

It is thus that whig and democrat, alternately brow-beaten and 
insulted, pnt to the ban for want of fidelity to slavery alone, are 
compelled to make common cause against the oppression of this 
common foe. 

What is likely to be the state of things if Texas is annexed % 
How is it possible io endure that which we shall be compelled to 
receive at the hands of slave-holding legislators 1 The state of 
things will be peculiarly propitious to discord and disunion ; m 
the Senate, the two powers will be balanced at least so long as 
Texas constitutes but one State ; in the House, the free States 
will have a great and increasing majority, while the topics of 
excitement and irritation will be of daily occurrence. With 
every census the slave representation increases, with every 
census the representation of property increases, and in another 
half century, we shall have six or seven millions of slaves actu- 
ally voted upon .in the House of Kepreeentatives. In this state 
of things, that the existence of the Union must become ex- 
tremely precarious, seems scarcely to admit of doubt. Some 
external danger^ war perhaps, might be su^cient to keep us to- 
gether; but it seems in the last degpree impropable that^n em- 
pire so divided by its education, its associations^ and *its pre-' 
judices, where the government is so weak, and party spirit so 
strong, can long remain united. The statesmen of the North 
roust either silence their convictions, stifle their opinions, and 
dwindle to the mere puppets of a slave-holding policy, or they 
will be forbidden to share in the honors of the central govern* 
ment. None but slave holders, or their satellites, need aspire 
to federal honors. All the spirits of the North, who would not 
submit to so degrading a vassalage, would either concentrate their 
energies to efiect the annihilation of slavery, or seek a melan- 
choly alternative in disunion. A House of Bepresentatives con- 
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trolled by the prejudices, or, if you please, the fanaticism of free- 
dom, would be feebly checked by a sla^e-holding Senate ; and, in 
such a state of things, how much the Constitution would be re- 
garded in the conflict of violent and contending parties, repeated 
experience leaves no room for question. 

The annexation of Texas must be, in our judgment, fatal to the 
perpetuation of this Union — not that it will result in any violent 
outbreak, but that such a state of temper will be produced as to 
render the harmonious action of the government impracticable. 

Fifty years, it must be remembered, have vastly changed the 
relations of the members of this confederacy^ both as regards 
themselves and foreign powers. The Union was the result of a 
common interest and a common apprehension ; to these, nobler 
impulses were added ; but the debates in the convention render 
it manifest that nothing but the timidity of the free States in- 
duced them to make those great compromises of principle so ap- 
parent in the federal charter. 

These original causes are greatly weakened. The northern' 
States, densely peopled with a hardy and industrious race, connect- 
ed in every direction by railroads and canals, self-dependent and 
independent, are no longer compelled to seek refuge in the arms 
of other States. • A common interest still attracts them to the 
Union, a pride in the great names of the revolution binds them to 
it ; but no necessity retains them in the confederacy. The fear of 
foreign domination is obsolete. The free States have in themselves 
at this moment, in their commerce, their agriculture and their 
manufactures, all the elements of independent empire. Is it wise 
to say to this people that slavery is perpetual % Is it wise to de-' 
dare that we have perpetually incorporated with the republic a 
system which oppresses one race and degrades another ; which 
degrades labor, engenders violence, stifles opinion, and is as 
odious to freemen as it must be hateful to Godl 

For one, I do not wish to see the experiment tried. I do not 
wish to see the religious opinions, the feelings, the prejudices of 
the northern States tried to this extent. Such treasures as we 
possess are not thus to be trifled with. 

It is not necessary to deny that under some circumstances it 
might be pleasing to contemplate the annexation of Texas to our 
own dominion. If there were no constitutional difliculty, if it 
involved no violation of faith as regards Mexico, no extension of 
slavery, nothing could in that case be more agreeable to an 
American Statesman than to see the ^eat area of this repub- 
lic enlarged, ii would be a new triumph of the Anglo-Saxon, an 
extension of freedom, the progress of a purer christianit3^ 

There can be no 'doubt, whether it is to be eflected by our 
government, by the people of Texas, or by some yet more des- 
perate adventurers, that the descendants of the indomitable race 
from which we spring must possess this continent from the 
Atlantic to the Faciiic. The feebler people succumb to the more 
powerful, such has been the invariable course of empire in either 

7 
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hemisphere; whether under the paci6c policy of Penn or the 
fierce and oppressive rule of Hastings, the ignorant and the feeble 
possessor of the soil must yield to the braver and more compe- 
tent invader : but this inevitable course of events forms no neces- 
sary portion of the destinies of this government — it is not our 
incumbent duty to overturn the rising governments of Mexico or 
Central America, and in the name of civilization and religion to 
subjugate and oppress the nations who now people those beauti- 
ful lands. That revolution may be eflfected silently and peace- 
ably without the agency of governments, without political amal- 
gamation, by the mere operation of material interests and com- 
mercial relations. 

This government has other and higher destinies to fulfil : it is 
the hope of the world, it is the only country whose institutions 
profess to be based upon justice, where no armed soldiery stifle 
the expression of opinion, where no opulent aristocracy humbles 
the laboring class, where property is equally diffused, the only 
country where man, in any proper sense of the word, enjoys free- 
dom : that treasure it is ours to preserve, and it can only be pre- 
served by maintaining in their original purity those institutions 
on the origin of which a benignant Providence smiled. 

By a rigid adherence to justice, by a sacred obedience to that 
instrument which we are all pledged to support inviolate, and by 
a scorn and hatred of oppression, can we alone maintain those 
liberties which constitute all for which this life is worth the 
having. 

The Texan Treaty, with its accom]>anying documents, are now 
before the people. We now have in our hands the evidence of 
the origin of this negociation, of its conduct, its alleged necessitj^ 
and its result. More materials for reflection have rarelv been 
comprised in equal compass. These developments have already 
excited in the public both amazement and regret, and we shall 
now endeavor as rapidly and briefly as possible to analyze this 
last production of Mr. Tyler's government. 

When Mr. Calhoun was called to his present situation, a gene- 
ral feeling of confidence was expressed, one naturally resulting 
from his admitted capacity and long experience. We shall see 
how this confldence has been answered. Mr. Calhoun has placed 
himself precisely in Mr. Upshur's shoes, adopted his work, re- 
peated his arguments, and while he cannot claim any merit of ori- 
ginality, he has charged himself with the entire responsibility of 
this negociation. We profoundly regret it, for it is manifest that 
no other judgment can be pronounced than one of absolute and 
unqualified condemnation. 

The treaty bears date the 12th of April, 1844. By it the Re- 
public of Texas cedes to the United States all its territories, with- 
out any boundary whatever, to be annexed to the Union as a 
Territory, and hereafter to be admitted as a State. 

All titles and claims to real estate valid under the laws of Texas 
are confirmed. 
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The United States assume the debt of Texas to the extent of 
Ten Millions of Dollars and the public lands of Texas are pledged 
for its payment. 

The treaty is to be ratified within six months. 

Such is the treaty — let us now see its origin, scrutinize some* 
what more closely its provisions, and then examine the alleged 
necessity under which it has been concluded. 

In the first place, it proceeds entirely from the government of 
the United States. There is not the slightest proof that annexation 
is any more desired by Texas than it is by the people of this Union. 

On the 16th of October, 1843, Mr. tlpshur, then Secretary of 
State, writes to Mr. Van Zandt, Charg^ of Texas, making a formal 

Sroposition of annexation. This offer teas declined^ as appears by 
Ir. Upshur's letter to Mr. Murphy, our charg^ at Texas, dated 
16th January, 1844. In this letter, written to be shown to Presi* 
dent Houston, the Secretary renews the proposition, in a manner of 
which it is painful to speak, when recollecting his melancholy fate. 
In discussing, however, matters of this peculiarly public character, 
it is impossible to keep silence from personal considerations. 
The document is in every way discreditable to this nation; at one 
time wheedling — at another threatening, this government has ac- 
tually stooped to menace the feeble Republic of Texas, in case it 
refused to enter the Union, " with being ground to powder in the 
revolutions of the upper and nether mill-stones " — (England and 
the United States.) 

Mr. Murphy is told (all this, be it remembered, for the benefit 
of President Houston) that if Texas refuses, ** toor is inevitabUy 
Before this attitude Texas has succumbed, and, so far as she is 
concerned, the treaty is the result of a plain direct threat of war. 
Nor is there any proof that her people desire it. A vote was 
taken on the question in 1S36, (the President's message) and it 
seems only ninety-three persons voted in the negative ; and this 
vote eight years old is what our functionaries gravely rely on as 
a proof that the people of Texas are now in favor of the measure. 
No wonder that, acting on this mode of reasoninfir, this same letter 
to Mr. Murphy (still to be read to President Houston) contains 
positive and exaggerated declarations that the people of the 
United States are in favor of the measure, and closes with the 
most extraordinary statement ** that measures have been taken to 
ascertain the opinions and views of Senators on the subject, and 
that it is found a clear constitutional majority of two-thirds are 
in favor of the measure." This in January last, when not the 
slightest means had been taken to ascertain the sense of the na- 
tion on the subject. 

So much for the origin of the treaty. It is ipade on our solici- 
tation, and is the result of the most exaggerated mis-statement 
and direct menace. The instrument itself is in good keeping. It 
has been concocted with utter indifiference to the opinion of every 
sound thinking, right judging man in the Union. 

In the first place, as to the Boundary : It involves us in an im 
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mediate conflict with Mexico. Not the slightest — ^not one soli- 
tary eflbrt has been made to obtain the consent of that power. 
The President distinctly admits that Texas and Mexico are still 
at war — saj'^s ** the war has been waged far eight yeara,^^ — into 
this war, without a word of explanation to the Spanish con- 
federacy, this country is now thrust ; and the only apology con- 
tained in Mr. Calhoun's letter of the 19th April, 1S44, to B. S. 
Green, Esq. our Charg^ at Mexico, announcing the consummation 
of the project, is the information which he directs Mr. Green to 
convey to the Mexican Government ^Uhai ihis step ha* been taken 
in full view of all possible consequences,*^ in other words, in full 
view of war. Menacing Texas and defying Mexico, our wise 
negotiators proceed on their judicious and honorable course. 

And as to Mexico, it was certainly discreet to consider the 
chances of war. They have made it unavoidable. While saying 
nothing about the boundary of Texas, they have actually annexed 
to the United States territory now peaceably occupied by the 
Mexican Government. This is quite clear. Texas cedes herself 
to the Union. The Union accepts the cession. What can be 
meant by Texas, but what she has solemnly declared herself by 
her legislative acts — i. e. all the country east of the Rio Grande 1 
Now Santa Fe lies east of the Rio Grande, and Santa Fe is at 
this moment a great Mexican dep6t ; and yet the negotiators of 
the Treaty have actually annexed Santa Fe to the United States. 

The other provisions are quite harmonious. The United States 
" assume the debt and liabilities of Texas, however created, for 
which the faith or credit of her government may be bound at the 
time of the exchange of the ratification of the treaty ^^^ a period of 
not more than six months hence. Ten millions of dollars — al- 
though the plenipotentiaries of Texas, in their letter of the 15th 
April, 1S44>, expressly state that their debt is but five millions of 
dollars, so that the treaty pledges the United States to assume a 
Texan debt of five millions of dollars, and gives her six months 
to create a debt of five millions more. No wonder annexation finds 
friends ! 

Again — all the land claims to the amount of sixtt-sbven mii^ 
lions of acres, are declared valid. Calculating land worth, after 
annexation, one dollar per acre, less than our minimum price, 
(it is now worth nothing for sale,) add the debt, and we have 
sBVENTT-SByEN BiiLUONs OF DOLLARS handed over by this treaty to 
private speculators. This is jobbing on the epic scale. No won- 
der annexation finds friends. 

The public lands are estimated at two hundred and three mil- 
lions of acres. Of this, sixty-seven millions are already granted. 
One-third is gone. Is that likely to be the best or the worst part 1 
How much of the remaining two-thirds will come into market 
within our life time 1 Answers to these questions will show what 
security the public lands of Texas affords for the payment of the 
ten millions of die debt which we have assumed. 

So much for the treaty — in every aspect it is most offensive. 
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The result of our repeated solicitations — brought about by men- 
ace and misrepresentation — utterly disregarding the rights of 
Mexico, distinctly contemplating the hazard of w^r — it beari^ the 
most revolting impress of private cupidity. It shocks the com- 
mon morals of mankind. 

And now for the alleged necessity. What is the impending 
evil — to avoid which this notable negotiation has been begun, and 
so skilfully carried through. 

In the first place, England has in the most express and positive 
terms disclaimed any intention whatever to take any step in re- 
gard to acquiring power in Texas that can give us the slightest 
ground of uneasiness. 

Lord Aberdeen's letter of the 26th Dec. 1843, declares in the 
most absolute terms that Great Britain desires no dominant in- 
fluence in Texas — that her objects are purely commercial, and 
that she has no desire whatever to affect the United States 
through Texas. His words are these, they cannot be too often 
repeated. They are direct and clear. 

** With regard to the latter point, in must be and is well known 
both to the United States and to the whole world, that Great 
Britain desires, and is constantly exerting herself to procure, 
the general abolition of slavery throughout the world. But the 
means which she has adopted, and will continue to adopt for this 
humane and virtuous purpose, are open and undisguised. She will 
do nothing secretly or underhand. She desires that her motives 
may be generally understood, and her acts seen by all. 

** With regard to Texas, we avow that we wish to see slavery 
abolished there, as elsewhere, and we should rejoice if the re- 
cognition of that country by the Mexican Government should be 
accompanied by an engagement on the part of Texas to abolish 
slavery eventually-, and under proper conditions, throughout the 
republic. But although we earnestly desire and feel it to be our 
duty to promote such a consummation, we shall not interfere un- 
duly, or with an improper assumption of authority, with cither 
party, in order to ensure the adoption of such a course. We 
shall counsel, but we shall not seek to compel or unduly control 
either party. So far as Great Britain is concerned, provided 
other States act with equal forbearance, those governments will 
be fully at liberty to make their own unfettered arrangements 
with each other, both in regard to the abolition of slavery and to 
all other points." 

** Great Britain, moreover, does not desire to establish in 
Texas, whether partially dependent on Mexico or entirely inde- 
pendent, (which latter alternative we consider in every respect 
preferable) any dominant influence. She oijy desires to share 
her influence equally with all other nations. Her objects are 
purely commercial, and she has no thought or intention of seek- 
ing to act, directly or indirectly, in a political sense, on the 
United States through Texas." 

**^The British government, as the United States well know, have 
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never sought in any way to stir up disaflection or excitement of 
any kind in the slave-holding States of the American Union. 
Much as we should wish tu see those States placed on the firm 
and solid footing which we conscientiously helieve is to he at- 
tained hy general freedom alone, wc have never in our treatment 
of them made any ditference between the slave-holding and free 
States of the Union. All are, in our eyes, entitled, as component 
members of the Union, to equal political respect, favor and for- 
bearance on our part. To that wise and just policy we shall con- 
tinue to adhere ; and the governments of the slave-holding States 
may be assured that, although we shall not desist from those 
open and honest efforts Avhich we have constantly made for pro- 
curing the abolition of slavery throughout the world, we shall 
neither openly nor secretly resort to any measures which can tend 
to disturb their internal tranquillity, or thereby to affect the pros- 
perity of the American Union." 

Now it will scarcely be believed that this letter is the pretext 
for the present treaty — because England desires and exerts her- 
self in the way of honorable and open counsel for the abolition of 
slavery in Texas and throughout the world ; because she will ad- 
vise such a course on all proper occasions, therefore we must an- 
nex Texas to protect and perpetuate slavery; and Mr. Calhoun 
writes a letter to Mr. Pakenham, April 18th, 1S44>, in which he 
goes into a labored defence of slavery, seems almost to doubt 
whether the free States have done well in abolishing it ; declares 
that Texas is to be annexed to guard against the danger of its 
being abolished in the southern States; and finally declares, 
"that what is called slavery is in reality a political insti- 
tution ESSENTIAL TO THE PEACE, SAFETY AND PROSPEEITY OF THOSE 

States of the Union in which it exists." 

The veil is rent, and fortunately rent in time — Texas is to be 
annexed, for the sole and only object of perpetuating slaverJ^ 
" Whal is called slavery ^^ is essential to those States where it ex- 
ists — no matter where, in Virginia or Carolina, on the wheat field 
or rice plantation, in Missouri or Alabama, slavery is essential to 
the States where it exists. This monstrous language is the de- 
liberate declaration of the first cabinet officer of the first free 
government in the world. 

The game is now manifest. " England,^' it seems, '* is not free 
from the suspicion of having aifempted to abolish slavery in Cuba,^'* 
(Upshur to Everett, 28th Sept. 184.3.) 

It is evident that this presents to the people of the Union a 
question entirely new and which they cannot avoid. This issue 
ii not as to abolition of slavery in the southern States, the Dis- 
trict, nor the Territories of the Union, but whether this govern- 
ment shall devote its whole energies to the perpetuation of sla- 
very ; whether all the sister republics on this continent which 
desire to abolish slavery, are to be dragooned by as into the sup- 
port of this institution. 

This treaty evidently forms a new era in the history of our 
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government. Hitherto the watch-word has been non-intervention 
in the domestic afiairs of the South. Now it is intervention with 
foreign nations to protect, extend and perpetuate those institu- 
tions. It is perfectly evident that this cause is suicidal, and equally 
evident that no portion of the Union can for a moment be de- 
luded by it. It destroys the Ust hope of all the middle States 
from Virginia to Missouri for t^abolition of the institution, and 
covers the North with all its sin, odium and ruin; yet this is 
the policy for which Mr. Calhoun has the amazing boldness to 
say that he is ready to plunge this country into warj ^^ taken in 
full view of every possible emergency." 

The government seems to be acting under a perfect hallucina- 
tion as to the subject of slavery. Why should not England advise 
and urge the abolition of slavery 1 Have we ever (independently 
of the right of search) found fault with her peaceable efforts to 
abolish the slave trade 1 Is not one nation at liberty to use the lan- 
guage of counsel to others, provided those others do not themselves 
object. Are we prepared to join issue with England on this subject, 
and while she strives to abolish, we labor to perpetuate slavery — a 
gallant contest indeed f Even Mr. Murphy, our diplomatic repre- 
sentative in Texas, who writes in a ^* whirlwind of emotion that 
he cannot express," seems to understand this matter better. On 
the 24th of September last he wrote to Mr. Upshur, " say no- 
thing about abolition " — and on the 23d he says, " do not offend 
our fanatical brethren of the north 1 talk about civil, political and 
religious liberty — this will be found the safest issue to go before the 
world wiihy — It would indeed. 

The state of frenzy to which our functionaries are wrought up 
is certainly curious. They all appear, like Mr. Murphy, in "a 
whirlwind of emotion." The Secretary of State seems to forget 
the plainest facts of constitutional law. He says in his letter of 
the 8th of August, 1843, " The Canadas cannot be reached by 
the slave by land, without his passing through States of our 
Union, whose laws give him freedom by the very fact of his tread- 
ing on their soil ; and Canada is the secondary recipient of the 
fugitive slave." 

He actually appears to forget the constitutional provision for the 
return of fugitive slaves. Where are the States which give free- 
dom to the fugitive slave 1 We should be right glad to knoAv. 

We stand in the crisis of a nation's destiny. It' rests with us, 
at this day, to decide whether this Union shall retain its place 
among honorable, wise and well ordered governments, or whether 
advocating oppression under the mask of freedom, it shall rush 
blindfold on its ruin. 

The fate of the Treaty is sealed. Whatever little chance it may 
have had, is destroyed by the odious and absurd light in which it 
is presented to the people of these States. 



THE END' 
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The passage of the joint resolutions by Congress, appears 
to have engendered a general apathy among the opponents 
of Annexation. Why is it so 7 So far as the actual consum- 
mation of t^ e act is concerned, we are as far from it now as 
we were prior to their passage. But the first act of the 
eventful drama has as yet been performed, — the second may 
awaken the people to sober reflection. Political impulses 
may for a time warp the judgment of the mass, but they will 
ever carry with them the elements of their own dissolution. 
With all the appliances of party, with forces flushed by 
recent triumphs and spurred onward by the spoils of victory,, 
our opponents have been forced into conditional and guarded 
propositions. Before the subject is again presented to Con- 
gress, the fury of party will have exhausted itself in the 
disgusting struggle for office, and the people will begin to 
calculate the value of the Union, and the paltry prize for 
which it is to be jeopardized. 

Keep but the subject before the people in its practical bear- 
ing upon the present and future welfare of the country — strip 
it of its party trappings — let it descend from the forum and 
gain a hearing at the domestic fireside, and a joint resolution 
will be echoed from every hill and valley to support the 
Constitution, aod maintain the national faith and honor. 



These Letters have no odier lecommendatioa than tfieir 
practical bearing upon the question. Still I feel that the 
homely garb in which they are presented, will give them 
additional weight with the people. Should they be the hum- 
ble instrument of presenting materials for other and abler 
hands to use, or awaken the public mind to the perils involved 
in the question, I shall be amply compensated for my labor. 

LISLE. 
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LETTEE I. 

December 19, 1644. 
To THE Hon. John Quinct Adams : 

Sir : — The result of the late Presidential election has made the 
admission of Texas into the Union a matter of probable occurrence. 
The manner and conditions are, fortunately, yet undetermined. 
Their discussion in Congress, will become a matter of deep interest 
to men of all parties;— for, in the mind of every enlightened American, 
there is involved in the measure consequences of vital bearing upon 
the union and stability of these States. I shall offer no apology for 
the liberty I have taken, in addressing this series of letters to you ; for 
I feel that none will be required. The commanding position you 
have assumed on this question, has,- if possible, added to your fame as 
a far-seeing statesman, and to your reputation as a patriot and a man. 
No subject was ever presented to this people, of such fearful im- 
portance as this ; nor one that has demanded a more careful and 
deliberate consideration ; and yet, strange as it may appear, none 
was ever so little understood, or involved in such mystery and doubt. 
Indeed, I may go further, and say that there never was a subjtrct 
offered for national investigation, under which such gross misrepre- 
sentation and deception have been practiced. Under these im- 
pressions, I cannot doubt that any information on this all-absorbing 
question will be favorably received, from whatever source it may be 
derived, or however humble may be the garb in which it is presented. 
It is my intention, in these letters, to present to the public a con- 
densed statement of the conditions under which the early emigrants 
to Texas settled ; the character of their titles to the land they occu- 
pied ; the extent of the guarantees given by the Mexican government ; 
the extent of the grants made by Mexico, and the state of Coahuila 
and Texas ; the present validity of those grants ; the extent of tha 



grants already made by Texas ; to what extent the old grants of 
Mexico, and Conhiiila and Texas, have been confirmed by the 
government of Tuxas ; the actual boundary of Texas ; the quantity 
and value of the lands that would be realized by our government 
by annexation ; who are the holders of the Mexican and Texian 
land scrip ; and the origin of the [»roject. In the examination of 
these several poin's, will nec< ssarily be included the political and 
ge<)gra[)hical position of Texas ; her ability to sustain herself as an 
independent naiion ; and the danger of her engaging in foreign 
alliances, prejudicial to the safety and commercial prosperity of the 
United States. 

If the subject were one upon which the means of investigation 
were open to the public, I should not for a moment, presume that 
it was i:i my power to throw any new light upon it. But when I 
reflect that all the intormaiion, thus far exhibited, has been upon one 
side; that, hiindrd l>y the inflr.ei.ce of party, a majority of our 
population have (lf!erinin''d, at whatever cost, right or wrong, to 
posset's that ftriile and in\it:ng portion of our continent. I feel it ta 
be a duty which I owe to my country, to present the subject, as far 
as my abilities will permit, in its true light, and leave the decision 
to a people, wh^, however rashly they may act in the furtherance of 
party purposes, will not, in cool deliberation, sanction acts derogatory 
to the national character, and injurious to the public interest. 1 may 
be asked why the means of investigation are so limited, on this 
particular subject; and why our public men have shown themselves 
so deficient of information on a question of such great weight ? I 
answer that such is the peculiar pv)situ>n of both Mexico and Texas^ 
in regjird to the publication of Journals, and works on Law and 
Statistics, that but few have ever been produced by their presses, and 
those of the most imperfect character. 

The newspapers of those countries, particularly those of Mexico* 
are seldom received in the United -States — and their contents, ex- 
cepting the local news, are rarely republished. Independent of 
the fact, that the most important documents upon this qu(*stion, are 
in the Spanish language, it should be remembered, that prior to the 
agitation of this question, they were of no possible interest to our 
citizens ; and previously to the revolution of Texas, were considered 
of minor importance even by Mexico herself Under these circum- 
stances, it cannot be a matter of surprise that the existing relations 
of Mexico and Texas, and the true position of their public lands^ 
should, in fact, be a sealed book to our most intelligent and en- 
lightened stat.^smen. 

These letters will be presented under an anonymous form, for 
many reasons which it would not interest the public to know. The 
desire of avoiding personal resfK)nsibility, is not, however, connected 
with them. Could my name, in my own opinion, give them additional 
weight, I should unhesitatingly affix it. Among my personal friends, 
the author will be easily recognized ; and, as 1 seek no other rema- 



aeration, for my labors than to be the humble instrument of a public 
good, the being publicly known, is a consideration I would sedulously 
avoid. If these letters, as they are from time to time presented in 
this paper, should not carry in themselves intrinsic evidence of their 
truth and candor, they can assume no additional value from any 
name, however elevated. With this exposition of my feelings and 
views, i shall proceed at once to the subject; asking of you, sir, and 
the public, that the imperfect manner in which I may present it, may 
be overlooked, in the importance of the matter. 



LETTER II. 

December 21. 

Sir : — In the diplomatic correspondence of Mr. Calhoun with our 
representatives in Mexico, and the notes of Mr. Shannon to the 
Mexican Secretary of Foreign Affairs, that government is accused 
of having invited emigration to the country, for the purpose of defence 
against the frontier Indians — and of subsequently driving the colonists 
into a revolution by oppression. The question as to the right, or 
justification, of Texas, in her revolt against the central government 
of Mexico, has been, for all national purposes, settled by her success. 
The atrocious system of warfare avowed by Mexico, in her attempted 
subjugation of Texas, has proved to the world, that as a nation, she 
is totally unfit to govern a colony of the Anglo-Saxon race. With 
such a people, we, as an enlightened nation, can have no sympathy. 
Still, degraded and despicable as she is, we are bound, in our inter- 
course with her, to regard her as an independent nation — with rights 
as such, which we, as a stronger power, cannot honorably invade. 
The fact of her inviting emigration, is one of considerable importance 
to a proper understanding of her claims on Texas. If it should 
appear that she never Contemplated, or authorized, such a class of 
colonists as eventually settled in Texas — and that, upon the discovery 
of the evil, she used all the means at her command to stop such 
emigration — and that the use of such means was the origin of the 
oppressive acts which drove Texas into revolt, although it would not 
effect the position of Texas, in the present question, as an independent 
nation, still it would go far to justify Mexico in the strong language 
she has used, in her diplomatic intercourse with the United States. 

To a correct understanding of this subject, it is necessary to refer 
to the colonization laws of Mexico. The first law was promulgated 
by Augustin the 1st, (the famous and unfortunate Iturbide.) After 
proclaiming the necessity of a general colonization law for the 
empire, the first article declares — ^** The government of the Mexican 
Jiation will protect the liberty, property, and civil rights, of all 
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iomgnen wlio pfofeas the Boauun Catbolie mpoilolio religioo, die 
MtaUished religion of the empire.'^ By the I6th article, it is made 
the duty of the goverameiit to provide the colonists with religious 
instruction. By the national colonization law of 1824, all emigrants 
were sworn to support the then existing constitution and laws, which 
declared the Catholic religion the only religion of the State, and all 
others as prohitMted. The same law, article 4th, probihited any 
colonization of lands within twenty leagues of the boundary of any 
foreign nation, or within ten leagues of the coasts. By the coloni- 
zation laws of Coahuila and Texas, (decreed in 1825,) under which 
a vast majority of the land titles of Texas were issued, the same 
provisions are made. Article 3d reads as follows : 

*^The Ayuntamiento, in such case, shall administer to him (the emigrant) 
the oath which he must take to obey the Federal and State Constitutions, and 
observe the religion which the former prescribes — and consider him finom that 
time, and not before, as domiciliated." 

Prom the continual infringement of the above provisions, by the 
iDtroduction of Protestant families, as early as 1627, the Stata of 
Coahuila and Texas issued instructions to the Comaaisioners of Laiid» 
in the following strong language : 

** It shall be the duty of the Commissioner scmpuloasly to osaroiao tho 
eartificates, or recommendations, which foreign emigrants most produce from 
the local authorities of the place where thev removed from, accrediting tktir 
dkrisfiaai/Vt morality, and steady habits — without which requisite tke^skmU 
moi h€ admiUed into the fiolonyr 

By the above provisions it will be distinctly seen, that no invitation 
was ever given by Mexico, except to Catholic emigrants— -and that 
the introduction of Protestant families was expressly prohibited. In 
the enactment of the general law of Coahuila and Texas, Texas had 
a voice, by her elected delegates. No decided opposition was ever 
made by her representatives, to such provisions — from the fact, 

f probably, that the imbecility of Mexico would not permit their en- 
brcement As no act could be legally performed unless the indi- 
vidual was an acknowledged Catholic, the most shameful profanation 
of religious ordinances was permitted. Marriage ceremonies were 
performed, a dozen at a time ; crowds baptized at once, at a trifle 
per head ; and the sacrament partaken, as a matter of frolic. Instead 
of none but Catholics being admitted into the Colony, no Catholics 
oould gain admission into the Protestant Colonies ; or, if admitted, 
their positicm soon became so uncomfortable as to compel them to 
•migrate to other sections of the country. 

This state of things was early seen by the General Govemmeot 
of Mexico; and active measures were taken to suppress the eviL 
The Law of Congress, prohibiting the settlement of lands within 
twenty leagues of the United States, and ten leagues of the coast, 
without permission of the Greneral Government, had been evaded, 
and considered as a dead letter by the Ciolooisls. It was in thn 
attempts made by the Mtican Govanuneat to aafoice the la— . 



which the OoIoDnta had sworn to topport, te! the fint oppomtion to 
Mexico exhibited itaelf. There is a Law of Coahuik and Texas, 
passed March, 1825, authorizing the sale of public lands, at auction, 
in which the following clause occurs : 

htu 10th. No^rion ihcll be moleited for political and religiooa opinioni, 
provided he ehall not disturb the public order. 

This is, I believe, the only instance, in the legislation of any of 
the States of Mexico, in which a law has been passed tolerating 
ProtestantB. Unfortunately for the Texians, this law was declared 
unconstitutional, and vetoed by the National Congress. Up to the 
period (1835) of the subversion of the Constitution of 1824, by Santa 
Anna, the efforts of the Mexican Government were unceasingly di- 
rected to the restoration of law and order, in the department of Texas. 
The restless Protestant spirit of the Colonists, however, could not be 
bent to Catholic rule. £very effort of the General Government, to 
maintain the authority of the legitimate laws of the colony, served 
but to exasperate, more and more, the population. Up to this period, 
the conduct of the Texians can only be defended, on the principle of 
the right of self defence against the proscription of Catholic mtol- 
erance. But for the overthrow of the Constitution of 1824, and the 
natural right she possessed, as an independent State, to resist the 
usurpation of Santa Anna, the world could not have justified her in 
her revolutionary stru^le for independence. 

I have gone thus at some length into the question — ^Did Mexico 
invite the colonists mto Texas ? — to show, that whatever may have 
been her political sins, she cannot justly be charged with the treachery 
urged upon her by our Executive. Her national colonization laws 
were general, and had no exclusive reference to Texas. Protestants 
were expressly excluded from a participation in them ;-*and, to this 
day, in the other States of the confederacy, they are excluded. That 
the influx of ProtestantB into a part of her territory has lost to her 
the iaijest part of the Republic is her misfortune^ not her crime. 
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LETTER in. 

Decemier 26. ' 

In my last letter, I think I demonstrated from the colonization laws 
of Mexico, that she never invited Protestant emigrants to her terri- 
tory — and that no Protestant could acquire a legal title to land under 
the laws she had enacted. When it is recollected how large a major- 
ity of the present holders of her land titles are wA onl jr not Catholics, 
hut have never even gone through the forms required by the law^ a 
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quadoQ will naturally arise, ooold the titles derived from Hezioo, 
and the State of Coahuila and Texas, be maintained in the Courts of 
the United States, should Texas be annexed ? It is to be presumed 
that our Courts would rule, that, where the original conditions of the 
grants had not been fulfilled, the grants would be void. It is a well- 
known fact, that, excepting Austin's old Colony, on the Brasses, and 
some of the military grants, not one colonist in ten has complied with 
the conditions of the law ; and of the immense amount of floating 
titles now in the hands of speculators, not one in one hundred could 
be sustained under the Mexican laws. If the rules laid down in the 
decisions upon the validity of Spanish titles, in Florida, and French 
and Spanish titles in Louisiana, should be applied to the Mexicaa 
titles, now in the hands of Protestants and non-residents, many, who 
are now dreaming of realizing thousands from annexation, will find 
themselves sadly disappointed. In the discussion of this subject, 
however, I shall take the position that all the grants made are legal, 
irrespective of religious tests; and, where those grants have been 
contested by the Government of Texas, show, as clearly as possible, 
the grounds upon which they have been contested. 

I shall now proceed to explain, in a concise manner, the nature and 
eharacterof the Land Titles of Mexico and Texas. Previously to the 
levolution of Mexico, Moses Austin obUiined of the Spanish authori- 
ties the privilege of establishing a colony of Catholics in Texas. He 
was, however, prevented from carrying his plans into execution, by 
death. Subsequently to his death, his son, S. F. Austin, applied to 
the then new Empire of Mexico for a confirmation of the privilege 
formerly gmnted to his father. It was confirmed by the existing 
authorities — and a settlement of three hundred families located on 
the Brassos River. The proceedings of Cren. Austin were confirmed 
hy the General Government, and the title of the settlers made abso- 
lute fee simple. These are the only titles of the kind in Texas, 
derived from Mexico. A National Law was passed, in August, 1824 
— ^from which, to a clear understanding of the subject, it is neoessary 
to make the following translated extracts : 

Art. 1. The Mexican nation offers to foreigners, who come to establish 
themseUes within its territory, security for their persons and property, pro- 
vided they subject themselves to the laws of the country. 

Art. 3. For this purpose the Legislatures of all the States will, as soon as 
possible, form colonization laws, or regulations for their respeclive States, 
conforming themselves, in all things, to the constitutional act, general consti- 
totion, and the regulations established in this law. 

' Art. 1^ It shall not be permitted to unite in the same hands with tb« 
right of property, more than one league square of land, suitable for Irrigation, 
fioHir square leagues in superfices, of arable land, without the iaeilitMS of irriga- 
tion, and six square leagues in superfices of crazing land. 

Art. 15. No person, who, by virtue of this law, acauires a title to lands, 
shall hold them, if he is domiciliated out of the limits or the Republic. 

Under the powers granted by the above, the State of Coahuila and 
Texas proceeded lo enact a Cokmiaation Law^ coniining the prnril^a 
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to CadioUcs, as sho wn in Letter Na S, Testnctiiig the approach to Oe 
sea-toast, and to the boundary of the United States, and confining 
themselves to the restricUons of the national law. Under its provis- 
ions. Undertakers, or Empressarios, were allowed certain limits, which 
are marked out on the old maps of Texas as grants — within which 
they were at liberty to introduce the number of families for which 
they might have contracted ; the term of six years being allowed for 
the completion of the contract. The time, however, was, in many 
cases, extended by the State. For the introduction of one hundred 
families, they were allowed five sitios and five labors of land ; and 
the same for each hundred up to eight hundred — above which num« 
her, no Empressario was allowed a premium. Each family, or single 
man, upon locating in the country, and complying with the law, was 
entitled to a given quantity of land, varying from one labor, (177 
acres) to a sitio or lc«gue, 4428 acres. As an acknowTedgment to 
the State, they were to pay ** for each sitio, thirty dollars; for each 
labor, two dollars fifty cents, without the facility of irriflation ; and 
three and a half dollars for each one that can be irrigated." The fuU 
payments were not to be made until six years after settlement, and in 
instalments of four, five and six years. The titles of all settlers to be 
considered renounced, and the land taken possession of by the Gov- 
ernment, if not cultivated, or settled upon within six years from the 
grant The emigrant had liberty to leave the country, and sell his 
land, if he thought proper so to do— the purchaser, however, was 
required to fulfil the conditions under which the original crantee 
received it Empressario contracts wero made for even hunoreds of 
fiunilies, no premium being allowed for any less number than one 
hundred, nor for an excess, unless they amounted to another hundred. 
The title of a settler was not, however, vitiated by the non-flilfilment 
of the Empressario's contract Some of the contracts expired, by- 
limitation, before the declaration of independetice by Texas. Others 
were in force ; but the position of the country, and the legislation of 
the existing government, stopped emigration under them. 

Under each of the grants, or Empressario contracts, m(»e or leas 
fiimilies were settled. Forms were established by the government, 
through which the emigrant must pass, before receiving a ftill title. 
These fi»rms embraced so lonp; a period of time, that but few titles 
were confirmed by the State, prior to the dedaretkni of independence. 
One of the first acts of the government of Texas was, to close the 
land offices, and to require all sums due the government of Coahuila 
and Texas, as taxes or land dues, to be paid to the government of 
Texas— ^exonerating her citizens from all liability to the Mexican 
authorities. The only evidence of title received by the emigrant was 
the Empressario's certificates, certified by the local authorities — and 
an order for a survey, or a certified copy of the survey, when made. 
Under these contracts, an immense number of spurious titles were 
iasoed-— of which, and of other special grants made by the States of 
Meaoo» I will speak in my next letter. 



LETTER IV. 

December 28. 

Sir: — ^I closed my last letter with the promise to designate other 
grants that had been made by Mexico, and the State of Coahuila and 
Texas, and to point out the immense number of fraudulent land 
claims that had been manufactured in the Texas speculation. The 
eztmordinary haste with which this question is being pressed before 
Ck>ngress, and the evident determination of the leaders of the Loco 
Foco party to force the measure, whatever may be the ultimate 
consequences, admonishes me of the necessity of passing lightly over 
the minor points, and proceeding, at once, to the weighty matters 
involved in the question. It appears to me that there is a premeditated 
determination, both with the Government and its party leaders, to 
stifle, if possible, all investigation— obtain the annexation, at whatever 
cost — and leave the people to reflect, at their leisure, on the con- 
sequences of rash and hasty legislation. It is my intention to dispel, 
if possible, the more tlian Egyptian darkness that now hangs over the 
subject — and enable the people at large, as well as their represea* 
tatives, to raise a warning voice. 

In 1828, a grant was decreed by the states of Texas and Coahuila^ 
Tamaulipas and Chihuahua, to Bradbourn and Staples, for the ex* 
elusive navigation, by steam, of the Rio del Norte, and the privilege 
of locajling upon all the vacant lands on either side of the River. 
This grant was confirmed by the Federal Government for the term 
of fifteen years. A sail vessel, of a light draft, was fitted with a 
steam engine, in New York, in 1890, and sent out under the com* 
mand of Capt. Henry Austin. The river was ascended, with great 
difficulty, at a high stage of water, about 700 miles. The navigation 
was found to be impracticable for a boat of any size, and the project 
was abandoned. The projectors, however, secured their claim by 
the experiment — and now hold it as good against the Mexican 
Government Of this river, as the Treaty boundary of Texas, 1 shall 
speak more fully hereafter. 

From time to time, since 1824, the Federal Government, and that of 
Coahuila and Texas, have ftiade many military grants (so called) for 
services rendered the State. They vary from three to eleven leagues 
each. The papers certifying these grants were, in almost every 
ease, copies of the originals deposited among the archives of the 
district in which the land was located, or where it was intended to be 
located. This opened a channel for the most extensive frauds. 

Duplicate copies of these titles to grants could be obtained, to any 
extent, by paying for the labor of writing them ofiT. Individuals had 
but to purchase an original title, and they could obtain as many- 
copies to speculate upon as they might wish. A profitable trade ham 
been, for years, carried on, in the southern and western States, in 



this new species of merchaiidiae ; and there are probably thousands, 
in the south and west, who, during the last political campaign, were 
huffging these fancied slices of the £1 Dorado, and hurraing for Polk 
anoTexas. The facility with which an emigrant's papers could be 
obtained, under the Empressario contracts, and the ready sale their 
spurious titles met with, in the United States, drew a host of specu- 
lators into the business. Persons were hired at Natchez, and other 
places on the Mississippi, and also at New Orleans, to proceed to 
Texas, take the oath of intention to locate, obtain a title, and th^ 
return. These titles, thus fraudulently obtained, could not be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine, — and their character can only be 
eventually known, when the unfortunate purchaser attempts to take 
possession of his land. I have previously shown that a title could 
only be valid, when the emigrant had located upon, and improved 
the soil. An immense number of these false head rights have been 
sold in this country, and are now distributed through almost every 
State in the Union. In addition to these, there are supposed to be 
fifty millions of acres in worthless titles, issued by the £1 Dorado 
company, Galveston bay and Texas land company, the Arkansas 
and Texas land association, and the CJolorado and tied River com- 
pany. The certificates of land stock, of some of these companies, 
have been sold at auction in New York, and elsewhere, to an immense 
amount^. For some years, agents were employed to traverse the 
Western States, and sell their worthless paper at a cent, and even 
less, for the acre. Millions of it are now in the hands of our western 
mechanics and. farmers who firmly believe that, if Texas is annexed, 
they can sell the trash that has been palmed off upon them, at two or 
three dollars the acre. I have little doubt that, in the State of New 
York, at least one-tenth of the voters are directly or indirectly in- 
terested in this scrip-— and that it exists in large quantities in all the 
middle and eastern States. But a word of explanation is here nec- 
essary, to show the reader why the scrip is, as I have represented it. 
If the reader will turn to my third letter, he will there find a descrip- 
tion of the Empressario grants or contracts. These land companies 
having purchased of the Empressarios the right of locating families 
upon their grants, and of receiving the commission of five per cent, 
allowed by the government for actual settlers, have assumed the title 
to the land in /ee simple^ and issued scrip purporting to give an actual 
title to land, for which they have never paid one cent, or fulfilled a 
single condition named in the original grant These titles may be 
known, by being in decimal numbers of acres, such as, 100, 500, 
1000, dsc. No titles of such even numbers of acres have ever been 
issued by the States of Mexico or by Texas. 

When it is borne in mind that diis immense number of spurious 
titles, spread over the country, are over and above the bona fide 
titles actually acknowledged 'by the Texian Government, some faint 
estimate may be formed of the immense influence their possession 
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has had upon the late P^eridentiilelectioD. By official relnina, made 
under the diiectioQ of the Congress of Texas, in 1838, it appears 
that the then existing land claims, of which the titles were good, 
amounted to ahoat forty-five millions of acres. Since that period 
other titles have been brought forward, and extensive grants have 
been made by the Government The exact amount, in acres, of the 
valid grants that have been made, since 1821, cannot clearly be 
ascertained from the records of the land offices. The situation of 
the country, and the careless manner in which the books have been 
kept, forbid anything like jm accurate estimate. It is, however, 
somewhere between sixty and seventy millions of acres. Of this 
immense amount of land claims, good and bad, seven-eighths are 
held by citizens of the United States. Estimating these seven-eighths 
to be equal to one hundred millions of acres, let us, for a moment, 
pause to contemplate the strange spectacle it presents. The charac* 
ters of the several titles are not known by the holders — nor can they 
be known, in most cases, without a long and expensive investigation. 
The holders, of course, believe them good. The price of much 
inferior land, in the West, is from one to two dollars per acre. We 
will, for illustration, set the value at one dollar. Here we have a 
direct bribe, operating upon the ballot box, of one hundred milliooa 
of dollars. Upon the elei*.tion of a particular candidate for the 

S residency, depends the annexation of Texas. Upon that annexatioo 
spends the value or worthlessness of the property held. Can it, for 
a moment, be doubted, taking human nature as we every where find 
it, that it would positively and directly control the votes of the several 
holders. 

Had human ingenuity been taxed to its utmost stretch, to devise a 
scheme that should insure the election of a particular candidate to the 
presidency, by indirect bribery and corruption, none could have been 
devised, more secret in its workings, or more certain in its results. 
None, where the power that controlled the will of the voter could so 
effectually operate, unseen and unsuspected. To what extent it has 
influenced the popular vote, can never be known. Still, I think that 
DO true friend of his country — ^no advocate of the purity of the ballot 
box— can follow me through these hasty and imperfect letters, with* 
out acknowledging that James E. Polk owes his election U> the 
influence of Texas Scrip. 

But I have said enough on this point It v^as and is my intention^ 
in these letters, to confine myself to documents and facts, and leave 
the more difficult task of illustrating them, to abler and more in* 
fluential hands — reserving to myself the privilege of explaining, 
hereafter, more fully, the points hastily touched upon, should the 
discussion in Congress be continued lonfler than is now probable. 
Beyond the grants I have already spoken of, there are othen of 
immense amount, which have been repudiated by Texas — which, 
should the Treaty laid before the Senate be ratified, would, in my 
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opintoiif be biodiog umii the United Btatee. Of tlioee, and the 

?uestion of Boundary, 1 will speak in m^ next, and show, aa I think 
can, that, in caae of annexation, the United States would not realise 
a league of land, that would be available for sales for at least a 
century to come. 
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LETTER V. 

January 2, 1845, 

Sir: — By a decree of the State of Coahuila and Texas, dated April 
19tb, 18S4, the Governor is authorized to dispose of four hundred 
sitioe of the public land, to meet the expenses attendant upon calling 
out the militia to defend the State against the Indians. The decree 
recites the imminent peril in which the lives and property of the citi- 
zens were placed, by the incursions of the savages. By an act of 
March 26th, 1834, it is decreed, that the vacant lands of the State 
shall be sold at auction, under certain restrictions, and allowing Prot- 
estants to be purchasers. By a decree of 23d of April, it is provided 
that ** aAer the lands are once exposed at public sale, with all the 
formalities provided in the law of March last, should there be no ofibr 
as high as the minimum price therein specified, they shall be open 
for any person to purchase thcfm at said price, without the necessity 
of again opening the auction.*^ A decree of 14th of March, 1835, 
has the following provisions : 'Art 1. ^The Executive, for attending 
to the present public exigences of the State, may dispose of the valcant 
lands thereof, to the amount of four hundred sitios.'* ArL 2. **He 
shall regulate the colonization of said lands on the basis and condi* 
tions he shall judge proper, without subjection to the provisions of the 
law of the 26th of March, of the last year.** All these decrees, it 
will be borne in mind, were passed by the Congress of the State, 
while the Department of Texas was ftilly represented in that body ; 
she standing, m resard to the whole State, m almost preciselv the 
same situation that Maine stood to Massachusetts, prior to her aomis* 
sion into the Union. No protest having been made by the represen* 
tatives of Texas against the decrees, nor asainst any executive action 
under them, until after her declaration of Independence. To meet 
the expenses attendant upon the defence of the State asainst the 
Indians, and pay the troops called out in the numerous Franuncia'- 
memtas of that period, the Executive, under the above provisions^ 
made a sale to John T. Mason and othera, of eleven hundred leaguea 
of land, for which the contracted price was paid to the government, 
it being, in Act, the only land for which the government have ever 
receivM the foil stipulated value. These contracts, or sales, are re* 
pudiated by the goverment of Texas, in the 10th article of the general 
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provisions of the GoostitutioD, on the grounds that the purchasers were 
not citizens of Mexico, and that the grants were repugnant to the 
general colonization law of 18^ as decreed by the Federal Govern- 
ment 1 have, heretofore, shown that the same objections could be 
made, and with equal force, against all the grants made, through 
Empressarios, by the State of Coahuiia and Texas. I will not ques- 
tion the right of Texas, as an independent nation, to invalidate such 
grants ; for we have instances of repudiation, of somewhat similar 
character, among our own States. But how far they would be bind- 
ing upon the United States, in case of annexation, is a question of 
great moment In the returns made by the government of Texas, of 
the amount of land granted and donated by the Mexicsui and Texian 
authorities, these immense sales are not included ; nor are the eleven 
league grants, located within ten leagues of the coast, and twenty 
leagues of the United States — they, also, being contrary to the pro- 
visions of the law of 1824. Should Texas lose her identity as an 
independent nation, by being annexed to us, her constitution and 
acts of repudiation must, as a matter of course, become a dead letter. 
The right or justice of ail land claims must be considered, under the 
existing laws of the States of Mexico. 

It is not for a moment to be presumed that either Mexico or Texas 
would enter into a negotiation with us, unless under a guarantee on 
our part that all legal titles to land within the territory should be con- 
firmed. In fact, such is one of the leading provisions of the Treaty 
negotiated by Mr. Tyler, and laid before the Senate. These inunense 
grants, made as they were under the sanction of Texas herself, acting 
through her representatives in the Congress of Coahuiia and Texas, 
although repudiated by Texas, as an independent nation, would and 
must be, in justice, binding upon these United States, unless other- 
wise expressly provided for. The people of Texas, and the scrip- 
holders in this country, are too deeply interested in the confirmation 
of their titles, to permit any negotiations that shall invalidate them. 
And Mexico, provided she is ever brought to confirm the cession, or 
to agree to a common boundary, will take care that she burthens the 
concession with every possible claim that can be brought It will be 
home in mind, that in the repudiation of the titles of this immense 
quantity of land, Texas was acting in self-defence. Her position, at 
the period, demanded that every means in her power should be used, 
to attach the residents to the soil, and to identify their interests with 
hers. The then existing grants, under the Mexican authorities, cov- 
ered nearly every acre of her available land. Without money, or a 
provision of any of the materials of war, she could only look to her 
public lands for the means of defence. The profuse and reckless 
decrees of the State of Coahuiia and Texas, passed in opposition to 
the National Colonization Law, (although her own representatives 
performed a prominent part in their passage,) offered the most avail- 
able means of clearing off the incumbrances upon her public domain. 
The individuals, too, who constituted her national assemblies, were 
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brge holders of land. The yitiatiDg of thoee titles gave a great in- 
crease in value to theirs. The justice of their repudiation, under the 
circumstances, had but little weight They had entered into a contest, 
which could only be carried on by exciting the cupidity of adventurers, 
with the o^er of a distribution of the soil among those who should 
successfully defend it Should she remain an independent nation, 
the policy of the measure could not be questioned, whatever might be 
said of her public faith. But should her nationality become extinct 
by annexation, we should be compelled, in good faith, to confirm 
these titles, even if they were not forced upon us, as concessions of 
Texas, while forming an integral part of Coiahuila and Texas — or as 
claims for which Mexico would be bound to provide, in a treaty of 
assent and boundary. • 

I stated, in my last letter, that the amount of existing land titles, 
acknowledged by Texas, was between sixty and seventy millions of 
acres. I will, in my calculation, suppose it to be sixty-five millions. 
Let it be borne in mind, however, that the acknowledged existence 
of such an amount of good titles is not only no proof that it embraces 
all, but is in fact a proof that claims exist to a much greater extent 
Titles, to an immense amount, have already been thrown out by the 
land offices ; many of which titles are now in litigation in her Courts 
— and many more would be, but for the cost and difficulty of their 
prosecution. It is well known tliat titles for many millions of acres, 
presumed by judges to be good, are now floating in the United States, 
which have never been presented for examination or confirmation. 
These may swell the amount to an extent, not even suspected by the 
Texian government I know, from the manner in which business has 
been conducted in the several land offices of Texas — as a Colony, 
State, and Independent Nation — that no estimate near to the truth, 
can be formed, of the quantity of land sold and donated. Prior to 
1836, there was no regular system, either of record or survey. 

However desirous the Grovernment may have been to establish 
order and system in her land department, it could not have been done 
in half a century, with the means she has had at her command. We 
have, then, good reason for supffosing that the actual claims witl 
much exceed sixty-five millions. To that amount are to be added the 
claims I have designated as repudiated by Texas. I have not the 
documents before me to show the number of grants that have been 
located within ten leagues of the coast, and twenty of the boundary 
of the United States — but, if the reader will run his eye over the map, 
and observe the extent of territory included in the limits, and bear in 
fnind that, from its location, it is the most valuable portion of her ter- 
ritory, he can form an idea of the extent to which it has been shingled 
over with surveys and titles. I will call these claims fifteen millions, 
which is undoubtedly a small estimate — making the entire land claims 
of Texas eighty millions of acres, without reference to claims not yet 
presented. 

Having thus examined the character of the land titles, and made 

3 
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what 1 consider a fair estimate of the claims opon the pohlic domain 
of Texas, I will next proceed to show what are the limits of Texas 
proper, from the best authorities — what claims she has to the boun- 
dary established by her own act of Congress — the almost utter im- 
possibility of Mexico^s ever acceding to the Rio del Norte as the 
boundary — and that the land-claims designated above, will more than 
cover every acre of available land. 



LETTER VI. 

January 14. 

Sir : — ^The boundaries of the sevemi States of Mexico have never 
been accurately settled. Acts have been, from time to time, passed 
by the different States and Departments, and Commissioners have 
been, in several cases, appointed to mark out boundary lines ; but the 
nature of the country, fear of robbers, and the constant liability of 
molestation from wandering Indian tribes, have efiectually prevented 
any definite action in the matter. I believe that no map exists, upon 
which the limits of all the States and Depanments are delineated — 
and, even in those deemed the best authority, which have traced the 
outlines of the States bordering upon the Gulf of Mexico, no two 
agree. The only authorities, therefore, that can be safely relied 
upon, to settle the question as to the extent of Texas proper, are the 
acts of thj Legislature of Coahuila and Texas, and the limits over 
which, by the acknowledgment of the other States, she held undis- 
puted sovereignty. The boundary line, dividing Texas from New 
Mexico or Santa Fe, on the North, has, in almost every map, been 
run along the banks of the Red River — yet in the acts of the two 
States no such limits are named. In fact, from the country being 
unexplored, and in the exclusive possession of the Indians, each State 
has considered its limits. North and South, as indefinite. So, also, 
on the West, in the boundary between Texas, Santa Fe and Chihua- 
hua, no lines have been drawn ; and the territorial limits are only 
known by conceded right of jurisdiction. What, then, are the limits 
of Texas, as understood by Coahuila, and by the adjacent States ? 
In the official report of Gen. Almonte, (now the Minister of Mexico 
to the United States,) who was appointed by the federal government^ 
in 1834, as Commissioner to settle the difficulties then existing be- 
tween Coahuila and Texas and the government, he states that Texas 
proper is situated between 28 and 35 degrees north latitude, and 17 
to 25 degrees longitude west of Washington — making the southern 
boundary north of the mouth of the Nueces river, and the northern 
north of the Red river— intending, most probably, the river as the 
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line) ; and !n the west, takingin part of what hai been iiiualijr Consid- 
ered the territory of Santa Pe. These limits will give near 170,000 
square miles, or 109,000,000 of acres. In the Legislative acts of 
Coahuila and Texas, the boundary of Texas, as a Department, com- 
mences at the mouth of the river Aransaso, the first stream north of 
the Nueces; follows the river to its source; thence, in a line, to the 
junction of the Medina and San Antonio, near Bexar ; and, following 
the Medina to its sources, thence, in a westerly line, to Chihuahua. 

The reader will see, by a reference to the map, the large extent of 
country embraced between this boundary and the Nueces. Mrs. 
Holly, in her work on Texas, written and prepared for the press prior 
to the revolution — and which, from the fact of its having been dic- 
tated and arranged by Stephen F. Austin, the pioneer of the settle- 
ment, may be with safety considered as the best evidence that can be 
offered, for all the claims of Texas — gives the boundary as follows : — 

^' It is situated between 27 and 33 deg. 30 min. north latitude, and 
93 deg. 31) min. and 99 de^. 30 min. west longitude. Its boundaries 
are the Red river, separatmg it from Arkansas, on the North, the 
Oulf of Mexico, on the South, the Sabine river and Louisiana on the 
East, and the river Nueces, separating it from Tamaulipas and Coa- 
4iuila, on the West — and comprises nearly 200,000 square miles of 
territory.^^ Its extreme length, she says, is 450 miles, and breadth 
400. This, allowing it to be a rectangle, would be but 180,000 
square miles, or 115«OO0,O0O of acres. 

This evidence, from the most just and distinguished man that ever 
trod the soil of Texas — one who, if he erred at all, would be most 
likely to do so in enlarging the territorial extent of a country to which 
he had, for years, devoted every energy, both of mind and body — 
ought to be conclusive, in the mind of every unprejudiced citizen, as 
to the extent of Texas proper. These calculations are, however, in 
my opinion, above the actual quantity of land within the old limits of 
Texas. I will, however, assume them as the basis of my remarks* 
It should be borne in mind that these calculations cover the whole 
surface — water, mountains, &c. Before proceeding to the consider- 
ation of the enlarged boundary of Texas, as assumed by her act of 
Congress—^nd which the friends of annexation claim as the territory 
to be actually acquired by the measure — I shall proceed to show what 
would be the quantity and value of the public land acquired by these 
United States, should annexation take place. I shall, no doubt, be 
asked why I confine Texas to the limits above named. I answer 
that, under no circumstances, can these limits be materially changed, 
unless by a war of conquest against Mexico. The acquisition of 
Texas proper may be looked upon by the powers of Europe with in- 
difference — but the dismemberment of Mexico, as a nation, is another 
question ; and that she will be dismembered by an enforcement, on 
our part, of the Rio Grande boundary, no man can doubt, who is at 
all acquainted with the present situation of Mexico. But, upon this 
point, 1 shall speak more at length in future numbers. 
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Fqr the porpoae of beiqg diadnetly imdeMlDod, I will detain yoa a 
flMNneat, with a copcise deecription of the topography of Teias. 
Aloog the Grulf of Mexico is a strip of land, from thirty to fifbr miles 
wide, that, with slight exceptions, is low and alluvial. The borders 
of the streams that pass throush it arc well wooded, to the extent, on 
an average, of five miles bac\. Between these streams are vast 
tracts of Tow prairie land, without irrigation, unfit for cultivation, and 
considered of so little value that they are never located upon, except 
in connectbn with the woodland. These comparatively waste lands 
constitute about one half of the belt of low land bordering on the 
Gulf. Back of the low land is what is usually called the rolling 
land, extending to the mountains, a distance of from one hundred and 
fiAy to two hundred miles. Much of this rai>ge is, from want of 
water, and other causes, totally unfit for cultivation. Back of this 
is the mountain region, which will not probably be settled for centu- 
ries to come. I have shown from the best authority — that of Grt;n. 
Austin — that Texas does not contain over 115,000,000 acres. From 
this area should be deducted the water and waste land, which would 
reduce it to less than 100,000,000. I have before shown that the ac- 
knowledged land claims exceeded 80,000,000 of acres ; leaving but 
20,0Q0,000 of acres now undisposed of. While there is no country 
on this continent that possesses land of such excellent quality as 
Texas, there is none that has comparatively so large a portion of 
that which is worthless. I shall be borne out, by every Texian, in 
the assertion, that at least one third of her soil is so destitute of water, 
that it cannot be used for agricultural purposes. All the land of any 
value, both in the low and rolling country, has long since been sur- 
veyed and taken up— at least to such an extent that all late surveying 
has been done far in the interior, and a large part of it out of Texas 
proper. An English surveyor, who had been three years in the 
country, and constantly employed, assured me, neariy a year since, 
that there was not a league of land unlocated, within two hundred 
miles of the Gulf, tliat was worth the cost of a survey. If, then, the 
Annexation is to be confined to Texas proper — and I think I shall he 
able to fully convince any unprejudiced mind that it must be — ^these 
United States will realize, at the utmost, hut twenty millions of acres 
of refuse huids, at present of no value, and not likely to be of any until 
the country shall have a population as dense as that of Massachusetts. 
The reader will perceive, at once, that, as a matter of national spec- 
ulation, we shall find, if the project of Annexation is successful, that, 
in the words of Franklin, ^^ we have paid too dear for the whistle.^ 



LETTEE yil. 

Jamary 15. 

Sir :— The act of the Cosgnn of Tesai, de&uog hsr boundaiy, 
pBMed Dec I9lh, 1836, raadi aa follows : 

That fVnm and *(iat Ue pawbg of tlili let, the vWp and paTitkil jnrii- 
diclion of thii Republic ba, and ia harabj declared to silend to ihs Mluning 
boDddariM, 1o «it : buinning at iba noath of the 8abiaa iWei, and ninniiig 
waat along the Gulf of Heiioo three leaguM from land, to the niotttb of the 
Rio Graode — thence up the principal ntnam of the *aid river lo iia aoarce — 
thence due North to the fanjt-MCoDd degree of North laliludfr— tbenee eloiu 
the bonndarjr line, ai defined in the Uelt; between the United Btalee and 
Spain lo the br~ — '■ — 



In Ihe Treaty now before the Senate, the question of boundary is 
not alluded to — nor has it been touched upon, bu far as I have seen, 
in any of the public documents connected with the negotiation. One 
would suppose that the extent of lerrilory embraced m the proposed 
cession would be ihe (irsi point discussed. Why is the plain question 
of llie right of Texas lo her assumed boundary sedulously avoided, 
by ihe friends of the measure? They have presenled anDcxation 
as a parly question — and they still discuss it as such. Annex Texas, 
say ihey, and certain results will follow — and when the question is 
asked, What portion of North America is covered by it f — ihey point 
you to the Act above recited, and the new maps of thai country, and 
say — that is Texas. Portunaiely for public justice and iniernatLonal 
rights, neither acts of Congress, nor the tools of an engraver, coo 
convey a right, where none legally exists. 

In the Declaration of Independence, made by the inhabitants, in 
March, 1836, it is expressly declared to be " the deeJaraiion of the 
people of Tej'as." In every public docvimenl emanating from the 
assemblies of the people, prior and subsequent to that declaration, 
their jurisdiciion is limiled to Texas proper, or Ihe department of 
Texas. Neither Coahuila, Chihuahua, or New Mexico, look part in 
the revolution. Not a battle was fought beyond the limils of Texas 
proper — nor has she ever had possession ol a fool of the soil over 
which she has now, on paper, extended her jurisdiction. She has 
not, on the north, even the doubtful right of an assumed natural 
boundary, even though she should claim the Rio Grande on the south 
as such. In fact, her claim is based on no other foundation than her 
own act She has no right from possession, conquest, concession, 
occupation, or the assent of the inhabitants. The jurisdiction Is, and 
has ever been, in the Stales claiming the territory. By an act of 
Congress, passed in December, 1838, lo raise troops for the defence 
of the frontier, the Neuces and Red river arc named os the es^treme 
outposts of her territory. To assume the poaiiion that the mere 
claim of Texas consiiiules a right which she may convey to a third 
power, when thai right has not a shadow of foundation in the prin- 



ciplea of inteniational law, appeui to me &b«unl. IT the principle » 
to be allowed, why not make the 'uuwxation at leut & decent 
apeculatioD. The Teiiaa Congress is now in cession. Let our 
Cbarge des afiaires apply for the passage of an act, supplementary 
to the above, including Upper and Lower CalifMnia within her 
boundary. With this addition, it might possibly be a naiional apec- 
ulatioD, with all its incumbrances. For myaelf, 1 cannot conceive 
bow the strongest advocates of annexation can, in any way, defend 
the claim of Texas to the territory beyond her original limits, as a 
department of Meiico. Were the territory which she thus claims, 
entirely, as it is partially, in the undisturbed possession of roving 
Indians, the claim would be doubtful — but, including as it does part of 
two States, and almost the whole of New Mexico, a population that has 
taken do part in her contest — that has been and still continues at 
open war with her — it does appear to me the height of absurdity to 
even give the claim a serious considnrBlion. But we are told that 
the boundary is to be a subject of future negolialion. In other words, 
it is to be lefl to the Lion to- secure the prey of the Jackall. 

These United States, wiih a power cnp.ible of crushing Mexico at 
a blow, are (o settle the qucslion of itie lerritoria! right of Texas. 
Does any man, in his senses, believe thai men, who have gone all 
lengths with, the negotiation as a party measure — who have based 
their political faith upon its success — »ad who predicate future power, 
upon rendering the result acccjUable to the mass of their parly — will 
yield one fool of the soil so acquired, to so contemptible a power aa 
Mexico ? Not one man in onu thousand, of the Loco Foco pony, 
will ever stop to question our right (o the assumed boundary. What 
Texas claimed will be the claim of the party — and, right or wrong, 
the administration will he compelled to submit. It is but folly lo talk 
of public honesty and justice, when the price of both is the exclusion 
from the loaves and fishes of oilice. But let us look at another, and 
by far the most important light in which this subject can be placed. 
Can, or will Mexico negotiate a boundary with us, provided Texas is 
annexed? To answer this question, we must fully understand the 
character of the Mexican population, and its influence upon that 
government Difference of religion, the influence of the priesthood, 
the war of the last nine years, and the compulsory enlistments in the 
army, for the several attempted invasions of Texas, have created, 
throughout Mexico, the most bitter haired against the Texians. It 
has been the policy of Santa Anna, and his satellites, lo increase this 
feeling lo as great an extent as possible. Late events have trans- 
ferred part of these feelings to the government and people of these 
United States. Grossly ivtiorant — acting only from impulse, or the 
fear of their superiors — the people are ever the ready tools of the 
ambitious and designing. A large portion of the popularity of Santa 
Anna miy be attributed to his avowed enmity to Texas. The sur- 
render of thai department, or the attempt to negotiate for its surrender, 
would be the signal for a revolution that would overturn any adminis- 



tmtioB. Every Mexicsn believes his country to be the greatest and 
most powerfal oatioD in the world — and the idea that these United 
States could successfully contend against them, would be to ihem an 
absurdity. No individua.) in power, in Mexico, would dorc to cnler- 
tuin the idea of surrendering Trxns — nor could such a surrender be 
obtained, eicept by force. VVjih this character, of ilie material of 
which the nation is composed, it will be seen, at once, thai any atlcmpt 
at a peaceable negotiation, must fail. I mean ihe.se remarks as ap- 
plying to the negotiation for the cession of Texas proper. But there 
is another, and yet more powerful objection. In the correspondence 
of our foreign ministers, in rclafion to the view that the great powers 
of Europe take of the propowd measure, the replies have referred 
literally to Texas, or Texas proper, as ii is foimil on all the maps, 
excepting those got up for this occasion. Our government, and that 
of Texas, have carefullp kept ia the dark the fact that almost one 
entire State of the Mexican Confederacy, and a large part of two 
others, were included in these negotiations. When our Government 
shall attempt — as, in case of annexation, it most assuredly will — to 
obtuin the assumed boundary, the transaction will assume an entire 
new feature in the eyes of France and Endand, They will )» likely 
to return across the Atlantic the words of President Monroe — " That 
they cannot look with indifference upon any attempt to interfere with 
the policy of the Southern BepubKcs." It will be in the eyes of 
Europe, a. dismemberment of the Mexican nation — a proceeding that 
wit! not be tamely submitted to. The three Staiea, cut up by (he 
assumed boundary, are the moat importsnl in the confederacy. They 
bear about the same relation (o the Mexican confederacy that New 
Fork, Virginia, and Maryland bear to ours. 

By the constitutional law, the Supreme Government have no power 
to cede any part of the territory of a State, without ils conftnt, any 
more than our General Government would have the power to cede a 
part of Massachusetts. From what 1 have already said of ihe char- 
acter of (he people, it will be seen, at once, that the consent of these 
States could not be obtained. With Coahuila and New Mexico, it. 
would be their almost total annihilation. Of course, under no cir- 
cumstances coulil il b'.' cxiKL-lcd of ihcm. If ihest- o|>inii>ns are 
correct — and thai ihey arc, I feel confident from much personal 
observation — we can acquire no claim from Texas ihal we can hon- 
orably enforce, beyond the territory embraced in her original limits — 
and the establishment of those limits, by treaty, is problematical. 
The attempt lu cslablixh her asssumed boundary, could only be 
maintained at the expense of a war, and at the hazard of European 
interference' — so that our possession, under any circumslances, must 
be a poesession secured by force. 1 have thus, as I promised, briefly 
considered the question of boundary — and will, in my next, take up 
the subject of the holders of Texian Land Scrip. 
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LETTER VIII. 

January 21. 

SiK : — ^The next point to which I would respectfully direct yoor 
attention, is — who are the holders of Texian Scrip and secorities ? 
In the answer to this question is involved the whole history of the 
project of Annexation. Up to the period of the revolution of Texas 
— and, in fact, up to the application of Texas, under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren, for admission into the Union, our public 
journals were silent as to any claims of the United States upon her 
territory. The undefined limits of Louisiana, in the Spanish treaty 
of cession to France — and the vague manner in which the boundary 
is laid down in Mr. Jeflerson^s treaty for the purchase — might 
have left the question of right doubtful, had not subsequent trea- 
ties settled the question. The treaty with Spain, for the cession 
of Florida, contains an absolute abandonment, on the part of the 
United States, of all territorial claims south of the Sabine. The idea 
of re-annexation has answered its purpose, as a party humbug, in 
arousing the prejudices of political fanatics ; but that it has ever been 
seriously advanced by a sound statesman, I very much doubt. The 
Question of Annexation has not originated from any presumed na- 
tional claim, nor from any particular sympathy, which we, as a 
people, feel towards Texas. Had she been unsuccessful in her strug- 
gle for independence, or had her independence been acknowledged 
by Mexico, on the return of Santa Anna aAer the battle of San Ja- 
cmto, the present question would never have been agitated in Con- 
gress. Even in its present position, it cannot be considered as an 
application on the part of Texas — nor does it appear to be required 
by her, as a means of prosperity or defence. 

The causes of the agitation of this momentous project are to be 
Bought for within the limits of our own territory, and among our own 
citizens. To illustrate my meaning, I will give a brief history of 
the speculations in Land Scrip. Prior to the revolution, the land 
titles issued by the Mexican authorities, under Empressario grants, 
were almost exclusively held by the inhabitants, and the military 
grants by the grantees, or by citizens of Mexico. The facility with 
which lands could be acquired by emigration, or with which they 
could be obtained from the States of Mexico, rendered them of 
little value. In the market of the United States, they were not a 
matter of speculation — at least where their value was known. The 
colonists, with Yankee shrewdness, saw, that while that state of fhtngs 
existed, the lands they had acquired would be valueless — that if even 
a nominal separation from Mexico could be brought about, and the 
continued accumulation of new titles be stopped, those then in exis- 
tence would be immensely increased in value. Every inhabitant of 
the country, being from necessity a land -holder, was easily induced 
to join in measures of a revolutionary character. The contest ooce 



CO— nanec d t tl» #f«piithy fek byxm^m > jptcp h allied to Aetti ii 
blood aod buiguftge, gaftt fidl iawianoo or tkmt vllimoto miictifc 
Their revolmiooxommmieed at a period meiampled ia the aoaala 
of our ooontrj, for wild aod visionary speculations. The repiidia* 
tion of the Empreasario and other |:rant8 of the State of Coahuila 
and Texas, made the then existing titles aaiume a value, in the eyes 
of speculators, far aboro their actual worth. Titles to an immeose 
amooat were readily dispiised of^ in the South and West-^many of 
them manufiMTtur^ expret»Iy to meet the ready derliand. The 
Bodnty Lands given to those who joined the army, issued in the form 
of certificates, were sold ta speculators to any extent. Tlie battle of 
San Jacinto, and its astounding resuhs, drew at once the attention of 
wealthy and influential men to the lands of Texas, sellins, even aa 
they then were, at one quarter of the price of our own puolic lands* 
They saw, from the highly excited state of popular fooling, that 
the recognition of the Independence of Texas was niomlly certain-xf 
aod that, in case of such reci fgnition by these United States, an im- 
mense increase in the value of larxi would accrue— nor did they, for 
one moment, doubt that Mcsxico, humbled as she was, with her Chief 
Magistrate a prisoner, would tamely submit to the loss. Immense 
Sfiais were, under these views, invested in Land Scrip. But what 
was the result.' The infltieaee of speoulators upon Congress, sec- 
eded by the warm enthusiBsm of the people, aroUi«ed at tne success 
of a nation struggling for liberty,, obtained the rec<M^nitioo of Texiaa 
ladependenoe, in which we were npidly secondeo by both f ranee 
and England. Contrary, however, to Jbe general expectatioB, bee* 
tilities continued between Mexico and Texas. ,The interest on the 
public.debt, incurred during; her struggle^he necessary expendi* 
turss for her defooce-^-cequired new aud continued issues of Land 
Scrip. As an Independent Nation, it was soon seen that her retenue 
could not, for. many years lo come, be- equal to her expenditure-^ 
and that, instead of the holders of Land Scrip being ab)e le efleet 
sales at a profit, the issues and grants of the Government were greater 
than the demaiid.' In this state of thingSt the Ireal end imaginaiy 
holders, at the South and West, saw that, unless some aneana were 
devised to stop the increase of Land Scrip by the Govemmeot, or ft 
that which was in iact the same thing, the continued increase of the 
public debt for which the public domain was pledg^-^that they nunl 
uevitably sacrifice their pr uper ty in the countiy. The only remedy 
for the difficulties under which Texas labored, was admission into 
the Uniop. That would at once give a ralue to the scrip and titles, 
equal to, if not grRater than, the lands of these United States. The 
measure, apparently so tempting to our Grovemment, and so profitable 
to them, wks urged upon the C^mgress of Texas. As may be sup- 
posed, when the pocket of every member of that body was interested, 
the project fooud but few opponents. The offer was made. No 
definite action was then taken upon it— and, subsequently, it was 
withdrawn by Texas. Here let me rsqoest the reader to bear in 
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■KBd lint, at tliit period, it was well known that tliere was not eveo 
m respedMe wumarUf of the people in favor of the measnre ; and 
tiiat the offer was refused, hy an administration avowing to be gov* 
emed by the same general political principles as the party that have 
elated James K. Polk. 

Since the withdrawal of the proposition, the people of Texas have 
become nK>re and more impoverished, and the scrip and securities 
\mve been gradually losing value, until this second agitation of the 
question. The accidental accession of Tyler to the Presidency, and 
his evident determination to court the Democratic party, by open 
treachery to the party that had elected him — offered an opportunity 
of reviving the Annexation question. The policy of making another 
proposition for admission into the Union, was urged upon the Texian 
Grovcmment by many large landholders of the South. That Gov* 
ernment, however, refused to repeat an ofier that had so lately been 
treated with indifference. It did not object, however, to enter into 
negotiations, subject to the final ratification of the two Governments. 
To make the project a party question, and to identify it with Souttieni 
interests, by making it sub^rvient to the extension of slave represent 
tatKNi in Congress, was all that was necessary to insure the hearty 
concurrence of Jobo Tyler. The immense quantity of floating acrip, 
good and bad, existing in the West and South, was well known by 
the leading Loco Foco politicians. The manner in which it could be 
brought to bear upon the Ballot Box, was equally well knoMm. Under 
the idea that it would secure his nomination in the Convention at 
Baltimore, and make him the favorite candidate of the self-styled 
Democratic party, John Tyler was easily induced to commence the 
secret negotiations that resulted in the Treaty now before the Senate. 

I have thus given a history of the views and operations of the hold- 
ers of Texian lands. If it does not carry, in itself, intrinsic evidence 
of its truth, when compared with the facts and statements now befora 
the public, no asseverations of mine could give it additional weight 
It may be asked, why a large majority of this scrip should be found 
in the hands of the Democratic party ? For, unless it is so, the posi- 
tion I have taken, I may be told, is not tenable. I shall, however, 
defer the answer until my next letter, as I have already exceeded my 
usual limits — and I shall also show, by the characters of the actors in 
this political drama, that money ^ and not patriotum^ was 
the prompter of this Annexation movement 
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LETTER IX. 

JFisimary 4. 



Sim !«— Shortly after the eBtaUiflhment of the Provisional Oofero* 
meat, ih November,' 1B86, Meam. Austin, Archer and Wharton 
were despatched to the United States, as commissionerB of Texas, 
for the purpose of negotiating, if possible, with our government, for 
assistanoe ; and with full powers to contract loans, furnish munitions 
of war, and commission officers for the army and navy. Before 
leaving New Orleans for Washington, they contracted a loan of two 
hundr^ thousand dollars, upon tiie security of the public lands. 
With thn sum was commenced the war with Mexico. An agem^ 
was established at New Orleans, with full powers to raise and equip 
a navy, accept the servi<^es of volunteers for the army, forward 
supplies, dec. This agency, from the distracted state of the country, 
aiMl the difScolty of holding any communication with the actual 
government, bedime^defaeio^ for a time, the executive government 
of T^xas— presenting the singular anomaly of a war, virtually. con- 
ducted and supported by aliens, holdine no allegiance to either party, 
and residing upon the territory of a nation at peace with both parties, 
and pi^fessing the most perfect neutrality. At the time of the estab- 
lishment of 'this agency, Mexico had a fleet which comnuinded the 
Gulf. No aid could, with salety, be sent to Texas, unless she could 
be made superior^to her enemies on the sea. Within three months, 
four heavy armed schooners were equipped, within sight of the 
Custom House at New Orleans— and, within foor months, they drove 
into port, or destroyed, every Mexican cruiser. The loss of the 
command of the sea was the prime cause of all the disasters of Santa 
Anna, andthe Means of his eventual disgraceftil defeat In this boM 
and successful manoduvre, executed with a rapidity unexampled ia 
history, lies the secret of the extraordinary soccess of the revoHitioa 
•f Texas. During the conflict, transports were continually leaving 
New Orleans, AIM with armed volunteers. Munitions of war were 
openly pumhased and shipped, and, in one case, an armed steamboat 
and three transports, with five hundred volunteers, under Gen. Ghreen, 
fitted but and sailed from the Levee, directly in' front of the Custom 
Houses with drlims beating, and Texian colon flying. These m* 
marks are made to show t£s indirect support given 1^ the adminis- 
tration of Gen. Jaclnon, to the revolt in Texas. To say that our 
government were ignorant of these movements, or had not the power 
to stop ihem, is abmird. The public fkvor shown to the cause, ^ve 
it, with Jackson men, the character of a party movement. The 
leading and opulent men of Louisiania, Mississippi, imd Alabama, 
were, al that period, almost universally- ranged under ^e Jackson 
flag. • It was evident that both the administration and the party 
flivwed the sevoliitioiib They wero eoofident that, with the power 



oC their peftjii whatever raeasuree were detennioed opoo moit be 
tuccewful. With these views, they could have no doaU of the 
eTeotuaJ.iDdepeDdence of Texas, and of her acknowledi^ent, as a 
nation, by these United States. They felt a conftdence in her scrip 
and securities, which was not, and could not be felt by the other 
party. They invested lar|9ely in the country. The result and the 
effacts of these investments, I have endeavored to expbio, lully, in 
my last letter. Beyond the natural inferences to be drawn froni 
political predikctions, i have other and personal knowledge, from an 
acquaintance with the parties, to vk'arrant me in asserting that a vast 
majority of the Land Titles of Texas are now in the hands of the 
Democratic party, so called. As a funher illustration of this positioo, 
I would call the attention of the reader to the fiict, that the profect of 
Annexatioo has found its most zealous supporters among members 
of the old Jackson party — and that the most noted leaders in the 
project are not only Loco Focos, but are known to be large holders 
of the scrip. Having thus aUempted lo sliow, in the aggregate, who 
are the holders of Texian securities, i will now detain you, for a 
moment, with some of the details of the question I pn»posed to answer. 
The quantity of land under cultivation and use, in Texas, does net 
exceed three millions of acres. The quantity owned by citivena 
resident of that country, does not exceed seven millions. The 
quantity owned in £uro|ie has lately been much increased, by coo* 
ditiooal grants, made by the Texian GUivemment, for the introductioQ 
•f £ogl»h, French, aiid German emigrants. These granta are not 
included in my former estimate of land claims. The nature of these 
grants has not yet transpired, nor tlie extent to which they have been 
completed. They will, no doubt, amount, when -the cootraela are 
Ailfilled, to several millions of acres. The house of Baring, Broth- 
ers, dt Cow are the ownera of one million of acres, being the amount 
•f a grant made by the Mexican got emment to Col. Milam. Thia 
grant, I believe, baa never been located, and is not included in the 
Texian official schedule of grants. John Woodward, forsneHy of 
New York, has made a claim through the British govemmeot, for 
about two millions of acres, growing out of the vhiated Empressario 
contracts. His claim, however, is similar to that of the Lsind Com* 
panics named in my second letter, and is totally unlbunded. Beycnd 
these, there are but a few titles, and those small, held in Europe. 
As a rough estimate, I will give the whole amount held on the cAher 
side of the Atlantic, at seven millions of acrea^leavhag to be owned 
by citisens of the United States, nearly sixty millions of acres. I 
could, if cireurastances required it, or 1 thought it advisable, give the 
names of distinguished individuals of the Lwso Foco party« who are 
large holders of this property. The opponents of this measure^ 
however, have loo f^ood a cause to require a descent to penwaliiy 
to sustain their position. I will here make a remaik in regard to 
those who are the holdem of these lands, which I thmk wiU haw 
some influence on the public adiad. We, as a people, cannot nfiniii 



Aom feeling a doep wymfmiby for a Mtioii, alniggliiig to Mlablish 
iostiuitioot Mied upoo tbt BMnf priiMipl^t as our own. In the 
present case, we naturally associate in oiir minds the present pop- 
ulatian of Texas, and the presumed owners of her soil, with Uiose 
who fooght Hie bi^tles of her revolution— with those who were 
msssBcred at Gbliad-^wtth those who j^loriotislj^ fell at (he Alamo-<*^ 
or who relumed, in triumph^ from the. immonal field of Spa Jaoiato^ 
A large portion of our fellow citiaeBs« aotuated hy the most oobks 
and generous impulses, look upoo the suecess of Annexation as the 
eaeans of securiog, to theve hold pioneers of Uberty, that for which 
they have so freely poured out their hloqd. I would have it distinctly 
uodemtood, that it is nol sa With here and there a.soliiary ezcep* 
tion, a oew race of men occupy the places of the revolutiooaiy 
coloniste. The Vandal speculaiora of the North. have literally over* 
run the new repuhlio. Of the whole number of those )vho constitute 
the present Government and Congress, there are only .four namea 
that stand prominent in her revolutionary history. Of toe voluoteeia 
who entered her army, I am confident, not one hundred oieo are 
now wiiiiin her limits. The certificates of bounty land, received for 
their services, have long since parsed, for a mere song, into the 
hands of speoulators. Of the old residents of Teaasi^iiien who^ to 
forward the revolution, pledged every dollar of their pn>perty«^there 
can scarcely be found one who is not in poverty, nor one who baa 
not been compelled to sacrifice the very soil for whioh he. fought, to 
relieve himself from pecuniary embarrassment. l*be bulk vt the 
landed property of Texas is, ai the presept moment, in the handaof 
speculaiom and foreign emigrants, who had no lot or share in the 
straggle for liberty'^-property, which has cost them compuatively 
nothing-— and which, should the prqject of Annexation succeed, will 
divide among them at lesst one Hundred millions, of dollars. 

1 notice that a resolution has been <^ered in Cong^ress^calliigg 
upon the Executive to present ofiicial statements of the actuiil boue^ 
dary of Texas, and of the claims upon her pufaJio domain-*--and| atsoK 
of the amount of her public debt. Should Congress conclude to defiir 
the question, imtil they have before them such o6Scial documc^atsv 
obtained from the government of Texas, it would be uselesyi to 
expend paper and ink in the disciapon of the measure— for the 
whole matter will descend to the ^* ttfoob of the Capulets.*' Ti|e 
Texian government understand their own- position too well So |>res«ot 
any such oiSi^ial statements, even if they had the power or abili^ to 
prepare them— -and thia I know they could not do, with any degree 
of accuracy, without yeais .of laborious investigaiion. So &r as 
regurds the public debt of Texas, the amount is imkowo, even to the 
government itself. In my next letter I will give a statement of the 
probMe aaboittt» firom her pablic documents and known expenditurea 



LETTER X. 

Fehruarjf 7. 

Stm : — ^I pfopose, in this letter, to |(ive a statement of the Natioiial 
Debt of Texas, its origin, and probable amount However much 
that Gk>vemment may feel disposed to answer the call of the House 
of Representatives upon this question, it is not, for reasons I shall 
hereafter give, in her power to exhibit anything like an accurate state* 
Hient You, sir, are well conversant with the position of the fioan- 
cial afiairs of the original thirteen States of our confederacy, — imme- 
diately subsequent to the Revolution. The position of the finances 
of Texas is nearly similar. Great efforts have been made by the 
Government, under the present Constitution, to arrange and consoli* 
date the public debt To some extent they have been successsful. 
Of the immense mass of claims that originated between the time of 
the dissolution of the first Convention of Delegates, and the battle of 
San Jacinto, while the country was virtually without an organized 
government, but few have ever been settled. Two attempts have 
been made, to examine into the validity of these claims, and to ooo- 
vert those passed upon into a funded debt An act was passed io 
June, 1837, authorizing them to be funded, to the extent of three 
millioiis. In a few months that amount was settled, and the ofiice 
closed. In January, 1839, an act was passed, appointing Comrois- 
aiooers to examine into the existing claims, and issue scrip to those 
who should prove their demands. Claims were presented, under the 
aet, to such an enormous amount, that the executive ordered the office 
closed in the April following. What amount was funded, in that 
short period, has, I believe, never been made public — at least, there 
has never been, to my knowledge, any official report of the amomt^ 
made by the government For the purpose of my calculation, 1 will 
plaoe the amount of scrip issued under the act at three millions ; 
although there is good reason to believe, from the manner in which 
the office was closed, that a much larger amount was issued. In No> 
vember, 1836, an act was passed, authorizing a loan of five millioiis. 
Commissioners were appointed to proceed to the United States aad 
Europe, to effect the loan. Only a small amount was obtained. Id 
May, 1838, another act was passed, authorizing a loan of five mil* 
lions, under provisions similar to the preceding act Gov. HannltoD, 
of South Carolina, was one of the Commissioners for efiecting it. 
Grreat exertions were made, and several acts were subsequently paawd 
by Congress, to facilitate the action of the Commissioners. How far^ 
or to what extent, they were successful, has never been promulgpted. 
I have, however, good reasons to believe that the government was 
involved, in cash received, scrip issued, and expenses incurred, at 
least one million. By an act, paissed December, 1836, the Executive 
was authorized to issue scrip to meet appropriations, to the extent of 
one million. By an ac^t^;ssed in June, 1897, the Executive was 



attthofiaad to umm f n mAm m y iwHe i , lo t|M eilrat of %f kiVMlvBd 
thouMuid doUuB— in Nofenber; of tbo mido year, two kundrtd mi4 
fifty tboomid dolkn-^-and in May, 1888, to an amount miCciont to 
meet the aoeumulated intarest upon the public debt How much was 
thusisBued, for intereet, is unkmmn. It could not, however, have beea 
less than five huodied thoiMand dollars. Another act was passed, ia 
the same month, authorising an additional issue of one millioo, to 
meet appropriations. By an act, passed Januaiy , 1888, a loan of one 
million was authoriied, to be made in the United Slates. This loan 
is ssid to have been efiected, at an enormous sacrifice. In the same 
month, an issue of notes was also made, by act of Conmss, of two 
hundred and fif^ thounnd doHarai From the year 1886 lo 1840| 
sundry sets were passed, authorising the issue of scrip and treasury 
notes, to meet individual claims, in all amounting to about five bun* 
dred thousand dollara. Upon all these amounts, the government have 
been paying an interest of ten per cent for an avecaae of seven 
years, it will thus be seen that the amount o( debts, drawn firom 
the known official acts of Texas, is iwehe mUliatu of doUm^-^nd 
the interest on the ssme, allowing the average ci seven years, eight 
millioos four hundred thousand. Bfaking the enormous indebtedness 

of TWSNTT MILLIOHS POUft RVHDBBD TBOVSAMD DOLUkBS. It may 

be, that a small part ct these appropriations of promissory notes wera 
re-issues— but it does not appear that such wss the fact, in the acta 
authorizing them. It is, also, well known, both in Texas and the 
States, that there are demands against the Government, to a large 
amount, which have never been funded— and which, of courw,donoi 
appear in any of her official acts or statements. To what extent they 
will be brought forward, in esse oi their assumption by our fovara- 
ment, is uncertain. They may, however, with certainty, be sal down 
at several millions. 

The question will naturally be asked— How is it, that, in so sboft a 
contest— carried on principally by volunti^is firom these United Stsiss, 
who were never paid, to any extent, except in the certiiioatea cT 
bounty land — that such an immense debt should have been contracted f 
Texas commenced the contest without the materials of war, money,, 
or credit These facts were well known. The first issues of paper 
made were negotiated at a large discount. To purchase the muni* 
tioDs of war, she was obliged to pay, in her paper, a price increased 
equivalently to the extent of depreciation of that paper. This paper, 
as it increased in the market, became of less and less value. So 
great was iti depreciation, that it could not be used at all, in purchases. 
The government was compelled, through agents, to sell its own 
pfornksory notes in the market, in josaay hialancas at a discount of 
fifty to sevenQr per cent., to meat its ordinary expenses. In this ws^, 
two or three prices were paid finr avaryaiticia purchased, either m 
Tens or tins oountiy. rrom the want of an organixad S3rstem ol 
fiaanoe, the most profuse and pnifligato expenditures were made, in 
wbmaj insts nc es by assnmad authority, wkaeh the government have 



■iooBii Aom €iiiraiiiftsiic6e« been oomprned ta^ooofifm. h will, 
be borne in mind thet, M no period since the leroliicioo have the 
TeTenoes of the country been equal to the ciyil expendituiea of llie 
govemment— that her debt has been, and is now, oootinoally incms- 
wg in amount— and that it has not been the policy, nor for the inter* 
est of Texas, that the amount of her indebtedness should be publicly 
known. Thus no farther exertions have been made to ascertain ihe 
amount, than were absolutely necessary to answer the calls of her 
«feditor8« This statement of the public debt of the territory proponed 
to be annexed, » not fi^ven in a spirit of exaggeration, nor as an 
argument against annexation. I have no fears of its ever being 
assumed by our government, until the amoum is distinctly ascertained, 
or the amount to be assumed is definitely senled. In the present 
position of the question, it can have but little weight in opposition to 
the measure. As a means, however, of gratifying public curiosity, 
it may, even in its dry details, be read with interest by thoae who are 
seeking for light upon this dark question. 

There is one fact, in regard to the character of the public debt of 
Tsms, which, in case of the assumption of any part of it by these 
United States, becomes a matter of serious consideration. The iasues 
of the promissory notes of Texas, and that part of the funded debt 
predicated npon stock issued under the acts of June, 1837, and 
January, 1839, are but to a very small extent in the hands of the 
original holders. The uncertainty of the redemption of the notes, 
and the poverty of the original holders of demands, have caused 
them to be sacrificed for a trifling sum ; and almost the entire amount 
of the slock thnt has been issued is now in the bands of speculators, 
who hare paid but a small per centage upon the face of their cer^ 
tiftcates. How far it may be consider»d an act of justice to pay the 
full amount, and the large interest that has accumulated, when it was 
never contemplated, at the time of their issue, that they were predi- 
cated upon anything but the public faith of Texas, I leave lo the 
friends of Annexation to determine. 
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LETTER II. 

Ftbnuay IS. 



8ni;«-J have o b s e rved, m many of die public documents 
'Wkh this question, and m the apeeehes delivered both io cmd out of 
Co n g r s ss , that much importance is attached to the idea of the Rio 
del Norte being the natural boundary of these United Statesi Ges. 
lackaoo, in his seal to consooHnale this act of party freasy, baa 
advanced the opinieii that the aeqaisitioa of Tuaa is ahwimriy 
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■ecesnryto the security of the Southern States. Unfortunately fbr 
the quiet and welfare of our country, his opinions have influenced 
thousands of voters. At the time of the negotation of the treaty for 
>die oession of the Floridas, when in the full possession of those 
brilliant military talents, with which he was so eminently endowed, 
he avowed the belief, (in a letter to*Mr. Monroe,) that the South and 
West had nothing to fear from an invasion, by the way of Texas. 
Why his opinions have been so materially changed, in so short a 
period, we are not informed. There has certainly been no change 
HI the topography of the country — and, in relative position, the South 
has more ample means of defence now than she had then. 

I propose to devote this letter to the discussion of the policy of 
seeking the Rio del Norte as a boundary. My remarks, at this time, 
will be confined to the actual position of the two countries. No 
movement has, as yet, been made in Texas, to form an alliance, or 
commercial connection, with any European power, giving that power 
exclusive privileges; nor have we at present any good reason to 
suppo.se that such is her intention. The present question, therefore, 
is— Is the acquisition of the present territory of Texas necessary for 
the future welfare or security of the Southern and Western States? 

I will suppose, to illustrate my remarks, that Texas has been 
already annexed — and that the Rio del Norte, and a line running ' 
due north, from its sources, to the 42d degree of north latitude, is our 
boundary. What would then be the position of these United States, < 
in case of a war with any of the large maritime powers of Europe ? 
We have added to our now comparatively defenceless seaboard, three 
hundred and forty miles in extent, along the whole line of which 
there is not a single port in which one of our smallest sloops-of-war 
couldfind shelter from an enemy — a coast so indented with bayous 
and rivers, that it could not be sufficiently fortified to protect it 
from the ravages of an enemy, without appropriating our entire rev- 
enue for the next ten years. 

From the character of the climate, in the vicinity of the Gulf of 
Mexico, there can never be a white population on the coast sufficient 
for its defence. The necessity and value of. slave labor will forever 
give superiority in numbers to the African race. The attempts that 
would inevitably be made, by an enemy, to excite such a population 
to revolt, would require a stationary force greater than would be 
required for the defence of our whole Atlantic coast. Let us turn to 
the Rio del Norte — what is our position there ? That river is navi- 
gable, for steamboats drawing from four to five feet of water, nearly 
seven hundred miles. Itj western bank will be in possession of 
Mexico, a nation ever ready to sacrifice the integrity of her territory 
to the highest bidder. The probability of an enemy obtaining foothold 
in that country, from which to annoy us, (considering the character 
of the government and population,) is infinitely greater than that from 
Texas, as an independent < nation. The past political history of 
Mexico warrants the belief that, were our territory on the Gulf 
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contigiioos to heTs, any of die large powers of Europey at war with 
VB^ coold, without difficulty, negotiate for a paange through, <v the 
eataUishment of depots within her territory. The Rio Graode d^ 
Norte is a shallow stream, that can be forded by an invading army 
through nearly its whole extent To defend its passage it would 
require a line of posts of at least five hundred miles in extent. If the 
reader will run bis eye over the map, be will perceive that the course 
of the river is nearly parallel with the present boundary of the United 
States— and that, were the western bank in possession of an enemy, 
our extreme Western States would be in as much peril as the South- 
em — and, perhaps, more — as the South could only be invaded by 
way of the Red river, while the West offers an access by land, 
through the rolling lands North of that river. The brief remarks I 
have made, in regard to the defence of such a frontier, apply with 
equal force to smuggling, and the escape of runaway negroes. 
Along such a line of frontier, it is evident that neither could be pre- 
vented. With 'Texas, as an independent nation, arrangements could 
be made to stop smuggling, and insure the recovery of blacks ; while 
with Mexico, as a non-slaveholding country, every slave that croesed 
the river would be lost. 

1 will now proceed to an examination of the present boundary of 
these United States, and endeavor to show its superiority, in all the 
points under which the friends of Annexation present that of the Rio 
Graode del Norte. First, in regard to its military position, as facil- 
itating the means of defence for the South and West. The land oa 
the eastern bank of the Sabine river, and from it to the Mississippi 
and Red river, is low and alluvial, intersected, in all directions, with 
creeks and bayous, and impassable by an invading army. The 
Southern States can only be approached, through Texas, by way of 
the Red river. There does not, now, exist any other internal com- 
munication, by which an army of one thousand men, without artillery, 
could be transported to the Mississippi. If, then, the Red river is the 
only possible point at which an invading army could reach us — or, at 
least, an army of such force as to cause a moment's apprehension — 
and that such is the fact no individual; having the least knowledge of 
the topography of the country, will deny — what have we to fear 
from such an invasion ? Let us suppose that England had pcssessioii 
of all Texas, and was about to invade us with an army of fifty thou- 
sand men — suppose that they have reached the Red river^ af\er a 
laborious march of four hundred miles from the sea coast, how are 
they to be transported clown the river .^ The impediments in the 
navigation would prevent the use of steamboats, except of the small- 
est class ; and so large a number as would be required could not be 
built within one year. Should they succeed in reaching the Mi8Bi»> 
sippi, they must ascend or descend the river by water — and, ODlesa 
they had the superiority upon that element, they would be utterly 
powerless. 

Now, let us look for a moment at our means of lesintwnce Tlie 



mouth of the Red river can be lo fortified as topreTeDt the paasage 
of any force that may attempt to descend it We have now on the 
Mississippi, and its tributaries, over six hundred steamboats ; and can 
bring Ui the mouth of the Aed river, in ten days, two hundred 
thousand men. Any military man can see, at a glance, as readily 
as General Jackson saw, in 1820, that an enemy, no matter what 
might be his force, would be perfectly at our mercy In such a 
position. 

Let us now look, for a moment, at the two' prominent grievances, 
set forth in such strong light by John Tyler, and for the relief of 
which, annexation is, in his opinion, so desirable. I mean, the escape 
of negroes, and the prevention of smuggling. There is, now, but 
one means of conveyance for slaves who may attempt to escape to 
Texas, (that is, by water) either in sail vessels, by sea, or in steam- 
boats up the Red river. Both these are guarded against, by laws of 
so penal a character, that not two cases occur in a year — and, when 
they do occur, the government of Texas immediately surrenders them 
to the owners, even without an official requisition. With the Rio 
Grande as a boundary, they have but to wade across a narrow, 
shallow stream, and they are free. Now, they have but two ave* 
nues of escape, and those doubly guarded. Then, they will have 
some eight hundred miles of unguarded frontier. The plea of pre- 
venting smuggling is equally fallacious. The only points in Texas, 
at which it has ever been, or ever will probably be attempted, are on 
the Sabine or Red river. From the expense and labor of trans^ 
portation from the sea coast, no European manufactures will ever be 
brought by the Red river. What there can be of the productions 
of Mexico, or Northern Texas, to smuggle, I leave the reader to 
determine. The only way in which it can be efibcted, on the SaUne, 
is by water — a means of conveyance always under the control of the 
Custom House. That part of the river that can be used for such a 
purpose is limited, and easily guarded. The avenues for the intro- 
duction of goods are few — and any invasion of the law easily detected.- 
To remedy this evil — which, if it exists, exists but to a trifling extent 
—-we are to substitute a river navigable to ten times the extent, and 
increase the &ciliti^ of smuggling a thousand fold. I have thus 
attempted to show that our present boundary is, for all purposes of 
National security, not only the best that could have been selected, 
but, in fact, the true natural boundary. At the time of its selection, 
the character of the soil between the Mississippi and the Sabine was 
unknown ; had it have been known a more favorable selection could 
not have been made. Nature has given us a wall of defence upon 
our southern frontier, more efficient tmin the art of manconid devise. 
While we remain within that wall, we shall ha saft and united. 
Overleap it, and, all may be lost. 
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LETTER XII. 

February 15. 

Sib : — ^In my^ last letter I endeavored to sKbw that the eztension of 
our territory beyond our present boundary would have the effect of 
weakening the defensive powers of the Southern States. As I stated, 
at the commencement of the letter, my remarks were predicated oa 
the present relative position of the two countries. That it would be 
more advantageous to these United ^ates, that Texas should reoiaia 
an indepc*nd(^nt republic, than to have her return under the govern* 
ment ol Mexico, is a position that 1 think no one will question. It 
appears to me equally evident, that it is more for our interest, io 
every point of view, to allow her to remain as she is, than to annex 
her territory to ours. But the question is ofien asked,— can she sup- 
port her independence ? Can she, under her present debt and em- 
barrassment,, maintain her national existence, without seeking foreign 
protection ? I am aware that, among our most prominent men, there 
are many who sincerely believe that she must, from necessity, seek 
a European alliance, should we refuse her admission into the Union 
"^and that such an alliance would be dangerous, not only to our com- 
mercial prosperity, but to the future security of the South. 1^ is « 
difficult subject, to attempt to discuss the probable policy that a jia- 
tion, situated as she is, will pursue. It is, however, but fair to pre* 
surae that, under any and all circumstances, she will maintain a 
distinct national character, unless subverted by a superior power. 
The strength of Texas lies in the weakness of Mexico. Unaided, 
Mexico can never recover her power over her lost territory. The 
history of both, for the last nine years, has amply demonstrated that 
such is the fact The public debt of Texas, and the expense of con- 
stantly providing for the defence of her frontier settlements, against 
the incursions of the Mexicans and Indians, are now the only imped* 
iments to her civil and commercial prosperity. That she will be 
eventually compelled to repudiate a part, if not the whole, of her 
public debt, is certain — and the sooner she does it, the better it will 
be for her future prosperity. As it regards the existing war, what- 
ever may be the result of the present question of Annexation, Mex- 
ico will be compelled, at no distant day, by tl)e great Christian pow- 
ers, to acknowledge her independence. So confident am I of this, 
tbat I believe it would long since have been accomplished, but for 
the intervention of the question of Annexation. Texas, of her own 
itee will, will never enter into any foreign alliance that will com* 
promise her nationality, especially with France or England. Such a 
movement is not consistent ^ith the character of her population, nor 
would her proximity to us allow her to endanger her peace by such 
a measure. No foreign power, excepting these United States, could 
obtain a footing in Texas, except by force. Is there, then, any prob- 
ability of an attempt, on the part of England, or France, to obtain 
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rion ci T&na ? Whh imtioiis, as with mdhridiial^, there' must 
prominent motives for prominent actions. One of the motires 
presumed to actuate tlie powers named, and which has been exhlb« 
ited in a strong light before the people, is the desire, on their part, to 
obuiin the command of the Gulf of Mexico. Let us, for a moment, 
look at the position of Texas, and examine her facilities for the,' es- 
tablishment of naval depots. The whole coast of Texas is formed bv 
alluvial deposits, and sands thrown up by the action of the sea. It is 
uniformly low, and dangerous to approach, and swept by irregular 
and dangerous currents. The quicksands thrown up by the action of 
the waves, form uncertain and dangerous bars at the entrance of all 
her rivers and harbors. The coast is also subject to sudden and vio>- 
lent gales, which render it dangerous for ships of any size to anchor 
in the offing, except at particular seasons. The port of Galveston, 
the best in the republic, will not admit a ship, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, drawing over twelve and a half feet of water— 
nor is it at any time considered perfectly safe, with a draft of over 
eleven feet. Gralveston Island, upon which the city is situated — a 
low sand bank, its highest elevation not three feet above the level of 
the sea — forms the only protection to the harbor, from the east. ' On 
the north, a shoal of sand, level with the water, called Pelican Island, 
forme the only protection from the N&rthers^ which have a sweep 
down the bay, of thirty-five miles. A bar crosses the bay, twenty 
miles up, having upon it only four feet of water. The water, upon 
each side of the bay, is shoal — ^being not over four to six feet. 
Galveston Island is the only position in the bay, where a Naval De- 
pot could be located — and that is every year liable to an overflow of 
the sea. No arrangement can ever be made to safely haul down, 
and repair, the hull of a vessel, from the continual shifting of the 
jand on the shore of the Island. *The bar, at the entrance of the 
harbor, is formed of a lively quicksand, which has, thus far, proved 
the total destruction of every vessel that has grounded upon it. The 
bar, at Sabine bay, has only six feet of water— the port at the west 
of Galveston Island, seven feet — the mouth of the Brasses nver, five 
feet — Matagorda bay, eight feet — ^Aranisaso bay, ten feet — aiKi the 
mouth of the Bio Grande, eight feet of water. 

Such are the facilities, oflTered by the coast of Texas, for a naval 
station. Will any man, of the least judgment in such matters, coun- 
tenance the idea that the possession of these ports, by any maritime 
power, would give that power command of th6 Gulf of Mexico ? 
The only nation that could possibly be supposed to desire such a pos- 
session, is Eneland — and the friends of Annexation have delusively 
held up this i(fea, for the purpose of making political capital, until 
they have, apparently, come to the belief that England seriously en- 
tertains the intention of obtaining Texas for such a purpose. Let us 
look, for a tnoment, at the situation of England, in regard to her 
naval superiority b the Gulf— and then ask the question, is the pos- 
sesion of Texas necessary or even desirable to her ? At the South.. 
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ahe has the bland of Jamaica— at the Nordi, Bennuda — in the oen- 
tre, the ports of Cuba, which she can, at her pleasure, command. 
On the Western shore of the Gulf, she has the port of Belize, Hon- 
duras, and a port on the Mosquito shore, lately ceded to her, which is 
aaid, by good authority, to be one of the best in the world, and capar 
hie of riding at anchor all the navies of Europe. So far is she from 
seeking new possessions in the Gulf, thai she has, for the last thirty 
years, neglected her own colony of Honduras — a colony, capable, 
by the patronage of the government, of raising a large part of the 
cotton she coosumes. What possible reasons can she have, then, to 
desire the possession of Texas ? I think I have clearly shown that, 
as a naval position, it would rather weaken than strengthen her power. 
I can see no reason, on her part, for such a wish, eiLcept it be the de- 
sire to obtain a territory that might, in time, render her independent 
of these United States, in her supplies of cotton. To put that ques- 
tion, at once, at rest, it is only necessary to state that a vast majority 
of the Cotton Lands of Texas are of no value, without slave labor — 
and that, in the possession of England, and cultivated by free labor, 
Texas can never compete with the Southern States, in the production 
of cotton. So strongly am I persuaded of the correctness of this 
opinion, that I believe it would be most decidedly for the interest of 
the South to have slavery abolished in Texas, and thereby secure to 
themselves the monopoly of cotton in the European markets. 



LETTER XIII. 

February 22. 

Sir : — ^In the several letters I have presented to the public, I have, 
as I stated in mjr first number I should do, confined myself to an ex- 
position of facts; giving only such slight illustrations as 1 deemed 
absolutely necessary to a clear understanding of my meaning. The 
probable effect of annexation, upon the future political history of 
our country, has been so thoroughly discussed, by the ablest men of 
our nation, that any attempt, on my part, to advise or counsel, might 
well be considered as presumption. I commenced these letters 
nnder the impression that I could lay before the public information 
upon this all-absorbing question, which could not be derived from 
any other source. The answer of the Elxecutive to the call of the 
House of Representatives for information in regard to the debt and 
public lands of Texas, has already proved that my impressions were 
correct. I have but little fear, whatever may be the result of this 
question, that any of the statements I have made will ever be ques- 
tioned or contradicted. 



It id mjr iDltetioDy in this letter, to deritte eoinewhtl from tbe 
eouree I hare laid down. Tbe subject, howerer, requires it*-^nd I 
trust tbat will be a sufficient excuse. The subject of slavery, to 
which I am about to allude, as inrolved in tbe questibn of Annexa- 
tion, is one of fearful importance to the Free States. It has been 
presented to the public, in its general bearing upon our social insti- 
tntions, in so clear and strong a light, that if we could divest the 
public mind of political bias, we should hardly find a voice raised in 
its defence. There is one point, however, in which it has not yet 
been exhibited — a point, too, which has a strong bearing, not only 
upon the present question, but upon the final extinction of slavery 
within tbe Union. I ^llude to the facilities for its unlawful increase 
in tbe territory^ of Texas. In Texas there are, at the present time, 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand slaves. Nearly that number has 
been returned, as taxable property. How came they there ? The 
Constitution prohibits their introduction, except fi^om these United 
States. Has tbat number been transported from the South ? It is 
in the power of Congress to obtain information on this point, at 
least Let them apply to the Collectors of New Orleans, Mobile 
and Charleston, and ascertain the number that have been cleared 
from those ports. It will be found that not one«third of the number 
now there, ever saw these States. 

Prior to the revolution, there were, legally, no slaves in Texas. 
Immediately subsequent to that event, the public returns rated the 
number at about five thousand. Can it, for a moment, be believed 
that) in seven years, the natural and imported increase could exceed 
twenty thousand ? To answer the question how they came there, I 
will refer to facts well known in Texas. A direct trade in slaves 
has been carried on between Cuba and Texas ; in the early part of 
her history, almost openly — latterly, in secret. Two full cargoes 
were obtained in Havana in 1836, and landed in Texas, under the 
following circumstances : It is the practice of the British Govern- 
ment to apprentice, for a limited time, the slaves capttired and car- 
ried into Cuba. These apprentices were, under some pretence, pur- 
chased at a trifling price, and shipped to Texas. There they were 
sold as slaves— nominally for«a given time, but in fact for life — and 
they and their descendants are now slaves forever. To what extent 
the trade has been carried on, can only be judged from circum- 
stances. The immense profit that it ofiered, and the facilities of 
landing them on the coast, would lead to the belief that it has been 
practiced to a great extent. If one can judge by the number of 
fresh negroes to be found upon the plantations in Texas, the impor- 
tation must have been large indeed. From this source, alone, could 
have been realized the great increase of slave population in that 
country. As it can be made a matter of perfect demonstration what 
number have been exported firom the South, and as there were origin- 
afiy DO slaves there, it can be ascertained, at short notice, should 
Congress require it, what number of negroes, not natives of these. 
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United States, would be brought into the Union by Annexalion. I 
wouJd not be understood as implicating the government of Texas in 
this piratical introduction of negroes, as I know strong measores 
hare been constantly used to prevent it Nor do I believe her citi- 
zens have, to any great extent, countenanced the trade — it having 
been principally perpetrated by aliens. The fact, however, ihat the 
negroes are now in the country, is sufficient — and the proof that no 
legal restraint could prevent their introduction, is a strong argument 
against the admission, to our Union, of a territory so open to the 
gratification of piratical cupidity. 

There is, also, another way in which negroes have been, and may 
be now, UgaUy introduced into Texas from other sources than this 
country. By the existing treaty between France and that country, 
France is entitled to all the rights and privileges which Texas has 
granted, or may grant, to the most favdred nations. By this treaty, 
which was formerly ratified by the authorities of Texas, negroes can 
be introduced from the French Colonies, in the same manner they 
are now introduced from our Southern States. I may be answered 
that the Constitution expressly provides that slaves shall only be 
introduced into I'exas from these United States, and that the 
treaty stipulation would be void as against the Constitution. I 
answer that it was distinctly understqpd, at the time of the negotia- 
tion, that this privilege would accrue to the French Colonies; and 
it was one of the inducements oflfered by Texas to the French Gov- 
ernment, to obtain the acknowledgment of her independence. All 
are aware of the desire of France to extinguish slavery in her colo^ 
nies ; and that the only impediment to its accomplishment is the 
amount of indemnification money required. A market that would 
drain off the blacks from her West India possessions and facilitate 
emancipation, was a desideratum not to be lost. The fact that this 
privilege would be granted, under the provisions of the Treaty, was 
well understood in Texas, at the time of its ratification. Its un- 
constitutionality cannot now affect the existing rights of France. I 
am not aware of the extent to which blacks have been introduced 
into Texas, from the French Colonies, but I have good reason ta 
believe that many have been so introduced. 

In the discussion of this question, in the House of Representa- 
tives, the argument has been used, that in the admission of Texas, 
we only take back slaves that were originally from these States. 
The fact that there were other slaves in the country, and in much 
greater number than those shipped from our slave States, appears 
never to have entered the minds of the opponents of the measure 
In truth, the practical effect of Annexation upon the question of the 
extension of slavery, has been lost in the speculations upon slave 
representation. To illustrate this remark, I will now proceed to 
show the facilities that will arise from Annexation, in the introduc- 
tion of new slaves. Slave property, from the ease with which it caia 
be transported, will always find the highest market The low prices. 
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at which such property is now held in the French and Spanish Colo- 
nies, and the high price it will command in Texas, should she he ad- 
mitted into the Union, will open, at once, an illicit trade in negroes. 
The laws of these United States, as they now stand, could not pre- 
vent it, from the impossibility of carrying them into execution. As 
I have already shown, in the descripticm of the sea coast of Texas, 
that it is so intersected and cut up by bayous and inlets, that no force 
that could be employed, could prevent such a trade. Whole cargoes 
could be landed, by boats, in a single night, and placed beyond 
the pursuit of a naval force, before morning. The whole line of 
coast, from Matagorda Bay to the Rio Grande, is not only open to 
such a trade, but invites it, from the absolute security it offers against 
detection or apprehension. To say that such a trade would pot be 
carried on, where the profits offered wouM be so immense, is to ar- 
gue against all experience. Thousands could be found, even of our 
own citizens, depraved enough to embark in it, to any extent. A gain, 
the whole line on the Bio Grande would become one vast slave mar- 
ket To those acquainted with the revolting system by which per- 
sonal labor is held in Mexico, and the absolute degradation in which 
three quarters of the population are placed, I need not attempt to 
show that every facility would be <^ered to such a trade, and that 
even Mexican citizens would oAen, by indirect means, be sold into 
slavery. Let os look, for a moment, at the ease with which such a 
trade could be carried on. A cargo of freshly imported negroes 
could be obtained in Cuba, under cover of the apprentice system, 
with the avowed intention of transporting them to Mexico. They 
are landed on the Mexican Bank of the Rio Gnfnde, and marched 
into the interior. The laws of Mexico would guarantee their labor 
and possession to the speculator. He could transport them, at his 
pleasure, oyer the river, and sell them under indentures, as he pur« 
chased them, or even for life. In either case they would eventually, 
with their descendants, become the absolute property of the pur- 
chaser. Who is there, under such circumstances, to contest the right 
of the master to his slave ? Let any one who doubts that such a 
trade could be safely and profitably carried on, look into the laws of 
Mexico, afi^cting master and servant Let him cast his eye over the 
map of the country, and he will be fully satisfied. Time will not 
permit me to digress from the subject, more fully to explain my 
meaning in this respect 

I may be asked why slaves cannot be introduced in a'^mmilar man* 
ner, into our own territory, through Texas, even should she remain 
sepamte ? I answer, that/rom the fact of all our slaves being natives, 
they could be immediate^ deteded ; besides, the value of slaves in 
Texas will bei for tmaf y^arst greater than in these United States. 

6 
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LETTER XIV. 

March 1. 

Sir : — Should Texas continue an independent nation, the fertility 
and low price of her lands would render slave labor of greater value 
than it evjer could attain in tlie Southern States. The unsettled state 
of the country has, alone, prevented an immense importation of 
slaves. For the last five y.^ars, an able-bodied man has been worth, 
in Texas, from two to four hundred dollars more than in Loaisiana. 
While such is the case, no one can doubt that, at no distant period, 
Texas would so drain off the blacks from those States where their 
labor is not productive, that they would soon become free States. 
Among those that would be thus operated upon, we may class Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and Kentucky. Such an 
eifect would be experienced, should Texas be admitted into the Union. 
But the result, in the two cases, would widely differ. The addition 
of four slave States to the Union would give a permanency to the 
policy of slave representation, which would act as a check upon the 
abolition of slavery in those States, even, which might, under other 
circumstances, be desirous of the measure ; as they would hesitate 
to throw themselves, by the act of abolition, from the majority into 
the minority. 

Emigration to Texas, as a separate goyemment, would be repnl* 
save to the minds of thousands, who would seek it as an £2 Dorado^ 
if admitted as a part of our Union. In one case, the master would 
alone seek a price and a market for his slaves— while, in the other, 
he would seek a more favorable location for them and himself. In 
the one case, free would gradually take the place of slave labor, 
without materially impoverishing the State — while, in the other, the 
lands would be depopulated, without a probability of a substitution of 
free labor. To illustrate this, let us take a practical view of the ef- 
fects of annexation upon a single State. I will take, for example, 
one of the noost ultra in the measure, South Carolina. How many 
of her planters would expatriate themselves, by emigrating to Texas, 
as an independent nation ? Not one in a thousand. Admit her into 
the Union, and the face of things is to them materially changed. 
We will suppose a planter has hye hundred acres of land, and one 
hundred negroes — that he values his land at thirty dollars per acre, 
and his slaves at five hundred dollars each. He can obtain land in 
Texas, under the same government and institutions, of treble the ac- 
tual value, for cultivation, at one dollar per acre. The value of the 
labor of his slaves will be more than doubled, by the quality and 
value of their production. The excess in value of the land which 
he sells, over that which he purchases, he can invest in new han^ 
and immensely increase his productive capital. Suppose his planta- 
tion incumbered, as most of them are, siich a change would be a 
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perfect God-send to him. Will not such an opportunity be improyed 
by all the young and enterprising planters of the State? It has al- 
ready, under the unfaTorable circumstances in which Texas has been 
placed, been improved to a great extent ; and most probably would 
be, to an extent that would beggar the State. How is the soil, made 
vacant by emigration, to be a<>ain occupied ? Certainly not by free 
labor, while the State continues to uphold slavery. Nor will it be 
occupied again by slave-holders, for they cannot compete with the 
productions of Texas. It must lie vacant, and the State be propor- 
tionally impoverished. These remarks apply, with equal force, to all 
the slave States, with thu exception of Mississippi and Louisiana. If 
the loss of the most valuable part of the population of these States 
would be likely to abolish or ameliorate slavery, we might look upon 
such a result with indifference — but it will have no such effect. The 
preponderance of slave representation, even under such circum- 
stanoes, will be maintained at any cost. The shackles of party will 
be m;>re firmly riveted th \n ever — and the South, regardless of the 
actual causes of her depression, will continue to attribute it to the 
prosperity of the North, acquired at her expense — and that jealousy, 
which is nowmarring our prospects as a nation, will be increased a 
hundred fold. 

The fact, that the Annexation of Texas will materially reduce the 
value of real property in the Southern States, appears not to have at- 
tracted the aUention of the friends of the measure — and yet, it is one 
that should have great weight I conversed, some time since, with a 
planter, who, about three years previously, had sold out his plantation 
in Alabama, and settled on Caney Creek, in Texas. He told me that 
he had sold his plantation at a good price, for negroes, and had pur- 
chased his present land at two dollars per acre. In his present loca- 
tion, he could raise double the quantity of cotton, and of a better 
quality, with the same number of hands. There was less risk in^ the 
crop, than in the best land in the States ; and the climate was as fa- 
vorable to the heulfh of the blacks as that of Alabama. Some of 
the planters, formerly his neighbors, were on the point of joining 
him ; and would do so at once, if Texas was annexed to the States. 
There is but little doubt that, if the objection of locating under an- 
other government was removed, thousands of our Southern planters 
would remove, with their slaves, to Texas. The effect, upon some 
of our Southern States, would be immense ; not only in the deprecia- 
tion of the value of land, but in the prostration of ever^ branch of 
industry. Amonj^ a free white population such difficulties are soon 
overcome, by the elastic industry of the people— but, in a slave State^ 
it is far different. Such shocks to the public welfare are seldom, if 
ever, recovered from. These views of the effect and extent of emi- 
gration, in case of annexation, are not a matter of speculation. The 
past history of the settlement of Texas is suffieient proof that tliey 
will be more than realized. 

The next point, to which I would call yoor attention, is the trade 
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of Texas. Much has heen said on the policy of securing that mar- 
ket for our roanufactures, and of the fear that England may secure 
to herself the trade of that country, by the offer of commercial prir- 
ileges. I acknowledge, not only the policy, but the necessity of our 
ohtaining the market of Texas for our manufactures — but, will the 
annexation of her territory to this Union insure the consumption of 
our fabrics to a greater extent than she would consume them as an 
independent nation? If her political position is materially to affect 
her consumption, the friends of annexation should show how, and in 
what manner — and yet, we hear nothing from them, but mere asser- 
tion. If Texas was in a position to admit the introduction of foreign 
roanufactures free of duly, or to grant to any nation a monopoly of 
her market, there might be some cause of lear — but, as she is bur- 
thened with a heavy debt, and, by her location, completely under our 
control, we are secure at least of a fair competition in her market. 
In the expense of transportation, we have largely the advantage of 
other nations ; and, in a similarity of tastes and associations, the 
strongest promptings to commercial intercourse. To show the prac- 
tical results of Annexation upon the commerce of the United States, 
it will be necessary to go into an examination of the present trade of 
Texas, to which I will devote my next letter. 



LETTER XV. 

March 15. 

Sir : — ^The trade of Texas was exclusively with these United States, 
prior to 1840. Nearly the whole was with the port of New Orleans. 
The goods shipped were such as are usually consumed by planters, 
with the exception of Tobacco, and a few other articles, intended to 
be smuggled into Mexico. Prior to the revolution, nearly the whole 
btjsiness of the country was transacted on the Brassos river. In the 
winter of 1834-5, one small vessel, of forty tons, did all the trans- 

Eortation between New Orleans and Galveston bay. Galveston 
iland, where the city now stands, was a barren sand-bank, with but 
one hut upon iu In fact, no chart of the bay had ever been made ; 
and its depth of water was only inferred, from the knowledge that the 
pirate, Lafilte, had made it a rendezvous for his vessels. The coun- 
try was poor— bnl little money in circulation — and the manufactured 
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«rticiai c0QNUiied wtie of tbe oonwar Uads. The nmnciise infliiK 
of emigratioD, mibiequeiitly to the reYolotbD, and the estahlbhinent 
of the towns of Houston and GalvestoD, created, as it were by magic, 
a larse cominercial trade. The attentioD of tbe merchants of France 
and England was directed to tbe trade of Texas. SeTeral English 
vessels were sent to Galveston freighted with bulky articles, for the 
purpose of obtaining cargoes of cotton. The arrival of these vessels 
was hailed as an era in the history of the new republic. Tbe specu- 
lation of a few merchants was heralded as a national demonstration-— 
and the utmost was made of it, by those then mterested in tbe con- 
templated project of Annexation. 

The result of these voyages was disastrous to those interested. 
The articles they imported could not be sold, in the quantities 
brought, except at immense sacrifices. No conveniences were to be 
had, for screwing or packing cotton, and no (acilities for loading ; 
and, from the total want of any banking institutions, the factors were 
compelled to purchase their articles with ready money, and in small 
parcels. Tbe vovages, in every instance that came to my knowledge, 
were ruinous. Meiny of these difficulties were, undoubtedly, incident 
to a new country, and may be obviated as. the countiy advances-— 
but there are others that never can be obviated, and which will effec- 
tually prevent a direct trade to Europe. I will state them, as they 
occur to me. The first and most important, is the shallowness of 
the entrance, the dangerous bar, and insecure anchorage of Galveston 
bay. No vessel of over three hundred tons, however favorably built 
for draught of water, can safely enter it it is well known that 
vessels of that class cannot be profitably employed in the transport 
tation of cotton to Europe, at any thing like the present rates of 
fireight. If a bounty was to be granted, by the British Government, 
of a penny per pound upon Texas cotton, it would hardly equalize 
the difference of the cost of transportation, between such vessels and 
our large freighting ships. The bulk of alt the cotton lands of Texas 
is south of Galveston. In fact there is but little land on the tributary 
waters of the bay, that is suitable for the culture of cotton. There 
being no port, at the south, that will admit a vessel of any burthen, 
the article must be sent to a port of lading by water. If so sent, the 
expense would be less to send it direct to New Orleaus, than to 
Gralveston. 

Another objection to a direct trade with Europe, is that, allowing 
the entire consumption to be of the manufactures of Great Britain, it 
would require but a small amount of tonnage to transport the supply, 
in comparison with that required to export her cotion. Consequently 
as the ships must come out comparatively empty, the expenses 
against tbe return freights would be creatly increased. But to un- 
deretand the subject clearly, let us look intfi the character of the 
consuflbere, and the nature of the manufactured articles consumed. 
Our Southern States have never been (in comparison with their 
population) contumera of DMUHufactures, to an extent any thing like 
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thoM of the NordL Weseldom hear of importing booses, located in 
slave States ; and never, unless they are in cities which have become, 
by position, depots for the business of free States. The slave popu- 
lation are seldom consumers of foreign fabrics ; and the demand for 
the white population, in slave states, is less than for the same number 
in a free State. Large as have been the exports of our Southern 
States, they have been compelled to depend upon the North for their 
foreign goods. It is but fair to presume that Texas, as a slave Slate, 
will be similarly situated. The demand for the finer fabrics will, for 
many years, be extremely limited in Texas. The principal articles 
consumed, along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, will be negro 
clothing, provisions, tools, cotton bagging, rope, &c These articles 
will be obtained where they can be had cheapest — and there can be 
no question that we can supply them cheaper, and of a better quality, 
than any European nation. Placing the direct trade between Texas 
and Europe under the most favorable circumstances, the consumption 
of European manufactures must be, for a long time, confined to the 
sea coast. The rivers that penetrate the interior are tributary to the 
Mississippi — and our means of communication must forever secure 
to us that portion of her trade. In regard to the Santa Fe trade, upon 
which much has been said, I will make but one remark — the pos- 
session of Texas will not benefit us in that respect. Although the 
distance from Galveston to Santa Fe is less than from St. Louis to 
Santa Fe, yet the distance from St. Louis could be travelled in one 
half the time, and at half the risk and expense. A railroad may be 
laid from St Louis, but never can be from the Gulf of Mexico. 
These are some of tlie reasons why a direct trade can never be 
advantageously carried on between Texas and Europe. What are 
we, then, to gain, in a commercial view, by Annexation ? Under 
any circumstances in which Texas may be placed, we must supply 
her with all the articles that she requires, which we can sell cheaper 
than she can bring them across the Atlantic. We do this, and no 
more, in our own slave States. If South Carolina can import cotton 
bagging cheaper than she can get it from Kentucky, she will do so ; 
and it will be so with Texas, annexed or not annexed. The idea 
that Texas will give a monopoly of her market to England, or any 
other nation, is absurd. Bad as her population has been represented 
to be, they are neither fools nor madmen. 

With these few desultory remarks upon trade, I will close this se- 
ries of letters on Annexation. I believe I have performed all I prom- 
ised, in my introduction. I have endeavored to condense, as far as 
possible, the information it was in my power to give, upon this mo- 
mentous question, and to avoid exhibiting any thing like party feeling. 
The remarks I have made are the result of seven vears connection 
with the trade and affairs of Texas, and an intimate acquaintance 
with her population. So far as my personal feelings are connected 
with Texas, I desire, and would contribute all in my power, to ad- 
vance her prosperity. As an independent nation, she will, at no 
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tant day, assume a high rank. As a part of our Vnion, she will sink 
into comparative insignificance. The annexation of Texas, if con- 
summated, would, personally, benefit me ; for I am largely interested, 
both in her lands and scrip. Yet I cannot, even by my silence, ap- 
prove of it ; for I view it as a measure disgraceful to my country, 
and sowing the seeds of civil commotions that will one day shake 
this Union to its centre. These -letters have been written as I could 
find leisure, without revision or study. They contain, as I believe, 
an unadorned statement of facts. To what extent they may influence 
the public mind, I leave to time to determine. If they can, even in 
the smallest degree, awaken my fellow citizens to the national peril 
involved in the question, I shall be amply compensated for my labors. 
The only proof that I can ofiTer of my sincerity in the opinions I have 
advanced is, that I have labored in secret, without the hope of fame 
or reward — that I have much to lose, and nothing to gain, by the 
course I have pursued. With my thanks to the. proprietors of the 
Atlas, for the large space in their columns which they have, from 
time to time, so generously allowed me, 

I am, sir, very respectfully, &c., 

LISLE. 
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HOW TO SETTLE THE TEXAS QUESTION. 



//a. ij9eC'"^li'<Ci(. 



DIBB.CTIONS.. . 

!■!.•, i --t 

I. To all Bead diu tract carefullf . 

3. Cat off Uie last leaf; attach tJie petition oo it hj paste or 
wnfen to one or more sheets of paper, and then get as lantj signa- 
tnrea aa you can to it ; men and iroinen on separate jetitions. 

S. Send the petitions, when signed, under, corer, directed to tuy 
tnisty member t£ Ccogiew, St Washington,. D. C if) u to nach 
Owroitf paMibteibydiefintMondaj'cfSMcnibar, IMS, the e««i- 
mencementof Itie semoa. 

A. G«t tba tract, or wme pext ^ i^ printed in an; religjpiti.w 
polilicid newspapen you can. 

5. If you CM write, put soqiothiiig on tbe an^ect <^ TQxaa i|iid 
dftveiy into any newspaper yon .can. 

8. To Slate Conam/tea- Appeint county codnrattec^ men pf HU 
parties or of no political party, in efeiy cqon^ in joui Sute, a^d 
•end them as many copi« of thit tiact at may be neadfnl. 

7. To CovTily Comnuttee*. Appcnnt town conmSttCM in every 
town in yourcoajities,andiend them as maqjr copies of the traot AS 
jB^ ba needfoL. 

' S. To County and Toaa Comi»ittte$. Have pnblic meetinga in 
your counties and towns ^sinat the admission cS Texas as «, sU*« 
State, and kt every man speak against it as the spirit DKuvea Inm ; 
kbA get signatures to the patilions at tlMMe meetings. PublidilliB 
Vomber of rignatnrosin tlie newiptipen. 

%. To Clgrgi/mm. Yoa an entreated in the name at God aad 
Christ to pray for tiw slave ; and preach at least one sennon gainst 
the admisaoD of Texas as a ilave State, as soon as may ba. 

10. To WametK. Circnlate the petitions, and get as many signa- 
larea amm^ yonr own sex as imsnUa. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OP PREE INSTITUTIONS. 




FxLLOW Citizens, 

Ths Texas qaestkm is jet undecided. Hiit questioii, so ftr 
18 it 18 of any importance to llie United States, or Meneo, or n — 
kind, is not wliether the people who are to inhaUt tiial Tast '^ — ^ 
^ue to be connected with this or that coantry, or to stand ii 
ent, but whether they are to consist of slaves and slaT« 
whether those fertile plains Shan in all coming time rejoice vnder the 
plough of &ee labor, \x groan under the nnwiUiii^ and onhleMad 
toil qH slaves, — slaves so rapidlj consumed bv their toil, that mora 
than half our present republic shall be turned into a mere Ckdnea 
coast, to keep up the supply. The qoestioD is, whether, v^ tw&Kt 
to fiHTtify the preaent most uniig^iteoas power of oar ilaTskilden^ 
boUi over thor slaves and the people of the free Stales, sUvezj 
dball be created anew, — and we ourselves do it, — over a vast 
country, where Mexico had abolished it 

Whether this or that mode of annexation is constitntional or not, 
•— win violate our treaties with Mexico or not, — wiU lead ns into 
war or not, — though tiiese are important questions, and perluma 
not yet irrevocably decided in the wrong, they are eompnatiwf 
insignificant They have been deeply discusMd. Hie daveholdan 
have carried many kA the opponents of slavery with them on these 
ouestionB, acting with apparent success on their old u rinci jje of 
amide and conquer. Let these questions pass for settlea. Slyl, the 
aU inmortant one remains, that to which we have referred above. 
The slaveholders, — whose, from first to last, the scheme of anneii*- 
tion is, — have thus far cunningly kept the discussion ahnoat vriiQlly 
away from tliat issue. They will use the utmost address to oqb- 
plete their ne&rious project without raising it But it is Ibe xeal 
question, not at an forestalled by any thing yet done, whidi, aifentlf 
or vocany, for weal or for woe, we, by our representatives at Wash- 
inston, must soon decide. ShaU what nine tenths of the slave- 
hcMders themselves acknowledge to be an almost intolerable ewe 
to our thirteen Southern States, and what we l;noto to be so^ to 
the whole country, be branded upon the vinin s(m1 of which Air- 
tean more States are to be made? Thank God, this is a qoestioii 




wlucb tlw people of tbe froe Sutea haT« jet the power to decide I 
'Wlulenr the opnions oT any oT tbem may be in regtrd to the 
annevadon of territory, b it not a Ubal npon them to mv tliat Iber 
win not unonuncMljr oppose tlie annexation of ilavayT Wliat la 
■lavery ? Let us look intendy at that point ftr one maaMat 

Slaverj- ■ a Aiadamental, total, aad entire violatioii of the oom- 
mon aenae and coouoon bonea^ maiim tliat k laba heo to mobs a 
baryoin. Withodt Us oonaent, it takea all that a man hv, even 
that which be cannot rigfateotial]> conaent to yield, and givea it to 
another, and thai other, for a^^^t daTerrprovidet, may be tba 
HMVt nnfit man in the world to receiTe iL l^rowing^ a man down, 
body and miai, ai a chattel, it labjecta him to the incident! of a 
cbattd, irith thii added expofOre to aril, that erery noble and np- 
mrd tendency of hia nature b tieaaoa against the anthori^ ander 
wUcli he it placed, and is lUely to be punished ai mcb. If it ever 



relations are sacrificed to slavey; the hoUeat ties that heaven can 
aaoctaon or the heart ean fed, are made to M asonder at the 
«jd^enciea of yr o ji e rtj r. Whips, chains, bramding-ircms ; all the 
infiictions which malice or reven^ can innnt, are within the 
power of the matter. The protectiaa cf life ia only Mminal, for, 

is yet to be bnng fiv doing so in SDroortof hit antbori^. Toteacb 
a slave the alpbabet it a crime. Ihos slave law blots out fitan 
him, at ddh dash, Ood's written word. Does practica mcUifr the M- 
TBrityoflaw? LoiA at the daily and booriy iBparatioa ol 



of sale ia ' at anction, in lota to suit the pnrchaser.' Are tbe cruel 
inactions neceatary to imjnre that fear which has to do all the 
mighty worii erf bc^e, in ewitjiw to the whole cf that labor, which 
produces tbe tobacco crap, ana the lugar crop, and the boasted 
cotton criH), of nnfraquant accorrence f Then they are the mon 
terrible when thej do occur. Is the brant of imperious tempetv 
and unbridled pataoD, which the ilaTea endni«, ■ light afiairr 
Remember the bowie-knife horrors between the whites uiemseWea, 
wUh which tie whole Sooth teems, and that between these same 
i4itea, wbcot law ita«If ia unable to restrain from butchering each 
odMT, and the slaves, there is no law whatever. 

The limits of these psgea do not permit even an allusiou to a 
tithe of the sios and mueries which now finm the accuiaed system 
of Southern opiprcMion. Earth groans with its abominations, and 
nature thiinka from the recital of them. 

Yet tfaia it the tytlem which the biaaen effrontery of the slave* 
hddan calls on us not merely to tolerate, but to extend and per- 
petuate, in tbe vast territory or Texas. 
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B« it fe they claim, that we hare nothing (o do with sIatbij 
amonff them, except to be bioodhoaQcb on tne tracks of iiigitiT«t 
from hhar. Be it, tliat the constitution binds os to be deaf ta ihm 
a£Pecting appeals of the slave, to be blind to his fetteis and tiba 
scars of the lash on his back. Be it, that the United States' ooa- 
sdtntion nullifies oar consciences and religion. 

Tet we will see, and we will speak when the question cooMi^ 
shall we be accessory to the crime of spreading, fiMtering, and per- 
petuating alaTcry in a new terriiorj ? 

This is the question now before the nation, and to be decided al 
the next session cf CongreB. Texas has now fonned a oonsUtntioiiy 
which sustains slaTcrr and makes its abolidon almost impracticablai 
This constitution she' now offers to our Congress to Tsdry, tiiat dba 
may become a star in our constella t ion. Are the pec^le of the 
North prepared to admit her ? Are they ready to ssftction sUTary 
and the dui>*e-trade, with all their horrors, to an unknown extan^ 
now and for future generations ? 

Under the fostenng win^ of this great nation, populatioQ will 
spring forward with a rapidity almost unprecedented in Texas, ^- 
tens of thousands of victims of the slave-trade will be carried tlieva 
from Msrybind, Yii^ia, and Kentucky. A new maiket will ciya 
fresh impulse to the slave-breeding energies of the northern auva 
States ; the African slave-trade, too, will aid, in spite of all laws, in 
supplyinff new subjects for the man-market. 

That Sub result will follow, is too obvious for arrument Is the 
North ready to become a partner in this iniquity f Have we lost 
our consciences and our hnmnnitv ? 

But the slaveholders seek in ^Texas not only a new onaricet ftr 
their slaves, but an accession to the slave power in Conmss. The 
free and slave States have each 26 votes m the U. & Senate. In 
the Hoose the free States have lft5 votes, the slave States 88. 

Hitherto slaverv has bound the Southern States so strong t^ 
getber that they )mve contrived by union and concert, vigdaaoe 
and politicAl sagacit}', always to defeat the North. Bui they Ihar 
lest new States to be fonned from the northwest territonr should 
overturn the balance in the Senate, and add to the strength of tiha 
free States in the House. If Texas can be annexed, tiieoala&oe im 
the Senate will turn in favor of slavery, and the free majority in tfie 
House will be diminished. Half a dozen slave States can 
be formed out of Texas in a few years. This vrill give dKwetj 
overwhelming majority in the Senate. 

Are the free States ready to deliver themselves im, bound 
and foot, to the South ? Will slaveholders use their power so 
gently and benevolently towards the North that we have nothing 
to fear? The slaveholders hnte the free labor of the North. 
They are jealous of our agncultural, commercial, and manufaetm^ 
ing prosperity, our increiii»in«r wealth, our free institutions. WiA 
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alt their bluster of cLivalrj', they ar« noither honest nor juat. If 
Texiu be annexed nv oced expect no more justice or mercy M 
their handii than ibey havo sbonn to tho davot and Indians. 

The most mDmealou.i question vhEch bns ever been brought be- 
fore the nujon aince the dtwlaration of independence, is now pre- 
sented. Shall the vmce of the United Suies be ^ven for liberty 
or slaverj"? EiHy in the next session of Con^^ress the Texan 
Constitution will be presented for ratification or rejection. Wheth- 
er it shall be ratified or rejected depends on the votes of menibcrt 
from the free State*. Wliat those votes will be, will be decided 
by the course pursaed by their conrtituentB. If the peojJe of the 
North raise a strong and clear vcnee of remonstrnnce, tiieir repro- 
sentatjve« tnust obey. 

In the subjoined report and revdutlons an attempt is made ta 
show irhat indeed admite of no dispute, that Texas is not annexed, 
much less its slavery, and that the true way to defeat the wicked 
design of the slnvebolders is to lav immediately before Congress an 
overwhelming cxprcsfflon of the will of the people. Every one into 
whoee hands these pages may fall is earnestly requested to give all 
the aid in his power by rigning, circulating and Ibrwarding remon- 

' Fellow citizens ! now ia the time for octioo. The North can Mod 
to CongreSB the names of mora than a million voters agunst the 
annexation of any more aliiveri-. U*e all your efTorts, and doubt 
not they will be succeaiful. Have confidence ia the conntrv — Have 
faith in God. 

We conclude in the words of the venerated Channing: 
" Every principle of our government and religion condemni 
slavery. Ifle spirit of onrage condemns it. The decree of the 
civilited world bas cone out against it England has aboli.shed it. 
France and Denmark meditate its abolition. The ch^o ia falling 
from the serf in Ruisiria. In the whole circuit of civih'zed nations, 
with the single exception of the United States, not a voice is lifted 
up in defence of slavery. All the great names in legislation and 
religion are against it The most enduring reputations of our times 
have been won by ressting it Recall lhn great men of this and 
the la.1t i^neration, and be they philosophers, philanthropists, poets, 
economists, statesmen, jurists, all swdlihe reprobation of slavery. 
The leaders of opposing rrfipioup sects, Wesley, the patriarch of 
Methodism, Edwards and Hopkins, pillars of Calvinism, join a* 
brothers in one solemn testimony against slavery. And is this an 
age in which a free and christian people shall deliberately resolvo 
to extend and perpetuate the evil f In so doing we cut onrtelvee 
off from the communion of the nations; we sink below the civilii*- 
tion of our age ; we invite the scorn, indignation, and abhorrcDce 
ofthe worid/' In behalf of ihc Committee for Massachusetts, 

SAMUEL E. 8EWALL, Cliainnan. 
ElIJSIJB WmOBT, Jr., Semlary. 
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Itii clear thftt as this conitittition ti to be mbtnitted to CongnM 
fi>r ill final aetiDn — ConoreB may eithsr apprgtre or disajmnm it, 
auj adaiit or reject tike Stale of Texas it ita pkanire, u'the cai»> 
etitution be not rcpablican, or contains proTiNOoi inoonvstent whii 
our syitem of ^veinnMiit, or flagTantljr unjnst— tliea the do^ of 
Coogresa to reject it is manifeat and imperadTC. It behig lotniut- 
ted to CoOgreM Ibr iU final action can mean nothing, ttmesa Con- 
greM i^ to have the right of rejecting aa wellu of acceptug it. 

The conBtniolioii pat upoh this clauw ii not a new one, but it 
has never been quei&oned, *o far m is known b; any who have ez- 
unined it. The Texaoa tbcosclvei to undentood it, and their 
newRMpen, trbea the reaolirtiona were firrt pnUi^ed auoaf[ tham, 
complained loudlj that Congress bad still uie P<>i^er of rejecting 
their application after they )uid presented their Btata comtitiitioD. 

The second condition confirms this view. It says, " Said Stale, 
wArn admilied into the C/eton," after ceding to the United States oil 
public edifices, fortificalionH, and a long list of other things, " shall 
retain ita pubUc funds," &c. &c. 

The exprenion " isAni iwbiatltd into Iht fStiwa," conld hare only 
been used, becsnse those who framed the resolution undentood 
that this reootution did not admit Tu:ibr. This clause too tbiloira 
immediately ikflcr the clause directinfi Ilic tnunmisdon of the Tex- 
an constitution Ibr tbo final action'of Congress — shoning beyond 
duputo, that the admisvon of Texas depended on the final action 
at Congress. 

It docs not admit of question, that if Congress does not accept 
the oonstitution of Texas, it will roniBin afon-tga nation. 

Hie dtuntion rt' Texas now. is in some reepccU rimilar M that of 
Missouri, after the dE^nccfdl act had licc-n passed, by whk-h the 
people of the territory of that name, were natborixed to form « 
Stale eonstituliun, without any restriction in re^sanl to slavery. 

After the Stata conititntion wiis formed, Missonrt applied for 
adniisnon as a St«te, and a joint resolution <^ both Hunsea ^Con- 
gress admitted her. 

But this resolution did not pa« as a matter of cbntee. It was 
strenuously reneted. It was carried in the Honse by a vote of 87 
yea.sto SI nays; and in the Sennte bj- a vote of 2H yeas to 14 
nave. 

In the case of IHlnois, sfUra rnnilar act hnd nothoriMd the fiiK 
mstion of a Stale constitcrtioo, end a State constilution had been 
fbnned anconliniHy. the lemhuion for tulmitting hers* a State, was 
still resisteil in the House, and piissed by a vote of 11 T yew, to 34 

If those resolutions had been rejerted, MiMouri and Dlinota , .^.^ 

wbnld stilt hsve r<>mained territories; aiul aeh.ingpofthree votes in ' ^''^k' 

the Monse, wonid have produced that renilt in regard to MiMOuri. 

It is not necctmry to r«cnpItulRte the gronndi on which the ad- 
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nmioa of tiiese two States wis opposed after tliey had been 
p TM s i y aothorued to form State coos tftuti oM. Hie eases an 
mentioiied that tbe loven of precedents may see that re s ista nce is 
still in our power, and faXkr iostified by what has been done on 
prior oecasioBS, nearij para&eL 

There is, however, one great difference between the situation of 
MisBOori and Illinois, and that of Texas* After ther were author- 
iaed to ic^m State oonstitation^ thej stall remained territories of 
the United States. Bat Texas, after ibraoing a State coootitiilian, 
still remains a foreign nation ; and nnless the reproseutatif cs of the 
noithera States, hereafter consent to admit her, she will ever re- 
main 80. 

The qaesdon, therefore, as to the admission of Texas as a Slate, 
is an open one; and the members of the next Congress are ent ir e ly 
independent and mfettered in acting on it by the resohition of tfcle 
last Congress. 

It may perhaps be suggested by the friends of Texas that the 
United States are under sooie honorary if not legal obligalaoB to an- 
nex her, in consequence of the resolution of Congress — as if than 
could be an Aoiiorar3r Mtgation to coounit a crime. But the tenna 
proffered were clear. The Texan constitatkm was to be snbniittei 
to Congress, and if Congress disapproTed it, then Texas should 
remain a foreign nation. The Texans know the feelings of the 
northern Stales in re||:ard to slaTcry, and know too thai the new 
constitution will bn irsmfril in rnnpfno. hnrsimn if i wh hmwIb sla n 1 1 
They have chosen to take their chance of the result They know 
too the rigfata and respoofdhiUties of the next Congress. It is, 
therefore, no breach of taith in the northern States to oppose snch a 
constitation. There has always been more or less opposition br 
northern representatives to the admission of new slave States. It 
would be a oreach of faith to our own consciences and to God, not 
to resist the adnussion of Texas as a slave Slate. 

But a class of politicians, who have hitherto opposed annexation, 
now sav that ftirtner resistance is hopeless ; therelbre let ns now anb- 
mit with becoming resijernation to the new order of things. Whh this 
unworthy and pnnllanimons suggestion, we have no sympathy. Why 
riioald we yield b^bre the battfe is foUy fought ? Are wn to tnkn 
it for granted that the new Congress will be asmean qiiriled aa ihn 
last ? That all the northern Democratic representatives wiUpRnn 
traitors, before they have been tried ? 

Congress will always echo the will of the people, when Atindly 
and strongly pronounced. Shall we assume that the great mi(JQti^ 
of the people of the free States acouiesce in annexation, hetea 
they have expressed an opinion on the subject ? Man can neivnr 
know beforehand the result of his efforts; that depends on an aiD- 
me Providence. But the path of duty is plaimy marked ont to 
him, and he must never cease to contend for right and joataoei bn» 
cansa he fears his efforts will prove nnai 




The miie of the peo{de need nothing m rniuA ta Ught. Tbo<^ 
many of tlie old pohiicaJ leaders have uken the wrong pnA, snd 
otlwre stand still, let us ^t have conQdence that the majority of 
oar fellow-cidieua wiU follow the true coime, whea it ii pointed 
out to them. 

A jigbt bi«aks out ia the North. Jobo F. Hftle, the only Da»- 
oCTHlic member of CoDgrem from New HampBhire who dared to 
reaitt aouexotjon, was in cooaequence prosdHW by the leaden cf 
his partj. A reutlt qiule unprecedeoled in New Hampshire hat 
fdlowed. He ba« twice succeeded in prttveattng the electioa of 
tbe regularlj nominaled I>«iiu>cratic caiulidale lor Congreas. Tho 
tbousanda of Democratic cltiEena of New Hampshiie wbo have 
Totod jbr Mr. Hala> indicate bow many of the party in that State 
bate ceased lo be the blind tools of the South. The fulure of tbe 
pro-slavery and pro-Texan CMididute of the Democratic party 
tends oIm Btrongfy to prove that a majoHty of tbe people of that 
Stale are wpoaed to annenation. New Hiunpahire h the State in 
which we ibould expeol tbe least feeling and the least effort in tikis 
cause. If she has done to well, what nmy we not expect from her 
malcr alales, who have not yet pro«trated themselves «o hunbly m 
sbe has betbro the shrine li southern oppressiou. Let as not tlieii 
deiipair. but strain evei-y nerve to brinj^ out sncb an rxprf linn of 
public foolinfr iu the free Statee agMtistthe extension of ^v«nr, 
as will oomp^ the obedience of their repreaeoUdses and diaka <a 
Texas. 

The means are obviooi. Let every one feel it his own penon^ 
duty to do lometliing in this cause. Let eveiy town and village be 
roused by lectures — let remonstrances to CoagtvK twalnit the ad- 
mauon of Texas as a slave State be everywhere circulated — let the 
clersy be urged lo pieuh reactance lo anDeiation and slaveiy w 
a rengions dnty. Let conventions of the j»eople be called in every 
State, to pve expresmon to popular opinion. Let every man who 
readn this address be sure that ne does something faimsplf to defeat 
tbe nefanous plot to sustain slavery. Many can addren popular 
assemblies i mnnv can write for the piiUic ; alt can ronverse with 
their friends — nil can sign petitions — dl can rote. If every man 
wbo tbinks right on tUs sul^pct, will only do his daty, annoxa^oA, 
may yot be defeated ; and the North be for Ihe'flnt time triompbanl 
in the great warfare between liberty and slavery. 

Tie committ<% have purposely abstained from discussing the 
Bubjecis of the violation or the constitution, in attempting to smuggle 
a Ibre^ nation into the Union by the legislative action of Concreas ; 
of the breach of our plighted faith lo Mexico, in endeavoring to 
bring into the United .States, territorj- which our treaties expressly 
place within the Mexican boundaries; or of the pmspect of war 
with Mexico; not becanse these questions and (Aber* connected 
with aoneiation, are unimportant or unseasonable, — but putly 
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becanae the oommittee had not time to diaciiM them fbllj, but aCfll 
more becaoae the j preferred to confine their attenti on to what wum 
can and ought to be done to avert annexation, presenting promi- 
nentiy the one greatest and fetal objection to tne meaanre which 
every man can understand. With these views, the committee 
recoomiend the adoption of the subjoined resolution : 

Resolved, That committees of not less than three from each State 
represented in tins convention, be now appointed, who shall act aa 
central committees in their respective Stetes, to expose the admis- 
sion of Texas as a slave State, with power to enlarge their nombers, 
not onlj from the Liberty party, bat from odier persons interested 
in the object, and to cooperate with any committees now engaged 
in the same coone ; 

That the State committees shall appoint committeea in eveiy 
coanty in their respective States ; 

That the coanty committees appoint town committees wherever 
it may be useful ; 

That the coomiittees publish and circulate as widely aa poaaible 
in their respective fields of action, one or more short traeta present- 
ing the reasons for opposing the admission of Texas, and the posn- 
bi&ty of defeating it; 

liiat the committees call county conventions on the subject 
throughoat the free States; 

That the committees circulate short remonstrances to Congresi, 
and that the following form be recommended unless a better can 
be found: 

* To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled, — 

The underagned, citizens of the State of , solemnly 

remonstrate aira protest against the admission of Texas as a State 
of this Union, for various reasons, but this especially, because its 
consdtation, as fer as it can, supports and perpetuates davery.' 

That as many of the remonstrances as possible be sent to Con- 
gress on the commencement of the next sesson, the first Monday 
of December next; 

That the committees address a circular to every derg^an in 
the free States, uigMig him to preach resistance to annexation and 

tUrvery as a rcdigious doty. 

SAMUEL E. SEW ALL, ^ 

JAMES APPLETON, V OmmiiUe. 

JOHN PIERPONT, J 



This tract may be had by sending orders, endoaing the 
money and post-paid, to E. Wright, Jr., 10 Court Street, Boston, 
at $1 per hundred, or $9 per thousand. Donations are also solicit* 
ed, to be directed as above, to promote the gratuitous diatiibataoa 
efdiatrwt 
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SPEECH. 



House of RepreMntatiTcs of the United States, January 6, 1R45. — ^The Joint Resolution for 
the Annexation of Texas being under consideration in the Committee of the Whole on the 
Slate of the Union — 

Mr WINTHROP said : 

I have very little hope, Mr. Chairman, of saying any thing new on the 
question before us, or of giving any new interest or force to the views 
which have already been presented, both to Congress and the Country, by 
the master minds of the nation. Certainly, I have not risen to attempt any 
formal res|X)nse to the challenge whicli was tendered me a few days since by 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Afl'airs, (Mr. C. J. Ingbhsoll.) 
That gentleman was pleased to call on me emphatically for an arffumeiit. 
He was particular in warning me against declamation. He would be con- 
tented with nothing short of an argument. Now, sir, I must be allowed to 
say that such a call, and such a caution, would have come with sometliing 
of a better grace from the honorable member, if he had given me the exam- 
ple as well a.s the precept. If he had " rcck'd his own rede," and had given 
to the House something better than a desultory string of bald assertions and 
balder assumptions, he might have thrown down the gauntlet to whom he 
pleased. But I nuist protest thrit it win a little ungracious in the honoriible 
member, to urge upon me the steep and thorny way of arguing a negative, 
after siumteriiig along the primrosti path of dalliance himself, with tlie burden 
of the atfirniaiive fairly upon his own shoulders. 

The honorable member from Alabama, (Mr. Pavne,) who spoke last, was 
somewhat in the same vein. " He would not entertain tlie House with a 
mere Fourth of July oration.^' He, too, wanted nothing but an argumenL 
Now, with all deference to the better judgment of the honorable member, I 
must be allowed to express a doubt, whether a good Fourth of July oration 
would not be one of the best arguments that could be framed for this precise 
occasion. When men seem ready to forget their own country, and to rim 
after foreign alliances; to disregard the feelings of their fellow-citizens, and 
expend their symiiathies u|x>n aliens ; and to look more to the. security of 
slavery than of freedom; it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that si»me remem- 
brance of the fourth of July; that some recalling and recounting of the 
early days, and the early deeds of our Revolution; that some remini;>cences 
of the period when Virginia, and South Carolina, and Massiwliusfnis, were 
bound together by mutual league, by united thoughts and counsels, by ecjiud 
hope and hazard in the glorious enterprise of Iiidependenrt* ; that some re- 
currence to the opinions, as well as to the acts, of our patriot fathers ; tlieir 
opinions about freedom, and about what constituted '' an extension of the area 
of freedom ;*' tlieir opinions, too, about slavery, in those days, when one of 
the greatest complaints against Great Britain was, fiot that she considered 
slavery an evil, and, having abolished it at great cost in her own colonies, 
liad expressed a wisli — (no furtlier harm) — a wish that it might be abolished 



throiichoiit the world. — bni thai i^he reirarded ii a> :\ip 5our«:e of a profitable 
traffic; iliai -1ip would rio» aurtor South Caji»!inri aiid Viririina to :^^oh^h it : 
and had even reprimanded a Govoriior of .South ^.'an»hn»ifor a-r^entinir to an 
act for that pi:rp>se: — it ?eejn.^ ic» lue. I «ftv. thai <ouii' <\\rl\ Founh of July 
oration a? ihi'?, wouhl he an arirJ'.rn»Mi: *'\i rv w;iv >uiT:i:.»l»^ and s^i-.fiiiiable. 

At anv rate. ih»» .^^trioier areumoni uf ihi< ci^so htlnn:!-? rlLrhifuIiv to iho^ 
m favor of t!ie ann«^xatNin. Il h»*lon:;j' i«.» tlin^H who !?fi.*k to a«-o«Mn}>vi?h 
this monieiiUiu? change* in our national cuiulition and our national idfn;iiy. 
Il bclonfirs to thoi»; wliu are di-N-ali-lit-d wiiii their c\i?tinir counirw and who 
are ready to peril it< peace, ii.'S lionor. ruid it* unitn, in order to obtain aiiotlier 
and an anipier theatre for their tran-jcrmiiini jxiiiioii^ni. It ia for ihcni to 
argue ihi.-? cjuts«iion. Ii :?= fur th»*ni to niukr a lm-i*. It i- f«»r then* to ^how 
the con5uni:nate pi»licy of the uieit-ure. It i? f«'r them, above all. tu prove 
Cheir Conrrtiiuiional power to acrouipli-^h ii. » 

As for u.<. Mr. (.-Iiainnan, wIki :?iM»k no chatiL'^^^ — wlio are conipni with 
our country' a« it is — who look to it.« au'i'ni»*ntation by interna! lievelopnient, 
and not l»y external acquisition — wluvf* only [Milicy it i? to iniprovt*. bniW 
lip. illui^trate, and defentl the huid and ih«* libertie? Wf^ mw ♦•njoy — weinisht 
well be excused from ar!ruinent< of any sort on "Such a subiecf. It would l»e 
enonsrh f«'»r u? to sit qui»*tly in our fv»at.s. aufl. wli-^n called on to g-ive our 
voice? upon these r»-sohiiions. to say of our cnunt»y. n- the old Bar«>ns of 
Enerland said of their laws, when tlin.atent.dwi*!! u-^urpation : yohtmus, 
rwlvmus, mutari! 

Sir, I desire to pr»'s? this point ujion th** consideration and upon the con- 
sciences of pentlenivn around me : and Uioro '^srpcialiy of those who. being 
as^ciated iHiliiically with ilie friends of antiexation. arc inhferstinxl ;o i*nter- 
tain doubt;: as to the constitutionality *'f the schcnif propc-sed. We have a 
Constitution. We have swnrn ti» tupport it. It is a C««nsiitution of limited 
powers — of specific irranis of ]M.»wcr. It dcclan*s in i:s own terms that "the 
enumeration of certain lij^hts shall not be constru'.-d to deny or disjxmi^e 
others retained by the people.'* It declares further, Uiat " the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the (.'onstiiuiion. nor prohibited by it to 
the Stale?, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the peojile." It is 
thus the duty of every man who gives hi> support to a meast*ire c»f lejrislation, 
to be convinced in his own mind that the measure ist>i»sitivelv Constitutional. 

km 

It is not foi Jiim to call for arsruments from others to prove it tmconsiituiion- 
al. It is not for him to find justification for his vote in the feebleness or in 
the silence of those wlio deny his jK»wer, bur in th** force and the convinc- 
ins: proof of those who maintain it. Still less is it for him to ad(»pt the ex- 
traordinan* doctrine advanced bvan honorable member from Alabama -'Mr. 
Belper,) who litis told us that, in case of cnnstiimional difficulty on this cpies- 
tion, he shoidd f»»Uow the maxim of IL>yle : •' Where you are in doubt. /(zA*e 
the trick r'* Northern gentlemen have often been chari^ed with latiludina- 
rianism in their interpretation of the Constitution. *nje\- profess to be al- 
ways in favor of a liberal construction of it. But they have never yet cur- 
ried their liberality to such a pilch as this. It may be the attribute of a good 
judge to amplify his jurisdiction ; but we hold it to be tlie duty of an houesC 
republican legislator, under a limited Govemnient like ours, to exercise no 
doubtful powers ; and to believe nothing constitutional widiout a reason, a 
^substantial reason, for tlie faith that is in him. 

/ am not at all surprised, however, at the dispc»sition which Las been rnani* 



feslQd in some quartera to shift the hurthen of proof, and to call for arguineiita 
from other?, iut^teHd of atteinptinsr to make a rase for themselves. Unquestion- 
ably the friends of Texas in this House have a heavy tiisk on their hands. Un- 
able to a^ree upon any plan amonsr themselves ; having extiausted every art 
for reconciling their discordant opinions ; ttie ultima ratio of a letter from 
the Hermitage, even, huvinir been re.*H)rted to in vain ; tht* old Roman cement 
having idtogeilier lost its ci»hesive quality upon this occjtsion ; their only Impe 
eeems now to be, that, bv throwing all their individual schemes before itie 
Committee, the blows of their «;nemies may prove mure etiicieiu tlian thi$ 
love pats of their frieiid-a, and may knock some one of them into a t^ha{)e, in- 
impress upon some one of them a color, which will secure fur it the suj)port. 
of a majurhy. [ have reason to think that the members from Massiichuseits, 
and the Northern Statics generally, are reliwi upon to perform a principal piir 
in this motdding and coloring process. It seems to be hoped that the Anti- 
slavery feeling which we are sup))osed to represent, will exhibit itself to such 
an excess, will be Ijetrayed into such an intemperate outbreak upon this ques- 
tion, its to embarra.'^s the |K)sition of s<jme of our Whig frietid.> i'toin tiie 
South, and either to cump« I them to vote for amiexation now, or to stimu- 
late the Slates which they represent to send back to the next Congress those 
who will. 

Such. Mr. Chairmati, is tlie forlorn ho]>e of the friends of Texjisat this mo- 
ment. I trust they will be disiip[K)int«M! in it. They have already elerted a Pre- 
sident under some such inliuence. But I rejoice to believe that they will fail 
in annexing Texas by it. at thl* session at least. I certainly, for one, shall 
minister to no such misihief. I have no hesitation in saying that I shall op- ^ 
pose the annexation of Texas, now and always, ujion the ground that it in- 
volves an extension of domestic slaver}'. No considenuions of National 
aggrandizement : no allurements of Northern interest and advantage ; were 
they even its real, as in this case they aresjiecious and delusive ; will ever win 
my a^sseni to an enlargement of the slave-holding territory of my coimtry. 
Nor .-ihall I hesitate to fpeak of slavery in comiexion with this question, if 
my time be not exhausted before I reach that topic in the order of my re 
marks. 1 sludl du su tinnly and fearlessly, as 1 have idways done in this 
House and elsewhere; but I shall do so in a spirit uf entire deference to th«i 
Conslinuion, which I have sworn to suppm, and which it is my tpecial pur- 
IX)se in thc«H! remarks to mainttun and vindicate. I shall speak of slavery, 
too, with the most unqualitied admission, which no Nordiern .<ftttt(5sman hoa 
ever withheld, that over slavery, as it now exists within any of the existing 
States of the Union, this(.io\ermi)ent has no nuumer of controf. 

No, sir, this question is not to be setUed in this manner, or in any manner, [ 
trust, at die present session. As often, indeed, as I reflect on its magtiitude. 1 find 
it difficult to realize that it is really and in good f^ith before us for decision. 
Certaiidy, Mr. Chainnan, it isimix>ssible for me to reconcile, with any views 
which I'entertain of the nature of our Government and the character of our 
Constitution, the idea tliat such a question as this can be decided fhially and 
forever, here and now. by this Congress, in this way, under these circum- 
stances. An irrevocable nicorix>ratiou into our Union of a vast foreign na- 
tion ; the natural izujion, by a stroke of the pen, of I know not how many 
thousimd Mexicans, and of all the other aliens who may have resided six 
montlis in Texas ; the admission of five and twenty thousand slaves into 
our country, in defiance of thai compromise of the Constitution and law< 



under which no slaves were lo be admitted after the year ISOS; the annex-' 
ation of a territory large enough to alter ali the relations and destroy all the 
balances of titir existing system. — of a capacity not merely for adding new- 
stars to our Consteilalioii, l»ui for disturbing the courses, and even changing 
the orbits, of those which are now revolving in harmony together, for turning 
them npiMi a new centre and towards another sun ; that .stich a measure 
should be initialed, carried on, and consummated as tins has l>een. and is 
now proposed to be, is, in my judgment, monstrous, monstrous iMnond all ex- 
pression. 

What, sir, is the brief iiistory of this me:isure ? Secretly and stealth- 
ily concoi'ied oriirinally by a President not of the people's choice, by 
an accidental occupant oi* the Executive chair; devis«'d l»y him for 
his own ambitious ends, and upon his own individual responsibility; — 
let me rather sav ifTrsf^o^ufil^ifitJ/. (for the historv of the last twelve 
or 6ftoen years has proved that our Republirnn President is the most 
irresponsible ollii-er known to thi» civilized world. and may do with impunity 
what would cost many a King his crown. ne«*k and all:' — rt-jecit^d emphaii> 
callv bv ib«- Sen;ii«», t«» wiioni, as a leciiiniate branch of the tr»-aiv-makins: 
power, it wits submitted ; u has now bi*en introduced into this House, after 
a single iiuuv's uflibrraiKMi Ii; -i Cuiiimiitee on lord^'fi Aj^(iir^\ nnd isalx^ui 
to be pressed to a decision with as little cen^nMsny as an act tc» jay :in aimual 
salary, or to esiahlisli a new jk»si route! Why, sir, if a were a :ij«*re cpiestion 
of Foreiijn r»»iulions — if it concerned no inicrcsi, atfecied no right, touched 
no prer<»gaii\e of our iwn American j.t*iiple, a cuiir.-e like tlii? would he ex- 
traoniinarv enoutrh ; l»iu. rearhinsr as this measure does to the verv simi of 
our own domestic atfairs. inlluencin?. as it will, the wiiole tlesiinv of our 
country as Um\r it< our country may survive it. such a mode nf pnH'«*ed- 
ing IS calcidated -o excite alarm in the breast of every reflecting piairiot. 

Mr. Chairnjru:, thfre are many distinct views to be taken o( this tmnsac- 
lion, either of whieh wn;IJ n;ure than exhaust the litib* time allowed us 
under the ln»iir rule. Tin p* is the E.Vf:rutv'f. virw of it; di^|>Ia\in£r as 
much of assumption ami usurpation, in all its civil and all iismilitarv' drvel- 
opments, :'S luis evrr siinializ'^d au equal j)»*rlod \\\ the hi-lory Oi tlh"* most 
despotic rubr in Christendom. There is the Diplomatic \ir\v of it; ex- 
hibiting a corn sjMndt'ncr which. 1 \cniure to -ay. has madf more than 
are willinir to acUnowied::*- it. blu-h, and cover their frn^es in shame, at such 
a degradation of I'ur iiarional character before the world. 1 am glad to find 
that even the iliairmati of the Commiitee on Foreisrn AtTairs (Mr. V. J. Ix- 
TiEKSoLi.'^ lias not been quit** able to suppress an intimation of disgust for 
some of thr State paper- and dijilomatic correspondence of the case. There 
is the Tf.can view of the (pirstion. too. Sir. I have never cherished any 
particular sympatljy f(»r the people of Texa.s. I have heretofore been rather 
inclined to agn e with (tovrr!K»r McDufRe in the views presented in an ad- 
mirable messai;e of his to the Legislature of South Carolina in December, 
\S'M\ ; in whici: he not only expressed the opinion that ** if we should admit 
Texas into <ii:r Uu'on while Mexico is still waging war against dial Pro- 
vince, with a view to re-establish her supremacy over it, we should, by the 
vtnj act Itself, make ourselves a party to tlje war," aid that we coidd not 
'* take this st»*p without incurring this heavy responsibility, tmtil Mexico her- 
self shrill rrcognise the independence of her revolted Province ;" but in 
whicli he said also, " 1 am utterly at a loss to tserceive what title eitlier of 



Ihe parties to ihis controversy can have to the sympathies of the American 
people. If it be alleged that the insurgents of Texas arc emigrants from 
the United States, it is obvious to reply that, by their voluntary expatriation, 
under whatever circumstances of adventure, of speculation, of hopor or of 
infamy, they liave forfeited all claim to ouv paternal regard. If it be true 
that they have left a land of freedom for a ianu of despotism, they have done 
it witli their eyes open, and deserve their destiny/* Perhaps this language 
is a little too severe, but I am clearly of opinion that men who have deserted 
their own country for a foreign soil, are not pre-eminently cntided to our 
freshest and most cordial sym{xithies. I confess, however, that rereiit circuni- 
stances have created something of reaction in my mind in regiud to the peo- 
ple of Texas. I cannot help feeling some sympathy with that people under 
the precise circumstances in which they are now placed; betrayed, as they 
have been, into so humiliating a }X)sture, by false pretences and false promises. 
Where has been the fulfilment of that promise which a President of tlie Unit- 
ed States, speidcing through his Secretary of State, dared to hdld out to them 
a year ago : '' Measures have been taken to as<*ertain the opinions and vi(.*ws of 
Senators ujwn ihe subject, and it i^ found that a dfftr constitutional majo- 
rity of two-thirds are in favor of the ineasure!'^ Sir, may we not begin to 
enieruiin a ho})e that the {»ei)ple of Texas will aw ake to scjnie respect for 
theuiiH^lves under the treatment they have received, and will no lontrer suffer 
themselves to be duped and trifled with either by Pres»idenl.s or Congresses? 
If they would smnmon up something^ of a just nationtU pride, repel all fur- 
ther overtures to annexation, expose aUthf arts and intrivrufsby which they 
have been seduced^ and resolve to maintain their stand its an independent 
nation against Mexico and against the world, the ^' (jiod speed'' of all good 
jnen would go with them, ^rhere seems to be some probability of such a 
movement. The chairman of the Committee on4*'oreign Affairs has warn- 
ed us of the danger of delay. " There is nothing to be dreaded," siiys he, 
" but delay. Delay is inuninenlly dangerous.'' And why is delay danger- 
ous \ Because, says he, " there must be in Texas a great deal of per- 
sofud selfish opposition to annexation. Many eminent men may oppose it,^^ 
What a confession is this I So we are not only to get the start of the sober 
second thought of our own American ])eople u\H>n this question, but of the 
peojJe of Texas too ! We are to take a snap judgment on the willingness 
of kith nations to enter upon this fatal marriage ! 

But 1 turn to even graver views of the subi<*ct. When the measure was 
originally reported from the Connnittee of which I have the honor to be a 
member,.! denounced it off-hand as unconstitutional in substance and un- 
constitutional in fonn ; as in violation of the law of nations, and of theirood 
faith of our own country; as calculated to involve us in an unjust and dis- 
honorable war; and as eminently objectiontdile from its relations to the sub- 
ject of domestic slavery. The honorable member from Alabama (Mr. 
Payne) has been pleased to denominate this my manifesto, and luis done 
me the undeserved honor of considering me the sjxikesman of my party in 
pronouncing it. I spoke for nobody but myself then, and am autluirized to 
speak for nobody but myself now. But I repeat the i.»xpiessions «h»lib*Tately 
this morning, and shall take them as my text in what jeinains of my hour. 

And, firet, Mr. Chairmtm, I am one of those who deny the authdrity of 
this C^vernment to annex a foreign nation to our Union, by any process 
whatever, short of tlie general consent of the people ; certainly by any mode 
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leas formal ilian that rft Muired for an amendmeni of the Constitution. Gentle- 
men tell us thai this jwin * ^'«'^'' settled by th»*piirrha?e of Louisiana and Florida. 
No, no, sir, it was not 5*etiled by either of those cases. What said Mr. 
Van Buren in ISiT ? Wt/at said Mr. F^orsyth. exTiresJsinff. as he undoubted- 
ly did, the result of the dei Jberatiuns of Mr. Van Buren's entire l.'abinef 7 
His official reply to Mr. M»'mcican Hunt has beon nUen quoted, but cannot 
be too often held up before the eyo? of the jvople : 

**Thc question of t!n' ar.'iox itK»i of a f'.'rti^r. :r. !•?;-■ rJtn* Su'e t"> ihe lV.i!»/d ?*-i:«^£ hi£ 
•never hcfopp Wtn i>res«?r.ud i-^ th:*- G«n«»r»'r..-n'. ?.?•.. c »hr ;«<!•"•:'•!'»;. '.f Th'^ir C'^bstitu'i*'.,, xwo 
Urge addiuoiis huv*: .it-t i. aiddo u» tl.fi doiimin '^risrinaliy «.'iiuni<*d l»y tht* United Suae*." • • • 

"The circuir.s:u;ii •» . i.«*N*v.tr, ••:* I'luir i.-cAsz •-•'.•.•' 'iu' th'5>.«t:.-»sit.«..s »»i' FrAr.C' cu;«i S:%.i:: . .ciu 
llicrd'ore depfr.Ja!.-: i»:i :!.» i.;':n'i'»!iMii C'»\f :i,nini*>. p.-n-itriJ :ii.^«««.' tnii isivii'mi! Hi.ittr..il y -i.:"- 
frpenl froiA tlia: \vh. 1. woald :)»;*s»i>'s«vit#^.1 i.y »ii«? qut:s*i«"»:: ••!* tuv aiinexazitU: *^( Tvxa-*. ' The 
latter is a Stato. \i .ih ;ii. imi'/pciuif :.: C'»v»t; in* lu. a-kn^Mitdiifrd iif Micii oy 'lit Ui;i!t-a SLi«e*, 
and claiming: .•. :crri:'.»ry !•• y«»i.J. lUiv;:;:. '•^.ira»r.:i:: ..;., :Ke ir^*"i» '-^utd *.y Kr**. t ... :i.'. :rr...y 
of the 3l>ih of April, f'^rt.'i" WLttU-r th.. C..»i..>'itui.«»!i of tli»- l''.iV«! S\V»r< .'••:::< rur''.a>i tiff 
annexntion of >ii.'!! a Sta'.r. ..:..!. if so. i:i 'a!.<iI Ti.tuii-.'r tliii: ••':!_•«•••*. iK m r«? fti**. ted/aff •/•.€*- 
tions. in t!ie o:'J.:io:. yf iht Pn si'-iruL tt u-/.;ji or iri^-xnediT: :, uii'icr exislirvi: cir<:-..iri!tidi».>r*. u» 
agitate." 

Here i.< no pr*^»*»ncp of fho r'vzht tn anur^x. and murh le<> to rr-ann-^x. 
Texas under ihe Loui-iaiKi «ir rioriiio proO'»d»^nT«. H»n?i? not a word about 
Texas havinsr bet^u s'lrrifi-cd by ili» KlMiida ir'-aiy. The Texan ii^rriJoiy i? 
declared lo he " //' * out/, liii'i^ii i'«'rd»'iini: on. ili»» rt-jiion ce«ied bv Fr:tii«'e 
in the treaty of the 3nrh of April. ISK]." T!io Louisiana and FU»rida pre- 
cedents me ilerlared lo U* '• nic'ieriitlly ditVermr' from the question of \he 
annexation of Texa-?. And the point i.^ e\■pre^:*ly prop>?ed, a^ one for 
doubt, to Stiy the li-iisi, whether il;e Cuurtiiuiion ever cont».in[Jaied the aa- 
nexaiion of such a Slate. 

Bui who are ihe pt.T:«ons who declare so inipaiiently. ihat the conMitutJon- 
al power of Cong^re^s to asiuex Texas has been .-^^^trled by precedent ? They 
are those who deny the authority o( preceiient up'^n e\er\* other «.pie lion 
but this. Tiiev are thost- bv wh^»ni th** idea is uttt»rlv rejected and (itTiiied. 
that the sisruatures of Washinirton ami Madison to the •'liMrtt-rs of a Maiional 
Bank, and the existence of ^iich an iiHtitution fiir forty years, are to be con- 
sidered as settlina: the constitutionality of its incorpi>niiion ; luid who are 
hailing the re-establi?hnient of the Subtreastiry sysiem as n refurv to th*» 
Constitution — as a restoratii>n of tiie t government, under the au«piivs of 
Jackson and Tvler. to liiat state of or'trinal i^uri«v from whi''h it was cor- 
niptly iK*rvertf»d bv Wa^liingion and >huii?o!i! (.'icero tells us of scniie oc- 
casion on winch tfi»* Roman au-iurs could i.o: look each other in the face 
without laughing ; and it wouM be even more iuijios.'sible, 1 should imagine, 
for those initiated in the mysteries of the pvrity of either i»en. Jackson's or 
Mr. Tyler's administrations, to preserve their gravity at siuh an idea as this. 
But wlio. a^rain, are those who maintain so stoutly the binding oblijration of 
precedent on this occasion ? They are those, in jxui, Aiho are jusi ready to 
make a new attempt at nullifying' a protective tarilF, akhough ilie preamble 
of the tir-si RevfMuio Law ujK)n the statute book lieclures, that liie encourage- 
ment of doiiivstii* industry was one of iis princifKil objecis, and alihough 
every President of the Uiiited States, from \\Whiiigton to Jackson mclusive, 
has piu his name to bills or uiessuges distinctly rt • ognisiiig the ^iune principle ! 

S;r, I am no despi.stfr of precedents. For the deliberate decisions of our 
early Congresses and Cabinets ufK>n questions of constitutional inteniiun 
and iutejj'i elation, 1 entHnaiu the most defereniiai respecL But for the Lou- 



isiana precedent, even if it were not " materially different" from the ques^ 
tion before us. 1 profess to entertain no re8i)ect whatever. If it be a prece- 
dent for any thing, it is a precedent for the successful violation of the Con- 
stitution, and not for its just interpretiition and execution. It is of that school 
of political morality wiiich declares that " where there is a irilL there is a 
way." It belonij? to the Hayle principle of action — "where you are in 
doubt, take the trick." 1 :?ay this in no spirit of di.srespect to Mr. Jefferson. 

Every body knows that Mr. Jefferson himself admitted tliat, in the acqui- 
sition 01 Louisiana, he had done '^ im act beyond the Constitution," and tliat 
he re])ealedly besought his friends to procure die adoption of on muendmeat 
Co tlic Constitution to ratify the act. His views were such as no uupreju- 
diceil mind can resist. '* When I consider (said he) that the limits of th«^ ■ 
United States are precisely lixed by the treaty of 1783, that the Constitution 
expressly declares itself to be made for the United States, I cannot help be- 
lieving that th<' intention Wiis not to permit Congress to admit into the Union 
new States which should be formed f/ut of the Territorv', for whicli and un- 
der whose authority alone they were then artintj. I do not believe it wag 
meant that they might receive Endand, Ireland, Holland, &c.. into it." 

And who can doubt that Mr. Jefferson was right in this judsnnenl ? Who 
can imagine that the people of 1789 intended to make a Constitution for 
any country but their own countrv' ; or ever dreamed that they were giving 
authority to their temporary Representatives, to yoke them in, to bind up 
their fortunes forever, with any foreign nation, which, by its scrip or its land 
warrants, or by any otlier influence, worthy or unworthy, might have obtaiiied 
favor in our Legislative Councils? 

The honorable member from Alabama (Mr. PaYne) considered this whole 
miestion settled by die express authority of Congress to ''admit new States." 
iiVen his inierpreiation of die Constitution, however, would not cover the 
present proposition. Here is territory to be acquired, as well as a State to 
be admitted. Indeed, the resolutions reported by the Conunitlee of Foreign 
Affiu'rs make no pretension to admitting Texas, or any (xirt of it, ei^a IStaie. 
A'or do either of the pending amendments. They propose a mere acquisi- 
tion of tiTriiory ; and annihilate Texas as a State in die very act of annexa- 
tion. Bui die whole history and context of the Constitution forbid such an 
interpretation of the power to admit new States, as the honorable member 
contends for. At the time of die formation of the Constitution there were 
large territories belonging to the States, or already ceded to the nation, out 
of which new States were to be formed. The Constitution itself was to go 
into effect whenever ratified by 7mic States, and there was no knowing how 
long the otlier four of the oli thirteen might hold off. These views are 
amply sufficient to fulfil tlie reasonable intent of the clause giving authority 
to tulmit new States. More than that, a proposition wiis expressly negatived 
m tlie Convention by which the Constitution was framed, by a voU^ of eight 
States to three, declaring that " the Legislature of the United States shall 
have power to erect new States within as well as without the territory 
claimed by die several States, or either of them, and admit tlie same into 
tlie Union." And this was die very last vote before the adoption of die 
clause in its present form ! 

An attempt iuis been made to derive an inference in favor of Uiis proceed- 
ing from die ardcles of confederation, and to represent the power to admit 
new States into the Union as a mere extension^of tlie provision by which 
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Canada and other colonies mic^ht have l)een admitted into the old conf^eracy. 
But no such inference can b? sust^iineu for a moment l»v anv one who looks 
to the conifmporaneous con:?iruiiion of this clause of the Con^'titulion by 
Mr. Matlison, in the Federalist : 

" In thr article« nf Co:it\!d«»r:.ii«in (Fays hp» no pn»vi«iicin is found on ihia im|K»rtAV]: jsubieri. 
CAXioda was to bi* admitted or* risni, or. hf>r jouiing :n tho nit-ib^urts <•;* ih<: Unitt-d Sur>..<, .ind the 
other Co/ofiies, by which w.rt* evidently niciiii. the oiiur Criiish CiMOiiit-^ii. at the d..<t«:rt:tion oi 
niue Slates'. The e\eiiUia! (dtabil^h^lcllt c»f Afir St'ites. secin."? to havt» licrn ovorMok'.d ^y the 
compilers of that instruincni. AW iiuvi- sten th*- ihom vt.nioncc uf t}:u$ t»n;tsMtin, and th<^ as- 
sumption of puwer iuio whirl: Ci-:Jirr<->s iuiv*.- i-otn led by it. W;ih £;rt..ii pDpntiy, ihcrei'orv, 
h&R the new ttysf'm .«i:ppiud the- delVct. Th** i^oiicr.ii pp«\i»i!i'»i., that .mo in w Su-.t^s shal! oc 
« formed, without the roMcurrrnoc of thr tVdfrai aiirnori-y and that of th'* Sta'ts conccnicd. is 
consonant toUie primiplep which oush; tn p^vt n. ^-t-.^-.h tran^aotiMIl«:. Tht: jitiriicular }>n*caution 
against the erccfion (^f iicw Staits. by tru- {.iriiuci oi' .i :>:a:f witiKiui i:.<$ coniient, quiets the 
jealousy of th(; iiirjjcr Stat* .-• : .'uj ih.a ni' :}.•. snviil r :.s i^^iuicd oy a like ] n-'.itu'.i'^n vUiajsia 
junction of States w:!h«)m th»'ir crr:j!«v.t." 

Here. sir. i:« the wli'»le conunfiitary on the power to admi: n»'\v States, in 
the celelira»t?d work by whirli ilu- t.'on<titiition was exjilaiueil and recom- 
mended to tho People. How fiitin-Iy I: iir j:iitiv<'> ihe jJea of any analogy 
between this artioli* of the (.'onsiiiution and the Canada clause of the con- 
federation ! II«»w distinctly it itsstTis iliO dilTeri'nce bc:wc'.*ii adniiuing forciiru 
colonies and admitting new SiaiLs! How plainly it implies diat the States 
to be admitted were to be literailv ^nr SUiics. cstat-Iislied on our i»\\n Na- 
tional Territory, and uniler our own national auihoriiv I Who can believe 
for a moment, after readlnir it, that the ailmission of foreiirn States was within 
the most remote contemplation of those by whom the provision was framed ? 
How coukl Mr. Madison have omitted ail allusion to such an idea. if. in his 
opinion, it were embraced within the l»'giiimate construction of the clause! 

Sir, there are other passaijes in Mr. Madi-on's masterly essays upon the 
Constitution, equally conciusive as to the tmderstandinii of the framers of 
the Constitution. ^Ve all know that one of the srreat objections arraved 
agamst the establishmeni of our National Government in 17^*1^, was drawn 
from the extent of country over which it was to operate. Not a f»*w of the 
people of that day considered it imp<»ssil»!e. that a reptiblican system could 
be rendered effective, even throug-hout the whole of iiie territory which we 
then po&sessed. One of Mr. Madison's nplies to this objection is full of 
significance in reganl to the constitutional (piesiion whi^'h we are now con- 
sidering. 

**.\ aeccirid oU-icrvation to be made. (.^y.'« he i.-,, thaitiiC imnu:di4a*:o:>jtct ot the Federal Con- 
stitution. L? to !»ecure the Uiuou nf *,i »- 'Jiuum*!! :.r;mi;i\f. Staus. which wt. k'K-w lo be j-ractica- 
ble; and to add to th#»m sii< h nther 5>iJ»te.s. as may ars*- ir thr-ir own b<>s«-»ni.<, or in their neigh- 
borhoods, which we Ciuinot douoi to in. equally pnn'tioabie. The arrunffeincni* that maybe 
necessary for Uiose aiii^iCH ar.l fraoiii>as nf oct itnitnry. wiii'*h iie on our noriiiwes'tern frontier, 
must be left to those whom further discowrie^s a!.d txocrie.'ice will render more ciiu:d tor the 
task." 

How irresistible is the inference from language like this ! The object of 
the Constitution is stated to be. to secure the union of the existing States, 
and to add to them suck other States as may arise t/i their oitn basofns. or 
in their neit^^hborhoods ; while the only difficulty which is contemplated, is 
declared to be in relation to *' tiwse angles and fractions of our territory 
which lie on our northwestern frontier.-'' 

1^ There were compromises entered into, also, at the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, utterly mconsistent with a construction such as is now set up. The 
slave basis compromise, which has been so often alluded to of late, and which 
Massachtisetts has been falsely accused of a design to>'iolale, because she saw 
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fit to exercise her constitutional prerogative of proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution, was arranged with unquestionable reierence to our country as it 
then was. There was no Ijouisiana tlien. There was no Florida then. 
The great Northwestern Territory had been dedicated to human liberty for- 
ever, by the inunortid ordinance of 1767 ; an act which proved conclusively 
what our fulhers understood by '- an extension of the area of freedom." 
Slavery was nowhere regarded as a blessing; was nowhere proclaimed (as 
it has recently been prochiimed by the Secretary of State, in the correspon- 
dence to which this subject has given occasion) ^^a poUtical institution, essen- 
tial to the peace, safely, and prosperity of those States of the Union in which 
it exists.^' Its gradual extinction, on the oilier hand, was hopefully and 
confidently predicted. It was supposed tliat, as long as it continued, a great 
and growing^f>rcponderance would be secured to the free States, and the 
threeJifUis principle was admitted upon this understanding alone. This, at 
least, is mv reading of the history of those times. 

Mr. Chainuan, the Constitution of the United States ceases to be tliat 
Constitution ti) which the States have assented, both in relation to this and 
to others of it.s provisions, when its authority is thus extended beyond tlie (»ri- 
ginul sphere for which it was designed. That instrument is as essentially 
chang<Hl by a change of its parties, as by a change of its provisions, and tlie 
flame jKiwer is alone comixHent to both. It ik» for the people alone, not by 
the equivocal expression of a Presidential election, but by the solemn foruis 
prescribed by their own Constitution, to siiy, whether they will admit new^ 
members int(» their copartnership, iuid upon what terms. Nay, I doubt whether 
even uw amendment of the Constitution, ratified even by threr-fourths 
of the States, ought to be considered as forcing tlie other fourth to submit 
to a measure of this sort. The annexation of a foreign nation to this 
nation, or of this nation to a foreign nation, is a change of our country 
as well as a change of our Constitution. It is bringing us into a.*^sociation 
with those with whom we have never agreed to be associated. It is a new 
compiict, into which each individual State ought to have, and has ^ the right 
of saying for itself whether it is willing to enter, as fully as each State had 
originally the riglit of saying whether it would enter into the compact which 
now binds us together. If ever there was a question which appeeiled direct- 
ly to State liif/his, this is it; and it will be a mockery to suggest the exist- 
ence of any such rights from this time forth, if this measure can be consum- 
mated in defiance of them. Mtt<sachusetts is not accustomed to indulge in 
threats of disunion. They are the abundant products of otlier soils. She 
loves the l^nion. In her name I would say, let the day perish in which it 
shall be said ^'M?> Union is dissolved ^ let it not be joined unto the days 
of the year ; let it not eoine into the number of die montlis ! The language 
of her excellent Ciovenior, in a message received by tliis morning's mail, is 
the language of all her citizens: 

" MiuKichiifietts as n State, has ever maintained, and ever will maintain, the whole of the 
Constitution of the United States. All her people love and renpect it. Hard and unequal us 
ahe considers this feature of that honored inNtrumcnt, she will Iww to it with reverence so long 
as it remains the supreme law of the land. She regards all the cruaranties of the Constitution, 
whether they relate to the institutions of the North or the South, as equally binding upon every 
member of tlie Union. She will stiuid by the Union and the Constitution as they were formea, 
let thcin be assailed from what quarter they may, and witli inviolable fidelity perform all her ob- 
ligations towards them.^^ 

Massachusetts desires the establishment of no new confederations. Her 
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sons would 00 to the formation of another Government, as die ancient Jews 
to tlie building of the second Temple, not without many tears attlie reniem- 
branre of die tirst. But, :«ir, tlie L nion which they love, is the Union as ii 
is. And if there be any tiling wliloh would sliake diat attachmenu any 
thing which would absitlve her and all the States? from dieir owed allegiance 
to the Constitution, it is preci;$ely ;ucli aii act a? is now before ui». It. may 
leuiain to be :«een« after lis cuasummaiiun, whetiier any o( die Stales' will 
claim die advauiuge of .*^uch an absohiuon. 

I come next, Mr. Chairman, to a on^id^mtion of die mode in which the 
anneraiion of Texa^ is now pro[>>:8».*d m be arcompli^h^d. The forms of free 
government have often betn said to :«urvivp tlie ?ul>!^lance; and I fnisf that 
not a few of ihos*.* whnare w*ilhnjr to ado{>t this measure in the al>s«Tra.;t, will 
reftise to unite for diut purpos»» in any {vilpable infro«'Tion of* oon-tituii«nial 
fonns. The resolurinn r»»p*in*Hl by the Committee on Foreign AtfVdrs is. in 
my judirmeiit. sucli an infmotion ; ?•) palpable and ?o plain, that.ii;s the vene- 
rable Gallatin has said in his letier of last month, '"one mav wi.U fear roob- 
scure that which is self-evident, by adding any argument to the simple recital 
of die constitutional provision, and ttf lii*.- projxised resohnion.'' 

Sir, if there be any riling olear trom the distribution of jiowors contained 
in die Con^utuiion. it i* il»p» tlii- i;o«:-.. iinrf no authority whatever to make 
a treaty, cvjiipaci, ijarginn. beiilem»:ni. rail ii wliat you will, with a fon*isni 
Power. This Hi»use mav be, and often is. railed on to caiTV om a treaty 
already made, by the appropriarion of money or otherwise ; and gendemen 
mav differ a? to how far wp iiave anv dis«:retion m such cases, and how far our 
obligation is si)ecitic and jxisiiive to fullii the provisions of a treaty. But. 90 
for as the makinsr of the treaty is con«emed. the whole power Is witli the 
President and Senate. •• The Pressdent shall have {lower, l>y and with the 
advice and consent of th*^ SMuite. to make treatie.**, ]>rovided two-thirds of 
the Senators pre^eiu concur." Tins is the language of the Constitution. 

And what are fr^aties ? '• A trratv, sav? Thomas Jefferson in his manual, 
is a law of tlie land. It rliffers from orher laws only, as it must have the 
consent of a foreign nation, bein^ but a contract with resivct to that na- 
tion." 

" The essence of the leeislauve aurhoritv, savs Alexander Hamilton in 
he Federalist, is to enact laws, or, in other words, to prescribe rules for the 
cgulaUon of the society ; while the vx*»cution of the laws, and die employ- 
ment of the common strengch, either for this purpose, or for the conunon 
defence, seem to comprise all the functions of the executive magistrate. The 
power of making treaties is. plainly, neither the one nor the other. It re- 
fates neither to the execution of tht- sutisisting laws, nor to die enacuneni of 
new ones ; and still less to an exertion of the common strengdi. Its obUets 
are contracts leith forei^i nations, wliicii havt* the force of law, but derive ii 
from the obligations of good faith. They are not rules prescribed by the 
sovereign to the subject, but a:sreenM:'fUs between sovtfreisrn and sovereisn,** 

Such is the constitutional provision, and such is its interpretation by the lead- 
ers of the two great parties to which the adopdouof the Constitution gave rise. 
It is thus die ^^enate alone, the body in which the Stares have an equal suf- 
fnfge, guarantied to them forever, which can alone ad\'i.-c and consent to the 
rauficapion of any compact with a foreign nation ; and that body must do so 
by a tirO't/iirds vote, or not at all. The doctrine of die ConstituUon is, diafr 
one-third of the States, though die smallest in die Union, if they can obtaia 
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a sinsfle vote from any other State, may forbid any alliance or compact what- 
ever with other Ciovernnients. The doctrine of (he Constitution is also, that * 
the functions of tins House, and(»f the Legislative Congress of which it is 
a branch, iM.><L;in and end with donieniic lesrislation, and reach not one incli 
beyond our own establisbiKl national bouuduries. There is no other par- 
tition line whidi can be drawn between the legi$>iative power imd the treaty- 
making power: and. if that line be once overthrown, all distinction be> 
tween the two departments is at an end. Yet here we have before us the 
phiin and undi^^js^uised }>ro)H.isition to enter into a compact with another 
nation ; a com (met which has already bf^en submitted to the Senate as a 
treaty, and which has been rejected by them as such. Tha chairman of the 
Commitfec on Foreign Allairs has. indeed, erased the word (rvatyiTom hitf 
resuluiiuns, and has substituted tlie word sftilefpcnl. The honorable mem- 
ber from Ohio, too, in his amendment Jias omitn^d the word settlenteniyand 
hjis substituted the {parenthetical phrase Tixas constnthig. But neither words, 
nor the omission of words, can alter thin^rs. N<»r can consent give juri.«dic- 
tion. J3oth resolutions relate to lands, to laws, to property, to {persons, out of 
our own territory; and both attempt to do that which cannot be done with- 
out the coNseiU of another Government. No man pretends that this is not a 
transiictidn to which there are two i)artie.s ; one of them, the United States 
of America ; liie other, an independent foreign nation. No man pretends 
that i)oth tliese parties must not agree togetlier, and make a com];)act or 
bai-gain, in order to render tlie* transaction complete. The chairman of 
Foreign AHuirs iuus expressly stiid, in his i>pening speech : "• As it is a bargain 
or contract widi anodier country, it seems to me that an arrangement, care- 
fully dii^esied, with the agents of that c^iuntry, auihori/.cd (u/ hoc. must be 
thti best uKMJe, if not the only one." This admission determines the whole 
({iiestion. It makes the transaction a treaty ; a treaty, it is true, anomalous 
in its character; annihilating one of its parlies; transcending the jwwers of 
die oth(?r; but still a treaty in form, a treaty if any thing. And it gives to 
these resolution? die character of a bold and in)blushing att(»mpt to break 
down the barriers of the Constitution by overdirowing the legitimate authori- 
ty of the Senate. 
• And, Mr. Chairman, when the Senate of the United States is thus about 
to be dcirpoiltd of its peculiar prerogative, for the accompli,-hment of this 
puticular act, it may not he amiss to recall for a moment, in th<; langutige 
of one of the Fathers of the Constitution, the views with wliich that body 
was constituted, and that prerogative conferred upon it: 

" A fiftii d<;Mideratuin, (said Jtuncs Madibon.) iliustniting the utility of a Senate, is the want 
of a due »eufv of national rliarartftr. An nttciiiiiin to ihf- judcnK-nt of cith<T nations, is im- 
fwrtanr to every <^.»verninent, for two reasonfl: t!ie on« i«, that. Independently of the merits of 
any particular plan or mcaKure, it is desirable, on various accounts, that it should appear to other 
iiatif)ni3 as the otfi^pring of a wise and hoHoraule policy : the second is, that in doubtful cases, 
psirticuiarly where the national couneils may be warped by sonic stroni^ {Mtssioii, or momentary 
interest, the pn'snmed or known opinion of the impartial world, may be the l»ePt ^ildn that caw 
be followed. What has not America lost by her want of character with foreign nations ? And 
iiow many errors and follies would she not have avoided, if ihv justice and pnijtriety of her 
iijciisun s had, in every instance, been previously tried by the light in which they would probably 
appear to the unbiassed part of mankind.*^ 

Again, says the same eminent statesman and patriot, in the same connex- 
ion : 

'* As the cool and dclibercte sense of the rommuMi»v onsrht, in iUl governments, and actually 
will, in all fn.'t i;ovcrniii»'nts, ultimately fiievail <i\»r tfie. views of its rulers; so there are jjitf- 
licular moments in public idfairs, when the people, stimulated by som*^ irregular ^jaaaioiv^ oc 
some illicit advantage, or misled by llic artful miait\>Tt*w\Va.\Aw\\% ^^ \\\\»t.xii'K'Ji^\t«:«v^VL\^'^ pS^Vssv 
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meaaur^s which th^y themsf ives will aftf rwards b? the most ready to lament and condemn li 
thene «'riiical moments, him* s^alutary will be the mierteren«*e of aome temi^raie and K^5:x:«;Ukble 
body of citizens, in order u» <*he<.*k the misiniided career, and to siis^>end the blow meditated by 
the people asrainM them8el\ei<. until reui»on. justice, and tnii>t can ref.iin tiieir authority over Cae 
public muKl.** 

Such were the views witJi whidi the Senate of the United States was e*- 
tablished, and such the views with which it was entrusted with the treaty- 
making power ; iind if tliere wereev»»r an iHM'asion which illustrated the wisdom 
of this feature of the Constitution, and commended it to tlie respect and sup- 
port of all irood citizens, this, this is it. 

When was there ever exhibited a srreater want of a due sense of National 
character, than in the course of this Texan negotiation ? When was there 
ever manifested a more wanton dispiisiiion t4> defy the judgmeiu of other na- 
tions, to outrasre the opinion of tht* civilized world, and to shut tlie eyes to 
the light in which the a«'ts of this (iovcrninent must appear to the unbiassed 
part of mankind, than in the means by which this measure has been pur- 
sued, and in the motives in which it avowedlv oiisrinated / When were ir- 
reg'ular ixis-sions. illicit adxaniuires, and arlfiil misrepresenialions of interested 
men, more plainly at work than now. in sfii!ndatin«j the clamor with which 
the innnediate annexaiiun of Tt^xas is demanded ? When was tlie interven- 
tion of some conservative hikiy m«.»re nivvlod. until reason, justice, and truth 
can rcirain their autln»riiy over tlie public mind ' Sir, these passages have 
seemed to me to savor of an almost prophetic itpplication to the service which 
the Senate are calletl on to discharge at the present crisis. Let me rather 
say, to the servire which they have already and nobly discharired, and for 
which that body deserves otlier recompense, than to oe so rudely stripped 
of its hitherto unquestioned constitutional preru;rfitivt* ! 

The honorable member from AIabair;a.OIr. Bklsf.r.. denie*. however, that 
this proce<Hiins^ is any oncroaclunent on the authority of ih** Senate, and has 
made an eirori to produce some prcedents of what he calls legislative treaties. 
One class of case* to which he rr-ferrt'd was thai of comjwcts with our own 
States for the C(^>sion of lands. Win. can pretend thai these are treaties ? 
The whole idmiof a treaty under our Constitution, {l« I have already proved, 
is a comfxici with a foreiirn Pow«t. And the JSiate> u( this Union have 
never been called foreign in relaiion to the (leneral G'.«vernmeni, or even 
foreign in relation to each oilier, unless in certain recent r«*&olutions of South 
Carolina, of which pi»ssil»ly soineihinar may l)e heard from Massachusetts 
hereafter, but to which I shall make noalltision nf»w. The Ctrneral Govern- 
ment, I |ircsume,mav purchase lands of' a Stale, as well as of any other cor- 
poration or individual, for constitutional pur{x>ses; but such a jmrchase is 
no more a trenitv in one case than in the other. 

The honorable member referred us next to a law of which he was [lariiculur 
in giving us the volume and |»iigr». (Laws of the United Slates, 3d volume, 
page otVi. I Why, sir, this is an act for taking possession of Louisiana, after 
the ratifirttfioit uf the treaty ! 

His next illustration of legislative treaties was a resolution of L^di Janu- 
ary. ISll — a it'soluiion which was passed by bodi branches in secret session* 
and which was withheld from publication for a long period after its passage 
This rt^solution. Mr. Chairman, contains interesting and edifying matter, and 
with the leave of the Connnittee, I will read it :— 
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Rksolttion. 

Takinfl^ into view th«> jiecuHar t-iuntif^n of iSpiin, and of her Ameriran provinces, and conaidi*' • 
erine^ the influence which the destiny of the tt*rritoryadjoinin«: the Southern border of the UnitA* 
States may have upon their m^tcurity, trunquihty, and commerce : therefore, ^\ 

** Resttlttd fry the Seitate and Htmnf qf Repretentaliven of the Uhiied States qf ^9mtriea in Conffftti 
auembUd, That the United S:at(-.s, under the })eculiar circuniKUinccs of the existing^ rnsiR, cannot, 
Hdtliout Merious inouictude, tiee luiy part of the said territory jioas into the hands of any foreijgn 
power; and that a aue regard to their own itafet^ com|ielM them to provide, under certain contin- 

Sncies, for the temporary fKcunation of tlie said territory ; they, at the same time, declare that 
e said territory shall, in tlieir nands, remain subject to future ne^tiation." 

I am at a loss to perceive, sir, in what part of this resohition any thing of 
the character of a treaty is to he found, legislative or otherwise. I am glad 
it has been alluded to, however, as it affords the best possible illustration of 
what tlie Congress of 1811 understood by that law o( necessity^ that right of 
self'preservatiorriy wliich has been so often appealed to in justification of the 
measure before us. The resolution provides only for a tefnporary occupa- 
tion of the Florida territory, and, instead of setting Spain at defiance, ex- 
pre?s«ly declare? that the siiid territory shall rfmain subject to future nego- 
tiation. 

But the honorable member from Alabama alluded, lastly, to cases of com- 
mercial regulation. These case*? niuloubtodly are somewhat peculicir in their 
character, but they are clearly distin^uibiiabie from treaties. Congres-j, in the 
passage of such acts, undertakes to do nothing to which the consent of atwther 
government is necessary. We impose certain duties, for insUince, or open cer- 
tain ports, conditionally upontheaction of foreign go vernmenU?. Wecanimpose 
tlie sanie duties, or oi)en the same portjs, without any such condition. We 
can make the siime regulation:^, subject to any other condition of time or of 
circumstance, as well as subject to the legislation of a foreign government 
The concurrent or reciprocal legislation of another nation is a mere motive, 
in view of which we proceed to pass acts to which we are entirely com|)etimt 
of ourselves, which o|)erate only within our own boundaries, and which tlie 
consent of no other pjirty is necessary to complete. The whole doctrine of 
the distinction between the Icirislalive and the treaty-making power, how- 
ever, has been laid down by the present Secretary of State with so much 
precision and power, that I will detain the committee no longer upon it my- 
self, but will proceed to read some extracts of the speech of Mr. Calhoun on 
the commercial treaty with Great Britain, in the House of Representatives, 
January 8, 1816. (See Elliott's Debates, vol. iv, p. 273.) 

" He winild ej«tablij»h, hi* trusted, to tho satisfiii-tion of the House, that the treaty-makings 
power, when it was lo«:itimatelv»?Xfr«MHi»f|, a/irays Hid tkat irhich cmtld not hr dime 61/ /<nr'/' 

*' Why cannot Conirress make jvac**? They luiv«* th»' power to mako war. • • Why ran- 
not Con^n «s, rh»»n, re|H*al the art making war? He nc kitowktl^'d, with the jjeiitlem.ui, they 
cannot c«.)n8i.*>tcntly with rrcUKon. * • The reason is phiin •, o»if f«»tper may make irar ; it re- 
auires two to make peace. * * It requirtd n contract or a trinity between tfie nations at war. 
18 this iiccnliar to a treaty of peacn? So ; it is cmnmon to alt treaties. It arisrs out of tlirir na- 
ture, and not frr>m any incidental circuniMiiuici' attachiiii^it.-feirtiia {nirticular rla'<s. // j.s- nn more, 
nor less than that Consrrrsaeannotfiwke a contract irith a foreign nation. ■ * • Wh'iievfr, then, 
an ordinary nubjcct of legislation '•an only be n-irijlaied l»y contracts it jvissfH from fhc sphere of 
the ordinary power of making laws, and attaches itself to' that of niiikin*; treati»'i», wherev»T it i» 
lodged. • • * Il7ia/crrr, /Acn, concerns our foreii^i relations^ whaterer requires the consent qf 
another nation^ belont^ to the treaty power : can tmty he regulated hy it ; and it is romprterit to n'l^- 
late all such subjects, provided — iind Jiere are its tnie Umits — an«h n-ffulations are not inconsis- 
tent with the Constitution. • • • It has for its olyect, contracts \rith foreit[n natiotis; jus the 
powers of Congress have for their obj*»ct whatever can oc done in relation to the pow»TS deleiratcd 
to it without the consent of forei:^ Tiations. £tich in its pn>per sphere operates with ij^'nial in- 
fluence; but when they become erratic, then they are portentous and dangerous. A treaty ne\cr can 
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le^llimRtply do th;it wliich 'vir l»f. JAnc hy law; tind thf rcur'r*/' i* ni</> trv.* S :rr'--.-«*" ihc disTi- 

~ ' uuiiiiT liiitit > rciHak'd en \h%*]\ sidts! by law, y t w:.at »•» » ifft -d by '•••i?^ Wf.-^y would n"' »\<t! 

be dolu': t!i<r pli'Thted rtiiiii woula U? waritin::. E\Vk*r iidr misht rii*nl its l*ur irithfut a 

of€*'intract. it anp^'artd lo him that ffent'«;nM. are too m».<'h irt!«i<»ni'..d on this siiUKCi. fr| 

im/M of (mu/ Briliiin. h fcto-nd nf !«>tk:iii: :o trif luttun "'f •»-.ir 0«»v-riime:r,tIi*y •i.r.** lH*eii 

111 thrir u|fiMioii i»y liie prtf::i^.c 1 1 t:.ai jrvvcminijii, ij wju... v.c ar«. liui loo ir.acii iu 

>il u:* ktukuig fur preceJcnut." 

But we are now told, Mr. Chairman, that Texa.* wa? once a part of our own 
territory, ceded to u? hy France in 1S03 ; thai fhi;* i^. therefore, no que^^uon of 
orisrinal annexation ; tiiat we are unlv aUnit to reclaim and re-annex it. Sir, we 
have often iieard of llie magic jwwer of words U'fure nuw, Inii the ijnet-tion 
before us will he a lasting illustration of the mightier maiiic uf sf/UabUs. 
There were two editions of a memorahle letter to liie people of Carrull Ci»un- 
iy, Kentucky, puulisiied lui^i Spring; the first was a letter relative to the an- 
nexation of Texas; the second wius a letter relative to the re -annexation of 
Texas. They were pnhli>hed within a few weeks of each oilier, antl prove 
how much importance is attached to ihi> mono syllabic after-thought. (Jii, 
Sir, if the friends of this measure had exhil»ited half vis mu« h of ihc " sun- 
viter in moHor as thev have oi the ^'forfihr in r.i:." it would ija\o been 
better, far better for the honor vf our country. 

But my hour is on the pi^int of expirinsr. and I must leave all further remark 
upon Uie subject to anotlier opj)f»nunity. I rejoice to believe that ihi> is not 
the //«/ time nf askin^r in relation to this ahhorreni union, and iliai we are 
not ctdled on to declare our objections to it now, under the p<*nalty of for- 
ever afterwards holdinsr our jvace. Meantime, circumstances may have 
changed before the measure is pre<t»nted lo us again. It may come before 
the country in a more constitutional shape. It may involve less danger of 
war. It may involve less encroachment on the rights of others. Objections 
of a temporary and formal character may have been removed. But I am 
unwilling to resume my seat without sayinir^that no such change of cimnn- 
siances will alter the case for me. I am again*:i annexation, now and always — 

Because I believe it to be clearlv unconstitutional in substance ; 

Because I believe u will break up the balance of our system, violate tlie 
compromises of tlie Constitution, imd endanger the pernuuience of our 
Union ; 

And, above all. because I am uncomprouiisingly opposed to the extension 
of Domestic Slavery, or to the addition of another inch of Slaveholding Ter- 
ritory to this Nation. 
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